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NEW SCIENCE AND OLD PHILOSOPHY 

(Presidential Address to the British Institute of Philosophy, 
October 15, 1935) 

SIR HERBERT SAMUEL, C.C.B.. G.B.E., M.A.. Hon. D.C.L. 

(With comments by the Chainnan, the Bishop of Birmingham) 

Cast a backward glance over the last hundred years and it will 
be seen at once where the greatest advance has been. We cannot 
claim, I fear, that it has been in philosophy. Nor yet has it been 
in the sphere of religion; nor in politics; nor in the arts. Plainly 
enough, it is in scienre that this age has excelled; and in industrial 
production through the help of science. 

In every direction the frontiers of knowledge have been enlarged. 
Astronomy and geology, ph3^ics and chemistry, all the branches 
of biology, have marched into new fields and established them.selves 
there. The effect upon thought in general has been profound. The 
discovery in the last century that evolution is the process dominant 
in nature, had a revolutionary effect. In this century the theory 
of relativity, the quantum theory, the discovery of radio-active 
substances, and the unveiling of the structure of the atom — ^perhaps 
the most marvellous achievement yet of the mind and hand of man 
— these are powerfully affecting some of our fundamental ideas. 
The new science has undermined all the orthodox theologies. And 
it seems to be ousting the old philosophies. The present generation 
does not give its mind to Plato or Aristotle, to Kant or Hegel. 
It breathes a different intellectual atmosphere. 

Except in that one sphere of theoretical and applied science, this 
age knows itself to be a time of confusion. And in the confusion 
there grow up on every h.'uid — as always in such times — a plentiful 
CTop of weeds, rank and noxious; in government and in morals, 
in literature and the arts. 
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But we seem to see that, gradually, philosophy is adapting herself 
to the new situation. She is learning to breathe the new atmosphere. 
She is leaving a period of barren dialectics, of elaborate, intricate 
reasoning; when each subtle logician in turn appeared quite con- 
vincing until he was superseded by the next logician, a shade more 
subtle still. Now philosophy is beginning to recognize, however 
slowly and reluctantly, that the discoveries of the new science must 
transform her own ideas from the bottom up. Separated from science, 
is philosophy anything more than mere speculation and assertion? 
Based upon science, drawing its materials from the results of 
observation and experiment, while building on the plans and with 
the tools of reason, philosophy may become a solid edifice in which 
the soul of man may dwell securely. 

My address this evening will offer an example of the approach 
along these lines. Rashly venturesome, I will take one of the oldest 
of philosophic problems — the question What is Reality? 

Consider first the aspect of the universe as we see it in ordinary 
life. There are objects all about us. They are solid; they have size 
and weight. They have colour, smell, and other qualities. The rose 
is red and the grass is green. A fire is hot and ice is cold. The sun 
rises and sets, and in the sky at night there are some thousands 
of little stars that twinkle. There are wind and weather, and "the 
wind bloweth as it listeth." Men act as they choose, according to 
their own free will. They are subject to chances ; one man is lucky 
and wins a prize in a lottery, another is unlucky and is killed in 
a railway accident, and it is pure hazard which is which. In this 
world time is one thing and space is another; the clock and the 
calendar tell us about time; the yard-stick and the map tell us 
about space; and the two are quite distinct. This is the world as 
perceived for hundreds of thousands of years by primitive man; 
as perceived now by the child, and, in its main features, by animals. 

Now consider the aspect of the universe as it hiis been revealed, 
so far, by physical science. 

Material objects consist of molecules which are atoms combined 
together. Atoms are of various kinds; there are ninety-two kinds, 
so far as we are aware; and these we term the chemical elements. 
Each atom is a complicated system of electrical units. There are 
four kinds of units so far discovered, which have been named 
protons, electrons, positrons, and neutrons. Atoms may contain 
any number, from one to ninety-two, of electrons; the number of 
electrons gives to any class of atom its specific character as a 
chemical element. The electrons are engaged in some kind of 
incessant motion, with frequencies of the order of thousands of 
billions in a second. 

Besides matter, there is radiation. The universe is full of electro- 
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magnetic vraves. Those which have so far been discovered range 
in length from about a forty-thousandth of a millionth of a millimetre, 
at one end of a continuous series, to several kilometres at the other 
end. We detect the shortest as the “gamma rays” emitted by radio- 
active substances. Next to them in the series are the X-rays used 
in clinical investigation. Then come the rays of the ultra-violet 
spectrum; next the various rays of light visible to us, from violet 
to red; then the infra-red ra3rs. Finally come the Hertzian waves, 
which are used in broadcasting; they range from about one-tenth 
of a millimetre, from crest to crest, to several kilometres. Some 
of these waves carry what we call radiant heat; but there is also 
material heat, which is due to the motion of molecules. Sound 
results from wave-movements of atoms in the air. Smell is due to 
particles of matter shot off through the atmosphere. 

The scale of terrestrial life is about midway between the scale 
of the electrons and the scale of the stars. The telescope shows us 
about a thousand million separate stars, each more or less com- 
parable, in size and luminosity, with our sun. These are within the 
galaxy of which the solar system forms part, and there are many 
millions of such galaxies. The light of the sun, travelling at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second, takes eight minutes to reach us. The 
light from the furthest galaxies so far perceived has taken about 
a hundred and fifty million years to reach us. In the universe as 
so presented there is no possibility of separating space and time. 
Motion is tin essential feature of every minutest part; the atom 
and radiation involve incessant movement. Motion consists in being 
here at this moment and there at that moment. You cannot separate 
the "here and there” from the "then and now.” If you try to do 
so, if you arbitrai'ily take a space without its time or a time W'ithout 
its space, you contradict nature. In the universe presented by 
physical science there is only a single space-time. 

In that world every event is the consequence of previous events; 
there is no such thing as chance; everything that happens, every- 
thing that is done, is the effect of a combination of a multitude 
of prior causes. (This principle has been challenged in recent years 
by Heisenberg, with the support of Eddington, Neils Bohr, and 
others. They have propounded a “Principle of Indeterminism,” 
sometimes termed “Principle of Uncertainty,” and hold that hazard 
reigns at the heart of nature. This theory has been expanded in 
a maimer that is singularly unconvincing, and has not been able 
to withstand the criticisms of Einstein, Planck, and other eminent 
physicists.) All phenomena, whether the movement of the stars or 
the blowing of the wind, are subject to Causality and to the Law 
of the Uniformity of Nature. Like causes always produce like effects. 

Such then is a second aspect of the universe. It is a materialist 
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aspect. There was a time when many scientists were content to 
rest there. They anticipated that further research would bring into 
the same frame all the phenomena that still remained outside, 
especially the phenomena of Life and Mind. 

I remember attending the meeting of the British Association of 
1912 and hearing the Address of the President of that year, Professor 
Schafer, the dis tinguishe d physiologist. In the course of it he said: 
“The elements composing living substance are few in number. . . . 
The combination of these elements into a colloidal compound 
represents the chemical basis of life; and when the chemist succeeds 
in building up this compound, it will without doubt be found to 
exhibit the phenomena which we are in the habit of associating 
with the term 'life.' The above considerations seem to point to 
the conclusion that the possibility of the production of life, i.e. of 
living material, is not so remote as has been generally assumed.” 
'fhere are few who would use that language to-day. The view now 
predominant is rather that which is held by Professor J. S. Haldane 
when he says, in his recent book. The Philosophy of a Biologist'. 
"No degree of physical and chemical complication brings us in any 
way nearer to the phenomena of life or conscious experience." A 
dead animal, or a dead cell, has the same chemical composition, 
so far as we know, as it had a little while before, when it was alive ; 
but it is essentially different. The point was clesirly expressed by 
Professor Wildon Carr. He wrote: “A material thing, s.iy a billiard 
ball, is what it is in such a place at such a moment ; it is altogether 
present whenever and wherever it is. A living thing, a germ, or 
a seed, an animal or a person, is never all that it is in any place 
at any moment. Its reality is not its actuality, but its potentiality. 
At every moment it is more than it actually is at that moment. 
An acorn is the potentiality of an oak-tree even though it may 
be crushed under foot and never develop its nature. The most 
exhaustive description of the constituent molecules, atoms, electrons, 
and the completest history of their assemblage, will not express the 
reality of the acorn. The chemist in his laboratory might con- 
ceivably assemble and lit into their exact order all the actual con- 
stituents of the acorn, but to synthesize a real acorn he would need 
to create its past and endow that past with a directing power to 
determine its future. This is the great distinction between the living 
and the non-living; there is no more in the non-living than its 
actuality; in the living there is more than its actual reality; its 
reality is its potentiality.” 

A magnet is held over a needle and the needle jumps to the 
magnet; that is a purely mechanical phenomenon. But watch a 
chess-playr • cogitating for half an hour whether he shall move a 
pawn one square forward or the queen two squares back, and finally 
6 
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deciding for the one or for the other; can that process, by any 
refinement or elaboration, be held analogous to the jump of the 
needle? Or imagine a dramatist sitting down to write his next scene, 
or a mathematician thinking out the solution of a problem, or a 
violinist playing an air from memory — there is something essen- 
tially different there from anything which physical science can 
describe. The gardener is different from his spade, not only in 
degree, but in kind. 

So there is a third aspect of the universe, besides the ordinary 
aspect, and the material aspect revealed by ph3^ical science. There 
is a vital, mental, psychic aspect — call it what you will. 

Let me pause at this point. From this survey, so far as it has yet 
gone, certain things will be clear. 

The first is that it is one and the same world with which we are 
dealing. When we speak of the everyday world of common sense 
being different from the world of science or from the world of the 
mind, we are obviously using merely a figure of speech. There are 
three aspects of the same world, and not three different worlds. 

I may say "the rose is red.” Or I may say "the atoms forming 
part of the surface molecules of the rose are of a kind which absorb 
the greater part of any ray of white light that falls upon them, 
and reflect that part of the ray which has a wave-length of about 
one-eighty-thousandth of a millimetre; when a group of reflected 
rays of that wave-length falls upon the retina of a human eye, it 
passes through some of an assemblage of about half a million 'rods 
and cones,’ and then affects some among the nine thousand million 
neurons which make up the brain behind the eye; in doing so it 
gives rise to a perception which we name in language by the word 
‘redness.’ ” llie first statement is simpler than the other, but both 
describe the same thing. 

Every sensation that we have is transmitted electrically. 
Physiologists are able to time and to measure the electric impulses 
which pass along the nerve fibres. Anyone who has survived being 
struck by lightning, or anyone who has received a mild electric shock 
along his arm, will not doubt that the world of ordinary life, the 
world of the electron, and the mental world are one and the same. 
So also anyone who listens to a wireless broadcast of speech or 
music. 

It is the same with regard to our current notions of space and 
time and the physicist’s conception of an indivisible space-time. 
To give an example: I may propose starting on a motor tour in 
Scotland next Tuesday. Or I may change my mind and say that 
I shall start the tour in Scotland next Wednesday instead; or in 
Wales, instead of Scotland. The day and the place seem to be quite 
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independent, and either can be changed without reference to the 
other. Nevertheless, the very existence of Scotland, or of Wales, 
depends upon the continuity of the mountains, the valleys, the 
fields, the towns of those countries through a succession of Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays. And there could be no Tuesdays or Wednesdays 
unless something existed somewhere, in Scotland or Wales for 
example, at those times. There cannot be a Scotland at no time, 
or a Tuesday nowhere. The motorist must recognize that when he 
starts for his tour, he does really set off into the space-time of 
Einstein. 

So again with regard to the free-will of the ordinary world and 
the determinism of science. Both may be facts. If we consider only 
the person who is about to take some action — ^if we start from that 
point — we see that the choice of action is due to a free exercise 
of his will. But if we go further back, if we ask. What is this 
Personality, what is this Will, that choose and act? — ^we see at 
once that they are themselves determined by prior causes. I choose 
freely between this and that, but my choice depends upon my 
bodily structure and my character, "nie “I” that chooses, my body 
and my character, are the outcome of prior causes which are 
uncountable in their number and infinitely complex in their mutual 
interactions. They are the causes that have produced this earth, 
this nation, my family, my environment. I myself am the outcome 
of these. If they had been different, I should be in some degree 
different; my body and my charaeter would be different, and the 
actions that I would choose to do would be different in consequence. 
My own personality, and my will that chooses, are as much the 
product of causes as anything else, 'fhe facts that many of the 
causes operate from within and not from without, and in the mental, 
not in the material, sphere do not make them any the less causes, 
or in any way affect the issue. 

So also with reference to chance. From the standpoint of the 
individual it is pure luck whether his ticket in the lottery wins 
a prize or not, whether he is, or is not, in the train and in the 
carriage where people are killed in a collision. For him it really 
is mere chance and nothing else. Yet an omniscient mind, which 
knew all the prior circumstances in each case, would know which 
man was to win the prize and which be killed in the accident. 
The science of statistics; the general uniformity, year by year, of 
the figures of murders, suicides, accidents, diseases; the fact that, 
when exceptional circumstances are present, that uniformity is 
mo^ed— show conclusively that what is sheer rbanr*. to the 
individual is compatible with the Law of Causation working in 
the community. 
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The second conclusion which, I submit, is to be drawn from our 
survey, is that all these aspects of the universe equally present 
reality. But this has by no means been the conclusion generally 
accepted by philosophers. 

It was discovered centuries ago that, underlying the world as 
known to primitive man and as perceived by the child or by the 
animal, there was another world — to use the customary figure of 
speech. This was gradually revealed; principally through the 
invention of the glass lens, and its use in the telescope and micro- 
scope, and of the prism and its use in the spectroscope; later by the 
invention of electrical and radiological instruments. Thereupon it 
was generally assumed that this must be the true world, super- 
seding the other. A distinction was drawn between appearance and 
reality; the old world of common sense was mere appearance, the 
new world of science was reality. But those philosophers W'ho, long 
before, had realized that there was a mental element in the universe, 
regarded reality, as so described, also as illusion. The mental clement, 
or the world of ideas as Plato termed it, that alone, they held, was 
ultimate fact. 

It is diilicult to find a reason for this mutual exclusiveness. Is 
it anything more than an arbitrary assumption? Why should it 
be supposed that what is newly discovered is necessarily more real 
than what is familiar? Or that reality is to be found only in what 
are called "ultimates”? Why should the electron be regarded as 
more real than the atom, or the atom than the solid object ? The 
world of ordiniiry experience is not an illusion because it is built 
up of atoms and electrons, any more than a house is an illusion qua 
house because it is made of bricks, or a human being because he 
is composed of cells of protoplasm. 

I cannot walk through a wall; the wall is "solid” in relation to 
my body. That is fact ; that is reality. It is not made less so by the 
other fact that a wireless ray from a broadcasting station can pass 
through the wall as if it was not there, and actuate a portable 
wireless set in my room. The solidity of the wall, for me, is not 
illusion merely because it is not solid to the wireless ray. Nor does 
the fact that in the brain of the chess-player there is some process 
going on which is not material in its character, render the material 
chess-board and chess-men mere appearances. 

We may make mistakes. We may assume that the earth is fixed 
and the sun moves round it. Or when we see part of a stick refracted 
in the water we may think that the stick is bent. Or there may 
be actual illusions — dreams, hallucinations. But none of these affect 
the philosophic issue as to the natiure of reality. When Shakespeare 
wi’ote, “We are such stufi as dreams are made on,” he wrote good 
poetry but bad philosophy. 
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It is often assumed that the real must be single, ultimate, and 
absolute. But why that assumption? Why should not reality also 
be relative? 

A powerful school of philosophy has declared that because objects 
are known to us only through our senses, directly or indirectly, and 
can be perceived only by our minds, we can have no assurance 
that they possess intrinsic reality; they may be no more than 
constructs of our minds. I cannot, of course, enter here into the 
general problem of epistemology. I would only submit this one 
observation, which presents itself as obvious as soon as we begin 
to use the conclusions of ph3rsical science as premisses in philosophy. 
It is certain that the universe existed when there were no human 
minds; the ray of light from a distant star, which started on its 
journey a hundred million years ago, is enough by itself to prove 
that, to say nothing of the teachings of geology. It follows that the 
universe cannot be merely the construct of human minds. Whether 
the actual impressions made by the objective world upon our minds 
correspond with its intrinsic reality we cannot tell; but that is no 
reason for rejecting the conception of reality itself. 

Philosophy is doomed to sterility if it accepts the course of 
reasoning which says — any conception of retility which is incom- 
plete must be ruled out; human knowledge is of necessity incom- 
plete; therefore human knowledge can give us no conception of 
reality. That is equivalent to saying, “What I know cannot bo real 
for the very reason that I know it.” Knowledge and reality are 
thereby placed in two different spheres with no possibility of com- 
munication between them; and philosophy, if it does that, can only 
itself retire, as gracefully as possible, from the scene, luiving ruled 
itself out as well as reality. Prom such an inglorious fate we may 
be saved by accepting the principle that reality tdso is relative. 
The bee buzzing on the window-pane finds it solid; to the ray of 
light passing through it is not. The impenetrability is real in the 
one case, the penetrability in the other. Thought is as real as matter, 
and matter as thought. The ideas in the mind of the architect, 
from which springs the design of the house, are not less real, nor 
more real, than the house itself. 

Let me summarize the position as so far presented. The universe 
is seen under various aspects; for convenience they may be described 
as those of ordinary life, of physical science and of mentality. There 
is only one universe, so that if there seem to be contradictions 
between one aspect and another that must be due to mistakes in 
apprehension on our part. This is substantially the doctrine of 
Spinoza. Summed up by Sir Frederick Pollock, in his book on the 
Life and Philosophy of Spinoza, it is expressed as follows; "There 
10 
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is not a world of thought opposed to or interfering with a world 
of things; we have ever3nvhere the same reality under different 
aspects. Nature is one as well as uniform.’* 

We may go on to say that reality, as human minds can conceive 
it, is not something absolute but a system of relationships. And 
if philosophy accepts this, it will find itself here on much the same 
ground as modern physics, in so far as physics accepts the central 
principle of the Theory of Relativity. 

From this position we may push on further. 

Apart from the impressions of familiar experience, philosophy 
must accept its materials from science, and as yet the materials 
dealing with the physical aspect of the universe are much more 
abundant than the materials dealing with the psychic aspect. Our 
present knowledge of the world of mind, and of life also, is perhaps 
comparable to man’s knowledge of the world of matter in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is seen that there is a vast 
territory to be explored. Some pioneers have crossed the boundary 
and have brought back exciting accounts of what they have found. 
But the task of methodical exploration is only at its beginning. 

Take, for example, the phenomena of growth. We are so accus- 
tomed to seeing grass grow, leaves and flowers unfold, chickens 
being hatched out of eggs, that we seldom stay to consider how 
these things come about. Biology tells us that living growth is 
usually accomplished by the division of cells; it differs from the 
inorganic formation of crystals in being from the inside outwards, 
and in using material which is in most cases quite different from 
that composing the organism. Embryology tells us of the single 
fertilized germ-cell as it divides, proliferates, differentiates. In an 
animtil embryo some groups of cells become muscle, some nerve 
tissue, some bone, skin, heart, lungs — each in right proportion and 
in the right place. Science so far has been able only to describe 
this process as observed fact. But we cannot refrain from asking. 
What is it that is going on in each cell to lead it so to develop? 
Clearly there must be something tremendous going on there. 

Samuel Butler, in his stimulating book Life and Habit, contended 
that a mental process of some kind is at work, some kind of choice ; 
that there is an element of memory, inherited from all past ancestors 
and crystallized into habit, which determines the action of the 
germinating cells. The late Sir Arthur Thomson held much the 
same view. He wrote in the Journal of this Institute, in April 1931 : 
“There must be, one cannot help thinking, some evolutionary urge 
or nisus, Han, or impulse, rather subtler than has been yet analysed 
into either mechanical or chemical or biological terms. I mean 
nothing mystical, but something more than tendencies to aggregate, 
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to colloidify, to incorporate, to grow, to multiply, and so on, with 
all the involved catalysts, hormones, and organizers — I mean a 
psychical urge, the subjective side of endeavour." Again he wrote 
elsewhere, "It is difficult to think of a germ-cell, of a higher animal 
at least, as being without its psychical aspect. Unless we think of 
“the mind" as entering in at a later stage in development, the 
germ-cell must have a dim primordium of the subjective, the promise 
and potency of mentality." 

General Smuts, in his Holism, presents the same problem. 
Every organism is a "whole," which is essentially different from 
a mere concatenation of its parts, and can only be understood 
as a whole; just as a precious picture by an old master is essentially 
different from the few shillingsworth of paint and canvas that went 
to its making. 

Consider the problems that arise in connection with hypnotism 
and telepathy, perhaps water-divining also. Underneath an accu- 
mulation of credulity, superstition, hallucination, and fraud, there 
seems to be some element of fact not yet explained. So also with 
Fabre's researches into the methods of communication between 
insects. He found empirically that things happened for which no 
explanation, based upon present knowledge, would suffice. 

There is need of a clue. Psychologists are in search of it. One 
of the most eminent among them. Dr. Aveling, has recently written: 
"It is not unduly optimistic to hope that the immense amount 
of material being gathered together in experimental psychology 
will lead to an empirically established and acceptable view of the 
nature of the conscious principle." (Possibly some expeiimcnter in 
electro-biology, exploring, perhaps, that problem of communication 
between insects, may discover a form of radiation which affects 
mental processes directly.) By dint of trying we may hit upon some 
brilliant simplification; as Copernicus did when all the apparent 
motions of the sun and planets, which seemed so intricate and 
confused, were brought into harmony and order by his discovery 
of the movement of the earth; or Newton and Einstein when they 
presented the theories of gravitation and relativity ; or J. J. Thomson 
and Rutherford, when the discovery of the electron revealed the 
unity underlying the diversity among the chemical elements; or 
Pasteur, when he established the common microbic origin of many 
different and mysterious diseases. So now, we await some discovery 
in the psychic sphere which may enable a number of confused and 
apparently discrepant phenomena to fall, quite simply, into their 
places in an ordered scheme. 

Although physics has advanced so much further than "psychics," 
if I may use that term, yet physics also brings us to a point which 
seems at present to be a dead-end. What, after all, is an electron? 
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In the endeavour to answer that question ph3rsics seems some- 
times, as Bradley put it, "to attempt to compromise between 
something and nothing.” Whitehead says that “the event is the 
unit of things real;" just as Bosanquet had spoken of "the eternal 
deed that is the heart of reality.” But on examination that proves 
not to be very satisfactory. If you get rid of eveiything except 
a happening, there can be no happening either. Eddington recog- 
nizes this. In a recent book he writes; "You cannot have space 
without things or things without space; and the adoption of thinglcss 
space (vacuum) as a standard in most of our current physical thought 
is a definite hindrance to the progress of physics.” There is something 
here waiting to be discovered. 

I have spoken of various aspects of the universe, and of three 
in particular; but that is obviously an arrangement merely for 
convenience of discussion, and not arising out of the nature of 
things. Nor need those three aspects be the only ones. The probability 
is that they are not. 

Primitive man was wholly unaware of the aspect of the world 
which physical science has revealed. So far as he was concerned 
it might have been non-existent. Civilized man, realizing in some 
degiee that second aspect, still had until recently only a dim, vague 
idea of the third, the mental aspect; and his present understanding 
of it is only rudimentary. Why should we suppose that there are 
not other aspects as well — a fourth, a fifth? There is indeed good 
reason to believe that there are. All our present knowledge, all 
our present lines of inquiry, pushed to their furthest point, would 
still leave unexplained the fact of existence. There must be some- 
thing beyond. “Under every deep,” said Emerson, "a lower deep 
opens.” It is often said that the ultimate must necessarily be 
incomprehensible to the human mind. But this is only a guess, 
an arbitrary assertion. It may well be that it is incomprehensible. 
But on the other hand it may not. 

A man goes into his library followed by his dog. The dog is aware 
of the books; he can see the volumes, smell them, touch them; 
but by no possibility could the mind of the dog apprehend the 
matters dealt with, for example, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Perhaps our relation to the universe is of the same order. Con- 
sidering the origin of man from lower organisms, and the way in 
which his mind has been evolved, it would be surprising if it were 
not so. Yet it may not be so. 

Herbert Spencer made a division between the known, the unknown, 
and the unknowable; but whether there is an unknowable is itself 
among the unknown. We have already advanced some way. Primitive 
man would have regarded such knowledge as we now have of the 
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microbe, the electron, radiation, the quantum of action, or with 
the matters dealt with by higher mathematics, as altogether beyond 
the limits of comprehension. Yet they have proved to be within 
them. It is not impossible that a line of research may be opened 
some day which shall bring within the grasp of human under- 
standing a fourth aspect of the universe, as different from the second 
and third as these are from the first. And afterwards, perhaps, yet 
other aspects. And in one of these, it may be, we shall find Deity, 
not only implicit but explicit. 

Viewed from this standpoint many of the old controversies of 
philosophy seem strangely remote. Particularly the attempts, 
repeatedly made, to divide the subject-matter of inquiry, whatever 
it may be, into two categories, the method of dichotomy. How 
much time and thought have been spent upon the distinction 
between "substance and predicates"; Locke’s "primary qualities 
and secondary qualities”; Descartes’s "matter and mind, r^s exterisa 
et res cogitans; Hegel’s "being and not being"; the nineteenth- 
century scientists’ "matter and force"; in our own day, Bergson’s 
"matter and the Han vital”! So also all the controversies as to the 
boundaries between man and nature, reason and instinct, physics 
and metaphysics, appearance and reality, the immanent and the 
transcendent, natural and supernatural, faith and reason. 

We may perhaps be developing a new philosophy to which all 
such discussions will seem as far away as the scholastic controversies 
of the Middle Ages, or the fierce theological disputes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It may be of interest to the historians 
of philosophy, to the antiquarians of the intellect, to explore these 
mediaeval walled cities, with their mazes of narrow streets, where 
metaphysicians pursue each other round corners and in-and-out 
of twisting culs-de-sac; but the modern philosopher, anxious 
to arrive at a destination, will make a new by-pass that cuts 
them out. 

Let me end with a summary of the ideas I have tried to lay 
before you. 

The world in this generation is crying out for a philosophic basis 
for its thought. It will not find it except in a philosophy which 
builds with the materials brought to it by science. Science shows 
us aspects of the universe other than that of ordinary life: the 
aspect revealed by physical investigation and the psychic aspect. 
These must all be mutually consistent, since they represent the 
same world. Each of them presents reality within its own framework; 
for reality need not be something absolute and ultimate, but can 
be a system of relations. There may be, there probably are, other 
aspects of the uni* jrse besides those so far revealed; for neither 
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our present physics nor our psychics give, or promise, any complete 
explanation. >^ether it is within the capacity of the human mind 
to grasp these other aspects we do not know; and we cannot tell 
unless and until we do in fact discover them. 

So long as science was materialistic, any philosophy based upon 
it was a closed system, and gave no room for what we term the 
divine. A philosophy based upon a broader science does give room 
for it. And here, too, such a philosophy meets the need of the age. 
For now, as ever, man seeks Deity. 

Some day we may be able to find a plain and simple access, 
even from the world as we know it, to Deity. The prophet, the 
saint, the poet, point the goal. So it may be that Science, Religion, 
and Philosophy — ^knowledge, spirit, reason — all three together, shall 
redeem and raise mankind. 

« « * * * 

In thanking the President for his address, the Bishop of Birm- 
ingham said: 

Some among you may wonder at my presence here. If a political 
leader takes a close interest in philosophy, the fact is regarded 
as an unexpected but amiable eccentricity. But such tastes in a 
Bishop give rise to suspicion. He had better confine himself to 
theology, if he can retain amid his diocesan duties any intellectual 
interests; and, if he desires ca.se, let his theology be orthodox. 

But I confess to-i ^ht to an insatiable interest in the progress 
of modern .science; and, like Sir Herbert, I desire to use the new 
discoveries to fashion a philosophy which shall enable me to under- 
stand a little better the universe in which I find myself. 

The address which our President has just given he kindly allowed 
me to see in typescript a few days ago. I was impressed, as all Sir 
Herbert's hearers to-night must have been, by the wide range of 
knowledge which he has used with easy mastery and by the skill 
with which his arguments are marshalled. I cannot but admire 
and sympathise with the President’s determination to use recently- 
won knowledge in the search for reality. My admiration is conjoined 
to such a measure of agreement as a somewhat unorthodox disciple 
of Berkeley can give to a disciple of Spinoza. Loyally following his 
master, our President seeks the reality underlying all that is 
manifesting itself alike in matter and mind. I, on the other hand, 
find myself almost at the outset forced by the unity of the world 
to which I belong to see behind it creative Intelligence which 
sustains the whole. But whereas I thus quickly reach Deity as 
alike creative Intelligence and sustaining Power, Sir Herbert expects 
to find Deity at the end of his quest. I doubt whether the bases 
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which our philosophies respectively offer to rdigion are widely 
different. 

But may I briefly indicate how I should m}^]f be tempted to 
vary Sir Herbert’s sdieme. I should begin with the obvious state- 
ment that, to form a picture of the world in which we find ourselves, 
we perceive events. Perception is something more than mere cog- 
nition: there is in it the synthetic activity of the mind. By the 
continued exercise of this activity we frame concepts and finally 
obtain a conceptual scheme which is our picture of the world. 

In complete agreement with the President I say that the most 
obvious picture is that of naive common sense. I agree further with 
him that a more rational picture is that given by the trained man 
of science. A still better picture will presumably be obtained when 
the man of science can frame a scheme which includes the phenomena 
of life and conscious experience. 

But then I ask whether by such a process wc shall ever get to 
Reality. ITie answer — I suggest — depends upon whether our suc- 
cessive mental constructs are a continually more adequate picture 
of "things in themselves." Now I feel compelled to maintain that 
such a happy conclusion is only likely if human reason is akin 
to the creative Intelligence which has fashioned the universe — if, 
in other words, man can in a limited degree think the thoughts 
of God. I am prepared to make this assumption for wc are part 
of the scheme of things, and, if our minds play us false to the end, 
the universe is not, for us, rational. If the assumption be incorrect, 
the human mind can only hope to reach a scheme which embraces 
all known percepts and contains no internal contradictions. Know- 
ledge of such a scheme would not, of necessity, be knowledge of 
reality. 

The difference between Sir Herbert and m3reelf is, of course, 
far-reaching. He says that “thought is as real as matter." I reply 
that matter, so far as wc know it, is merely a mental construct. 
The progress of scientific speculation lends no warrant to the belief 
that matter differs from thought in that it possesses substance. I 
cannot quarrel with our President’s statement that reality, as 
human minds conceive it, is not absolute but a system of relation- 
ships. Yet, though we interpret reality as a s3rstcm of relationships, 
it may nevertheless be absolute. For instance, as he truly says, 
we cannot perceive space without time or time without space. Yet 
the unity of space and time on which the doctrine of relativity 
is based may seem necessary to us only because of the limitations 
of our perception. Our instinct that space and lime are somehow 
different in quality is very strong. Absolute time may exist in the 
mind of God. 

Sir Herbert rejects, as I am inclined to do, the principle of 
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Indeterminism. That principle is founded on the fact that, in regard 
to such particles as electrons, we cannot observe the present without 
changing it. I would argue that this fact may well result from the 
limitations of our perception and have no more ultimate significance. 
If the behaviour of individual particles is lawless, it is difficult to 
understand how aggregates can show obedience to law. 

But I quarrel with Sir Herbert for his constant use of the concept 
of cause. We do not discover causes: we only observe sequences 
of events. Those sequences under like conditions appear to be 
uniform. But in these sequences there is no logical necessity: our 
mental satisfaction arises from their constant repetition. Moreover, 
our knowledge of the sequences of nature is very limited. I cannot 
with any mental satisfa<?tion impart the notion of cause into the 
sequence whereby irradiation of an egg leads to a monstrosity of 
a chicken. I am content to say that observed sequences belong 
to the unity of the universe. In other words, the cause of events 
is the will of God. 

Sir Herbert, as we all know, is a convinced determinist. He is 
in good company, to which I am unworthy — and unwilling — ^to 
belong. I feel forced to believe that God, the sustaining Power 
or Intelligence of the universe, is creative: and I see no reason 
why man should not have some measure of creative freedom. I'his 
affirmation of the truth of a very common feeling is but an aspect 
of my fundamental postulate that there is some kinship between 
the mind of man and the mind of God. I do not, of course, pretend 
tliat our actions are not in large measure determined. What I 
cannot believe is that all that happens in the physical universe 
is the result of a definite scheme and that we are absolutely 
powerless to change the course of events. But I admit that it is 
difficult in our present state of knowledge to justify my scepticism. 

In conclusion may I say how happy I am in the feeling that, 
as the President has suggested, arid theological and philosophical 
controversies are ceasing to engender hatred. We are less aggressively 
confident, more humble, than were our forefathers; and also we 
have the sympathy that comes of sharing the common background 
created by men of science. So I feel no bitterness as I follow and 
criticise our President. Rather I find pleasure in the shrewdness 
and urbanity of his exposition, and enjoyment in contrasting the 
weak places in our respective philosophic schemes. We may travel 
by different paths; but we begin with the same conclusions reached 
by our men of science, and none of us know where we or our 
successors will end. There need be no latent hostility between any 
of us if only we continue to seek truth. 
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THE AESTHETICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE TRAGIC 

Thb Rt. Hon. Thb EARL OF LISTOWEL, Ph.D. 

It has long been the habit of philosophers, and is still a common 
failing of ordinary playgoers, to see tragedy through the coloured 
spectacles of an acquired philosophical or religious outlook, and to 
commend or condemn rather from the standpoint of partiality for 
a certain view about life in general than from that of one assessing the 
intrinsic merits of a work of art. Because we all, whether laymen or 
specialists, theorize about the nature and destiny of that m}^terious 
universe wliich, for a brief span, our minds illumine, and because 
the working hypothesis so engendered is inevitably tinged by our 
personal idiosyncrasies of temperament and taste, there liave been 
— and, building on such a foundation, there must be — almost as many 
different theoretical explanations of the tragic as theoreticians 
speculating on this high theme. Besides introducing that personal 
equation which has always been anathema to science, the distorted 
vision for which philosophical preconceptions arc responsible brings 
with it minor illusions that are scarcely less injurious; the reading 
into a play or a novel of notions that Md never entered the poet’s 
brain, or the interpolation of history with incidents that never really 
occurred, the discarding of much that is genuinely tragic because it 
happens not to fit into the mould shaped by our own ideas, and the 
acceptance of much that is not merely untragic, but actually in- 
artistic — ^pacifist, or communist, or feminist, or religious propaganda 
— ^because it happens to display the native hue of our own convictions. 

Schopenhauer, in common with the other German idealists, and 
despite his remarkable artistic sensibility, stumbled heavily into this 
pitfall. The great quietist, whose prophetic voice chaUenged so 
imperiously the shallow materialism of the industrial revolution, 
saw in tragedy, the masterpiece of poetry and second only to music 
among the arts, a perfect reflection of those dark, irrational powers 
that condemn mankind to unending misery, and in the tn^c hero 
one of those rare beings who, conscious that selfish passions are 
the prime source of evil, deliberately withdraw from a world con- 
taminated by stupidity and vice. “Thus we see in tragedy," he 
writes, "the noblest of men who, after a long struggle and bitter 
suffering, abandon freely and gladly the aims they have hitherto 
pursued so vehemently, and renounce for ever all the pleasures of 
life.” And he ther proceeds to speak, in the very same breath, of 
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an obscure tragedy called Mohammed by Voltaire, and of such 
incontestable chefs-d’ceuvres as Handet and Faust. 

Bertrand Russell succumbs to this very methodological sin when he 
haQs tragedy as the highest incarnation of freedom, being a deliberate 
imaginative representation of man’s invincible endeavour to build, in 
defiance of the hostile universe without, a flawless temple to his own 
immaculate spirit. In that memorable essay, where reason is suddenly 
kindled by deep poetic IccUng, he declares that "of all the arts. 
Tragedy is the proudest, the most triumphant ; for it builds its shining 
citadel in the very centre of the enemy’s country, on the very summit 
of his highest mountain; vnthin its walls the free life continues, while 
the legions of Death and Pain and Despair, and all the servile cap- 
tains of tyrant Fate, afford the burghers of that dauntless city new 
spectacles of beauty.’’ Brave words these — ^but who does not see 
that they reflect a whole philosophy, that of a pessimist steeling 
himself to forces indifferent and in^itely superior to ours, some- 
thing of the "grim, fire-eyed defiance’’ with which Carlyle so 
valiantly faced the inevitable? 

But if we are to escape from such arbitrary and personal judgments 
as arc offered us by the imposing array of philosopldcal definitions 
of the tragic, and to take our stand on the common ground of experi- 
ence among generations of men who have dwelt in civilized com- 
munities, we must cast aside the panoply of prejudice and pre- 
conception in order to approach our quarry, in all humility, armed 
with notliing save an open, receptive, keenly sensitive spirit. Our 
march towards the truth begins, therefore, from the immediate and 
living experience, w'hethcr past or present, of tragic lives, tragic 
events, tragic spectacles, tragic scenes, that have, at one time or 
another, darkened the path of history or raised everlasting monu- 
ments in the cathedral of art. 

This maps out a field of inquiry that cannot conceivably be 
circumscribed by dramatic tragedy. Nature, it is true, however 
grand and terrible its convulsions may be, lacks the human clement 
which would stamp it with the hall-mark of the tragic ; the avalanche, 
the volcanic eruption, the violent quaking of the earth, or the 
furious hurricane of the typhoon, must be a magnificent and 
exhilarating, if awesome, spectacle, tinged perhaps momentarily 
by fear, but never suffused — at any rate for the observer — ^by the 
darker shades of melancholy. History, on the other hand, tells many 
tragic tales. It records the slow decline towards ultimate extinction 
of well-established cultures, gradually blotted out by senile decay 
from within, and by the irresistible pressure from without of 
famished hordes of bloodthirsty barbarians; thus, according to 
To}mbee, of the nineteen different civilizations that have gained a 
foothold on this planet during the last five thousand years, only five 
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— ^the Western and Orthodox Christian, the Islamic, the Hindu, 
and the Far Eastern — ^have succeeded in surviving, even in a de- 
generate and attentuated form, until the present day. The footprints 
of fourteen others have therefore been already obliterated from tlie 
sands of time. History chronicles besides the fate that has overtaken 
in every age the indomitable pioneers of social progress, and the 
prophets whose vision has roused the slumbering idealism in men’s 
hearts, describing the contempt, persecution, or violent death 
they have always endured at the hands of their philistine contem- 
poraries. The legendary figure of Prometheus, condemned to 
excruciating torture for having bestowed the gift of fire, typifies 
many of the greatest benefactors of mankind— -a Socrates, a Jesus, 
a Jeanne d’Arc, a Lincoln, a Jaur6s — ^whose very elevation of soul 
has been the prime source of their undoing. 

But if we catch a glimpse of the tragic among the prosaic and 
unflattering annals of the historian, we see it, again and again, in 
the panorama of imaginative creations opened before us by the 
artist. Not, at its full stature, among the major or minor spatial 
arts, for a story, whether glad or pitiful, necessitates a sequence of 
events which happen in the lapse of time. What Lessing said so 
justly of painting, when he held it up for comparison with poetry, 
namely, that it can only imprison a single fleeting moment whicli 
it snatches out of an endless file stretching from past to present, 
applies witli equal force to all such arts as deploy themselves only 
in the dimensions of space. Architecture and decorative art, not 
being representative of personality or of the concatenation of events, 
arc completely devoid of tragic elements. 

Not so, however, painting, sculpture, and tlic graphic arts, which 
abandon brute matter for the higher sphere of human life, enter- 
prise, and conflict. Here, at least, the shadow of the tragic falls 
athwart our path, and we enter those crepuscular regions which lead 
insensibly to the pitchy cavern of consummate tragedy. The plastic 
artist seizes upon what he conceives to bo the crescendo, the absolute 
climax of mortal agony, a moment when something lofty, towering 
clear above its fellows, is pulled down and smashed by the malice 
of men or the cruel indifference of fate; and tliis he rescues from 
obliAdon by means of his brush or his pencil, his marble or his bronze. 
ITie tragedy which gave birth to the Christian religion hovers over 
the sacred paintings of the Primitives of all nationalities, and over 
the pictorial art of the Florentines, the Umbrians, and the Vene- 
tians, until the sensuous paganism of the Renaissance had broken 
the spell which bound the Middle Ages. The theme of the Crucifixion 
appears and rcapi>cars wherever Christianity has ministered to 
religious needs. It is sounded, with childish clumsiness but touching 
sincerity, by hundieds of devout Primitives; by Griinewald in the 
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scarred and tortured figure that he painted for the high altar at 
Colmar; by Botticelli, in his tragic Entombment of the Alte Pinakotek 
in Munich; by Rubens, in his sombre Descent from the Cross, so 
rightly housed in the Cathedral at Antwerp; and by Michelangelo, in 
his Pietd at St. Peter’s, w'here the bereaved Mother bends, as much 
in dumb solicitude as in despairing grief, over the young and still 
beautiful body of her beloved Son. 

Passing from the hegemony of spatial extension and immobility 
among the line arts to that of time, succession, and movement, we 
observe immediately that temporal sequence is a necessary rather 
than a sufficient condition for the emergence of the tragic. The 
dance, when dissociated from the element of mime which it borrows 
from a sister art, that of the theatre, is a hymn of praise to the latent 
loveliness of the body, and the misfortunes that befall the soul 
are therefore alien to the ordered periods of its more material enchant- 
ment. Music, though it often approaches the portals of Melpomene, 
lacks the capacity for portraying the adventures of any specific and 
determinate individual; and without these credentials the threshold 
of the muse cannot be traversed even by her most ardent devotees. 
The tapestry of melody, harmony, and rhythm can show on its 
panels every shade of sentiment and mood, but they are invariably 
disembodied, being detached from the distinct personalities to which 
in reality they seem indissolubly united. 

The musician exhibits, with unique intensity, the gloom and 
horror, the frightful abyss of undiluted suffering or cosmic despair, 
ojx’ned before our eyes by the tragic disaster, rather than the fatal 
course of events which led up to and precipitated thp calamity. It 
is pure instrumental music, the sonata, the quartet, the concerto, 
and, above all, the symphony, that reveals far more clearly than the 
external realism of programme music, that overwhelming darkness 
which descends at times upon the spirit of the composer and of all 
sensitive, impressionable beings. The dismal failure of attempts to 
describe in musical tones a tnrgic issue is evidenced by the Helden- 
leben of Strauss. Who could tell, without guessing from the title or 
glancing at his programme notes, that the beautiful symphonic poem 
to which he was listening related the story of a heroic life and death? 
Let us turn rather to the greatest adagios of the pure musicians, for 
they reach not infrequently the stupendous pitch of tragic grandeur. 

Beethoven, who left no peak unsealed, sounds this note in the 
Paihdtiqw, and again, with a greater vehemence of despair, in the 
haunting funeral march of the Eroica \ and so does Bnilims, brooding 
in his Requiem over the transitory splendours of human existence; 
or Schubert, forsaking momentarily his natural gaiety and eroticism, 
when he plunges, with the wonderful contrasts in the first movement 
of his Unfinished, straight into the murkiest depths ot the tragic 
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hell; at which, indeed, he is already hinting in the Doppdgdf^er 
and the Erlkonig. The first movement of Tchaikovski’s Sixth and 
last symphony breathes a dark and terrible foreboding, a sense 
of irreparable loss, as though death, before snatching the composer 
away, had commanded him to record for mankind in a last oracular 
utterance the dreadful and inscrutable secret of its doom. Vocal 
music, not because it is wedded to the voice, but by reason of its 
alliance through words with poetry, and through gesture with mime, 
belongs unmistakably to another category. It is because they trespass 
beyond the boundaries of pure music as such that OtheUo, Tristan, 
or The Ring move us with the perfection of their tragic beauty as 
well as their extraordinary musical power. 

This leads us, after a long detour through the provinces of art’s 
domain, to the spot where Melpomene has delighted to exhibit her 
naked majesty ever since she cast off the yoke of the primitive 
nature-worship to which, in youth, she was so long enslaved; our 
wanderings have brought us, at last, to narrative and dramatic 
poetry. The lyric is left purposely unmentioned, for lyrical poets, 
like sculptors and painters, tend rather to describe in evocative 
language a single, isolated state of feeling, one that has neither 
sequel not antecedent, and they therefore share a like inability 
to launch out upon the stream of events tliat follow one another 
down the course of time. But they share besides — and this is their 
link with the tragic — a wonderful capacity for capturing the moment 
of utmost desolation. Think of the pathetic songs of the old, heart- 
broken Harfenspieler in Wilhelm Meiiier, whose tragic essence has 
been translated into another medium by the consummate artistry 
of Hugo Wolf; think of the nostalgic hypochondria in the laments 
of the consumptive Leopardi, of Heine’s anguished outpourings, a 
veritable epitome of all the bitterness in disappointed love, of the 
black pessimism with which so many of A. £. Housman’s most 
exquisite lyrics are laden. 

But the true home of the tragic, outside the history of outstanding 
persons and perishing cultures, is the drama, the epic, and the 
novel. What broad features, we are entitled to ask, are common 
to tragedy, whether written in narrative or dramatic form, to the 
classical and romantic and realistic varieties that stretch from the 
Athenian amphitheatre to the modern stage, and to the vastly 
different works that supreme tragedians like Ibsen, Shakespeare, 
and Sophocles have produced in the tragic vein? Dismissing the 
particular excellences exhibited by individual plays, individual 
authors, and individual schools, let us concentrate our whole atten- 
tion upon those underlying similarities, those essential points of 
mutual resemblance, that alone confer genuine signifirancB upon 
an otherwise empty and meaningless concept. 
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Sometimes a truism hides a vital truth. To say that every tragic 
story within the last two thousand five hundred years, whether it 
was told in Greece before the birth of Christ or in England during 
the present century, has involved at least one central figure com- 
monly known as the hero or heroine, sounds dangerously platitu- 
dinous. Nevertheless, it explains part at least of the riddle we are 
trying to solve. For there is something of the monstrum per excessum, 
of the super-man, of the giant decked out in human clothing, about 
the man or woman whose fate has furnished or can furnish a fit 
theme for tragedy. They live, these strange, volcanic beings, on a 
different plane to that occupied by ordinary mortals like ourselves; 
it may be that the passions stirring them arc more elemental than 
those sophisticated habits have tamed in us, or that they are better 
attuned to those overtones of wisdom, loveliness, and high courage 
which our more earthy natures labour so heavily to catch. They 
mjiy be gods or devils, but they arc certainly not housewives or 
business men; they are sometimes akin to the genius and sometimes 
to the criminal, but never to the dull, plodding, self-satisfied, 
unadventurous average representative of the species. This margin 
of excess over the mean is the precise point at which the sublime 
projects into the territory of the tragic; for there is — ^indeed there 
must be — an clement of sublimity in the tragic spectacle, even 
though it is the subsequent course of events that decides whether 
the sublime figure is to become tragic as well. 

Now the greatness of the mighty protagonist is not necessarily, 
even in part, a superiority based on such external trappings as social 
status, birth, or rank, the "high estate” with which Bradley endows 
the hero in his definition of Shakespearean tragedy. True it is that in 
the four tragic masterpieces of Shakespeare the central figure crashes 
down from the apex of the social structure, being cither a sovereign 
monarch, or a nobleman who seizes the crown, or a prince of the 
blood royal, or a general in the service of the wealthiest maritime 
republic in Europe; and, moreover, tliat the tradition of a comfort- 
able place in the public eye was not broken until the nineteenth 
century. The rise of the middle classes to economic and political 
ascendancy was mainly responsible for a swift and sudden change 
of scene from Courts and palaces to urban or suburban homes; the 
drama of Ibsen, Strindberg, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Shaw, is as 
plainly bourgeois in character as that of Corneille or Racine was 
princely and aristocratic. 

What is more, contemporary dramatists have swept aside the 
last of those artificial barriers that divide men up according to the 
size of their incomes or the purity of their pedigree, and quite 
re^rdless of their intrinsic value. The peasant tilling the soil, the 
skilled artisan in the workshop, even dwellers in the fetid slums or 
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congested tenements of our drab industrial cities, have now been 
summoned, from the obscure comers where history would pass them 
by, to join the small but intrepid band of heroes that rouses anew 
the faith, the pity, the admiration, the exultant delight, of each 
successive generation of men. Hardy's Tess milks the cows as a 
dair}miaid on a west-country farm; Hauptmann's Silesian weavers 
are, like the miners in Zola's Germinal, the miserable, starved, 
cheated, ruthlessly exploited workers that slave under capitalism 
for those who possess their sole means of livelihood, and his Rose 
Berndt is of the humblest peasant extraction. Nan Hardwicke, the 
friendless orphan of Masefield's beautiful tragedy, speaks in a soft, 
sibilant dialect that mingles sweetest harmony with the atrocious 
discords of this pastoral symphony. 

Centuries have elapsed since the fate of King Oedipus first 
stmek terror into the souls of gaping Athenians. The tragic 
hero has been stripped, progressively, by the very movement of 
social change, of his royal purple, drained of his blue blood, reft 
of the public ofiice or private millions that raised him on a dais 
above the heads of the common crowd. Time has winnowed in 
this fashion the good grain from the chaff, freed the essential 
from its adherence to the inessential, separated effectively the 
transitory from the permanent and durable; and the residue 
remaining after this historical purge, that inherent greatness of 
the inner man which the collapse of civilizations cannot under- 
mine, is what calls for our closest attention since the outer husk has 
been discarded. 

We should first rid ourselves of those ethical blinkers that have 
so often distorted the approach to heroic personality. I do not merely 
mean that the melodramatic crudities of poetic justice arc thoroughly 
misplaced in tragedy, but that any attempt to measure the stature of 
the hero in moral terms, or to brand him with responsibility by 
means of some stain, some afiapna, however slight, upon an other- 
wise flawless record, is bound to be frustrated by the resistance of 
plain and stubborn facts. In the everlasting battle bidween the 
powers of darkness and those of light, between Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
there have fought in the ranks of Lucifer men whose very ardour in 
the cause of cruelty and cunning, of destruction and brute force, 
has uplifted from the common rut. Such was the baleful genius of 
the conquerors who laid whole kingdoms waste, Caesar, Alexander, 
and Napoleon; of Shakespeare's blood-stained adventurers, Macbeth 
and Richard III, and of his tigerish Cleopatra; of Ibsen's demonic 
Hedda Gabler; of Tamburlaine, Marlowe's inhuman monster; and 
of Webster's devilish Duchess or his sanguinary Vittoria Corombona. 
Beasts of prey, dealing ruin, misery, and death wherever they 
prowl, victims of an insatiable egoism that swallowed up the last 
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vestiges of altruism and self-restraint, they share, nevertheless, in 
the sublime grandeur of those natural forces that so infinitely sur- 
pass the puny strength of man. 

I'heir downfall was the sequel to no passing frailty of the flesh, 
to no momentary error that the future might have redeemed, for 
vice was rooted in the very substance of their animal natures, and 
when they crashed they were pulpy, rotten, worm-eaten to the core. 
Nor can the Aristotelian afiapna be seen to mar the spotless 
cscutclicons of those whose footsteps were guided, by the pure light 
of conscience or love, before their appointed time to the gates of 
death. Antigone is disloyal to the written laws of the State, because, 
like so many since, even at the cost of her own life, she must follow 
unswervingly the higher loyalty that appeals from the ideal legis- 
lator within. **I join with men in loving,’* she declares to Creon, 
“not in hatred." What crime has Goethe’s Gretchen committed to 
be overtaken by the twin furies of madness and infanticide? What 
sin was hers, save that she loved not wisely but too well? Maeter- 
linck’s Burgomaster of Stilcmonde can be reproached for nothing 
save a heightened sense of common decency, that renders his own 
death preferable to the execution in his place of an innocent man, 
while Shaw's St. Joan is condemned, simply because she refused 
to utter a soul-destroying lie, to the slow and excruciating agony 
of the stake. The Abraham Lincoln of Drinkwater is a solid rock 
iinstreaked by swollen-headcdness or selfish complacency, an utter 
stranger to the multitudinous ambitions of the ordinary aspirant 
to public office. While he pilots the ship of State his humanity is 
broad enough to embrace the black man as well as the white, and 
deep enough to feel the ravjigcs of war among his enemieis of the 
South as acutely as the wounds it inflicted on his own comrades 
of the North. In the hour of victory he allows compassionate forgive- 
ness to seal a lasting peace, where vengeful hatred would certainly 
have sown anew the seeds of discord; and yet, his work half done, 
he succumbs to the bullet of an assassin. There is, indeed, no tragedy 
more poignant, more heart-rending to behold, than the story of those 
rare beings, unstained by any trace of egoism or duplicity, w’ho have 
been betrayed by their very nobility into the hands of grabbing, 
grasping, merciless mediocrity. 

We have now reached a point where we can safely declare that the 
central figure in tragic drama must, in some direction or other, 
reach out beyond the mean. Its greatness may be evinced in the 
guile of the criminal or in the devotion of the saint, in breadth of 
knowledge, in splendour of imagination, or in sheer capacity for 
suffering; what matters is not the particular organ affected, but the 
simple fact that, in some part of the organism, distinct hypertrophy 
should be perceptible. This disposes immediately of the frequent 
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but fallacious assertion that every death-bed is a tragic scene; for 
the grave is the common terminus of all our separate journeys, but 
it is only at the passing of a hero that the Valhalla of poetry rings its 
bells and throws wide its gates in welcome. The setbacks and dis- 
appointments, the sorrows and misfortunes, that strew so liberally 
the path of ordinary life, require to be magnified a thousandfold 
before they can rub shoulders with the sublime. And that is why a 
certain type of literature, however lavish it may be with broken 
hearts, with thwarted hopes, with chronic melancholia, never attains 
the stature of the tragic. It belongs, properly speaking, this cloud 
upon the surface of the soul, to a separate and independent category 
of aesthetics, to that of the sad. 

But heroic personality is clearly not the sole or sufficient in- 
gredient of tragedy; if a figure of tragic dimensions basks con- 
tinually in the sun of good fortune, and reaps success at every step 
it takes, the penalty to be paid is contentment with a role in suc- 
cessful novels or, at best, in straightforward drama. There must be 
obstacles to face, enemies to circumvent, misfortunes to overcome; 
these obstacles, moreover, are of no ordinary size, but so colossal 
as to exact the utmost from a colossus, so overwhelming as to 
prove, after a long and honourable struggle, absolutely insuperable. 
The hero has therefore to cover, in the unfolding of the story, the 
whole distance between his initial reverse and his ultimate destruc- 
tion; some terrible mishap or calamity pushes him over the verti- 
ginous steep, down which he rolls until his misery, gathering 
momentum every second, is cut short by the final plunge into p.sychic 
ruin, madness, or the grave. 

Always the change of fortune must be from good to bad, never 
from bad to good, or even from better to worse, and, like the fairy- 
tale, back again to blissful happiness at the close. The conventional 
"happy ending” to a talc of woe, stock-in-trade of melodrama and 
the second-rate novel, either appals by its improbability or, when 
constructed to seem at least fairly plausible, gives the stamp of 
tragi-comedy to a literary production. Shakespeare, exhausted 
perhaps by the tension of his four tragic masterpieces, concludes 
his career as a dramatist with a scries of clumsily constructed 
tragic-comedies — Cynibeline, The Tempest, and The Winter^s Tale. 
The Greeks turned tragedy into comedy by the superlatively crude 
mechanism of the deus ex tnachina, which shocks us more than it 
did them because wc do not share their polytheistic superstitioas. 
Medea, the murderess, is wafted skywards by a winged chariot 
when on the point of being arrested for her crime; the goddess 
Athena appears in the iphigettia just in the nick of time to prevent 
Thoas from capturing the fugitive pair. Similar artifices, if somewhat 
less clumsy tlian tliuse, have been often used by modem dramatists 
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to steer their characters safely home, after many storms, to an 
haven of lifelong happiness. 

There emerges from what has been said that the hero should 
fall from a great height to annihilation. According to the principle 
of contrast, which looms so large among the fine arts, the greater 
the height from which he topples the more dire the ruin, the more 
sombre the tragic effect, of the whole catastrophe. From the very 
summit of worldly success, domestic felicity, outward prosperity, 
and inward peace of mind, he is hurtled by a concatenation of mis- 
fortunes that might to-morrow befall any one of us, into a yawning 
gulf of failure, suffering, and unfathomable despair. Many have 
maintained that phs^ical death, in whatever shape it may come, is 
the only fitting climax to such a story, but the example of the great 
tragedians suffices to show that the transformation of a rational 
being into a mental cripple or a lunatic, is equally, if not more 
terrible, than his bodily dissolution, 'fhe great majority of classical 
tragedies terminate, it is true, with tlic physical death of the hero 
or heroine; but that severe mental disequilibrium is alone sufficient 
for a tragic climax is attested by Prometheus, who lies chained in 
everlasting torment to his rock; by Oedipus himself, who leaves Iris 
pilace blinded and broken, but still alive; and by the Mrs. Alving of 
Ghosts, who is fated to linger on after her only son has gone raving 
mad before her eyes. 

If we glance back for a moment at the ground we have traversed, 
we shall see that the essence of the tragic, visible after every re- 
dundant feature has been pruned away, is really exceedingly simple ; 
an exceptional person endures exceptional ill fortune culminating in the 
destruction of his mental faculties', a single star of the first magnitude, 
shining in lofty isolation from its fellows, dives suddenly to extinction 
in the dizzy abyss of surrounding space. Whether such a fate as 
this has been allotted by providence to real figures moving, majcstical 
in tribulation, across the stage of world history, or by the artistic 
imagination to people whose only lives are in the pages of a novel 
or across the footlights of a tlieatrc, matters not in the least; for 
life has its tragedies as well as art. 

When we survey the dramatic tragedies of ancient and modem 
times, of all those periods when the arts have prospered in Western 
Europe, we find, besides tlie common traits already indicated, a 
striking cleavage in tlie manner of struggle which hurls the hero 
from his pedestal; it may cither be predominantly an outer conflict, 
when the hand of fate or the hostility of society conspires to over- 
throw him, or predominantly an inner psychological conflict, when 
he harbours in the mainsprings of his own personality a secret but 
invincible foe. Broadly speaking, the modem tendency is to empha- 
size the strident disharmonies within the soul, whereas the Greeks 
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preferred to stress the antagonistic relations in which an individual 
stands to his fe Ilow-men or to the cosmos. That personal character, 
rather than mere outward happenings, is the real focus of dramatic 
interest, \\ as first discovered by Euripides, and from that day to this 
tlie main current of European drama has flowed consistently in a 
subjective direction. The impersonal and philosophical sweep of 
classical tragedy has been brilliantly described in a passage from 
Wliitehead. “The pilgrim fathers of the scientific imagination as it 
exists to-day, are the great tragedians of ancient Athens, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides. Their vision of fate, remorseless and indifferent, 
urging a tragic incident to its inevitable issue, is the vision possessed 
by science. Fate in Greek tragedy becomes the order of nature in 
modern thought." 

It would be well in conclusion to examine briefly the purely 
subjective or psychological aspect of tliis particular embodiment of 
the beautiful; to consider, not the succession of happenings external 
to ourselves which are the separate links in a tragic story, but rather 
their direct effect upon the responsive reader or spectator, to t(?ar, 
if we can, a few pages from the autobiography of the sensitive 
recipient. Generations of philosophers have been staggered by an 
amazing paradox; men shun pain as they do the plague, yet here is 
a torture invented by themselves, that they pursue, embrace, and 
adore, as though they were passionately enamoured of it. This, too, 
is the stumbling-block that invariably trips up the aesthctical 
hedonist. There is, I believe, only one possible explanation for such 
anomalous behaviour; tliat, in the case of the tragic — ^as in that 
of the sublime, the ugly, and the grotesque — vre do not react with 
a simple homogeneous feeling of cither pleasure or pain, both senti- 
ments being in evidence to a greater or lesser degree, and that the 
gain accruing to us from the element of enjoyment and its attendant 
circumstances outbalances the loss we experience in terms of pure, 
undiluted suffering. Let us proceed to test our hypothesis in the light 
of fact. 

Nowadays the delicacy of our psychological insight exceeds the 
wildest dreams of Aristotle. We no longer regard pity and fear as 
the twin emotions ruling in the realm of the tragic, because W'C 
realize that they are casual by-products of the tragic process; if a 
person or a fictitious character is sympathetic to us, we feel, un- 
deniably, inclined to pity him when bowed beneath the weight 
of his misfortunes, and to tremble at every threat of impending 
calamity. As spectators we cannot long remain impartial, dis 
passionate, unmoved, in fact we become very soon partisans, 
planting ourselves firmly beside the hero and in the path of his 
advancing enemies; but emotions provoked in this way are directly 
relevant to a personal attitude towards the situation, to a subjective 
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disposition to favour one side rather than another, and only in- 
directly to the incidents that mark the course of the narrative 
itself. 

No one would deny that the sharp pangs of suffering that pierce 
the witness to a tragic history arc an immediate and direct outcome 
of the sombre happenings which are its very marrow. We spon- 
taneously, instinctively S3nnpathize, "feel with," the hero or heroine 
whom fate has so cruelly condemned, utilizing to the full our unhappy 
faculty for sharing in the feelings of others and for making their 
sorrows our own; while, if the Titan's misfortunes are completely 
unmerited by his deeds, an outraged sense of justice augments our 
tribulation. But, more powerful perhaps than any of these sources 
of despondency, is the sense of loss that clouds our whole horizon 
when some divine spark — so rare a visitant to this humdrum world — 
is suddenly and for ever quenched. We may be young, carefree, 
exuberant with vitality and hope, fortune may have showered her 
blessings on us with a lil^ral hand, but the illusions of a fool's 
paradise cannot save us, sooner or later, from facing the grim reality 
that tragedy reveals. It epitomizes the universal omnipotence of 
dissolution and death. Nothing, it reminds us, however extensive 
its bulk, however strong and durable its texture, however fresh 
and youthful its complexion, however rare, elevated, or beautiful 
its animating spirit, neither the rose that withers in a single summer 
nor the stars that fade out after millions of centuries, can stem, 
even for a moment, the irresistible and annihilating torrent of time. 
It bids each of us remember that though we strive untiringly to 
wrest from Nature the secret of her being, though our days are 
haunted by a loveliness that hovers so enticingly bt^yond our reach, 
existence is fleeting as a match that flames in the dark; that the 
treasure-house of knowledge will be despoiled, the fragile dream of 
perfection instantly shattered, in the iron grasp of a remote, in- 
evitable, and unexplored future. 

Yet, for such as arc able to appreciate the intrinsic merits of high 
tragedy, the impression it leaves on the soul is not by any means 
one of unrelieved gloom, or even of momentary pessimism about the 
value of individual lives. How well I remember Miss Nancy Vrice, 
wlio has done so much to raise the London theatre from its lament- 
ably low level, coming one day before an audience to plead on behalf 
of a fine modern tragedy written round the life of Nurse Cavcll; 
let no one be afraid, she so rightly assured us, that tragic drama 
will leave them in a state of acute depression or suicidal despair. 
Indeed, the reverse is true, not merely because it is often accom- 
panied by a retinue of agreeable concomitants — ^a well-constructed 
plot, carefully drawn characters, a troup of actors rising superbly to 
the occasion, a literary style rich in metaphor, abundant in vocabu- 
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lary, euphonious but natural in phrasing — ^not merely because our 
vitality is so enhanced by emotion that we prefer even terror or 
pain to the empty tedium of pure apathy, but, first and foremost, 
because a tragic history contains in itself a full measure of comfort, 
encouragement, and exalted joy. OT M ' 

Some of us, outraged by the baseness of human motives or con- 
vinced of the futility of human aspirations, may retreat from the 
dust of conflict to hibernate in a comfortable arm-ctiair C 3 micism; 
others, embittered by the buffeting they have received at the hands 
of fortune or society, may sally forth to castigate their fellows by 
dint of a caustic or ironical tongue; others still may be overcome, 
with the fading of adolescent dreams, by a blas^ indifference to 
everything save their private interests. But tragedy confounds 
the C5mic, silences the ironist, and arouses the most indifferent 
from their slumbers. What a marvellous piece of work, despite his 
simian heritage, is this insignificant biped who has made himself 
within a few million years unrivalled master of the whole globe; 
what unplumbed depths of feeling he hides in his puny breast, what 
inexhaustible wealth of thought, what magical flights of fantasy, 
what immeasurable devotion to forlorn hopes, losing causes, im- 
possible ideals, he carries about with him in a few inches of cerebral 
cortex. Nature may have poured the blood of wild beasts into his 
veins, but she has also cast him in tlie image of a god; she may 
turn life into a torture chamber from which death is a merciful 
deliverance, but she cannot crush the rebel within him or humble a 
spirit that is ignorant of defeat; she may destroy individuals as 
rapidly, as blindly, as remorselessly as she creates them, but the 
causes for which they suffered, the movements in which they found 
their immortality, survive to triumph in the promised land they 
beheld shining from afar, and where their brother pilgrims, tlianks to 
those before them who fell by the wayside, will one day enter into 
the fullness of joy. 

Fortifying and gladdening in the oppressive atmosphere of tragic 
bereavement, such reflections as tlicse flit, almost involuntarily, 
across our minds, and awaken an immediate echo in our sensibility. 
For our natural height, so dwarfish in the petty transactions of a 
breadwinner’s task, has been increased in the twinkling of an eye 
to the giant stature of a hero or a heroine; we have supported 
calamity after Aalamity — ^misfortune on the grand scale, not such 
pinpricks as are caused by the little vexations, the trifling dis- 
appointments, we find so hard to bear in ordinary life — without one 
murmur of complaint, without a flicker of an eyelid, with a steadfast 
equanimity born of inexhaustible courage; and, if our cause was that 
of the gentle Nazarene, or of the Maid who left her fields to weld 
France into a na^'ion, we have lived to see that the sacrifice was not 
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in vain, that the victory for which these pioneers strove so hard was 
won decisively by their successors. Such is the precious balm offered 
by the tra|;ic to its devotees; such is its sole justification for clai m ing 
that, though it may be sad, it is never depressing; and such the 
reason why, whenever drama has attained the high place it merits 
among the arts, whether in ancient Athens before its decline, or in 
England, France, and Spain during the Renaissance and its after- 
math, or in Western Europe ever since the romantic revival of 
poetry, tragedy has constantly reappeared as the highest and the 
most philosophical of its varieties. 
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(VII) MALEBRANCHE 

Professor JOFIN LAIRD 

Nicolas Maiebranche was bom in Paris on August 6, 1638, and 
died there on October 13, 1715. According to FontcncHe he was 
a tenth, according to Andr^ a thirteenth child, and his “machine” 
{i.e. his body) was persistently refractory. He was tall — about six 
feet — ^but something misshapen from rickets or some other such 
cause. His spine, according to the unprofessional P. Adry, was 
“tortueusc dans toutc sa longueur,” his clavicles too large, while his 
arms “n’etaient point attach^ a Tordinaire.” Besides he had “all 
the maladies known in his time,” including severe acidity of the 
stomach from the age of twenty-five onwards (probably arising from 
a duodenal ulcer). Nevertheless, he used to chew tobacco and was 
one of the earliest Parisians to become a coffee-drinker. For the 
most part, however, he tried to “manage his machine” by drinking 
water copiously. His portraits show him to have been strange, gaunt, 
intense, high-browed, and small-chinned. 

Wliat might have become of Maiebranche had his “machine” 
been less abnormal may be a matter for curious conjecture. His 
father had a good position in the royal treasury, and a matr rnal 
uncle was Viceroy of Canada; but Nicolas from the first was studious 
and unworldly. As an adolescent he wanted to be a Trappist, His 
“machine,” however, was unsuited for austerity and so became a 
fortunate occasional cause for the decision to make him a priest of 
the Oratory, the freest and mildest place in his church for a life-long 
meditative. 

Malebranche's views are summed up in the saying that h<' 
elaborated a Christian philosophy in which Descartes was the Doctor 
in things natural and Augustine the Doctor in the things of grace. 
The Oratory was a stronghold of Augustinianism made vigilant by the 
need for defining its position in relation to Jansenism and munitioned 
after 1656 by Ambrose Victor's edition of Augustine's works. Its 
attitude towards Cartesianism is rather more doubtful, but that 
doctrine was permitted and to some extent encouraged under 
P. Bourgoing; and P. Poisson, a noted Cartesian, entered the 
Oratory in the same year as Maiebranche (1660). 

By his own account, Maiebranche began by being extrmemciU 
privenu against the Cartesian philosophy, although he was also 
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contemptuous of his Peripatetic training at the college of La Marche 
and later at the Sorboniie. The 3?ear 1664, however, changed all 
that, for he ran upon a copy of the newly published (posthumous) 
De V Homme of Descartes in a bookstall on the Quai des Augustins 
and was at least half converted as he fluttered the leaves. There 
was no turning back. He mastered the volume, then Descartes’s 
other works; and he became for life a Cartesian Augustinian. 

The editor of De F Homme was De la Forge, a physician in Saumur, 
where Malebranche had spent some months of his professional 
training, and De la Forge, in the next year, published his Traits de 
Fesprit de Fhomme, developing his theory of occasionalism and 
explicitly coining the term. It is likely enough, therefore, that 
Malebranche had rather definite anticipations that day on the 
Quai dcs Augustins, and it is clear that he was strongly influenced 
later by the works of Dc la Forge (which he possessed) and also by 
the writings of the other chief French occasionalist (whom he quoted), 
the lawyer Cordemoy, who published his Le discemement du corps 
et de Fame in 1666. 

Doubtlc.ss Malebranche would have developed the theory for 
himself even if he had not found the name "occasionalism” in 
current use. In any case he made himself into the first Frencliman 
of his time in philosophy and one of the first in science and in letters. 
The first volume of his first (and greatest) book, the Recherche de la 
Virile, appeared in 1674 and was succeeded by the other three 
volumes at about the optimum interval for a healthy family. Of his 
later works, the most debated was his Traiti de la Nature et de la 
Grace (1680), one of the best was his Traiti de Morale (1683), wliile 
liis Entreliens sur la MHaphysique et la Religion (1688) gave the best 
general summary of his mature philosophy. But he W'as never long 
ixirted from his pen, and he defended his doctrines with a formidable 
array of polemical pieces. I have not read all his ^Things, and regret 
in particular that I have been unable to sec the interesting volume 
of dialogues in which (for the benefit of the Jesuit missionaries in 
China) he shows how pure reason can prove the existence of God to 
the confusion of the Confucians. But I have read some six thousand 
smallish pages. 

Tlic longest of these polemical activities was with the ageing 
jansenist, Amauld (who died during the controversy), but Malc- 
branchc also defended himself against R^gis, Fouchcr, and others, 
and against the Jesuits generally (despite his good offices to their 
missionaries in China). He had also to wait some time before ho 
gained Bossuet's admiration and Fontcnellc’s regard. His Treaty on 
Grace was put upon the index, but its author remained pretty calm. 

If I were in Italy,” he said, "where this sort of censure has its 
abode, I would abstain from reading a book condemned by the 
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Inquisition; accepted authority must be obeyed. In France, however, 
this tribunal has no standing. So there the Treatise will be read” 
(Andre’s Life, p. zoo). 

As I have said, Malebranche was renowned in letters and in 
science. He became a member of the Academy in 1699. De I’Hdpital’s 
dying request was that Malebranche should edit the treatise on the 
infinitely little. Leibniz dealt with him as a distinguished but erring 
equal about 1687 (when Malebranche candidly confessed to a 
Cartesian error regarding quantity of motion). Malebranche had 
a European reputation in the science of optics, and when he visited 
Rochefort in 1688 the officers of the fleet gave him a reception and 
consulted him about naval architecture. As regards letters, an 
admirable comment appears in Andre’s remark, “le pddantisme 
ctait cn d< 5 sespoir.” 

In so far as an elaborate philosophy can be summed up in a phrase, 
the epitome of Malebranche’s is that "we see all things in God.” 
His endeavour was to expound this Plotinian-Augustinian doctrine 
to the “new” or scientific w’orld. 

The phrase, however, might easily mislead. What Malebranche 
saw in God he saw with his mind and not with his eyes (indeed 
he believed that the colours he saw were, strictly speaking, in 
himself). As a scientist and philosopher he sought clear ideas (as 
the other new philosophers did), and he disdained all others. Yet 
Malebranche’s philosophy was not simply a theory of knowing; 
it was also a theory of being. In God's wisdom lay all our seeing, 
but God was also the sole reality, the great I AM; and there was 
no efficacy save in Him. He was Being in all its infinity; and He 
was omnipotent because aU effective pow’er (or causality) was 
His alone. 

For Malebranche, then, a clear idea was the pellucid intellectual 
vision of a Platonic or Plotinian essence, constitutive of ultimate 
reality. The man who saw such an idea participated in God’s wisdom, 
which was also God’s nature in the plenitude of its power. Sucli 
"ideas” were like the nombres nombrants that ordered as well as 
expressed the essence of numerically determined existence; and 
similarly with regard to geometry. God was the place of all such 
ideas, although not in the heretic^ sense tliat made Him extended. 
Yet God was the intelligible essence of extension, and also made 
the difference between possibility and actuality. 

According to Malebranche there was a total disparity between the 
way of clear ideas and the way of sense. Indeed error, the subject 
of the Recherche, was due in the main to the confusion between sense 
and knowledge. The senses did not really teU us anything. Hiey only 
warned us, and the man who mistook their pragmatical warnings 
(e.g. of danger) for knowledge of fact was the dupe of a prejudice 
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that dated from the Fall (when man’s body became a tyrannical 
obsession instead of a submissive, innocuous servant). The imagina- 
tion and the passions, being sensory and bodily, were tainted by this 
original sin; and so in sundry ways were many of our natural human 
inclinations. 

Consequently, a great part of Malebranche’s philosophy consisted 
of an account of the place of the senses and of their derivatives, 
such as memory, imagination, and passion. The grand rule of 
philosophy was Nosu teipsum, i.e. knowledge through clear ideas 
"in ihe silence of sense" and the total repudiation of sensory 
mis-knowing. 

In his account of the senses, Malebranche was content, for the 
most part, to argue from the facts concerning vision. Here, as he 
admitted, Augustine had not always divined what the new science 
had triumphantly ascertained; but Malebranche himself was 
heartened by the new discoveries. It was now known, he said, that 
colours (which, after all, are all that we see) were not in the object 
but in the beholder’s mind. Hence it was a gross error to suppose 
that they must reveal the nature of ph}^ical objects. If they revealed 
anything they revealed ourselves (and that very obscurely). In short, 
these new discoveries refuted the crude notion that the eyes are the 
messengers of truth in physics and the foolish superstition that 
seeing should be believing. 

What hold of colours, on this essential point, held also of the other 
sensible qualities. All of tliese were in us, as much as pleasure and 
pain, and they could not reveal the nature of extra-mental fact any 
more tlian pain could. The red-hot poker is no more red than it is 
in anguish, and scholastic-Aristotelian occult qualities, species 
impressae and the like, qualify for admission into Limbo. 

It may be doubted whether Malebranche was quite as consistent 
as he supposed. He did admit a certain unclear sensory representa- 
tion of distant objects. He accepted "natural judgments" in this 
matter, not infallible, but not at all contemptible, and such judg- 
ments seem, in his view, to have been largely based on sensation. 
He also held that the presence of a colour was a strong and reasonable 
although slightly risky indication of the existence of a physical 
object in one's neighbourhood. Indeed, he allowed himself to say 
of bodies "que nous less conndissons par la voie courte et sure mais 
confuse de I’instinct ou du sentiment” {A., I, i66).‘ In short, he 
did not uniformly hold that the senses revealed nothing concerning 
physical nature. 

Let us pass the point, however, and approach his account of the 
two great divisioirs of natural science, viz. («) physical bodies and 

* A. Correspondence with Arnauld, ed. 1709 (4 vols.). 
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the communication of movement, (ft) the laws of the union of body 
and mind. 

{a) In this matter the first point to settle is whether we know 
that physical bodies exist; the second point is our knowledge of 
their nature. 

On the first issue, Malebranche admitted quite candidly that it 
was impossible to produce an irrefutable scientific demonstration of 
the existence of such bodies. Natural reason supported a strong 
inclination to accept their existence, and Malebranche did accept it, 
admitting that he H'as bound to do so because the Scriptures said so. 
(It may not, however, be entirely clear what "the existence of 
physical bodies" could mean in Malebranche's philosophy. His 
official view of the meaning of real existence was participation in 
God's actualized as opposed to His merely possible ideas; and some 
may think that, in the physical domain, this view dims what should 
not be obscure). 

On the other hand, Malebranche was confident that if physical 
bodies existed it was demonstrable what their nature must be. 
Extension must comprise their whole essence. They must be extended 
and the attribution of other qualities to them was cither a sense- 
prejudice or the sense-begotten nonsense of the Peripatetics, the 
"galimatias impertinent et ridicule" of Aristotle or of some other 
clouded intellect. 

Bodies move. They move regularly. They move, if they move 
freely, in a straight line. Their movements can be described, pre- 
dicted, and postdicted with the most elegant precision by deductions 
from the fundamental laws of motion. Nevertheless, according to 
Malebranche, they have no efficacy. They can only receive motion, 
and can neither create nor acquire by communication any power 
whatsoever to move themselves or to move other bodies. All their 
power of any sort is divinely imparted. (See, c.g., /?.,* Eel. XV. 
vol. iv, 226.) 

This does not mean only that there is no way of demofistraluig an\ 
other efficacy. It means that there can be no other, that there is im 
possible suggestion of any other agency "that can make any impn's- 
sion at all upon an attentive mind." The thc'ologians, it was tru(s 
had adopted a face-saving nonsensical device according to which 
God lent His concurrence to all second causes. If so the concurring 
force would act, but would not act alone. Therefore the second causes 
would have to act too. They would be genuine independent causes 
(although part-causes) which is precisely what Suarez, Fonseca, and 
other such theologians wanted to conceal. Others talked of "Nature" 
and of "natural causes" acting in their own right once they were 
created, thus splitting the universe into a pagan and non-pagan part. 

< R, - Recherche de la Viriti, in edition of 1772 (4 vols.). 
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The unity of the universe stood in the way of all these devices, but 
Malebranche, far from being content with such assertions, disputed 
the ordinary view of our natural knowledge of natural causes on 
lines which appealed to Hume, and so influenced the more famous 
Scottish arguments that made natural causality an affair of sensitive 
belief rather than, in any sense, of clear ideas. (Malebranche might 
not have relished such company; but he found it.) 

{b) The contention that bodies could not act on minds, or minds 
on bodies, must have seemed much less revolutionary than the 
contention that bodies could not even act on one another The 
Cartesian view that minds must be unextended, bodies extended, 
combined with the doctrine that causal connection presupposes 
continuity of kind, made some such theory inevitable; and many 
would have agreed that the Cartesian muddle of the mdlange confus 
and the pineal gland was a thing not to be thought of. Malebranche 
could also quote Cordemoy in support {R., I, in). 

Hence parallelism, not interaction, seemed to be indicated in the 
two respects in which there is prima fade evidence of material-mental 
influence. The human will can produce no phj'sical effects. What 
happens is that Omnipotence moves my arm when I decide to raise it. 
God always answers this natural prayer. Similarly a pin-prick does 
not cause a smart. God regularly produces the smart in me when the 
pin enters my ‘‘machine." 

Such parallelism presented no theoretical difficulty to a philosopher 
who denied the efficacy while affirming the regularity of all (so-called) 
‘‘natural” causes. Psycho-physical parallelism was but a species of 
Malebranche’s universal ‘‘natural" occasionalism. On the other hand, 
the detail of his psycho-physics was subtl}' elaborated with special 
reference to the laws of the "machine" m sense, memory, passion, 
and a certain liaison des idies that anticipated much in the later 
associationism of such men as Hume, Helvetius, or even Hartley, 
but resembled Hartley rather than Hume inasmuch as the explana- 
tion was ba.sed upon presumed cerebral traces. (It must be confessed, 
however, that Malebranchc's physiology was somewhat sketchy. 
He knew something about the circulation of the blood, and supposed 
a good deal about animal spirits, their traces, and the structure of 
the brain.) 

This part of his doctrine had a theological side. As we have seen, 
Adam before the Fall was supposed by our author to have had a 
body that did not suffer from sense-obsessions. After the Fall, 
he and his offspring did so .suffer, and in our present state the w’oman 
was chiefly responsible for the perpetuation of original sin. Our 
mothers conceived us in sin because of the blood connection between 
the maternal machine (even its brain) and the foetus. In short, our 
bondage to our senses was an ineradicable maternal impression, 
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and the scientific Malebranche credulously collected a great deal 
of reputed evidence on thb curious subject. 

But what had Malebranche to say about our minds them- 
selves? 

Although he accepted and developed Cartesianism in so many 
ways, he differed acutely from the master in a part of his theory of 
the soul. He agreed that the essence of the self was thinking, and 
that the immaterial pensive substance was separated by the whole 
diameter of being from the incogitative material substance whose 
entire essence was spatio-temporal He also allowed that it was 
a contradiction to suppose that the soul could exist without 
thi nking , for in that case it would be a substance deprived of its 
essence. 

Evidently, however, this fens/e that was said to be the essence 
of mind was a formal defi^g property whose correspondence to 
actual empirical thoughts (such as sensation, imagination, or even 
reasoning) was a matter for inquiry. In dreamless .sleep, for example, 
there is no evidence of the existence of empirical thoughts. And here 
Malebranche vigorously asserted a very un-Cartesian standpoint 
from his earliest writings to his last (e.g. R., Bk. Ill, Pt. II, Ch. VII, 
and Eel. xi). 

His contention was that in respect of clear ideas the human mind 
was not as well known as ph}^ical bodies. Physical substances (he 
held) can be represented by clear ideas, but there is no comparable 
clarity regarding the “modifications" of our minds. We are aware 
of colour, odour, etc., by internal “sentiment or feeling"; we can 
prove these sensa to be non-ph}rsical and therefore (?) mental. 
But even the Cartesians disputed whether our minds were literally 
blue or stinking (Eel. xi) ; and when we examined an act of attention, 
say (and our minds were attentive), it was obvious that we had no 
clear idea why the essence called pensie generated the derivative 
called attention. “Quand je connais que z fois z sont 4, jc la connais 
tr^s clairement, mais je ne connais point clairement ce qui est cn 
moi qui le connait" (/?., IV,2ii). In short, we cannot clearly deduce 
the specific character of mental acts from their mental essence while 
we can deduce specific properties of triangles, say, from their spatial 
essence What knowledge we have of our empirical thought-processes 
is entirely an affair of internal sentiment, and is therefore, from the 
scientific point of view, enigmatic and almost negligible. 

These contentions, obviou.sly, have great metaph3^ical importance 
and are not much the worse because they have a distinctively 
modern timbre. All that Malebranche had to say about the mind 
bore the stamp of an unusually candid effort towards self-examina- 
tion, and showed the “meditative” at his best — at any rate if Ins 
descriptions be distinguished from certain of his inferences. 
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Among these inferences his various reflections concerning the 
nature of ideas, and certain of his views regarding the human will 
and its "freedom,” should be considered here. 

On the first point, critics and commentators (such as Sainte-Bcuve 
and Delbos) are apt to be rather unkind to Malebranche, and it 
seems plain that Malebranche was both puzzled and annoyed that 
his remarks about ideas and their nature should be taken with 
such portentous seriousness by Amauld and others, and selected 
for a flanking attack even upon his doctrine of grace. Indeed, he 
admitted that he had sometimes used the word “idea” rather loosely, 
although, by his own account, he had always used it very strictly 
when engaged in discussing Platonic or clear ideas. 

The detail of what Malebranche had to say concerning Amauld's 
Des vraies et des fausses idies deserves a book to itself and lias recently 
been admirably debated by Dr. Church in his Study of Malebranche. 
Here I shall attempt only to indicate Malebranchc’s point of view 
and his reasons for clinging to it. 

According to Amauld, in a part of his argument, it was the business 
of every idea to know. All ideas were "essentially representative.” 
Hence it W'as absurd to interpose merely representative entities 
between the mind and the things it knew; for ideas “represented” 
directly and immediately and would be embarrassed and indeed 
paralysed if there were such intervening deputies. 

Malebranche repudiated .such opinions, but from an oblique angle. 
He was as ready as anyone to deny the existence of certain sorts of 
representative intermediaries, for he repudiated the crude Aris- 
totelian-scholastic theory of species impressae, that is to say, of 
floating ph}rsical images that stuck in the mind. On the other hand, 
he strenuously denied that any "natural” psychological events could 
be "essentially representative.” To suppose .so, he affirmed, was 
a piece of uncrcaturely arrogance, and a confusion between sentiment 
and knowledge. 

His arguments in this connection were of varjdng merit. For the 
most part he was content to aver that vulgar sensory’ ideas cannot 
give knowledge of anything, and in particular are not infallible (as 
they would have to be were they essentially representative). Yet 
he also included many arguments that were very much weaker 
to the general effect that colours, sounds, and all other such "ideas” 
must be locally and temporally present to the soul. Hence since the 
mind could not “take a walk among the stars,” and since the stars 
could not walk into the mind without cerebral disaster, it followed 
(he said) that our minds could only represent the sun and the stars 
Md could not know these bodies directly. While the illustration 
half a pleasantry the contact-theory of perception implied in 
it was not a pleasantry'; and the argument tvas weak precisely 
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because the contact-theory (in an occasionalistic or in any other 
sense) can so easily be evaded. 

Sotetantially, Malebranche’s position was that clear ideas did not 
represent, and that vulgar sensory ideas would represent only if it 
pleased God to create some corresponding (physical) being (2?., Ill, 
390), For the object of genuine knowledge was always God, and the 
finite could not represent the infinite. What a finite being (with 
God's help) could do was to participate (i.e. to comprehend and be 
comprehended) in some measure in the divine wisdom. That was 
non-representative knowledge, and had no resemblance to Arnauld’s 
impious views. 

Malcbranche’s doctrine of the human will and its freedom had 
a warier eye for theological niceties than most other parts of his 
philosophy. This need not be said of the part of the theory that 
was a mere consequence of his general theory, e.g. that the alleged 
physical efficacy of the human wUl was as much of a myth as any 
other natural efficacy, and that the fact could be proved to demonstra- 
tion. But it has to be said of other parts of his doctrine. 

He maintained quite simply (and, some may think, quite un- 
critically) that our personal experience proved that wc were "free” — 
and this despite his belief that we had no clear ideas of ourselves or 
of the nature of our mental operations. Such freedom, hovrever, had 
(he said) no physical efficacy, and, strictly, could liave no mental 
efficacy either. Tlie solution was (e.g. T.N.G.,' 197, and frequently) 
that freedom consisted in suspense of decision or judgment. Such 
suspending of decision was in one sense inactivity and nothingness, 
yet, in another sense, provided the opportunity for the truth to 
become manifest to our attention. Sin and error were therefore due 
to a subtle way of doing nothing, and Malebranchc, like some; other 
eminent philosophers such as Locke and William James, seems never 
to have perceived that his proposed solution was a sham. To postpone 
decision is as much of an action, and, for that matter, as much of 
a decision, as to decide incontinently to act in other ways, and it 
has neither more nor less efficacy than any other sort of decision. 

The account of mechanics and of psycho-physics were Malc- 
branche’s contribution to what might be called natural philosophy. 
His account of "natural reason" in general was just his account of 
participation in the Logos (or God’s wisdom) ; and tliis, as he said 
{A,, III, 155), was attested by thousandfold experience as well as 
by pure argument. Like Malcbranche himself wc may assume that 
this third part of "natural" philosophy was affirmed and made 
manifest in the development of the other two. 

It has already appeared, however (although the point should now 
be underlined) that "nature,” "natural laws," and "natural philo- 
‘ T.t’ G. s Traitd de la Natwn et de la Grdce, ed. 1684. 
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sophy” existed on sufferance only in Malebranche’s considered 
theory. For him "nature” was a pagan superstition, and although 
the term might be used in certain contexts with comparatively little 
risk, it became mischievous folly if "nature” w'ere mistaken for 
something ultimate and truly independent. "My view is,” he said 
(/!., I, 51), "that the Nature of the pagan philosophers is a pure 
chimaera that men have imagined on the strength of the testimony 
of their senses.” It was a convenient boundary, but could not and 
should not stand for an autonomous province in the cosmos. 

Therefore, when Malcbranche added two other great general 
laws to the three already mentioned (admitting that probably there 
were others still but professing that he knew nothing about them), 
he believed himself not to be invoking a new spiritual realm to 
redress the balance of the old but simply to be asserting the sempi- 
ternal unity of a thcocentric universe. What he held was that the 
pagans (and all Christian theologians who builded upon Aristotle's 
or some other pagan philosophy) had omitted two fundamental 
general laws of reality in their metaphysical speculations. These 
were, fourthly, the laws by which the angels have the power to act 
on bodies and through bodies on human minds, and, fifthly, the 
laws by which Jesus Christ has sovereign (although, like the angels, 
only occasionalistic) power over the minds and hearts of mankind. 

The truths of the fourth and fifth general laws were said to be 
evinced by the Scriptures and by the operation of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church. They were not known by reason or by experience. 
"The dogmas of Faith,” Malebranchc said (^ 4 ., IV, 176), "are 
invariably the foundation of my metaphysical reflections.” 

Discussing the fourth general law, Malcbranche, a persistent 
defender of the regularity of divine action, went a long way towards 
denying the reality of sporadic, ad hoc miracles. Although he could 
not deny them all, he tried to generalize the bulk of the received 
miracles. As he admitted, some explanation had to be given for the 
accepted fact that the temporal prosperity of the Hebrews (for 
example their frugal but presumably sufficient rations of manna) 
corresponded with the nicest precision to the merits of their moral 
and religious behaviour. So Malcbranche affirmed that it was 
certain (/ 4 ., II, 300) tliat God had given St. Michael and tlic angels, 
but more particularly St. Michael, the power of recompensing or 
chastening the Israelites in precise proportion to their fidelity or 
infidelity. St. Michael, however, W'as only an occasional cause. God 
answered his prayers about the Israelites quite regularly. As Nicole 
(a critic) said, God did so because that was the cheapest way. He 
pooled the necessary miracles. 

The fifth law was also occasionalistic. It was Christ as man who 
was the occasional cause of the New' Covenant. Christ was the 
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propitiation for our sins, the meritorious cause of all grace, and also 
the distributive (occasional) cause of grace when He was established 
as the chief priest in God's house. “C’est k lui comme homme, mais 
uni k la sagesse ^emelle, qu'il appartient de construire le temple 
de Dieu vivant” [A., II, 383). This temple was the Church; and 
Christ, the mediator and intercessor, was not more efficacious than 
any other finite cause. On the other hand, God was not less attentive 
to the prayers of His son than to the natiual prayers of men. He 
therefore engendered an holy concupiscence, through Christ's 
intercession, to counteract the sordid concdpiscence that came from 
the Fall. It is further to be remarked that Malebranche was quite 
prepared to accept certain paradoxical consequences over which his 
opponents made merry. “Oui, monsieur," he said {A., I, 465), “J&us 
Christ cst mdtre de philosophic, dc math^matique, d’aritlun^tique 
en ce sens que lui scul enseigne aux hommes toutes les vdrit^s qu’ils 
decouvrent en consdquence de leur attention." 

Before proceeding further with this “unfortunate”* theory of 
grace it seems advisable to say something of Malcbranchc’s system 
of ethics. 

He had little S3anpathy with the pagans. "Let Greek sages," he 
said (Af.,* ii), “or Stoics prate of deus sive naittra" It was for him 
to consider the universe of the true God. In ethics God’s order was 
all; it was the sole virtue, and it involved a meditative retirement 
into oneself, a hearkening to the iimer voice “in the greatest possible 
silence of the senses” (Af., 21). 

Whatever libertines or soi-disant esprits forts might say, ethics 
was based upon love of a certain sort, viz., the thirst for union with 
deity, and the love of God’s order. What had to be subjugated was 
mere amour-propre, Christ being the occasional cause of habituation 
into saintliness (M., 83). 

Everyone desired happiness (cf. T.N.G., 186). It w-as pleasure 
that made anyone actually happy (T.N.G., 224). Indeed, good and 
felicity of some sort were convertible terms. But although all 
happiness was in some sort good, carnal happiness was a tawdry 
business that separated us from God. Malebranche’s psycho-physics, 
his doctrine of efficacy, and the rest of his general philosophy were 
pressed mto the service of these contentions. 

The second part of the book dealt with our duty. Even the just 
might commit bad or irregular acts. There must therefore be rules 
and discipline — ^in other words, duty. So there were general duties 
towards God, more special duties towards God’s wisdom (e.g. to 
contemn mere imagination, to avoid mistaking scientific excitement 
or reputation for genuine meditation). There was the duty of com- 

* A., IV, 212. » M. = Trailide Marche. H. July's e«lition, iSii-. 
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mitting all our felicity into God's hands; and there were particular 
duties towards the several persons of the Trinity. 

In addition, there were secular and human duties regulating, 
e.g., the esteem, the respect, and the benevolence that a man should 
exercise towards his fellows. (Thus (Af., 193) there could be no truly 
social relationship between men who despised one another.) There 
were universal duties, of which the chief was the requirement that 
true or spiritujil goods should not be denied to anyone (Af., 202). 
There were special duties towards political and ecclesiastical 
superiors, and there the bishop was greater than the magistrate 
**as being nearer God's wisdom" although, for the same reason, 
"the abuse of ecclesiastical authority is more criminal before God 
than the abuse of royal authority" (Af., 213). There W'cre conjugal 
and parental duties. (Malebranche gave severe injunctions for 
accelerating the rationalization of young children, though he was 
fond of them himself.) There were duties towards all equals, "the 
chief aim of all our duties being to preserve charity among men 
and to unite ourselves to them in a tender and durable friendship 
in order to be of service to them and to make them scr\’iceable to 
themselves" (Af ., 245). Finally, each man had duties towmds himself, 
and principally the duty of sanctifying himself. 

Indeed, there can seldom have been a finer or more closely knit 
exposition of contemplative and catholic Christian ethics. 

But let us return to the theory of grace. 

According to Malebranche, the only possible reason for God's 
action in creating any universe rather than in not creating at all 
was God's glory ( 7 \A\G., 2), and the divine amour-propre. Hence 
all that He did must show forth His glory. Essentially, however, 
He was wisdom; and simplicity, order, and regularity were the 
inevitable criteria of wisdom. 

Consequently, if God had to choose between, on the one iiand. 
His great love of mankind and His desire that all should taste 
felicity, and, on the other hand, the simplicity of His orderly ways, 
it followed that He must choose the latter or (what was impossible) 
cease to be divine. The multiplication of special miracles was not 
simple or orderly. We had, therefore, to believe that God did not 
exercise His special providence in this way (unless, if ever, on very 
rare occasions) and so had to accept the consequence that He (very 
reluctantly) permitted evil, and a great deal of it, to exist in order 
that His glory might not be tarnkhed by His departure from His 
divinely simple principles of cosmic order. Malebranche fully 
admitted the reality of evil, and of a certain "disorder" (i 4 .. Ill, 277) 
in the universe, but he regarded these as minor affairs, however 
prevalent and however terrible. Indeed, his various estimates of 
the proportion of persons saved varied betw-een i and 5 percent, 
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with a preference for the lower %ure, and he was horrified at the fact. 
But, as he thought, fact it was. 

It was fact despite God's magnificent provision for its alleviation 
by making Christ (and His temple the Church) the occasional cause 
of human salvation. More in detail Malebranche averred concerning 
this matter that Christ’s intercessions were His fugitive particular 
desires {T.N.G., 131) with the consequence that certain special 
persons at special times had the special benefit of His intercessions 
and solicitude. (So far as I know Malebranche ignored the obvious 
consideration that if God’s wisdom and regularity were saved by 
committing general powers of the order commonly called miraculous 
to St. Michael or to Christ, there was no good Malebranchian reason 
why God might not have increased such delegated occasional power 
to such an extent that no one would be damned. Wliy should the 
thing depend upon what Christ happened to think about at any 
given moment?) 

Not unnaturally this doctrine of grace was hotly attacked. 
Occasionalistic or not, the general implications concerning evil and 
retribution seemed .shocking to some, luid Malebranche’s doctrine 
of freedom (on which sin and punishment depended) could scarcely 
be expected to win general assent. Indeed, it is not .surprising that 
Malebranche was accused on the one hand of embracing Luther’s 
heresy (i,e. of believing in a “scr\’ile” will) and, on the other hand, 
of being far too Pelagian (or libertarian). 

Such controversies, however, had little bearing upon the problem 
of predestination, about which so many modems are shockc'd 
without having taken the trouble to understand the question. 
Malebranche took it to be obvious, and agreed by all compe tent 
theologians, that God, in making the universe actual instead of 
a mere possibility, fore.saw all that would come to pass in the universe, 
and consequently foreknew prr-ciscly who would be damned. He 
therefore predestined everj'one to his fate; for He created everyone, 
knowing what each would do. Accordingly, the serious question 
regarding predestination reduced itself to a very fine point. As 
Malebranche said (A., I, 518), "Toute cette dispute de la prWestina- 
tion sc reduit a savoir, si Dieu veut premicrement sauver tels et tels, 
et leur donner pour cela telles et tcllcs graces; ou si Dieu veut 
premiirement donner sa grace a tels et tels, et sauver ceux qu'il 
prevoit cn devoir fairc un bon usage." On that point the Church had 
made no definite declaration. 

Such, then, are the general lines of Malebranche’s Christian 
philosophy. “1 write for philosophers,” he said, ‘‘but for Christian 
philosophers who revere the Scriptures and the infallible tradition 
of the universal church" (Af., 83). It would be a serious error, there- 
fore, to regard him primarily as a mere philosopher whose important 
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contribution was only to the “new world" of Cartesian science. 
Yet if any man worked for an integrated philosophy based on 
rationally sifted evidence, that man was Mdebranche. Therefore 
there is nothing really peculiar in the apparent paradox that anti- 
dcistic writers, as well as jansenists, Jesuits, and others, looked 
askance at his work. 

Few expositors of a Christian philosophy have ever made a more 
profound and a more origmal synthesis than he. He was the Aquinas 
of the new world, and if he did not have quite Aquinas's stature, 
the reason why his philosophy did not and does not have the same 
commanding position in the circles for which he wrote is partly that 
the wreckage of Aristotclianism seems easier to save than the 
battered hulk of Cartesianism, partly that Malebranche was the 
last of the great Cartesians, in so far as he was a Cartesian. Indeed, 
as we have seen, some of his best arguments could be and were used 
by the empiricists of the eighteenth century. The very clarity and 
grace of his style contributed to this result. 

But let us inquire further into liis influence. 

On the Continent, Malcbranchc's views entered largely into the 
lively Cartesian and anti-Cartesian controversies of the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. For example, the redoubtable Baylc 
entered into the lists, defending Malebranchc's opinions against 
Arnauld's regarding the relations between “plaisir" and “bonheur." 
(How could there be any credit in renouncing carnal pleasures unless 
a good was renounced?) It is interesting also to note that a short 
work published in 1770 and largely wTitten by Holbach, entitled 
Le Militaire Filosoplie, ou DifficitUes proposees an R, P. Malebranche, 
assumes throughout that ilalebranchc was regarded at that time 
as the shadow of a perfectly candid name and argues that he should 
have adopted a personal not an institutional view in his discussions 
on matters of religion. Among other Continental authors greatly 
influenced by Malebranche in the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
a recent witer (Vidgrain) mentions “Fardelln, Cardinal Gerdil, 
Rosmini, GioIxTti in Italy; Ubaghs and the University of Louvain 
in Belgium; the Abb^ de Lignac, Fabre, Branchereau and ^Igr. 
Hugonin in France.” Gerdil's book (Turin, 1748) is the only one 
of these I have seen. In intention the book was anti-Locke even 
more than pro-Malebranche, but Gerdil believed ilalebranclie’s ideas 
to be true dans le fond (Preface) and adapted a saying of Fonte- 
nellc's to the general purport that it was a much easier business to 
be a philosopher than to be both philosopher and Christian. 

Malebranchc's influence in this country was very considerable 
indeed. I have already said something of Hume's attitude towards 
his views, and most recent works on Hume (such as Dr. Church's 
or my own) supply fuller eWdence. Recent commentators on Berkeley 
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again are agreed that Berkeley had Malebranche prominently in 
mind, and Dr. Luce, the latest of them all, in his Berkeley and Male- 
branche (Oxford, 1934), makes much more extensive claims. 

As is well known Locke wrote an essay (published posthumously) 
with the title An Examination of P. Malebranche*s Opinion of 
seehig all things in God. This essay extended to some 20,000 words, 
and Locke's editor explains that it was "not published by the author 
because he looked upon it to be an opinion that would not spread, 
but was like to die of itself or at least do no great harm" {Works, 
ed. 1801, IX, 210). 

Certainly Locke himself was influenced very little; for Locke 
could wite "I think it is more possible for me to see with other 
men's eyes and understand with other men's understanding than 
with God's; there being some proportion between mine and another 
man's understanding, but none between mine and God's" (IX, 251). 
The man who could write that might have had some sympathy with 
M;ilebranche's Cartesianism. but could have had none with his 
Platonic Augustinianism. Nevertheless, unintelligible as Locke 
may have found the fact, there were plenty of nco-Platonists in 
England in Loejee's time with whom Locke had to reckon, and 
Locke, during his lifetime, did publish his Remarks upon some of 
Mr. Norris's books wherein he asserts P. Malebranche* s Opinion 
of our seeing all things in God. Among other objections, Locke 
affirmed that Norris (and Malebranche) had fallen headlong into "the 
religion of Hobbes and Spinoza by resolving all, even the thoughts 
and will of men, into an irresistible necessity" (X, 255 et seq.). [Never- 
theless, the pseudo-solution of suspense of will was accepted by 
Locke in the twenty-first chapter of the second book of his Essav-] 

Norris, Rector of Bemerton and at one time Fellow of All Souls, 
was an enthusiastic disciple of Malebranche and of St. Austin, 
as may be seen in the works mentioned by Locke, and in Norris’s 
magnum opus, the Essay Towards the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible 
World. The same is true of Arthur Collier in his Clavis Universalis. 
Indeed, many of Locke's critics, such as Lowde (whom Locke 
respected), considered that Locke, Norris, Blount, and Malebranche 
were all deists of a kind, or at any rate far too rationalistic, so that 
their differences did not matter very much. They were common 
enemies of the Church of England. Lowde, however, was a better 
critic of Locke than of Malebranche, as may be sufficiently indicated 
in the following excerpts from his Moral Essays (1699). Regarding 
efficacy, "the monsieur betakes himself to his modish way of fencing 
with ideas" (p. 157). Regarding Malebranche's main thesis, "his 
Notions seem not here to lye very cleare in his Head" (p. 161). 

The chief agent in the spread of Malebranche's ideas in England 
was T. Taylor, the Platonist, who translated Malebranche's Recherche 
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(sr ‘"Search") together with his Treatise on Grace into English in 
1694. In the dedication to the work Taylor wrote, "This, sir, unmasks 
the errors which impose on man in abusive appearances. This 
conducts you in the way to truth, through all the mazes of doubt 
and uncertainty and gives you the prospect of such an happiness 
as shall fill the whole extent and capacity of your soul." In a subse- 
quent work, The Two Covenants (1704), Taylor said, ‘"What I here 
offer is bottom’d upon Mr. Malebranche and is but a comment, as 
it were, upon his text." Taylor also quoted an unqualified eulogy of 
Malebranche from "the ingenious Mr. Norris," which ran as follows : — 
""If you would have a general instrument of knowledge, an uni- 
versal key, a book that will thoroughly regulate, order, and form 
your understandings and teach you how to use your intellectual 
powers for the avoiding of error, and conduct you in the search of 
truth (a search almost as unsuccessful as that of happiness), that will 
instruct you in the most fundamental theories and prepare you for 
all that is further intelligible: that will purify and refine your minds, 
and brighten, clear up, and enlarge your thoughts: that will rid 
you of all your prejudices and sensible prepossessions, give you clear 
and distinct ideas of things, and furnish you with the true and solid 
principles of science, and with the most necessary and important 
conclusions. In fine, if you would have a book that is alone a library, 
and an ever rising and flowing spring of knowledge, that ought never 
to be out of your hands but always to be read, studied, dwTlt and 
fed upon, till it be digested, made your own, and converted, as it 
were, into the very substance of your souls, let me recommend to 
you M. Malebranche de la Recherche de la Vdriti, . . . For indeed to 
speak out truly what I think ... I take it to be upon all accounts 
one of the best books that is in the world; and that of all human 
composures there is none that docs better serve the interests of 
truth and of true religion." 
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ON THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING PRO- 
FESSOR MILNE’S COSMOLOGICAL THEORY 

HERBERT DINGLE, D.Sc., A.R.C.S. 

On page 95 appears a review of a book by Professor E. A. Milne 
in which is described a new theory of the metrical character of the 
world and the interpretation, in .the light thereof, of many important 
astronomical phenomena. Although the author states that his object 
is not to criticize the general form of the principle of relativity, 
there appears to be a fundamental distinction between tlie view- 
points of Einstein and Milne wliich is frequently emphasi/x'd and 
which it is profoundly important to examine as minutely as possible, 
for if Professor Milne's claim is established the foundations of 
physics arc essential^ modified. The purpose of this article is to 
compare the outlooks implicit in Milne's theory and the theory of 
relativity, respectively, in order to see how far, if at all, current 
ideas require alteration. It should be mentioned tliat, although 
Professor Milne speaks of his theory as "the principle of relativity 
in a much weaker form" (weaker, that is, in its power of restricting 
natural possibilities, not in its power of n'presenting phenomena) 
and frequently uses the word "relativity" to describe it, we shall 
here, to prevent misunderstanding, restrict the meaning of the word 
to Einstein's theory. 

We begin witli what is common ground: we shall accept it without 
discussion. Our minds have an intuitive knowledge of the passage^ 
of time, but no such knowledge of space; our various experiences, 
that is to say, arc arranged in a time-order, but they all happt n 
"here." In order to make* sense of them we invent a continuous 
extension called "space" in which we place "events" postulated to 
be the origins of those experiences, and we extend our notion of 
time over this continuum, so that each event happens at a jjarticular 
place, and at a particular instant of time coincident with some 
instant in the time sequence of our actual experiences. Thus, the 
experience of a sudden sensation of light is attributed to an event 
called "the outburst of a new star" which occurred at some assigned 
place at an instant when some former experience was occurring to the 
observer. There is at least a large amount of arbitrariness in the 
metrical qualities we may assign to this space, and also to the time 
we may assign to each event located in it; all that is necessary is 
that the assignments shall be logically self-consistent and shall 
merge continuously into the actual time-order of the observer's 
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experiences (with which they must always be compatible) when the 
events contemplated approximate to here and now. 

This is the starting-point of both theories: let us see first how 
relativity proceeds therefrom. Since Milne does not consider dynamics, 
we may restrict ourselves here to the special theory of relativity. 
We shall present the arguments in a form slightly different from, 
though logically equivalent to, that usually adopted, in order to 
simplify comparison with Milne’s procedure. 

We begin by defining space in terms of an arbitrarily adopted 
"rigid scale," to which we assign the property of keeping a constant 
length wherever (and whenever) it is placed. There is, at this stage, 
no meaning in asking whether its length does remain constant, 
because constancy is defined in terms of it. Thus, if, according to 
the ordinary standards of physics, the chosen rod is continuously 
rising in temperature and therefore, according to those standards, 
continuously expanding, we shall express this by saying that the 
ordinary standards of physics are continuously falling in tempera- 
ture and therefore continuously contracting, our "rigid scale" alone 
remaining variable. It is perfectly arbitrary whether w^e choose one 
standard or another to define constancy. 

Wc soon discover, however, that there is a natural phenomenon 
(known as the "Doppler Effect") which makes it imperative to 
choose a particular scale. Briefly, this phenomenon is that the 
spectrum of light radiated or reflected from a body whose distance 
(judged by this scale) from the obser\Tr is changing, is displaced 
with respect to the spectrum of similar light radiated from a body 
permanently at the position of the obscr\Tr. It is conceivable, of 
course, that this effect might he ascribablc to a "field of force" 
instead of to motion, or to a physical difference in the sources of 
the two beams of light, so that our use of the word "imperative" is 
really not justified. Milne, however, by implication rejects all such 
interpretations, and insists strongly that the Doppler effect is a 
kinematic phenomenon, so for our present purpose we may take it 
as establishing an absolute definition of constancy of distance 
between ourselves and a distant point; i.e. as defining an absolutely 
“rigid scale." 

Wc have now to choose a standard scale of time. W'c choose any 
phenomenon which is repeated unceasingly in our experience, and 
define the successive repetitions as occupj’ing equal times. Again, it 
does not matter fundamental]}^ how irregular tJiose intervals are 
according to our customary clocks; all definitions of equality are 
equally valid. We find it convenient, however, to choose a definition 
in tlie following way. Wc set up a definite length of rigid rod, as 
already defined; place at one end a mirror, and at the other a lamp 
behind a circular wheel having equally spaced teeth at its circum- 
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ference, which we can rotate about the rod, which passes normally 
through its centre. We adjust the mirror so that, when the wheel 
is not rotating, a ray of light from the lamp, passing through the 
space between two teeth, is reflected from it back through that space 
again into our eye. On rotating the wheel we find that the light 
disappears, that ray which passes between any pair of teeth being 
now stopped, after reflection, by that one of the teeth which ha.s 
moved, during the journey of the light, into the position formerly 
occupied by the space. We adjust the speed of rotation of the wheel 
so that the reflected light is permanently invisible, and then we 
define the times of successive rotations (which may be measured by 
a cyclometer) as equal intervals of time. By making the teeth, 
spaces, and ray of light sufficiently narrow, we can reach any degret; 
of precision we wish — subject, of course, to quantum theory restric- 
tions which are not in question here. 

It is to be noticed that although, for the purpose of description, 
we have spoken of light travelling from the lamp to the mirror and 
back again, there is no assumption that light has a constant 
velocity, or indeed has any existence. Everything could liave been 
described in terms of our own operations and cxpcTicnccs, without 
considering the passage of any physical agent from the lamp to 
the mirror. 

We next find by experiment that the time-scale given in this way 
is independent of the length of the rod chosen, in the sense that 
equal time intervals determined with one rigid rod arc equal lini<- 
intervals determined with any other. The cyclometer readings vary 
with the length of rod m such a way that the change of reading for 
any period of time is inversely proportional to the length of rod 
used. Thus, if we set up two such pieces of apparatus (which we 
shall call "clock-.scales”) side by side, w'ith rods of lengths I and 2 /, 
respectively, and operate them simultaneously over a limited period 
of time of any duration, the change of cyclometer reading of the 
first, when that of the second is a, will be 2«. This means that if 
(as on other grounds we find it convenient to do) we postulate an 
entity called "light" which travels from the lamp to the mirror and 
back, the average to-and-fro velocity of this entity, according to 
our adopted standards of length and time, is the same everywhere. 
If, further (as again on other grounds we find it convenient to do), 
we associate with this light a frequency of vibration indicated by 
the position of its spectrum, it follows that this frequency defines a 
time-scale according to which the average to-and-fro velocity of 
light is the same everywhere in space. 

Agam, however, we need not think of light at all. In that ca«c 
our result means that the length of rod divided by the time of one 
revolution of the wheel is independent of the dimensions of our 
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instrument. For the sake of brevity we shall not further refer to the 
freedom of our conceptions from the idea of light as a ph3^ical agent. 
It will be clear that the constancy of the velocity of light is simply 
a poetical way of stating what time-system wc are using: we define 
our time measure in such a way that light, if we call it into existence, 
has a constant velocity. The advantage (apart from irrelevant 
physical considerations) of calling it into existence is that since 
this time-system is related to our rigid scale in a particularly simple 
manner which we could never discover except by observation, it is 
convenient to assign this fact to something in the nature of the 
objective world, and light is admirably fitted to be that something. 

Our clock-scale now enables us to measure the time of any event 
at which it is present, and therefore the time-intcr\^al between any 
two events in our own experience, since it is now to be regarded as 
a part of ourselves. We call this interval the “proper time-interval" : 
it measures the passage of our intuitive time. Since both events are 
"here," there is no space interval between them. Wc have yet, how- 
ever, to define the (so far arbitrary) time which we arc to assign to 
an event at which wc arc not present with our clock-scale. We do 
this by choosing a time-system such that the velocity of light (= c) 
is everywhere and always constant — ^not merely the average to- 
and-fro velocity which we have already established, but the velocity 
in any direction. If, then, to a particular experience which happens 
to us at a proper time, /, we assign a cause at a distance, r, we must 

r 

place that cause at a time simultaneous with our proper time, t — . 

0 

We can now define uniform motion. Imagine a straight line set 
out in any direction, along which we place lamps at equal intervals 
according to our rigid scale. Set a body moving along the line, and 
arrange for it to light each lamp momentarily as it comes to it. 
A stationary observ’cr will then sec a number of flashes at times 
^3» • • • by his clock. The motion is said to be uniform when 
the intc*rvals, /g — h* ^3 — ^2* • • • equal, and the common 

magnitude of those intervals, for a given distance between consecu- 
tive lamps, provides the data for measuring the speed of motion. 

Experiment now shows that a clock-scale constnicted in the 
manner we have described dot's not change its behaviour when it 
is moving uniformly. Thus, if we operate two clock-scales in the 
same manner, and set one of them moving uniformly along our line, 
its light does not reappt'ar betwTCn the teeth. It therefore gives a 
value for the velocity of light which is independent of its uniform 
motion. Wc can, further, by a suitable mechanical contrivance, 
record the readings of the moving clock when it receives light-signals 
from any two neighbouring events, and compare the inter\'al 
between those readings with the inter\'al betw’een the readings of 
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our stationary clock for the same events. It then appears that the 
time-intervals between the events deduced from the two pairs of 
clock readings are not the same. Hence, since the velocity of light 
is constant, the space-intervals given by the stationary and moving 
rods cannot be the same. Nevertheless, a simple combination of the 
space and time intervals turns out to be independent of uniform 
motion. Now a space and an associated time were, in the first 
instance, quite arbitrarily invented in order to simplify the ration- 
alization of our experiences. Obviously, then, that end can be much 
better served by adopting instead a single extension whose metrical 
properties are defined by the indications of our clock-scale. In such 
an extension (called “space-time") the intervals between events are 
unaffected by uniform motion* of the instrument, and so may be 
called “absolute.” When the instrument is present at two events 
there is no “space” separation, and the interval is identical with 
the proper time separation. When the events are “simultaneous” in 
the time-system defined by any state of motion of the instrument, 
there is no time separation, and the interval is identical with the 
corresponding space separation. 

This account of the special theory of relativity is designed, not 
necessarily to be completely free from logical gaps (although, it is 
hoped, it is free from logical errors), nor to present the experiments 
involved in the precise form in which they are carried out, but to 
make comparison with Milne’s theory as direct as possible. It will 
be noticed that no assumptions are made. The liberty afforded by 
the agreed fact that space and external time are originally arbitrary 
conceptions is accepted fully, and accordingly postulates are made 
which are restricted step by step only by the requirements of actual 
observations. The final result is that an extension called “space- 
time” is adopted and defined by metrical properties given by the 
readings of two kinds of instrument — scales and clocks. These two 
kinds arc virtually reduced to one by making use of the observed 
fact that a time-scale is possible which combines naturally with our 
space-scale to give an invariant measurement of space-time. 

Before considering Milne's alternative to this procedure, it w ill bo 
w'cll to look at his objections to it. They arc two — first, the inde- 
finability of the rigid scale; and secondly, the artificiality of “space- 
time.” Let us examine them. 

Milne asserts that the rigid scale of relativity theory is an ill<> 
gitimate conception because a precise description cannot be given 
to another observer and W'c can therefore not be sure that two 
observers are using “identical" scales. Ignoring for the moment the 
question whether this, if it were true, would constitute a disquali- 

> General relativity extends this independence to the case of non-uniform 
motion. 
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fication, we notice that the charge of indefinability appears to arise 
from an oversight which, as we shall see, also vitiates Milne’s con- 
structive proposals: he appears to have overlooked the significance 
of the Doppler effect. Here is a prescription for making a rigid 
scale which is perfectly communicable. TaJee any solid rod, place at 
one end a lamp and at the other a mirror adjusted to reflect the 
lamplight back to a position adjacent to that of the lamp. The rod 
is rigid so long as the spectra of the direct and reflected light remain 
relatively undisplaced.* 

The second objection appears to arise from an inconsistency of 
thought. It would be intelligible coming from a critic who main- 
tained that space and world-wide time were independent objective 
existences, but Milne takes as his fundamental standpoint the 
position that the time-sequence of our experiences is sdl that is 
intuitive, and that space (and consequently the time to be assigned 
to events in space) is an artificial construct. He is therefore denying 
to relativity the right to one artificial construct while himself 
adopting two. The fact that those two are (arbitrarily) formed out 
of the arbitrary measurements of intuitive time does not save them 
from being artificial. Space-time also is formed out of the measure- 
ments of intuitive time — an interval between two events in space- 
time can lx; defined as the proper time between those events — and 
it is far less arbitrary. Milne appears to be appealing to the preju- 
dices of the pre-relativity thinker who regarded space and time as 
fundamentally independent, without realizing that he is violating 
those prejudices far more by employing the same measuring instru- 
ment for both space and time. 

Let us, however, come to Milne’s theorj^ itself. The observer, 
whose a priori equipment is simply an intuitive appreciation of the 
pas.sagc of time, selects arbitrarily any recurring phenomenon and, 
like the relativist, defines the successive repetitions as occupying 
equal times. He invents a space in which events are situated, and 
assigns to each event in that space a corresponding time in the 
following w’ay. He sends to the event a signal, chosen arbitrarily 
except for the requirement that it can be immediately reflected back 
to him (or, alternatively, a .second observer coincident with the 
event in question may, immediately on the arrival of the signal, 
dispatch another similar one to him). He thus obtains two clock- 
readings, and /g, corresponding respectively to the dispatch and 
return of the signal. He then defines the time, T, of the event as 

+ y, and the distance, R, of the event as -(/, — /,), where c is 

2 

any arbitrary number. 

* See the remarks on p. 66 concerning the practicability of proposed 

observations. 
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Comparing this with the relativity procedure up to this point, 
we see that it requires only one instrument (a clock) instead of two 
(a clock and a scale), and, moreover, the clock remains arbitrary. 
The source of these two additional degrees of freedom is clearly 
that the restrictions recognized by relativity — ^namely, the fact of 
the Doppler effect, restricting the measurement of space, and the 
postulate of the constancy of the velocity of light, restricting the 
measurement of time — ^are not accepted. It follows inevitably that 
Milne's theory must be relatively indefinite in two respects. The 
first is that it docs not provide for the observed absoluteness of 
relative motion. However the distance of a body is “changing," we 

c 

can alvrays choose a clock so that -(t, — 0 remains constant in 

2 

time, and the body is consequently judged to be at rest, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Doppler effect gives us an absolute 
criterion of its motion with respect to the observer. Milne appears 
partly to realize this defect, for he writes (p. 26) : “When we dispense 
with the concept of the rigid length-measure it is not at once 
apparent vrhat is meant by being 'relatively stationary.' " He does 
not seem, however, to grasp the full extent of the damage it does 
to his scheme, for he goes on : “I have in fact analysed this 'stationar} ' 
problem, with surprising results, but they will not be treated Ikto." 
Since the problem vitally affects the foundation of the theory, it is 
essential that it should be treated here. 

Let us, however, suppose that for the “arbitrary" clock we choo.se 
a particular one which distinguishes between relative rest and 
motion. The Doppler effect requires that this particular one shall 
be synchronous with a light wave. Then, as compared with relativity. 
Milne apparently has the advantage that he uses only one measuring 
instrument instead of two, and has no need to postulate any constant 
velocity. But actually he has postulated a constant velocity. Ih- 
cannot, even with his particular choice of clock, explain the Doppli r 
effect without making his signal a beam of light, and he liiinself 
shows that his postulates require that the signal velocity shall be c, 
which he has chosen to be constant. We sec, therefore, that if 
Milne's theory be modified so as to take account of distinctions 
which actually exist in nature, it becomes — ^up to the point we have 
so far reached — ^identical with relativity: in so far as it differs from 
relativity it is defective. 

The next step in the relativity procedure — namely, the considi*ra- 
tion of the behaviour of clocks and scales in relative motion—is 
not possible to Milne because he has no criterion of relative motion. 
Accordingly, we must regard his theory, as so far dcscrited, as his 
suggested substitute for special relativity. Consisting as it does 
merely of a definition of space and time extensions in terms of clock 
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readings, it can scarcely be regarded as an adequate substitute, and 
would doubtless not have been suggested had it not been intended 
later to amplify it by a postulate chosen to make it capable of 
dealing with a particular problem — ^namely, the structure and 
history of the universe as a whole. Those who are interested in the 
foundations of scientific thought will perhaps challenge the right 
of a theory thus to take to itself additional postulates before it has 
shown evidence of superiority to pre-existing ideas, and when it 
is remembered that relativity is not merely much more neatly fitted 
to the facts of nature, but has also proved itself by a natural exten- 
sion capable of comprehending the whole phenomenon of gravitation 
as we know it, which Milne's theory as yet shows no power to do, 
the challenge becomes more insistent. It becomes clamorous when 
it is considered that the postulate refers, not to the realm of nature 
which we know, but to the universe considered as a whole, which 
is a hypothesis. It may fairly be urged, how’ever, that, from the 
scientific point of view, subsequent comparison with obser\'ation 
may justify the postulate, and if such comparison is favourable the 
foundations may then be put in order. Let us therefore consider the 
extension of the theory. 

Milne proposes a “cosmological principle,'' according to which, if 
A and B are two “equivalent" observ’ers, the totality of A's obser\’a- 
tions on the universe are described by him in the same way as B 
describes the totality of liis observations on the universe. (The 
definition of “equivalence” will be given in a moment.) Milne 
recognizes, of course, that all obser\’ers in the universe may not be 
ociuivalent, and also that universes are conceivable which will be 
described differently even by equivalent observers. Out of all the 
possibilities, however, he selects only equivalent observers and 
('.ilculates what kind of universe will be described by them in 
identical terms. The cosmological principle is justified in so far as 
the actual universe is of this kind. Thus the ultimate appeal is to 
observation, although Milne's “own private opinion is that the 
universe must satisfy the cosmological principle, because it would 
be impossible for an act of creation to be possible which would result 
in anything else" (p. 69). 

Two observers, A and B, each making his observations in the 
manner already stated, arc equivalent when A can describe the 
totality of his observations on B in the same way as B can describe 
the totality of his obsor\’ations on A. Such obser\'ations are, as we 
have seen, simply clock-readings, and the descriptions are functions 
of clock-readings. Equivalence implies that the functions are of the 
same form for A and B. Tw^o such functions are essential. First, 
A can determine the distance (/?) of B at various times (T). In 
general, H will vary with T, according to some function. It = c^(T), 
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Secondly, by telescope or intelligible communication, A is assumed 
to be able to read B's clock at each instant, T, by his own clock, 
and he can express the succession of these readings (/') by a function, 
t = /(r). B can similarly observe the distance (/?') and clock- 
reading (/) of A at various times, T\ determined by his own arbi- 
trarily chosen clock, and obtain functions, R* = t = 

Then the mathematical conditions for the equivalence of A and B 
arc that ^ ^ and / s 

We do not intend to comment generally on the possible activities 
of the observers in question, but it is important that they should 
be recognized. It is clear that since, in the applications, A and B 
may be on different spiral nebulae and use atoms as clocks, practical 
difficulties are not recognized. If a process is conceptually possible, 
the fact that nature has provided no means for making it actual is 
irrelevant, and Milne's promise (p. 23) to “state tests, which could 
actually be carried out, by which observers in different places and 
in relative motion could compare their clocks" must be interpreted 
accordingly. But there is one point in which Milne's observers differ 
fundamentally from those of relativity — ^namely, that they must be 
able to transmit across space not merely physical signals but ideas. 
Whether the transmission is to be “telepathic" or by the assignment 
of symbolic meanings to the signals used is not stated, and, except 
from the practical point of view, is immaterial. The point is that 
the theory is thereby converted from a physical into a psycho- 
physical one. 

This is not a detail; it is fundamental. It is easy to show by an 
argument which Milne frequently uses (not always, we think, 
legitimately, but w^e have no space to discuss that question) that 
without its psychological element the thcjory has no meaning. 
A and B might conceivably ensure that they use the same con- 
stant, c, by making some appropriate use of the instant at whicli 
they are assumed to be momentarily coincident; they might con- 
ceivably read one another's clocks at later times by siipiT- telescopes ; 
but in order to determine that their functions, ^ and /, are identical, 
they must transmit ideas across space. Without such transmission 
the condition of equivalence is unverifiablc. But what is unvcrifiable 
has no physical meaning. Hence equivalence, robbed of its psychic 
aspect, has no physical meaning. 

Milne is evidently aware that there is some point of importance 
here, but he has hardly, we think, realized what it is, for he seeks 
to locate whatever vulnerability is thus introduced, in the under- 
lying idea of relativity rather than in his own application of that 
idea. “Relativity and solipsism," he says (p. 16), “arc incompalibles. 
Relativity is the complete denial of the solipsist position. Relativity 
is the comparison of experiences of different observers." This is 
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clearly inaccurate. Relativity is, in fact, completely solipsistic. We 
do not mean, of course, that every relativist must accept all the 
philosophical implications of solipsism, but that he must not in his 
physical theory assume anything inconsistent therewith. In the 
account of relativity which we have given we have deliberately 
refrained from introducing a second observer, and, so far as 
observation goes, have identified even the first with an unconscious 
measuring instrument. It is true that relativistic literature abounds 
in references to “another observer,” but the phrase is invariably a 
convenient way of saying “myself in a different position in space- 
time.” Changing to another observer and changing one's own co- 
ordinate system arc identical processes, and if there is in the universe 
an observer whose point of view cannot be represented by a change 
of co-ordinate system, relativity takes no account of him. Inci- 
dentally, this disposes of the objection to the transport of rigid 
scales, for since the scale is the observer, every other observer 
considered automatically uses the same scale. 

It is, in fact, one of the most satisfactory features of the general 
theory of relativity that it makes such a definite distinction between 
changing one's point of view in a physical system and changing the 
system. The former corresponds to a change of co-ordinates; the 
latter to a change of metric unattainable by a change of co- 
ordinates. This simplicity is given full recognition by llilne. Indeed, 
although (p. 5) he says clearly that “a transformation of co-ordinates 
by a single observer . . . merely gives an alternative description of 
the phenomena by the same obser\w,” he appears to contradict 
this on the same page by saying “the general theory of rc‘lati\ity 
. . . often employs co-ordinates . . . constructed from obser\*ations 
made partly with the observer's own measuring apparatus and partly 
with tile apparatus of other observers.” Actually, the general theory 
of relativity does not construct co-ordinates out of observations: it 
expr(‘sscs observations in terms of co-ordinates. 

Milne's restriction to equivalent observers is easily seen to be 
tantamount in many respects (though, of course, not entirely) to 
the special relativity restriction (transcended in general relativity) 
to measuring instruments in uniform relative motion, and such 
observTrs only are considered in his derivation of the Doppler effect 
formula, Lorentz transformation equations, etc. But all these things 
have, in fact, been determined by a single observer, for there is no 
evidence that the universe contains another observer in ililne’s sense 
of the word (i.e. an intelligent bc*ing who communicates with us by 
Milne's method). The fact that there are actually many experimental 
physicists does not affect this statement, because they pool their 
observations and act as one. Consequently, Milne's derivations — 
apparently proceeding Irom his imperfect system of measurement 
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supplemented by a psycho-physical postulate — ^must really proceed 
from quite a different origin, since they give the familiar results. 

Let us take the Doppler effect as an example. Milne introduces 
his two equivalent observers, A and B, but, as we have seen, he 
cannot in actual fact make use of their equivalence because the 
Doppler effect is a physical phenomenon discoverable by a single 
observer. The unconscious elimination of observer B is made at the 
outset. In order to become equivalent B must adapt his clock to 
conform with the behaviour of A’s, and he is not thereafter at liberty 
to change it. Milne, however, assigns to him not the clock prescribed 
by this necessity, but an atom, and to A a similar atom. No attempt 
is made to show that such atoms arc consistent with the condition 
of equivalence. Furthermore, the signal, which so far has been 
arbitrary, becomes identified with light actually radiated by those 
atoms. Virtually, therefore, B with his equivalence-ensuring clock 
is eliminated, and in his place is put an ordinary, physical atom, 
while A remains the sole observer in the universe. The conclusion 
drawn (p. 37) that "any suggested explanation of the red-shift 
observed in a distant nebula as ‘due to* other than relative velocity 
can only be maintained by abandoning the ‘equivalence* of the 
distcant nebula to ourselves, in tlie sense in which we have defiiK cl 
‘equivalence,* '* can therefore scarcely be regarded as convincing. 

In the course of development of his theory, Professor Milne makes 
several criticisms of general relativity which seem to be based 011 
misunderstanding. It is impossible to consider them in this article*, 
which must be limited to a discussion of the basis of the llw‘oiy: 
nevertheless, it is desirable to state that those criticisms should not 
be accepted without examination. It is only fair to add that iMilm* 
expressly disclaims any feeling of hostility to the general tlw'or}’ of 
relativity, and we do not for one moment suggest that tlic crilicisnis 
are unfair, but we do believe that he is not fully aware of the strength 
of the position he attempts to overthrow. Tlie general theorj* tif 
relativity is by no means final truth. It is unsatisfactory in form in 
that what it immediately indicates is a solution for which oin* has 
to discover the problem. It is dependent on the use of co-ordinates, 
which have no physical meaning. And it violates its own principle 
in that its reach exceeds its grasp — it gives us complete world-lines 
of which we can observe only the intersections. But defects such as 
these are inevitable in the present state of knowledge, and the 
almost inviolable logic of the theory, combined with its remarkable 
success in application, makes it extremely unlikely that it will bo 
overthrown in our time except by some alternative which gels 
beneath its foundations. 

The fact is, that while Milne's ultimate contention that all physical 
measurements should be expressible in terms of our intuitive expo- 
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ricnccs — ^which in the physical world are confined to events in a 
time sequence — ^is perfectly sound, the time is not yet ripe for such 
an expression. Successfully to combat relativity, one must refuse to 
go beyond those experiences and — ^somewhat in the manner which is 
l)eginning to be revealed to us by quantum phenomena — construct 
a logical "nexus" which has no need of a continuous extension of 
space or time. Milne deserts his programme at the beginning. He 
puts out a continuum in which events are to be located, and from 
that moment there is little doubt about the result: no matter how 
he specifics the nature of that continuum, either his theory must 
be equivalent to relativity or it must be defective, for relativity, as 
we have seen, takc.s the inevitable course, making no assumptions 
at all. There is room, of course, for further generalization of rela- 
tivity — ^in the direction of a unified field theory, for instance — ^and 
it may be that the Finsler geometry, to which Milne's work calls 
attention, will be adaptable to that end, but such generalization 
will not displace, it will include relativity as w^e now know it. There 
seems to be no escape from this conclusion. Relativity must either 
be uprooted as a whole, or extended: there is no possibility of 
patching it up. 

The question that arises is therefore: Has Professor Milne re- 
expressed the ideas of relativity in a form better adapted to the 
solution of certain important problems, or has he provided an 
expression of relativity which lends itself more naturally than the 
current expression to further generalization, or has he simply wasted 
his time? This question demands an answer, but so long as the 
theory rests on its present unsatisfactory basis no answer can be 
given. It is much to be hoped that Professor Milne will rigorously 
reform the foundation of his work so that it may appear in its tnie 
shape. It is hard to believe that the brilliant mathematics and 
elegant graphical processes which his book displays are not the 
solution of some problem, but the question to be faced is — ^W’hat 
problem? Until that is settled it is impossible to decide whether his 
work bears any relation to nebulae or cosmic rays, or indeed any- 
thing at all in nature. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAIMONIDES AND ITS 
SYSTEMATIC PLACE IN THE HISTORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY* 

Dozbnt Dr. Phil. S. ATLAS 

Moses Maimonides, bom March 30, 1135, the eight hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth we now commemorate, is one of those 
universal spirits who mastered the whole realm of knowledge of their 
time. His fruitful and extensive literary activity covered many fields : 
astronomy, medicine, Talmud, and philosophy. His works on 
medicine were in former tunes highly esteemed. In the field of 
philosophy he strove for the synthesis of Aristotelianism and revealed 
religion, an endeavour which was of paramount importance for the 
later development of philosophic thought. His influence as a philo- 
sopher is not confined to the sphere of Jewish thought, but has left 
a lasting impression on the history of philosophy in general. 

In his chief philosophical work. Guide for the Perplexed, Maimonides 
set himself the task — ^as the name of the book indicates — of being 
a guide for those who arc perplexed by the problem of recon- 
ciling philosophy with biblical religion. He sought to hamionizc 
religion and philosophy and to resolve the apparent contradictions 
between the two spheres. He pursued this task of reconciliation not 
on the basis of the admission of two distinct spheres having different 
aims and purposes whose limits were to be defined and adjusted, 
but on that of the recognition of their essential unity. Metaphysical 
truth and religious truth, he claims, are not two different kinds of 
truth but the true concepts of religion and philosophy are identical. 
Real religious belief is also knowledge, whereas faith if it is not at 
the same time a form of knowledge is valueless. This intellectualism 
leads Maimonides to declare the knowledge of God and the World 
to be the most sublime ethical ta.sk of man. For only through know 
ledge does man come nearer to God. 

True religion and philosophy have the same ta.sk and pursue the 
same aim, namely, to enable man to participate in the eternal tliroiigli 
the knowledge of God. For immortality, the participation in the 
Divine, man achieves only through knowledgt^ of God and of the 
universe. Thus, the acquiring of knowledge becomes the ulliniale 
ethical task to which all other tasks of man are subordinated, and 
the supreme value to which all other values arc merely subsidiary. 

* A lecture delivered on May ft, 1935, at Camliridgc, hy invitatum ot the 
Faculty uf Mental and Moral Science of the University. 
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But, since the true concept of religion can be obtained only by a 
philosophic process of thinking of which not everyone is capable, 
it is the task of the theologian who possesses the true concept of 
religion to discover in the Scriptures the esoteric contents which 
coincide with the philosophic contents. On the other hand, in studying 
the Scriptures, what we shall find in them is to be determined by 
our own reason. Reason is the ultimate judge in matters of truth, 
and what reason declares to be untrue cannot be made the content 
of faith. Since reason compels us to apprehend the concept of the 
unity of God in such a way as to exclude every multiplicity of positive 
qualities and attributes, for His unity is an absolutely simple one, 
therefore the anthropomorphic passages in Scriptures have to be 
so explained that they can be harmonized with the concept of unity 
as taught by philosophy. 

Now at the point where Maimonides departed from the basis of 
Aristotelian philosophy, namely in the problem of Creation, he said 
that it was not Scripture which compelled him to maintain the 
thesis of creation out of nothing; for, if reason should compel him 
to accept the Aristotelian doctrme of the eternity of the world, he 
would interpret the passages in the Bible in such a way as to harmon- 
ize them with reason. On the question of Creation, however, reason, 
which is the only determining factor, does not give a definite ans>ver; 
therefore we can accept the literal sense of the Scriptures. 

The relation between philosophy and theology, according to 
IKiimonides, can best be expressed by a picture which Kant used. 

In view of the well-known saying that “philosophy is the handmaid 
of theology," Kant said: “It can be admitted, but we have to put 
the question for consideration, whether she is a handmaid who 
follows bearing the train of her mistress or whether she goes before 
bearing a torch to illumine her path." By raising knowledge to the 
position of the sublime ethical task of man and by subordinating 
faith to knowledge, Maimonides has thus declared philosophy to be 
the handmaid which is bearing the torchlight of reason to illumine 
the way of religion. 

By philosophy, the contents of which Maimonides holds to be 
identical with the true concept of religion, he means the philosophy 
of Aristotle. Since Aristotelian philosophy contains principles which 
are at variance with the teachings of revealed religion, 3klaimonides 
was compc'lled to examine the Aristotelian system and to reconstitute 
it to bring it into harmony with the teachings of religion, lie accepted 
those Aristotelian princi])lc’s wliich set'ined to him to be necessary 
logically. Maimonkl(?.s’ concept of God as/z/w/r? causa as well as iJic 
proofs for the existence of God are idl Aristotelian. On the basis of 
the movement of the world which cannot be infinite lie procei ds to 
the idea of God as first unmoved mover. It was the method of the 
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Mutakallimun, the school of Arabic theology, to prove the existence 
of the world in time, that is to say that the world was created, from 
which follows the existence of God as creator. Unlike the Mutakal- 
imun, Maimonides proceeds to prove the existence of God quite 
independently of the question as to whether the world is eternal or 
exists in time. 

Following the proofs of the existence of God on the presupposition 
of the eternity of the world Maimonides examined closely the 
Aristotelian proofs of the eternity of the world and found them 
inconclusive. 

The problem of creation was the centre of philosophical interest 
and was the principal matter of controversy between the followers 
of Aristotle and Mutakallimun, the Arabic theologians. Whilst the 
philosophers taught the eternity of the world, that there is only a 
relative and not an absolute becoming, the theologians on the other 
hand regarded creation out of nothing as an irrefutable principle 
of belief. 

As Maimonides set himself the task of harmonizing the philosophj^ 
of Aristotle with revealed religion, he solved the problem by lifting 
the whole question on to a different plane. By reason alon(‘, it is 
impossible to prove apodictically the creation of the world, as 
claimed by the Mutakallimun, and it is no less impossible to prove 
the opposite Aristotelian doctrine that the world is eternal. So, as 
reason is inadequate to solve the problem, it can be left to revelation 
to provide the solution. 

If the proofs for the eternity of the world were conclusive, it 
would be necessary to interpret the biblical passages relating to 
creation accordingly, for revelation cannot be contrary to reason. 
Consequently, the creation of the world must be made probable in 
the light of reason, in which case reveJation can then be shown not 
to be contrary to reason. 

The arguments for the eternity of the world advanced by Aristoth^ 
and his followers, Maimonides classified into those based upon a 
scientific knowledge of nature and those which have the concept 
of God as their starting-point. To the first class belongs, for instance, 
the argument from movement. It is impossible to maintain that the 
phenomenon of movement had a beginning in time, for the supposi- 
tion of a temporal beginning of movement involves a transition 
from potentiality to actuality, which is itself movement. Such an 
hypothesis gives rise to a process of infinite regression, without 
actually reaching an absolutely first movement. Likewise, matter 
as a result of an act of creation, presupposes the existence of other 
matter from which it could be formed, since matter is an indispensable 
condition of all physical becoming. 

The proofs for the eternity of the world which are based on the 
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knowledge of nature, Maimonides rejected by maintaining that it 
is impossible to argue from the process of becoming exemplified in 
a part of nature to the origin of the world as a whole. The creation 
of the world cannot be refuted on the basis of knowledge of nature, 
in which there can be no becoming without previous being, since 
the origin of the world as a whole is beyond the limits of given 
nature and therefore beyond the sphere of knowledge. He admits 
that there is no creatio exnihih in the realm of natural phenomena, 
but it does not necessarily follow from this that the origin of the 
universe may not be due to a creative act of God. The mistake which 
underlies all these proofs consists in the confusion of the process of 
becoming as experienced in the world with the origin of the world 
in tolo which is beyond the realm of experience. It is the same mistake 
into which one would fall by deducing the conditions of embryonic 
life from the circumstances of adult existence. 

The proofs for the eternity of the world, which have the idea of 
God as their starting-point, and which Maimonides rejected, can be 
summarized briefly as follows: creation out of nothing by God 
cannot be maintained, for the reason that it would imply that God 
had passed by the act of creation from a state of potentiality to 
that of actuality, and such change of state could only be brought 
about by another agent. Likewise, it cannot be maintained that God 
is active at one time and inactive at another, since He is not subject 
to accidents which could affect His will. 

Maimonides rejected these propositions by pointing out the under- 
lying mistake involved in confusing human will and action with the 
will of God and a divine creative act. Human will is subject to deter- 
mining conditions, and human creative action involves a transition 
from potentiality into actuality, whereas God's will and creath-c 
power are entirely distinct from man's and have only the name in 
common. It is thus impossible to infer from the nature of a human 
creative act the nature of a divine creative act, since the two are 
totally different. 

Maimonides' repudiation of these proofs for the eternity of the 
world is bound up with his theory of the negative attributes of God, 
since the distinctiveness of divine and human will, precluding the 
possibility of inferring the nature of the former from the latter, 
lias its roots in his thesis that the divine attributes cannot be defined 
positively. 

The objective of the arguments of Maimonides in regard to the 
creation of the w'orld is only to show its acceptability, for theoretically 
the creation of the world can no more be proved than its eternity. 
Decisive for the supposition of the creation of the world is the 
religious purpose, which demands a supernatural creative God. 
For the contrary idea, that of eternity, involves the concept of God, 
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not as a free creative spirit, but only as a necessary producing cause. 
If the creation of the world is accepted as a logical impossibility, 
this would imply that the whole of nature is a necessity; and man, 
being a part of nature, can possess no free creative personality. 
The acceptance of the eternity of the world would destroy the moral 
factor in the concept of God. A God which is a necessary producing 
cause, cannot be an ideal for morality. The principle of Assimilatio 
Dei, that God is an ethical ideal, is so central in the Maimonidcan 
conception of God, that from this follows the demand for the creation 
of the world. 

In this problem of creatio ex nihilo, Maimonides followed a course 
similar to the critical method of Kant. He does not tiy to prove 
the creation of the world in opposition to Aristotle in order to give 
a basis for faith, as was the case with the Arabic Kalam. He tries 
only to disprove the eternity of the world. He has thus transferred 
the problem of creatio ex nihilo from the sphere of theoretical know- 
ledge to the sphere of faith, of practical ethics. On the question 
of creatio ex nihilo Maimonides’ method comes very near to that of 
Kant in regard to the proofs of the existence of God. 

The divergence of Maimonides from the Aristotelian basis at this 
point involved not only the question of creation and eternity, but also 
the concept of God and the concept of Man. According to Aristotle, 
God is not a free creator, but is Himself subject to the force of 
necessity. Likewise, the validity of the principle of causality in tin* 
world, which has its origin in God as prima causa, is absolute and 
unlimited. Thus the world docs not possess a creative character; 
and man, as part of the world, is subject to the same principle and 
cannot be free in his actions. 

Maimonides, on the contrary, in maintaining the thesis of tlu^ 
creation of the world out of nothing, apprehended the concept of 
God in a fundamentally different manner from Aristotle, in that 
he conceived God as an absolutely free creator, thus giving to 
the world a creative character and regarding man as a free 
creative personality. There is thus a correspondence between tlic 
concept of God and the idea of man, and both find expression in tlie 
same attitude towards the problem of creation. 

The points upon which Maimonides differs from Aristotle arc of 
such far-reaching significance that one is led to challenge the ge nerally 
accepted view that Maimonides' system is Aristotelian. Certainly, 
Maimonides stands on the Aristotelian basis; but the points when'iii 
he deviates from the Aristotelian path arc not merely in details, 
but are so fundamental as to affect his attitude towards the whole 
system of thought, and the hall-mark of a thinker consists not in 
what he has in common with others but what is unique to himself. 

Maimonides' ethical concept of God is clearly expressed in his 
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theory of negative attributes. The idea of the absolute unity of God 
excludes the possibility of ascribing to Him positive attributes, since 
positive attributes involve a duality of subject and predicate. The 
only positive attributes which can be ascribed to Him are the ethical 
ones. The bearing of the theory of negative attributes is much wider 
than appears at first sight; it pervades the whole system and many 
problems are solved by Maimonides on the basis of this theory. 

Every positive description of an object is necessarily cither a state- 
ment of the conditions and causes of which it is a result, or an analysis 
of the essential elements of which it is composed. The first kind of 
description can only apply to conditioned objects, i.e. objects whose 
causes are beyond themselves; while the second type of dUy-iption 
refers only to objects composed of a number of different elements. 
From the idea of the absolute unity of God, and from the concept 
of God as the unconditional and uncaused, follows as a corollary 
the impossibility of applying to Him these two forms of description. 
Since the essence and existence of God are identical, and His being 
is a necessary existence, whereas all other beings are conditioned, 
and their existence can only be regarded as possible existence, it is 
impossible to apply to God any definition which involves a relation 
between Him and other beings, for relationship can only obtain 
between things which have something in common. 

All attributes which can be applied to God must, therefore, have 
only a negative character. That is, they express a negation of imper- 
fection, c.g. the attribute of omniscience means a negation of ignor- 
ance; omnipotence is a negation of impotence; eternity is a negation 
of cause and of conditions. Every attribute which ascribes to God a 
perfect quality can only be expressed in a negative form, in which 
any comparison in re.cpect of such qualities between Him and other 
beings is excluded. For, ascribing omniscience in a positive sense 
would imply that His knowledge is of the same kind as the knowledge 
of man; and this would involve limitation. Only when the attribute 
is understood in a negative sense, e.g. that omniscience is negation 
of ignorance, is the knowledge of God expressed in the highest degree, 
without limitation. 

The real reason for ascribing negative attributes to God is to 
express His infinite perfection, without endangering the concept of 
absolute unity, and the idea of the Divine perfection is attained by 
means of the denial of imperfection. The only positive attributes 
which can be ascribed to God are ethical attributes, which refer 
not to His essence but to His actions; and the idea of absolute unity 
is thus not endangered. These ethical attributes imply the idea of 
God as a symbol to man of ethical perfection. Accordingly, the ex- 
pressions in the Bible must be explained cither as negative or as 
othical attributes. 
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By the negative definition of the knowledge of God, Maimonides 
overcomes the difficulty in regard to the problem of the freedom of 
the human will. In contradistinction to modern philosophj^ where 
the problem of free-will consists in its involving infringement of 
causality; in the Jliddle Ages the question of free-will was considered 
in connection with tlie idea of the absolute knowledge of God, which 
includes fore-knowledge. In modem times, the problem is postulated: 
how is freedom of action possible if the validity of the principle of 
causality is absolute? In the Middle Ages, the problem took the 
form: how can freedom of will be harmonized with the absolute 
know’ledge of God, since this includes fore-knowledge of the future ? 
Maimonides countered the problem by stating that the knowledge 
of God is absolutely distinct from human knowledge in that it can 
only be defined negatively. Forc-knowk'dge would exclude freedom 
of will only if knowledge is defined positively; as divine knowledge 
in contradistinction to liuman knowledge is defined negatively, 
then the question, “How can freedom of will and the fore-knowledge 
of God be harmonized,*' is unjustific'd? 

The idea of the absolute unity of God, with the consequent exclu- 
sion of every positive definition, is a neo-platonic one. Miiiinonidis 
utilized it to elaborate his ethicjJ concept of God which is the ultimate 
aim of his philosophy. The neo-platonic conception of (iod can be 
regarded as leading to the ethical concept of God, which is manifest 
in Maimonides* doctrine that the only positive attributes to bi‘ 
ascribed to God arc ethical ones, and which shows itself in many other 
points of his system.* 

As a necessary consequence of his theory of negative attribute s, it 
follows that our knowledge of God is confined to His ethical attributes 
only, to His actions, not His essence. Any metaph3’sical knowledge 
of His being is iinpo'^.^^ible. And in the scale of values which In- 
established in accordance with Aristotle, he subordinated ethical 
perfection to contemplative, since the highest value for man 
knowledge of (iod and the universe. The faculty of pure thinking 
and contemplation constitut«s the essence of man which plao s 
him above all otlicr beings. All the .same, knowledge of God means 
knowledge of His ethical attributes, and this involves the idea of 
God as an ethical symbol for man and the moral command to man 
to follow God in His creative work. Thus the highest value of know- 
ledge of God turns out to imply a moral imperative commanding 
assimilaiio dei — ^a striving to approximatt^ to the moral idea symbol- 
ized in the idea of God, an imperative to become a co-creator and 
co-operator with God. 

In denying the possibility of metaphysical knowledge of God 
Maimonides set limits to the validity of human reason. Maimonidc-J^, 

' cf. Julius GuUnianii: Die Philosophic dcs Tttdefilvms. Mfinchen, 1933* P- 
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with all his belief in human reason, is conscious of its limitations, 
and always maintains a critical attitude towards it. The validity 
of human reason refers only to knowledge of the sublunar world. 
WTiatever transcends the sublunar world is beyond the realm of 
knowledge. There are problems for which human reason is inadequate. 
Just as the metaphysical essence of God cannot become an object 
of knowledge, and the problem of the eternity or the creation of the 
world passes human comprehension; so, too, the ultimate purpose 
of the universe as a whole is a metaphysical problem which cannot 
be scientifically approached. 

In this delineation of the realm of knowledge and the realm of 
transcendence which is beyond knowledge, is manifest that critical 
attitude which relates Maimonides to the critical philosophy of 
modern times. 

In accordance with Aristotle, Maimonides teaches that the principle 
of purpose governs all phenomena. All phenomena have to be 
teleologically explained. This is the object of natural science, to find 
out the final cause of everything, which is the most important of the 
four causes. But it is impossible to explain teleologically the universe 
as a whole. For Aristotle, who considered the world not as the 
product of a creative act of God, but as a necessary effect of the 
existence of God, the question of its purpose cannot arise. On the 
other hand, those who taught the creation of the world found it 
necessary to explain its purpose. They therefore considered man the 
purpose ot creation. Maimonides rejected this theory and maintained 
that the teleological principle has its application immanently to all 
worldly phenomena but not transcen'dentally to the cosmos as a 
whole. The question of the purpose of the world is, by its very 
essence, unanswerable, for if we take man as the final purpose of 
creation, then the question remains, "Wliat is the purpose of man?" 
and so, necessarily, wc continue ad infiniUmu Thus the question of 
the fined purpose of creation belongs to those metaphysical problems 
which cannot be solved on a scientific basis. 

By denying the possibility of determining the purpose of the 
universe, Maimonides is far in advance of his time. In general, the 
geocentric conception of the world leads to the anthropocentric con- 
ception of man as the purpose of the universe. Maimonides, by 
opposing this view and by maintaining that the question of the 
ultimate purpose of creation cannot be scientifically approached, 
anticipated the conception of Descartes, who centuries later denied 
the possibility of apprcliending the purpose of creation and con- 
J^idered it presumptuous to seek to understand God's design. 
(Meditationes dc primd philosopfiia, med. IV.) 

The main problems with which the age of Maimonides was con- 
cerned were: God and the world, God and man, and God and revcla- 
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tion. The first of these problems was: How is creatio ex nihilo possible, 
since creation out of nothing seems to be contrary to the idea of 
God's all-perfection? The next problem was: How is human free- 
will possible, in view of the fore-knowledge of God? And the third 
problem concerned itself with the possibility of revelation. 

Maimonides attempted to find a solution to all these problems 
which would at the same time be acceptable both from a religious 
and from a philosophical point of view. Concerning the first problem, 
his position is opposed to that of Aristotle who applied the principle 
of necessity to the world as a whole and considered the world as 
eternal. Similarly, Maimonides rejected the theory of the Mutakal- 
limum who held that the divine act of creation is an eternal process 
and accordingly denied the existence of natural law. Maimonides, 
while maintaining the existence of natural law, regarded the universe 
as a whole as having its origin in a free creative act of God. The 
principle of necessity which prevails in nature is not applicable to 
the universe in ioio. By his conception of God as a free creator and 
not as an absolutely quiescent being, together with his doctrine of 
the negative attributes, Maimonides brought to fullest expression 
his ethical concept of God. He thus invests the universe with a 
creative aspect and conceives of God as a symbol of man's ethical 
perfection. And here too is found the basis of the freedom of the 
human will. Without freedom of will there can be no morality, for 
true morality implies independent creation. The attribute of God's 
omniscience, which involves fore-knowledge, does not ex('hid(' 
human freedom of choice, since omniscience is not to be defined 
positively but negatively as a denial of ignorance. Further, revelation 
is not to be considered as an infringement by God of natural Ijiw. 
Prophecy, like all phenomena in nature, is subject to the laws 
prevailing in nature, since it is dependent on ethical and intellectual 
perfection, without which prophecy would be impossible. On the otln r 
hand, prophecy is not merely a natural phenomenon which niiisi 
necessarily appear when certain pre-conditions arc satisfic'd, but is 
ultimately dependent upon the divine will without wliich the re can 
be no prophecy. 

The work of Maimonides exerted a profound influence on general 
philosophic thought. To men like Spinoza, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Solomon Maimon, and Hermann Cohen, Maimonides' works were 
the source of inspiration for their independent philosophic thought, 
although subsequently they went their different ways. 

The Kantian Solomon Maimon — ^liis surname implies his reverence 
for Maimonides — ^never wholly lost touch with the philosophy of 
Maimonides. Many points can be traced in Solomon Maimon’s 
thought which show his close connection with Maimonides. Hermann 
Cohen, the founder of the "Marburg School" of Neo-Kantianism, 
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loved to emphasize the relation between his own thought and that 
of Maimonides. In the theory of negative attributes of Maimonides, 
Cohen saw Kant's ethico-thcology which taught the idea of God as 
bound up not with nature but with ethics. He recognized a spiritual 
affinity with Maimonides, whose teaching concerning negative 
attributes and the method of negation leading to the idea of the 
divine perfection Cohen saw to be closely related to his own “Logik 
dcs Ursprungs," i.e. “The Logic of Generation." In Ixjth systems it 
was through the method of negation that all existence was built up. 
In the case of Maimonides this led to the id(?a of the all-perfection 
of God; and in the case of Cohen the method of negation, that is, 
“the infinitesimal method," aimed at the ordered Cosmos. 

In his Characteristics of Maintondes* Ethics Cohen tried to interpret 
the ethics of Maimonides in his own spirit — as the etliics of 
critical idealism. It is true that some asi)ects of Cohcn*s interpreta- 
tion arc not in accordance with Maimonides* actual teaching. Cohen 
misinterpreted Maimonides' conception of the moral ideal as an 
infinite process, whereas Maimonides stands upon the Aristotelian 
basis, the basis of The Mean. All the same, Cohen reached his stand- 
point through the philosophy of Maimonides, with which critical 
idi’alism has much in common. The moral concept of God is funda- 
mental to both. 

The significance of Maimonides consists not in the fact that he 
connected the Aristotelian pliilosophy as interpreted bj" the Arabs 
with revealed religion. His importance consists ratlicr in the way 
in which he modified the Aristotelian philosophy, and in the original 
method by which he gave a new validity, in spite of his Aristotelian- 
ism, to the moral concept of God. The old prophetic idea of God 
was alway.s breaking through in his thought. In spite of the radical 
changes in philosophical thought which have occurred since his 
time, Maimonides, through his original and profound treatment of 
religious problems, through the infectious enthusiasm of his philo- 
sophic attitude and through his boundless belief in human reason, 
has retained his significance evi*n for our time. And even if his work 
docs not have the same paramount significance which it had in 
former times, it is still important for our own day. The realm of 
philosophy is unlike the realm of natural science, wherein the new 
physics has completely superseded the older physics. There are prob- 
lems in philosophy which arc eternal, old yet always new; the forms 
of the problems may change, the content remains the same. Thus 
philosophy is different from natural science wherein the history of 
science does not play so essential a role as does the historj of philo- 
sophy in the sphere of philosophy. Physics, for example, as such, 
is not connected with the history of physics. But with regard to 
philosophy, even if it is not to be identified with the history of 
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philosophy, still its study is inseparable from that of its history. 
In philosophy ancient thinkers are constantly awakening to new 
life, and arc freshly interpreted in connection with new’ly arisen forms 
of thought. While Aristotelian ph3rsics has only an antiquarian value, 
some aspects of Aristotelian philosophy arc represented in cunent 
philosophic thought. It is sufiBcient to indicate that so recent a 
work as Hans Driesch's Die Philosophic des Organischen is nothing 
else than a modern version of Aristotclianism. Similarly, Plato 
has been freshly interpreted and accommodated to new forms of 
thought. So too, Maimonidcs* philosophy can be considered and 
interpreted in connection with tlie religious and philosophic problems 
of our own day. 

As for Maimonidcs’ influence on the history of general philosophy, 
his theory of creation out of nothing, in particular, has had a profound 
influence on Christian thought. One of the main issues between 
philosophy and theology concerned the creation of the world. TIiii 
Aristotelian proofs of eternity were considered irrefutable. For this 
reason the Church strongly opposed the Aristotelian system and pro- 
hibited the study of Aristotelian philosophy. A different attitude 
was assumed by Maimonidcs who, wdiile in general agreement with 
Aristotle, yet disproved the Aristotelian thesis regarding the eternity 
of the world. Naturally, thereiore, the Maimonidean exposition was 
of particular interest to the Christian w’orld, for it revealed to the 
scholastics a new method of maintaining the creation of the w'orld 
on a philosophic basis. Thus, Maimonidcs in the thirteenth century 
facilitated the ascendency of Aristotle by removing the obstacle -- 
the thesis of the eternity of the w'orld. Thereby he contributed towards 
the displacement of Platonism and Neo-Platonism by Aristotc lianii-Jii 
in the Christian philosophy of the thirteenth century. The Guide 
appeared in 1190, and early in the thirteenth century it was already 
known to the Christian world. William of Auvergne, the bishop of 
Paris, and Alexander of Hales, the English theologian who first 
introduced Aristotelian philosophy into Christian theology, made 
diligent use of Maimonidcs* work. 

Albcrtus Magnus, w^ho flourished soon after Maimonidcs, one of 
the most significant figures in the Catholic CJiurch, incorporated 
in his own work complete chapters of the Guide of Rabbi Moyircs 
Aegyptus, as he called Maimonidcs, and in general made extensive 
use of Maimonidcs* work. He thus prepared the way lor his pupil 
Thomas Aquinas, who used Maimonidcs' wwk in the construrtioii 
of one of the most important systems of Catholic thought. WJiile 
Albertus Magnus w'as more the compiler, Thomas Aquinas was tlic 
creator of a unified complete system of Christian Theologj'. Accord- 
ingly Thomas Aquinas not only quotes Maimonidcs but has assimi- 
lated his thought into his own S5^tem. 
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With regard to the far-reaching influence of Maimonidcs on Thomas 
Aquinas, some scholars go so far as to claim that the Guide of 
Maimonidcs is the precursor of the Suma of Thomas Aquinas, 
and in questions concerning the reconcilhtion of revealed religion 
and Aristotelian philosophy Thomas Aquinas follows Maimonidcs 
as closely as the differences between Judaism and Christianity 
permitted.* 

It must, however, be admitted that there arc fundamental 
differences between Maimonidcs and Thomas Aquinas. For cjxamplc, 
with regard to the problem of creation, Maimonidcs retains his 
critical attitude to the bitter end by maintaining that the creation 
out of nothing can no more be demonstratively proved than ran 
the eternity of the world. His only aim was to show the acceptability 
to reason of the doctrine of creation out of nothing and thus to show 
that there is no contradiction between reason and revi lation. 
On the other liand, Thomas Aquinas is dogmatic in his assertion 
that creation out of nothing can be made evident by means of 
demonstration. 

All the same, Thomas Aquinas received from Maimonidcs the 
stimulus for the construction of his own views on creation through 
the latter's disproof of the Aristotelian arguments in favour of 
eternity. 

As in the scholastic period Maimonidcs served chiefly as the 
pattern for the harmonizing of religion and Aristotelian thought, 
so in the Renaissance with the decline of Aristotelianism the interest 
in Maimonidcs, although naturally diminished, wiis not effaced. 
For this period his attraction lay not, as in the preceding period, 
in his theory of creation, but in his theory of negative attributes, 
in his thesis that the essence of God cannot be the object of know- 
ledge and in his interpretation of the biblical figurative expressions. 

In modern times Leibniz is the principal philosopher who 
tliought Maimonidcs worthy of study. Leibniz became acquainted 
with Maimonidcs' work through the new Latin translation of the 
Guide by Johannes Buxtorf (printed at Basle in 1629). Leibniz 
used it, quoted from it, and professed great regard for the author. 
Leibniz introduces his notes- on the Guide with the following 
words: “The work of Rabbi Moses Maimonidcs called The Guide for 
the Perplexed is pre-eminent and is more philosophical than I 

^ Cf. Emile Saisset, in Revue dc Deux Mondes, 1862. — Jacob Guttman, Das 
ycrkaltnissdes Thomas von Aquino zum Judentum uitt/ zur judischenLitteratur, 
(aottingen, 1891. — Jacob Guttmaiiii, der Maimonideschen Philo- 
sophic aiif das christliche Ahcndland, in Moses ben Maimon, Gesellschaft sur 
Piirderung der W issenschaft des Judenlums, Leipzig, 1908. 

* Published by a French scholar, Foucher de Carcil; Leibniz, La Philosophic 
juive et la cdballe, Paris, 1861. 
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expected; it merits close attention. He was a man of unusual 
intellectual power, in philosophy, mathematics, medicine, and 
finally in biblical exegesis.'** Moreover the system of Leibniz bears 
affinity in several important respects to that of Maimonides. 

Attempts have been made to trace spiritual relationship between 
the philosophy of Spinoza and that of Maimonides. While some 
aspects of Spinoza's system can be best understood on the back- 
ground of the Guide, yet the contrast between these two thinkers 
is so fundamental that any effort to bring them close together 
must necessarily entail a violation of the principles of one or the 
other. 

In their conception of God as well as that of the world they differ 
fundamentally. While Maimonides presents an ethical Monotheism, 
Spinoza develops a natural Pantheism. Maimonides' theory of nega- 
tive attributes leads to the ethical concept of God ; Spinoza's theory 
that the world consists of two positive attributes of God — res extensa 
and res cogitans — ^and that the world as a whole is a manifestation 
of the Divine substance leads consistently to the annihilation of 
ethics. According to Spinoza the world exists necessarily as a 
constituent part of God, while according to Maimonides the 
existence of the world only follows as a product of a free creative 
act of God. According to Spinoza the validity of the principle of 
causality is absolute and all-embracing; everything that exists, 
docs so of necessity. There is no freedom of human will which is the 
essential presupposition of ethics. In a world-order like this man as 
a part of nature is subject to the sjime laws which govern the rest 
of nature. He has no spixific place in the cosmos. On the other hand. 
Maimonides, by his conception of God as a free creator and as a 
moral symbol to man, has assigned to man a pre-eminent place in 
the cosmos, and by recognizing him as a free creative personality has 
invested him with a significance which distinguishes him from all 
other forms of existence. 

It seems that of all modern philosophers Leibniz is most akin to 
Maimonides. Leibniz as well as Maimonides represent the doctrine 
that the world being the creation of God must be in its- essence 
absolutely good. This idea is based upon the conception, common 
to both, of God as a perfectly free creative spirit. Leibniz, like 
Maimonides, conceived of God as an active, dynamic, absolutely 
free creator in contradistinction to Spinoza, whose conception of 
God is that of an absolutely static substance. The spiritual affinity 
of Maimonides and Leibniz can best be traced by comparing Alaimon- 

* Egregium video esse libnim rabbi Mosis Maimonidis qui inscribitur 
Doctor perplexorum, et magis philosophicum quam putarain, dignuni adeo 
lectione attenta; fuit im philosophia, mathematicis, medica arte, denique 
sacrae scripturae intelligentia insignis. 
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ides' arguments against the Mutakallimun on the question of the 
existence of natural law and the arguments advanced by Leibniz 
against "Occasionalism" represented by Malebranche and others. 

According to the Mutakallimun the world consists of atoms, for 
the maintenance of which as well as for their coherence continuous 
re-creation by God is required. There are no natural laws. They 
conceive of the creative act of God as a continuous one which extends 
to the minutest details, coming directly from God. Tlicy thus present 
an "Occasionalism" which excludes the existence of natural law. 
The same "Occasionalism" is manifest in their conception of sub- 
stance and accident. Substance and atom are identical. The accidents 
require a continuous re-creation without which no accident could 
exist for two consecutive moments. As they deny the existence of 
natural law they conceive of causality not as a law in itself but 
merely as an habitmil sequence. This doctrine of causality as a 
psychological phenomenon was adopted later by the Arabic philo- 
sopher Al-Ghazzali, who made it the central point in his system 
and thus anticipated David Hume's scepticism. 

It seems that the basis of the "Occasionalism" of the Mutakallimun 
is to be found in their concept of God as an all-perfect being, in 
which preference is given to the attribute of omnipotence over that 
of omniscience. The idea of God Jis omnipotent involves the suppo- 
sition that all being and existence arc immediately derived from 
the divine will. Since natural law' w'ould limit divine omnipotence 
the Mutakallimun deny its existence. All existence must therefore 
be due to a continuous divine creation. 

]\Iaimonides rejected the doctrine of the Mutakallimun and main- 
taim'd the existence of natural law’. In the world all phenomena are 
governed by law- established by creation. Maimonides* view' of 
natun^ being subject to natural law' and logic originates in his 
conception of God as the infinitely perfect being because of His 
oiniiiscience rather than because of His omnipotence. An ordered 
cosmos in which law' prevails as a manifestation of divine wisdom 
is more compatible with the idea of divine perfection than a lawless 
univiTse in which all phenomena arc due to an immediate act of 
creation as a manifestation of divine omnipotence. Thus the existence 
of natural law follows from the superior emphasis given to omni- 
science among the divine attributes. 

Parallel with Maimonides* arguments against the Mutakallimun 
are the arguments advanced by Leibniz against "Occasionalism" of 
liis time as represented by Malebranche and others. 

At the centre of philosophic interest since Descartes stands the 
problem of mutual interaction and influence on each other of the 
two absolutely different substances, body and soul. How can two 
entirely different substances like body, the essence of w'hich is 
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extension, and soul, the essence of which is thinking, influence and 
stimulate each other? The attempt to find a solution to this problem 
was the determining factor in the development of philosophic thought 
subsequent to Descartes. In the different answ^ers to this question 
consists the essence of the philosophic systems of Malebranche, 
Spinoza, and Leibniz. 

According to the doctrine of “Occasionalism** the stimulation 
of the body is only the occasion on which there comes about some 
modification of the soul, and vice versa. It is only God who finally 
produces the modification in one substance on the occasion of the 
stimulation given by another. Thus, the unity of the world is 
guaranteed by the idea of God, so to say, as a permanent controller 
connecting the two totally distinct substances, and their influence 
on each other is due to an immediate act of God. 

Leibniz expresses the occasionalists* idea of God by means of a 
simile, comparing God with a supervisor having constantly to adjust 
two watches to keep them in time with one another. He has constantly 
to produce the harmony which they are unable to bring about 
unaided. In like manner, it is the function of God to cause the two 
totally different substances to correspond with one another. The 
occasionalists thus give preference to God's attribute of omnipotence. 
By His constant intrusion into the. process of nature, in ordiT to 
produce the harmony of the two distinct substances, the unity of 
the world is brought about. Thus the unity of the world is guaranteed 
by the omnipotence of God. 

In contradistinction to this is Leibniz's theory of pre-established 
harmony, which has as its basis the idea of God as all-wise. His 
doctrine is that at the Creation a harmony W'as established whicli 
ensured the correspondence of the two substances with one another. 
They can be compared, to follow up Leibniz's simile, witli two pi T' 
fectly synchronized watches. At the creation of the world, by tlie 
wisdom of God, unity was established; and thus, at the creation of 
the tw^o substances, their harmonious cornspondence witli one 
another was provided for. Leibniz considered that this natiind 
harmony of the two substances was more compatible with the idea 
of God's perfection, than the occasionalists* theory of a supervisor 
making constant adjustments. Thus in Leibniz's theory of a pre- 
established harmony, the emphasis is laid on the attribute of omni- 
science, and this corresponds with Maimonidcs* view, while the 
conception of the occasionalists corresponds to that of the Alutakal- 
limun. 

It is obvious that within the limits of one lecture it is possible 
only to call attention to a few points wliich indicate the systematic 
place of Maimonides in the history of philosophy and his influence 
thereon. They may nevertheless suffice to show that the philosophical 
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work of Maimonides, even considered as a product of the culture 
of his time in the light of which it is to be read and understood, has 
exerted an influence far beyond his own day; and that his trend 
of thought shows surprising affinity to modern philosophic ideas. 
The conviction grows increasingly clear that the realm of spirit 
stands above nations and races. Great spirits, even though they are 
closely connected with the general culture of their time and are bound 
up with the nation of their origin, yet belong to the whole of mankind. 
Such a one was Maimonides. 
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SOVEREIGNTY AND THE STATE* 

R. E. STEDMAN. M.A., Pii.D. 

The question of political sovereignty must at all times be of acute 
academic interest, since it is practically impossible to say anything 
about the state without implying something about sovereignty, or 
vice versa. Political theory has very generally found tliis conception 
central to its inquiry; but in recent years the notion has been thrown 
into sharp relief by political events. In Fascism and Nazism the 
doctrine of state sovereignty is “made flesh" in startlingly sub- 
stantiiU forms. These modern incarnations of Leviathan, and their 
threat to much which has come to be deeply valued, give unpre- 
cedented importance to an age-long discussion. Political theory is 
not to-day, if it has ever seemed, a simply academic issue, or an 
"arm-chair” branch of philosophy. Not all of those who carry tlirough 
revolutions, who build barricades and defend them with their lives, 
have a clear philosophical theory of the state ; but powerful beliefs 
and motives they certainly have; and it daily Ijccomcs more miini- 
fest that unless the world is content to allow its political future 
to be determined more and more by obscure visceral impulses or 
crude economic motives a more intense effort to acliicve and to apply 
true beliefs in the political field is imperative. 

Jly purpose in this paper is a modest one. I do not propo.se either 
to refute again or to rehabilitate the old sovereignty theories of 
a Hobbian or an Austinian sort. The former is too easy, and the 
latter I deem impossible. But the vitality, in one shape or anotlier, 
of the.se vic\re argues that they must at least adumbrati; some 
political truths if not those which they explicitly aflirm. I wish, 
therefore, to consider as sympathetically as jxissiblc a notion which 
it is now fashionable either to adopt or reject without criticism. 
There is a manifest need to ask: On the supposition that the stale 
is not sovereign, what — apart from interested motives— suggests 
to serious thinkers that it is? And on the same supposition, what 
is the general ground of obligation to obey the law, and the particular 
ground of the obligation to disobey it? As a preliminary I shall 
tentatively define sovereignty, and suggest some evidence for the 
conclusion that the state is not sovereign. Such evidence (which 

• Delivered as a public lecture in February 1935 , 1 should like to refer to 
Professor Ernest Barker’s admirable article in the October Hibbert Journal, 
in which he most persuasively argues for the position I desire chiedy to 
enforce. 
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I do not give as exhaustive) is required to substantiate the standing 
supposition of this argument. 

The state I take to be society formaDy organized for the purpose 
of order by means of law. Societies in which order is otherwise 
secured — ^for example by custom, taboo, or similar means — are not, 
according to this definition, states. Such a definition is to some 
extent arbitrary, but it accords with wide usage and seems to me 
to escape most of the possible objections. The doctrine of state 
sovereignty affirms that it is an unconditional obligation upon every 
member of the state to obey the law. Sovereignty, therefore, is not 
mere power. An individual or group may enjoy power, more or less, 
but on this view the only power which can be exercised as a right 
is that which the state \vields directly through the instruments of 
law enforcement or indirectly by delegation or specific commission. 
This view is immortalized by Hobbes in the Leviathan. But some- 
thing very close to it was movingly expressed by the condemned 
Socrates of the Crito. 

*Tf we mean to kill you," the Laws of Athens arc made by Socrates 
to say to Crito who is beseeching him to escape with him from 
prison and death, "because we think it just, must you do your best 
to kill us in your turn? Can you claim that you have a right to this, 
you, the lover of virtue? Is this your wisdom, not to know that 
abov(^ father and mother and forefathers stands our country, dearer 
and holier than they, more sacred, and held in honour by God and 
men of understanding? That you ought to reverence her, and submit 
to luT and work for her when she is in need . . . and either win lier 
consent or obey her will, suffer what she bids you suffer, and hold 
your peace . . .?" 

Th(i principal difference between this view and that of Hobbes 
is that for Socrates the ethical obligation is prior to (or is more 
fundamental than) the claim of the state to obedience, while for 
Hoblx's moral notions have no significance whatever except witliin 
the state. Thus when Hobbes speaks of "natural rights" as existing 
before the foundation of the Commonwealth, what he really means 
is that such and such things a man will do or demand in so far as 
he has the power. The "right to life," e.g., can mean for him simply 
the fact that, so far as lui is able, a man will defend himself. This 
is a psychological fact, not a moral right. I cannot here argue that 
the position of Socrates is the sounder, but I have no doubt that 
this is so, and for the sake of the present discussion I must be content 
to assume it. The position for Socrates is that a man must always 
^0 his duty, and that it is always his duty to obey the law. In all 
political situations, therefore, the state is sovereign. 

Professor Bosanquet secs sovereignty in a similar light. "The 
state," he argues, "as the operative criticism of all institutions is 
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necessarily force, and in the last resort it is the only recognized 
and justifiable force” (my italics). It is not power, but the sole right 
to power, which characterizes the state.* 

The question whether or not the state is sovereign in the sense 
of wielding supreme power by right clearly concerns us very closely. 
In fact it has been generally answ’ered in the negative of late hy 
English political philosophers. But on the Continent scholars have 
adhered, in general, to the sovereignty theory; and political activity 
has widely been based upon it. For these reasons alone it seems 
to me mistaken both as tactics and as theory to treat the issue as 
certainly decided against the state. Mr. G. D. H. Cole brushes the 
whole discussion aside. Not only docs the claim of the state to 
sovereignty obviously fail, but, he affirms, no body can anywhere 
be discerned wiiich really pretends to sovereignty in the sense 
suggested. But events have revealed the error of this judgment. 
Indeed, it may be said with some assurance that the claun to 
sovereignty is a mark of all states, howsoever they differ in other 
respects. We may sympathize with Mr. Cole's dislike of these 
pretensions (if they arc pretensions), but their presence is surely 
not in doubt. One of Mr. Cole's chief premises for the conclusion 
that the state docs not exist is the diversity of so-called states. 
But star-fish vary without ceasing to be star-fish. And whether 
or no W'C agree with Otto Gierke that “The attribute of sovereignty 
is the state's peculiar and specific criterion," it appears to me meniy 
a matter of observation tliat the claim to sovereignty is a mark 
common to all diversities of state forms. 

Perhaps one of the most damaging arguments against the right 
of the state to supreme power is the simple denial that the state 
ever has wielded supreme pow’cr. In this event it would be hardy 
to assert the existence of a right which never has had and — so far 
as can be anticipated — never will have, a factual basis. The cluim 
to the right of power presupposes the existence of power. But this 
presupposition, it may be argued, is void. One defence against tliis 
argument w^ould be to insist that a light can be a right where 
factual expression is utterly impracticable, but few w'ould venture 
on this dubious ground. The alternative and more plausible objt'c- 
tion w'ould be to deny that no state has ever enjoyed supreme power. 
When W'C look at states “close up" the contrary appcfirance may 
meet us, but if we look farther perhaps w^ shall fare better. Rom(\ 
for example, appears to present a face of unbroken power. In fact, 
however, the situation was not so simple. The exercise of supremo 

* In fairness to Bosanquet it should be added that the state, for him. 
exercises, or is the organ of. a sovereignty which attaches not to the sta c 
as such but to “the whole fabric of institutions." This distinction need ik> 
concern us here but in a full discussion it would deserve attention. 
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power must be taken in time as well as in extent, and the formal 
instruments of Roman rule cannot be found by the historian to 
wield unchallenged power for any length of time. The real picture, 
surely, is not one of law and power permanently, or even steadily, 
coincident, but rather of an unceasing warfare of groups and persons 
lor the exercise and spoils of government. In modern times it 
becomes more and more evident that state power is limited in 
many informal ways, and to a very large degree, by an indefinite 
number of forces strictly irrelevant to the legal political sovereign. 
Suffragettes, passive resistors. Trade Unions, Chambers of Com- 
merce, powerful individuds and groups, all lend their ounces or 
pounds to the force by which actual rule is effected and modified. 

Considerations such as these have led Mr. Cole and others to turn 
right away from the notion of sovereignty, and even of the state, 
as a clue to political life, and to seek for light in voluntary asso- 
ciation and in community in general. This shift of emphasis has 
undoubtedly been of value, but its danger appears to me to lie in 
its tendency to underestimate the peculiarity of the state, even 
where it does not run to the extreme of denying its existence. The 
state does, to my mind, enjoy a peculiar position and authority 
which cannot be explained away. Attempts to do so generally 
express the voluntarist and syndicalist pnrfcrences of their authors 
rather than the realities of the political situation. In fact the state 
is not all powerful, but its e.xcrcisc of force is unparalleled, and 
impressive^ to an extent which suggests a difference not of degree, 
but of kind between the state and the voluntary associations. It 
is, by the way, a misnomer to describe the state as a voluntary 
association, since I cannot choose to belong or not to belong to 
some state, though I may in some cases renounce a particular 
citizenship. It is of greater moment, however, to note that the 
exercise of power by all agents other than the state seems to differ 
in important regards from that of the state itself. Thus after a 
successful revolution the voluntary association which carried it 
through hastens to equip itself with the armour of lau’, or to put 
its action on the footing of state action. 

It remains, then, to adumbrate a view according to which the 
state is not sovereign but which sufficiently accounts for its claim 
to sovereignty, justifies its unparalleled (but not supreme) power, 
Jind, while showing the ground of the general obligation to obey the 
law, leaves a loophole for the particular obligation to disobey it. 
This is the theme of a book, not of an article, but a few suggestions 
n^ay here be made. 

"[he significance of the claim to sovereignty, it seems to me, lies 

its emphatic assertion of the ethical basis of the state. It is here 
mat the state claims r/g/?/. and right is either nwral ri0:t or it is 
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nothing at all. The state does not simply say to a man: '*You must 
obey the law!” It affirms that he ought to obey it. The exercise of 
mere power by the Eastern type of despot did not (so far as it was 
mere power without any vestige of even qualified consent) imply 
any claim to sovereignty over the subject peoples above which it 
spread its devouring power. The nexus maintained was without 
benefit of any moral sanction whatsoever. But within the limits of 
the parent communities of these empires such a claim was generally 
made and upheld by virtue of the priestly status of the king or 
the kingly status of the priest. The cohesion of such communities, 
which becomes the germ of empires themselves void of ethical 
import, is not the product of power alone, but of power sanctioned 
by divine authority. Here the moral sanction is not discriminated 
from the religious, but in principle the distinction is discernible 
between might and sovereignty, power and the right of power. 

But if the state claims right, its claim must be subject to the 
general conditions of right. Unfortunately, no subject in the whole 
of philosophy is more controversial than this. For my part I am 
unable to accept merely formal theories of rightness — ^which, witli 
Kant, trace the right to a wholly inward state of mind — and I must 
here simply assert what really calls for argument, namely that the 
right can only be understood in conjunction with the good, and 
that the right of the state to power belongs to it as it is an 
instrument of good. The extremely "high** view of the state held 
by Socrates and Plato is thus to be accounted for by their con- 
viction that the state was the primary condition of the good life 
for man. All the extremes of Plato *s Republic and Imks flow from 
his high (;stimate of the etliical functions to be carried out by tlic 
state. It is no doubt very largely to this ideal city, and only in part 
to the actual I)cIovcd Athens, that SocraU\s acknov ledges absolute 
allegiance in the Crito, If the slate were sovereign it would be in 
its moral function that we should sec the foundation of its sove- 
reignty. And in so far as a state enjoys the right of iinparallehd 
power it docs so for the same reason. 

Under modern circumstances, at any rate, it is more than doubtful 
whether any actual state could claim to be the primary positive 
condition of the good life of its members. But it might more 
modestly and more justly be claimed for the state that it is a 
primary negative condition of the good life in that such a life c<uild 
not be worked out except within a field of public order established 
by law. Thus it has this claim to general obedience, 
its purpose of law and order is the sine qua non of tin 
human life. The claim to sovereignty, where it is not a 
of despotism, enjoys whatever force it possesses because of the 
extremity of the need of man for public order, without which his 
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life would indeed be "solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and short." 
\Ve can readily understand, therefore, why it is in times of unusual 
political disorder that the most extreme sovereignty theories are 
promulgated. Thus the Leviathan was being prepared at the very 
moment tliat the actual sovereign vras l)eing overthrown. 

Some writers, notably Professor Laski, are closer to Plato in 
expecting that actual state activity should directly or positively 
foster the full realization and development of its members. I take 
the somewhat lower line of insisting upon its instrumental function 
as the preserver of that order without which such realization could 
not be hoped for. But in essence these positions are similar, since 
they alike see the justification of the state in its moral character. 

The matter may be put thus: The state is society organized for 
the maintenance of peace and order, and hence it has an indis- 
putable right to such power as is necessary in the changing situation 
to guarantee its purpose. How much power this is cannot be decided 
in general terms. But I think it is a safe generalization that the 
better the state — i.e. the better it effects its purpose at large — the 
less this feature of power will obtrude. As Professor Maciver excel- 
lently puts it, "Force holds nothing together." It is the antithesis, 
not the essence (as Bosanquet holds) of law. Indeed, the ability 
of the state to use force to secure its proper purpose constantly 
puts this purpose in peril. The course of history is strewn with the 
wrecks of communities which have collapsed from c.xcess of internal 
force. 

Since, thi'ii, as soon as the state’s claim to the possession and 
right of supreme power is sharply tested it is seen to be without 
substance, is it not odd that all states do in fact continue to make 
this insupportable claim? Not, I judge, altogether. It is not acci- 
dental that in time of crisis, when the claim is in fact most 
precarious, it is most vigorously maintained. As the crisis con- 
tinues a revolution may overthrow the state at the very moment 
that it is solemnly declaring its sovereignty, ^^'hat, it may be asked, 
is the sense of this? Perhaps we may see in this claim an oblique 
mode of insisting that it is of tlic essence of government (which, 
of course is the state in action) to be continuous. If public order 
is to be secured government must go on. * In the narrow sense 
“governments" come and go with the regularity of the seasons, but 
the function of government is actually continuous in spite of the 
succession of ministries. And since government must be continuous 
if its purpose is to be effected, it stands to reason that the state 
J^ust challenge the right of any individual or group to interrupt 
the activity of government. So long as a government exists it must 
^t as if it were supreme, as if there 
In Great Britain this gesture is 
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sovereignty of the King in Parliament. In Cliina we find a weak 
government strenuously claiming the sovereignty it docs not possess 
in order to extend the field of public peace and order. In the U.S.A. 
we have the higlily instructive observation of the President (as 
quoted in the English press and wireless news) that — in effect — 
if the Constitution can carry his monetary policy well and good, 
but if it cannot it is not the policy which will be changed. This is 
inevitable, for crisis brings out the essentials of political life. Thus 
what may be described as the provisional or pragntatic sovereignty 
of the state arises. Tliis pragmatic sovereignty has its moral basis 
in the extreme need of man for peace and public order. This need 
is so extreme that only something very good indeed can be the basis 
of a right to disobey the law. 

But the ethical basis and character of the state has implications 
which arc destructive of the claim to absolute and unqualified 
sovereignty. Peace and order are essential to human life, but they 
are instrumental goods only. Hence the right of the state to pre- 
eminence among associations and to unparalleled power is a con- 
ditional right. And the ends to w'hich security and order are means 
are of such a nature that they cannot be gleichgeschaltet. Hence th(‘ 
state can claim a right to maintain peace and order only in such 
a manner as to permit the free pursuit of culture — of science, 
art, religion. These elllorescences of the human spirit arc not 
derived from the state, but the state can destroy them. Any 
exercise of power which endangers them is not sovereignty Init 
tyranny. 

Finally, in appealing to duty (which is the obverse of right, the 
right of the state being a claim upon the duty of its members), the 
state is invoking an authority which, in the last resort, must bo 
fatal to sovereignty theories. A man's duty is what his conscioiico 
imposes. Hence, when a dutiful citizen obeys the King's law, tht; 
sovereign he is acknowledging resides in his own breast. In clainiiiig 
sovereignty the state has appealed to conscience and not (as Hol)l)os 
claims) merely to fear and the desire for order. But conscienci' is 
sovereign in its own sphere. Therefore the provisional or pragmatic 
sovereignty of the state is cut across by any issue which awakc'iis 
clear conscientious ol)jcction to obedience. Thus we cannot go as 
far as Socrates, who admits the propriety of persuasion of the state, 
but where this fails will not allow disobedience on any grounds 
whatsoever. But that conscience docs in fact lead to disobedience 
is, of course, too obvious to need emphasis. All sovereign states 
know it to their discomfort. The conclusion I wish to emphasize 
is this, that the particular obligation to disobey the state is implicit 
in the claim of the state to right as well as power, and in the general 
obligation to obey the law. To claim for governments the right to 
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override conscience in the name of sovereignty comes to a con- 
tradiction in terms, and these the terms most vital of all to man. 
Hence it is not surprising that governments which claim the sovereign 
right to set at nought the consciences of their people come inevitably 
to rely upon the only remaining instruments of obedience, namely, 
force, torture, and terror. 
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SCIENCE AND THE EXPLANATION OF PHENOMENA 

HELEN WODEIIOUSE. M.A.. Ph.D. 

Describing and explaining: tracing the outlines and smoothing out the 
folds; making clear and making plain; in either case hoping that our licarer 
may be able to say, “Yes, I sec it better now.” Ts there really a fundamental 
difference between these two? Common parlance uses both vrords for the 
same kind of process. We may be asked cither to "explain** or to "describe" 
the working of a machine, answering the English boy's question "Why does 
it do this?** or the Scotch "What*s the go of it?” To account for a sum of 
money is to explain its absence by describing its expenditure. W'c say, "Why 
is that man offended ?" or, equally, "What's the matter?” and a brief descrip- 
tion of the man’s chanicter and history, showing on what structure a casual 
remark has impinged, may lead us to say, "That explains it.** Even where 
purpose enters we may vary the words we use. "Why on earth did you do 
that?** "What was your idea in doing that?” “Describe what you had in 
your mind.” "Please explain.” 

“The function of science,” writes Professor W. T. Stace,* "is to answer the 
question *wliat?* but never the question 'why?* In other words, its function 
is simply to describe phenomena, never to explain them.” 1 desire to urge that 
common speech docs not make, and that philosophy slioulil not make, any 
such gulf between the two processes as would justify this ruling. 'I'o e.\i)l:iin 
a phenomenon D is sometimes to describe A BCD; sometimes, whore purpose 
enters, it is to describe AI3CDE; sometimes to spread out D into its details 
often to do all these together. It is to sh(w D in its full character, 
and in its background and setting, and with its background showing throniih 
the details and intenvorking wdtli them (our symbols are iiK'ulcfiuate for thi>). 
We arc to sec D’s structure and function and possibilities, and the world':? 
bearing upon them and their bearing on the world. 'J he contour of a face is 
partly explained when we have learnt to see the bones beneath the ^'■dn 
and to notice how' a habitual expression has moulded what lies over the bones; 
and we should understand the face Ixittcr still if we knew all the man's histury 
and heredity on the one hand, and all that physiology and psychology an«l 
the sciences of nutrition and education can tell us on the other. A pertect 
description of England and India, in their present and their past, might do 
much to explain each to the other. A complete or perfect explanation or 
description has presiimaljly never been given of anything in the world. 

One word, no doubt, is used more widely than the other. We sometimes 
complain, "This is a description but not an explanation”; meaning either 
that it docs not go beyond what was given, or that the new informaiinn is 
not relevant. To the statement "You are very late,” the answer "I hurried 
all the way” is descriptive but not explanatory; whereas "I met the Man 
with the Green I fat,” if tlic title is that of a notorious button-holer, is 
explanatory as well as descriptive. An ultra-Humian might maintain that in 
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the realm of science nothing is more relevant than anything else; that we can 
only hope for observed sequences; not for sequences that are more or less 
intelligible. We shall not claim that perfect intelligibility, which means com- 
plete and perfect knowledge, is achieved anywhere. But it does seem reason- 
able, we usually think, in psychology that a bad shock should tend to be 
followed by haunting fears, and in meteorology that floods should follow not 
after drought but after excessive rain. "The people living in those red-painted 
houses are always suffering from malaria." "The man looked at me and 
dropped dead." If we are told that it is no business of medical science to 
explain, w'e may surely ask, at any rate, for a fuller and more relevant 
description. 

I do not think that Professor Stace docs take the ultra-Humian position.^ 
Nor do I think that he really means to take another conceivable position; 
that no account would be worthy of the name of explanation unless it con- 
nected the given phenomena with some thing-in-itsclf that can never appear 
and therefore can never be described. I have not been able fully to understand 
what criterion of expLanation the article does arrive at; for pp. 4 13^-4 14a 
(on the desire to feel at home) seems to suggest a motive rather than to supply 
a criterion. To say that r*rofessnr Stace does not make his own criterion clear 
would be to put the matter unfairly, for he pictures the explanation-asking 
public as putting pressure on the scientist to give them sc^mething other than 
description, .and speculates as to what it can be that they arc really wanting. 
I suggest that all they want, in most cases, is to be helped to see the "go" 
of things more fully .and clearly, and to understand better how one bit of the 
world fits in with the rest. Sometimes the questioner would naively like to 
find some particular answer; he would like to find, for instance, as part of the 
account, that the puzzling phenomenon served a purpose, or that something 
which looked inimical to what he c.'ircd for w.as really not so. But most requests 
for explanation arc surely not thus tied down; and they have many motives. 

The final "Note on the Concept of ICxplanation" seems to bear only upon 
one particular problem — the attempt to give an explanation of the universe 
taken a.s a whole. The earlier section, pp. 416-23, directed Jigain.st certain 
mathematical phy.sicists whom the author believes to be misled by feeling 
bound to seek an c.Nplanation, would seem to be equally well stated if he 
merely urged (as he docs) that the account they give (whether called explana- 
tion or description) is incorrect. I \entiire to suggest, however, that the con- 
tents of these two sectitjiis do show the motive of the article; that Professor 
Stiicc is giving battle to certain particular answers to particular problems; 
and that to this extent these pages "explain" what precedes them. For I cannot 
think he means seriously and universally the suggestion made on p. 423f/, 
that, whether in science or philosophy, "the whole iilca of explanation is 
illusory, wherever it is found." Indeed he does not say so. 

Helen Wodehouse. 

(jIRTON COLLEC.K. 

Cambridge. 


lift softms, for instAnco, not to nilo out the intcnsifinl intcUiRiWo connection which wi* 
c;ill necessity, and its roniplcincnt which is impossibility. N<’ar tlu* bottom of p. 4:0 be 
speaks of a furiiiula describing “every possible path of every possible gravitating body.’* 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON THE FORMATION OF 
GREEK THOUGHT 

History and Legend are, l^ofessor Robin believes,* traditionally miscon- 
ceived in being conceived as in conflict. To write history is either to destroy 
utterly the claim of some legend to be veridical, or else to rediscover, behind 
what is imaginary or fabulous in it, indications of what the facts really were. 
Such is the accredited view. But, asks M. Robin, is not legend, on the contrary, 
a positive clement in history? And he answers in effect that nowhere is legend 
more regular, indeed more necessary, than in its contribution to the history 
of philosophy, ancient and modern. This history has a wholly original character. 
It docs not resemble the history of the .sciences; for this relates either the 
checkmates in research — instructive to \yc sure, but dead for future science 
— or else its victories — Cfiually instructive, though only their results survive. 
Nor does it resemble literary history; for even if this be accompanic'd by 
evaluatory criticism, seldom is interpretation of doctrine admitted. Interpret- 
ing a philosophy is .seizing not only its literal sense, but alx)ve all its import 
and efficacy. It is a continuously creative and reflective activity winch 
unceasingly quickens the materials on which it reflects. But since what is 
called objectivity cannot be attained by the historian of philosophy e.xccpt 
by shutting his eyes to the limits of his powers, he must candidly conf(‘ss- ■ 
and without admitting that the confession impairs the value of his (‘fforl 
— ^that objectivity cannot be his chief end. No great philosophy can n'ally 
be con.sidcred dead, its .sincere and sympathetic ev(K:ation is always possible. 
The history of philosophy is philosophy; it is philosophy philosophizing «>n 
its past efforts, and contemplating itself in the jxircnniality of its changing 
existence. 

What philosophy and its history can become when pursued from such an 
outlook and by one of M. Robin's consummate skill, his work at the Sorbonnr. 
his European reputation as a 'maitre' in Platonic studies, and his last t\\n 
volumes,* testify magnificently. In the recent second edition of La Thivtir 
Platonicienne de V Amour, and perhaps even more in the most brilliant iiiU‘> 
duction to his edition of Plato's P/rac</n<6' — which far sur{)as.ses all discussions 
of this dialogue known to me — ^w'e have an impressive example of thid 
"creative and reflective activity which unceasingly quickens the material 
upon which it reflects," of which M. Robin .sj-M^ke in his article. The 185 pages 
of this "notice," as it is modcslly called, form a remarkable essay in interjw'- 
tation, in which the details of the argument are reviewed, their significance 
and contexts clarified and made to contribute to the theme of the unity and 

* L. Robi.v, “L’histoire v.i ia ir-gcnde de la philnsophic,'* Kerue philosophtgur, <>0® anntr, 
Nos. q and 10, 1035. 1^. 161-17^. 

* Leon Rouin, Jm Tkcorie Platonicienne de V Amour, nouvdle edition. Paris: Alcan, 

30 Pr. l*p. 22*). 

Platon; (Jiuvres completes. Tome IV. 3* partie — Pfi^dre. Texlo etaltliet traduit par L. Robtn, 
Collection d(:s L'nivi-rsilf^ do Pranw. Paris: Soceto dT/iUiou *Tx*s IWlUs IAjUu-s, 
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structure of the dialogue. What that structure is, and what is the "immediate 
object” of the Phaedrus ("thorny” questions in this case) are lucidly and 
fully discussed. To summarize without mutilating the exquisite pages on 
Plato’s view of the soul and its destiny, and those on love and its relation to 
philosophy, is impossible. Suflice it to place on record that these, and the 
pages on Dialectic (particularly "descent by divi.sion”), and on the myth and 
its raison d*itre (pp. 108-1O0) arc of a quality that the experienced Platonist 
may well envy, but rarely match. All who would know Plato intime must 
read, re-read, and ponder M. Robin's intrf)duction. 

M. Schiihl, who wcjrked under M. Robin’s direction, has prepared a work 
on the formation of Greek Thought* that is worthy of that privilege. The 
special merit of the book is hardly to be gathered from its title, which may 
too readily suggest a scries of monographs on Thales and his successors down 
to Plato. M. Schuhl’s book is not of this kind : it is not monographic, and it 
contains no exj)osition of Plato. A history of thought rather than of thinkers, 
it attempts to run down to their origins two protracted tendencies, mystical 
and scientific, which, unreconciled in Plato, have interacted now in opposition, 
now co-operatively, in pnxlucing the philosophical, scientific, and techno- 
logical accomplishments of his prcdcccs.sors. Starting from the contrast in 
spirit between tlie Apolline and the Dionysiac cults first made fundamental 
by Nietzsche, M. Schulil ri'cords the steps by which the Greek mind detached 
itself from "the sombre and opaque sadness” surrounding magical and 
religions rites and beliefs in pro-Hellenic times down to the days of the sophists, 
'fo line! the .spiritual ])rrjl)Icms of earlier thinkers reinstated in their religious 
and rituali.stic settings is suggestive, but to see how vivid and intelligible 
tlio.se settings become when interpreted in tlie light of the last thirty years’ 
discoveries in Grecian and Oriental archaeology and ethnology (c.g. Evans, 
Woolley) is something very novel in a book of philosophical history. The 
cofU'cntional picture of the experience of the (Jrccks (c.g. as drawn by Schiller, 
Kiiskin)— one of unbroken harmony and serenity — ^rests on a misrepresenta- 
lion of fact, and M. Schuhl presents evidence in Book 1 to show that even 
among festivals of a joyfid character the Dionysiac clement is the superficial 
one, and that a current of ctmstcrnation and dread runs beneath. How "sous 
It* ciel le plus pur on sentait parfois planer d’obsciires puissances” is well 
indicated in four chapters on Belief and Ritual, in which the author examines 
the significance of pollutions, contagious and othcrwi.se, purifications, impre- 
cations, divination, incleorological and agrarian magic. In Book II we witness 
the chief .stages in llie evolution of religion down to Homer, and an attempt 
i.s made t(^ determine what ]uirt was contributed by the oldest Grecian 
inhabitants, what part by the Cretans, and what by Achaean invaders. 
'I'hus some 150 copiously documented pages (two-fifths of the book) are 
devoted to the formative influences at work Ix'forc the Milesian cosmologists 
(with whom traditional histories I'K'gin) make their appearance. This transition 
is marked in Book III, where phiIo.sophical and scientific lx'ginning.s in Ionia 
are contrasted with a mystical reaction centred in the Eleusinian my.steries, 
the cult of Dionysus, Orphism, and Pythagoroauism. Here, the primitive 
dualism breaks through again. \Vc witness on the one hand a predominantly 
positivistic effort elaborating an inductive science, anil a powerful current 
of mysticism on the otlicr. Ancient cults which the Olympic religion had 
ejectixJ revive, permeate strongly the jHipiiJnr elas.ses, and survive in some 
mca.surc among the lonians. But the positive spirit is as far from any 

' 1‘. M. ScHuiii., FsMi sttr la Fonnaiton df In Penst^c Inlrodui hon liistoriiiih' a ittte 
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empiricism in their cosmologies as it is near to empiricism in their technological 
inventions. For in the recurrent tendency of their cosmology to exhibit "the 
one" behind multiplicity they are but transposing earlier thcogonies. But 
M. Schuhl denies that their Physis is "mere matter opposed to spirit": he 
will not go so far as some historians (e.g. Jofil), who see "an intrusion of the 
divine in nature.” Physis is "that which shoots forth and grows” — "living 
generation"; Thales's water is not merely the marine clement, but "lasemence 
liquidc." 

The two currents, positive and mystical, which we saw associated in 
Pytliagoreanism, now reappear in complete opposition. There is a ‘shift* 
in the earlier dualism; the antithesis which the work of Xenophanes, Hera^ 
clitus, Parmenides, and Fmpedocles displays is no longer one between a 
positive, inductive science and a monistic metaphysics. It is metaphysics, 
not science, that now becomes the accredited representative of the positive 
spirit, and an undercurrent of Orphic mysticism becomes its antithetical 
term. Thus the main problem now arising is so to harmonize and unify l3oth 
that neither is sacrificed. Here M. Schuhl seems to encounter some difliculty 
to ‘fit* that which is genuinely metaphysical in effort and attainment into 
the antithesis ‘positive-mystical* in terms of which he has so far made his 
way. For tliis metaphysical clement is not itself something mystical, though 
at times its inspiration may have been so. Nor is it an obvious efllorescencl^ 
of that positive tendency whose fruits arc undoubtedly seen in various frag- 
ments of inductive science — physical, meteorological, and medical--or in 
the technological inventions. 

In his last book, M. Schuhl emphasizes the rise of a new spirit in the Athens 
of Pericles. A general problem of reconciling logic with reality is that which 
the work of Parmenkles .set for the ‘advanced* mind.s of the time. Leijkipj)«)s 
seeks to solve it by partitioning Parmenidean Being into atoms; h'mpedocles 
by instituting a repugnance between the four clement.s. Hut Anaxagoras was 
the first "to envisage undismayed that infinity of regression (the impossibility 
of reaching indivisible elements) which became a logical .scandal and :in 
absurdity for the anc ients.** Here philosophy reac he.s a temporary de;ullnt k. 
If on the one liand neither gcneraticni vx nihilo nor total transfonnation ran 
be allowed, and if on the other contraries arc observed to engender each other, 
then our choice is limited to two alternatives. Either, like Meli.ssus, we nni.^l 
follow' Parmenides in renouncing all hope of reconciliation, dt else mainlnin 
that the contraries pre-exi.st one in another— everything posse.ssing besides 
its dominant and apparent characters, an infinite iiunibcr of invisible (.jualiiies 
"en germe," lui the analogy of tho.se ritualistic mixtures of all kinds of .sco<I 
used in certain festivals. Everything Ixjing thus given ab ori^ine, Anaxagcuas 
could echo Parmenides, saying that "the All" can neither augment nor 
decrease. So, although the Panspermia of Anaxagoras is, in being .sensibly 
characterized, furtherr removed from Elcaticism than'tis^ abjinism of Ix'ucip- 
pus, that atomism, in retaining the Void, is further Elcaticism than 
Anaxagoras’s Panspermia, which rejects it. The richness of thrse last chaj^te rs 
can be indicated only summarily. In the middle of the fifth tMsniury wc behold 
a fermentation of ideas on mo.st matters of human intet'^st. It is an era 
of ‘Ix'ginnings* and ‘developments* that leave a lasting impro-s on later 
culture: developments in astronomy, plane geometry, the fine arts, and 
political theory; w’c witness, too, the supersedurc of the old by a new medicine, 
the creation iA solid geometry, an advance in mechanical invention, and the 
first inquiries made into the origin of religions. At the end of the ^ 

violent reaction breaks out against the new ideas and new pursuits. ‘ The 
misfortunes ano ordeals of the war were favourable to that brutal realism 
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which was gathering in the meantime, but they also restored to the people 
a sense of mystic disquietude.** Despite their rigorous proscription, the 
divinities of Thrace, Phrygia, and Syria penetrate to Athens, and many 
episodes testify that the fear of occult powers (investigated in Book I) is not 
yet dead. 

M. Schuhrs work is a veritable introduction to Plato*s thought, in a new 
and literal sense. He selects and connects most judiciously; he disengages 
many of the ideas Plato was to synthesize, and the character of the influences, 
rational and mystical, operative on him. The moment of Plato*s magnificent 
synthesis is, however, short-lived. The time approaches when the disciplines 
he succeeded in associating arc to be put asunder by Aristotle and others. 
"Science no doubt continues its brilliant development thnmgh the oncoming 
centuries, but Greece knew no other mind capable of uniting, as Plato had, 
the most rigorous science with a mystical enthusiasm tempered by imagina- 
tion, and we may well ask whether the exhaustion that followed on the 
Alexandrian golden age of mathematics is not essentially due to the absence 
of a truly 'synoptic* mind.** 

In his slighter volume* on Plato and the Art of his time the same empirical 
method is followed. He tries to delcimine as closely as may be what Plato's 
‘reactionary attitude* in matters of art and taste really amount to, and to 
interpret the recurrent quarrel between ‘ancients and moderns’ as it was 
tlien manifested. The scene of artistic theory and practice early in the fourth 
century was one of crisis and transition. Plato's position in the issue is com- 
monly known — mistrustful of change, he was a protagonist of the hieratic 
art, .setting his face again.st the inmjvations of his contemporaries. But what 
is less commonly understcjod is the reasons for this reactionary attitude, and 
in elucidating them ^I. Schuhl renders a real service. He builds up from 
textual supports a concrete and fairly definite view of the character of the 
innovations Plato beheld, and sIuavs effectively from this why Plato .should 
have been mistrustful of change in artistic outlook and aim, and why he 
condemns the newer attainments with .some severity. More than a threatened 
disturbance of preferences and habitualions i.s at issue. The proposal that 
Plato allowed his ethical and political fi-rvour to prejudice his aesthetic 
oyuniun, too often permitting intellect io usurp the place of disinterested 
appreciation, can be settled only after ccjiifrontation with information such 
as M. Schuhl furnishes. W hen Plato n*fers to sculptors and jui liters, it is not 
those abstract entities ‘‘the’’ painters that he has in mind, but to certain 
detinite men of his time, of who.se names and works M. Schuhl often informs 
ns. Xor does Plato condemn 'nuKlern art' wholesale, though only a few', 
and cpiite .sjiecial forms of it, e.scape censure. Probably the is.suc is at bottom 
a moral one; traiisp(j.sed into the domain of art, we meet again that conser- 
vatism in piililics "qui craint toujours la ilecadence.” llis general aver.sion 
is, however, grounded in the character of the works as well, for they virtually 
illustrate and confirm the Heraclitean relativity of a Protagoras. They are 
"tours de force" in the creation of '‘sjx*lls**; the reference is wholly to appear- 
ance, and the technique is an art of creating illusions. "There is an exact 
parallel between the technique of the jxiintcr who succeeds in giving from 
afar the illusion of reality, and that of the sophist who "can impose on the 
young, who arc still far removed from the reality i>f things, by words that 
cheat the car." In the former ca.se the syiectalor, in the latter the auditor, 
dominated by a skill and action equally irrational. From this newer inrtu- 

W. Schuhl, PlaUm ft VArt ds son imps {Arts plastiques). P.iris: Alc.in, 1033. IV- 
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eiicc Plato turns to a moral and mathematical idealism; against the artifices 
of the illusionists he sets “measure, number, and weight.** This naturally 
leads M. Schuhl to Plato*s more positive views on art and their connection 
with the theory of Forms (Chapters 3 and 4 on “Pure Beauty and Imitation,*’ 
and “The Value of Art”). Aesthetic charm or pleasingness is a valid principle 
for estimating products of the imitative arts only provided they exemplify 
no further principle, e.g. utility or resemblance. In so far as such another 
principle intervenes — under no matter what form — ^truth alone must be the 
supreme criterion, and “the rest scarcely counts.** In exacting faithfulness of 
resemblance Plato had more particularly in view tlujse newer schools whose 
technique involved falsifying the proper proportions of their models. Yet 
’faithfulness of resemblance* must not result in a merely slavish imitation, 
however skilful; this Plato recognizes in the Cratylus. Here his hostility to 
too rigorous imitation marks, for M. Schuhl, Plato’s reaction against a new 
school of extreme realists. Art is not a servile copying of reality; “it is per- 
missible for the artist to invoke, in default of the Idea, the ideal” (that 
ambiguous notion which “o.scillatcs between Eidos and Eidolon”). As wc 
proceed, how-cver, the initial opposition Ixjcomes increasingly ‘diluted,* for 
Plato holds that art. imitative or purely decorative, is but one diversion 
among others, though a most subtle and pleasing one, M. Schuhl sets this 
judgment in its propHT place when he reminds us that if art is for Plato 
“un jcii,” so, too, is almost every other activity, “'rhe composition of dia- 
logues” is a “jeu”— -a “very beautiful cme; the dialectic of the Parwettidis 
is a toilsome ‘jeu,* the great myth of the Politiens is a ‘jeu,’ the physics of 
the Timaeus is a very reasonable *jeu*!** So, too, the learned con versa tit )iis of 
the old men in the Laws -these are “jeux” — and is not man himself a play- 
thing of the gods?-- "la vie n’est qu’un jeu; les choses humaiiies no meritciit 
pas qu’on les prenne au serieux ; ct pourtant on ne pent s*en disj>enser ; par tout 
chez JMaton, Ic sdrieux et le jeu sont incxtricablement im les: comnuiil 
pourrait-il en fitre autrement si, dds qu’intervient la n^presemtation .sensible 
— qu’il s’agissc de figuration plastique 011 d'enonciation verbale- nons 
rctombons au niveau du niythe, lui-meme forme, plus on noins ^^■rie^st• 
du jeu?** The value of art. then, is projx'rly to be construed through the 
theory of Forms and by reference to the Demiurge which, as l)oth artist and 
artisan, fashions with consummate skill a physical world on the idc'al model. 

Professor Key, who.se recent works on the rise of science in (ireece' have 
been so highly appreciated, has now inaugurated a series of mf>iiograplH. 
the first of which= he devotes to (Ireek mathematics in the fifth ceiitjiry. 
It opens with a tran.slation in externa made by the late Paul Tannery of ‘tl.e 
only great historical text which antiquity has bequeathed on the history of 
pure mathematics,*' viz. The T^ologuc to l*roclus’s Commentary. Pythagorean 
“arithmo-geometry** is closely examined, and the character of the advan :cs 
made posterior by Hippocrates of Chios are made clear. An informing section 
on the history of mathematical speculation dow'ji to the middle of the century' 
illustrates the tendency of .science to becrimc “un a priori de la tcchni(jiic.” 
These mathematicians are chiefly occupied with three prolileins; the c|ua(lni- 
ture of the circle, the duplication of the cul)c, and trisection of the angle. 
Hippocrates* contribution to the first “places him in the front rank.” Tradi- 
tion accredits him with the composition of the first bcjok (j£ Elements, in which 

* A. Rev, La Science dans VAntiquitd. I. Science orientate avant les Grecs, 

II. Aa Jeunesse de la science ^recque. i^aris: La Kciiaissaiirf du Livtc, 

ithdmatiques en Grice au milieu du ve siicle, "Expos^^ d’Histoire tit Hn’iti* 
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fragmentary and unconnected empirical generalizations arc for the first time 
in history replaced by a well-ordered series of deductive demonstrations. 
Hippocrates thus marks the fruition of Pythagorean effort, and establishes 
geometry essentially in the form in which we now know it. 

Among shorter contributions that have recently appeared, several are of 
outstanding importance. Two brief “Notes” on the Philebus and on Zeno's 
arguments against the existence of movement are made accessible in the 
collected works of the late Jules Lachelier,* who wrote little, but with a fine 
disceniincnt. M. Feslugifire's paper* shows Antisthenes' difficulty about 
predication to be a metaphysical and not merely a logical one. The origins 
of Antisthenes* views should be traced in Parmenides, not in Protagoras, and 
a most suggestive rapprochement of his moral and logical theories is indicated . 
Professor A. l^ivaud^ has rc-examinod evidence for the tradition that Plato 
borrowed the political themes of the Republic from the Pythagoreans. The 
view is not confirmed by Aristotle, but it occurs in Aristoxenus. But this 
wTriter, whose fragments are sometimes in contradiction, show's the Pytha- 
goreans mainly hostile to politics. Yet, as M. Dclatte emphasizes, there is 
a striking degree of similarity between their political ideas and those of 
IMato; e.g. on marriage and education. Kevicwal of the evidence leads M. 
Kivaud to doubt a Pythagorean iirspinition of the Republic. The Pythagoreans 
among whom Aristoxenus (who gave currency to the legend) lived, held 
that Plato had plagiarized Pylhagtiras. But political views among this school 
were a late, post- Platonic development; the sources of Plato’s political ideas 
are more likely to be ffjund among the Cynics and Sophists than among 
the Pythagoreans. 

S. V. Keeling. 


PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

Kaiu. Poi’rr.R’s aim in Logik dcr Forschungi is to consider the method of 
investigatiini used by the empirical .sciences. Many people would say that 
their procedun? is marked by the use of induction, and accordingly that the 
logic of scientific investigation is the logical analysis of induction. But Popper 
disagri'es. Scientific procedure consists of two steps, an hyi>othesis is formed, 
and then it is tested. Logic is onty concerned with questions of validity, 
and thus is only concerned with the .second (»f the.se steps. But every method 
of testing valiclity is deductive, and thus the logic of .scientific inve.stigation 
is the study of deduction as used l>y the empirical sciences. 

How, then, are these sciences distinguished from logic, mathematics, and 
inctaphysics ? Not, as the jiositivists sup|>ose, by the logical dependence 
of their general laws on part icular proposil huis. I'or no particular proposition 
can verify a general one. 'I'he positivists are wrong in their view that the 
laws of science can be verified; and if, as they siip|X)se, verifiability is the 
criterion of significance, then n<»t only metaphysical, but also scientific 
propositions arc meaningless. In giving liis own view' Popper maintains that 

* (F.uvrvs lie Jules iMchelier. rari-^: Alcan, 19 vols. xlv + jxo; pp. 22^. So I'r. 
insj'mhU*. 
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the methods by which we distinguish natural science are like the rules of a 
game, and we accept them because they serve our purpose. We shall find it 
fruitful, he claims, to define an empirical system or law as one which can be 
falsified by experience. The laws of nature can be expressed in the form — 
there are no so-and-soes, e.g. There is no perpetuum mobile. Then they do not 
assert that something exists, but that something does not exist, lliey rule 
out certain po.ssibilities. If we find that a so-and-so docs in fact exist wc 
disprove the law. Suppose our general law asserts: **Therc are no white 
ravens.** Suppose we find there is a white raven at the space-time position k. 
Tills entails that there arc white ravens, and this is incompatible with our 
general law, which is thus shown to be false. But on the other hand we 
cannot disprove propositions of the form, there are so-and-socs, and these 
are “metaphysical.** 

Propositions such as “there is a raven at k** Popper calls basic propositions. 
These always assert, “there is a .so-and-so at /r.*’ They are particular proposi- 
tions about observable facts. On what does the validity of basic propositions 
depend } According to most positivist views it depends, says Popper, on an 
immediate conviction of their corre.sponilence with experience. Or, as some 
positivists have said, they do not require proof because they describe what is 
immediately given. But, according to Pop|ier, science is only concerned with 
intersubjective propositions, i.e. such as can be tested by more than one 
observer. And these, as, for example, *'here is a glass of water,** always refer 
beyond immediate experience. He maintains that every basic proposition is 
an hypothesis, and cannot bo verified. It can only be tested by testing other 
propQ.sitions which we deduce from it. In science* there are no “absolutely 
ultimate** propositions. This entails an endless regress, which. howevcT, is 
not vicious bccau.se it is u.sed to falsify and not to provT. And it comes to a 
“natural end,** bccau.se wc decide to accept certain propositions without 
further testing. Thus, ultimately, science is l.)a.sed on decisions. Pop[>er llicii 
goes on to develop and apply his views. 

Max J)e.ssoir’s Vom Jaiseits der Seele' is a very detailed cliscu.s.sion of occult 
phenomena and of the theories to which they give rise. t)n the one hand we 
have to discover what really occurs, and on the other hand to consider what 
explanation this requires. In considering the latter we have to ask what li.i'ht 
the.se phenomena throw on the mental processes of the persons in whom they 
occur. But there are also other questions, since people have siipfiosed that 
the.se phenomena give evidence of further facts, in particular of liuni.iu 
survival and the e.xi.stcncc of a .spirit world with which ccTlain pei)j)li' ou 
earth can communicate. And the occult phencmiena play an important ji-irl 
in speculative theories alxiut the universe, such as Christian Science and 
Anthropo.sophy. 

Thus the que.stion of evidence Ijccomcs of central importance. l)e.s.s«Mr 
points out that we can only accept the spiritualistic hypothesis if we discover 
events which can be explained in no other way. And the evidence for such 
events must be of a strictly scientific character. But whenever conditions 
have been strictly controlled and f>nly reliable observers been pre.seiil, no 
such event has ever occurred. Most of the evidence for occult phcnoimma lies 
at the other extreme. It is derived from unreliable, even weak-minded 
()b.scrvers, and recorded after the lapse of time has allowed full scope for 
fancy and forgetfulness. Des.soir points out how unreliable our observations 
are. If an event does not in fact tally with what wc expect, our imagination 
fills in the gap. Suppose we are told by a conjuror that he is going to perform 

* Vmn Jenseitx dgr Seele, Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 6th edition. Pp. 
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the same movement several times, it is sufficient for him to perform it twice 
for us not to notice the difference in the third movement which contains the 
trick. If I am told that someone is writing on a slate, and at the same time 
hear a scratching, I take it for granted that someone is writing. In observation 
of paraphysical phenomena the conditions are particularly adverse. It is dark, 
music is being played, one is not allowed to touch the medium, events happen 
suddenly, one becomes less alert through waiting a long time, and the emo- 
tional atmosphere is so ten.se that even cool observers arc affected. In these 
conditions imagination grows rampant — one feels a touch or sees a light, 
and these become all manner of things, giants* fists, children's hands, dogs' 
heads, and so on. Every obstacle to reliable observation is present, so that 
even reliable observers arc severely handicapped. 

Dcssoir gives a detailed account of Ixjth parapsychical and paraphysical 
phenomena. He considers a great many cases, and speaks a groat deal from 
personal experience of them. The parapsychic.al phenomena include prophetic 
dream.s, telepathy, clairvoyance, and automatic communication. He believes 
there is no conclusive evidence for any peculiar psychical power, but that 
there is a strong case for one, namely, telepathy, i.e. knowledge of other 
people's mental states which is not acquired through the usual channels. 
He thinks that telepathy may occur without either participant knowing that 
a communication is taking place, and that, in this way, forgotten and un- 
noticed experiences may be communicated. lie points out that telepathy 
then becomes an exceedingly useful hypothesis, for it explains most of the 
facts alleged to be evidence of clairvoyance and communication with spirits. 

I Ic believes, however, that there may be something more, that some people 
may possess a peculiar capacity for discovering facts and communicating 
them automatically. \Vc cannot be sure at present whether this is so or not. 
lJut he completely rejects the theory of communication with .spirits. And in 
criticizing this theory he stre.sses its ridiculous aspect. Listening to reports 
from the other world is like overhearing a c(jnversation in a railway carriage 
between two members of a family, one of whom is mentally defective and the 
other deaf. Or, to lake another point, spirits speak of light and colour, but 
have no eyes, they walk and have no limbs, they smoke cigars, drink whisky 
and .soda, and in general duplicate Ijfe on earth in a world which is none the 
less immaterial. 

Paraphysical phenomena may be ordinary occurrencc.s, such as knocks 
and changes of place, which occur in peculiar circumstances. Or they may 
be extraordinary oeciirrence.s, .such as materialization. Dcssoir belicve.s that 
deception plays a great part in this sphere, and ptnnts out many cases where 
it has been establi.shed. He allows, however, that some require further exami- 
nation. We can be sure that in all cases the medium, and not .spirits, is respon- 
sible fur what occurs. Hut we cannot as yet be certain whether there is always 
deception, or whether the medium .sometimes jxjssesses an unusual pmvor 
over material objects. 

In conclu.sion, Des.soir criticizes speculative theories of the universe, such 
as Chri.stian Science and Anthroposophy. It is obvious that such theories 
9^ccpt uncritical accounts of occult phenomena. But it is also important to 
note that their wild flights of fancy arc guided by lines of thought we find in 
primitive theories. Dessoir l)elievc.s that the .same impulses lie at the Ix^ttom 
of all ideali.stic theories, reverence for the world and desire for understanding, 
ut primitive, or magical, idealism accepted types of explanation which later 
orms have rejected. It tried to explain things in terms of similarity, and in 
particular to sec the smaller as a copy of the larger. Thus, for example, the 
is in the middle of the breast because the sun is in the middle of the 
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planets, dogs go mad when influenced by the dog star, and grass of Parnassus 
heals liver troubles because its leaves resemble the liver. And magical idealism 
combines this use of similarity with a strong tendency to symbolize — every- 
thing obvious points to something m3rstcrious which it resembles. Anthro- 
posophy uses this type of explanation when, for example, it maintains that 
the physical heart points to an aether heart. Anthroposophy and theories of 
this kind have simply reverted to primitive ways of thought. 

Hrlen Knight. 
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Relativity, Gravitation, and World-Structure. By E. A. Milne. M.A.. D.Sc.. 

F.R.S.f Rouse Ball Professor of Mathematics. Oxford. (London: 

Oxford Clarendon Press. Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. viii + 365. 

Price 23s. net.) 

This book represents the position at present reached in the evolution of 
an idea. A few years ago Professor Milne drew attention to an extremely 
simple interpretation of a remarkable astronomical fact — ^namely, that the 
extra-galactic nebulae appeared to be receding from the earth at speeds 
proportional to their distances. His interpretation was the natural result of 
approaching the problem from the opposite direction to that which was 
commonly chosen. Instead of asking why a nebula should move faster when 
it was farther away from us. he asked why a nebula should be farther away 
from us when it was moving faster. The answer, of course, was obvious: it 
was farther away because it was moving faster. Professor Milne pointed out. 
further, that this state of affairs was the inevitable result of allowing the 
bodies in an unenclosed system to move in random directions with uniform 
velocities. No matter what those directions or velocities were, the system 
would in time expand in precisely the way in which the universe of nebulae 
appears to be expanding. 

All previous attempts to interpret this phenomenon had been made in 
terms of general relativity. Milne’s idea was not necessarily inconsistent 
therewith, but it suggested to him that to invoke the extremely generalized 
concepts of relativity in this connection was to disguise the inherent simplicity 
of the problem — like using the familiar steam-hammer to crack a nut. Further 
reflection, however, showed that the matter did not end there. If Milne’s 
idea was valid, the questions naturally arose : Why should the nebulae have 
been «'illowed to continue in uniform motion without interference from their 
neighbours? and why should we belong to the one nebula whose velocity 
was zero? It became clear that to answer these questions cither the general 
theory of relativity had to be called in again or a new theory had to be 
constructed which would not merely account for the law of nebular recession 
but express that law as the inevitable result of some more fundamental 
principle. 

Milne chose the latter alternative. He postulated a “cosmological prin- 
ciple,’’ according to which the universe wras such that a number of observers 
in relative motion were possible whose view's of it were, on the whole, 
identical. Such observers were said to be “equivalent," and he showed that 
if there were an infinite number of uniformly distributed extra-galactic 
nebulae, each containing an observer, then the (X)stulate that all these 
observers were equivalent was consistent with the obser\'cd facts of nebular 
motion. \Vc ceased to be at the centre of the universe in any special sense 
beciiusc in an infinite universe every nebula w^as equally at the centre; and 
gravitation needed no additional consideration because the law of gravita- 
tion, whatever it was, was suliordinatc to the cosmological principle: “gravi- 
tation" was simply the name given to the characteristics of motions which 
satisfied that principle. 

This opened up an enormous field for investigation, and the book before 
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us gives the results of the preliminary exploration of that field. But it gives 
more than that. As the basis of a theory of material motions the cosmological 
principle inevitably challenges comparison with the general theory of rela- 
tivity: it must be either equivalent thereto or inconsistent therewith, 
because both claim to be capable of giving a complete description of purely 
“mechanical" motion. Milne holds strongly that his theory is not identical 
with general relativity, and he gives several criticisms of the latter which 
will need to be answered by those who remain unconvinced by his alternative. 
Furthermore, he attempts to place his theory on a firm epistemological basis 
by considering the possibilities of observation, and he claims that the whole 
of his superstructure is built on a foundation of observations which can be 
rigidly defined and accurately carried out by experimenters. For the majority 
<}f the readers of this journal this will bo the most important part of the 
work, and an article discussing it will be found on page .^8. It suffices here 
to say that Milne employs only one measuring instrument — a cl(x:k — with 
which he measures both space and time, his contention being that our know- 
ledge of the passage of time is intuitive and therefore inalienable (though 
the system of measuring it remains optional), while the idea of space is 
a^bitTar}^ 

Professor Milne points out that if his epistemological premises are accepted, 
the investigations which he dc'seribes have a theoretical value cpiite apart 
from their application to the universe. 'I’hcy represent a possible universe, 
and comparison with what wcobscr\ c will decide how far they represent the 
actual universe. Such comi)arison gives him ground for satisfaction. In the 
first place there is, of course, the fact in which the theory originati'd, that 
the extra-galactic nebulae show characteristics which (pudify them to be 
regarded as the habitations of “equivalent" observers. Consitlering, then, any 
freely moving particle, wc may deduce the general quality of its motion from 
the requirement that if the uni\erse contained an indefinitely large nuiuher 
of such particles moving in all i)Ossible ways, those ways w’ould necessarily 
be such that the descriptions of the whole system given by observers on all 
nebulae would be identical. But such a re(|uirenient effectively prescribes the 
law of gravitation. Milne is not yet able to state this in the detailed form 
given by general relativity, but he obbiins a partially undetermined fiinctioii 
of space and time measurements which expresses conditions to be satisfied 
by any specific law' of gravitation which iimy later be derived. 

We cannot discuss all the identifications w'hich Milne makes between tli'.- 
characteristics of his ideal sy.stein and the observed phenomena nf tin- 
universe. From an impressive list of correspondences we may select, fur 
mention a suggestion with regard to the much-discussed cosmic rays. If :i 
multitude of arbitrarily moving particles arc introduced into Milmi's sysUni. 
the cosmological principle requires that their velocities shall increase un to 
the velocity of light, and in this fact he finds an interpretation of the behaviour 
of cosmic rays. lit is not an explanation c>f the existence of those rays, because 
no mode of origin of the particles is considen-d, nor is any reason suggested 
why they should be of the size of protons and electrons rather than galaxies. 
Correspondence Ixitwcen theory and observation, how’cvcr, is found in the 
fact that if the postulated pjirticlcs are supposed to have existed in the free 
state for a long time, they .should, like those olxservcd. have high sjx'cds 
and be moving in all directions equally. 

Milne's discus.sion includes some ])cautiful mathematical work, conducteu 
with all the skill and rigidity which one would cxjx!ct from him. Tht; writing 
is usually clear, and conveys the enthusiasm with which tlie author as 
evidently periormcd his task. The continual advent of new ide.T.s during 
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progress of the work is shown by the additional notes and occasional passages 
in iiie general text which have not succeeded in adapting themselves to their 
surroundings sufficiently to disguise their late arrival. At times the style 
tends towards the rhetorical, but not infrequently on such occasions a 
particularly illuminating sentence occurs which is worth the cost. One has 
the feeling that the presentation would have been more satisfying if the 
emotion had been recollected in tranquillity rather than displayed in its 
original heat, but judgment on such a point is diflicult. The field opened up 
is evidently limitless, and after all, a little incoherence is better than eternal 
silence, l^rofessor Milne has rendered a great service to cosmolog>^ not least 
by directing attention to the importance of establishing theories on a sound 
philosophical foundation, and the further dcvelOTment of his line of thought 
will be followed with the greatest interest. K 

\. Herbert Dingle. 


Relurn to Philosophy, By C. K. M. Joad. (London: Faber & Faber Ltd. 1935. 

Pp. 279. Price 7.S. fid.) 

This lx)ok is well described as *‘A Defence of Reason, An Affirmation of 
Values and a Plea for Philosophy.’* Its main destructive aim is to discredit 
the logical and ethical relativism which hiis of late been cultivated in some 
literary circles. Thus Mr. Joad dons the cloak of Socrates. Constructively it 
seeks to state, in a confessedly dogmatic fashion, the outlines of a temperate 
philosophical rationalism which culminates in a kind of mystico-aesthctic 
intuitionism. Here Mr. Joad becomes more or less a Platonist. He finds a 
good deal to denounce and not much to praise in the modern world, and 
incidentally ho has his witty and utterly devastating fling at !\Irs. Kddy. 
Unfortunately Mrs. Kddy cannot, and her followers will not, feel it. 

The opening chapter on “Bunkumismiis, or Reason’s Undciworld.” i.s a 
delightful piece of fun with the serious intention of underlining the peculiar 
di(ri(ailtie.s inherent in philosophising. Tt is all too true that the line dividing 
profundity from aby.smal nonsense can only be traced by the highly trained 
mind — and not always then. Tndecjl, our own “left wing” philosophers will 
have their doubts alunit Mr. Joad. Ills treatment of Aldous Huxley's supposed 
renunciation of truth and worth is as hard as it is ilcservcd: but it arouses 
the reflection that, perhaj».s, lo blaze away at. "literary” men is akin to the 
.sport of shooting sitting pliea.siiits. They make [>oor game for the professed 
philosopher. D. H. Lawrence’s "belly worslnp" is similarly dealt with, the 
advocacy of "impulse” being j’.istly countered by Bishop Butler’s doctrine 
of cool self-love. 

Mr. Joad makes no bones about the elevating character of philosophy. 
By its means a man may "break through” into a "world of values” trans- 
cending both the world of thought-objects and (a fortiori) of material existence. 
In this it is taken to be akin to art, and lx)th, finally, to "inystieism.” The 
reviewer wonders whelluT this sort of niystico-aeslheticism is of much value 
cither as aesthetics or as theology, but this is for the reader to judge. His 
ciiiphsKsis of the j)enetratioi], by philosophic vision, of "another” world 
conjures up the image of Hume’s ghost, hugely amused to find his Treatise of 
Human Nature recommended for its "numinous” quality. This would aj)pcal 
to what Mr. Joad calls his "catlike malice.” 

Without a doubt this is a book well worth reading by the philosopher in 
IS off hours, and by all and sundry as a first book in philosophy. 

Ralph K. Stedman. 
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The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. By Henri Bergson. Translated 
by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brcreton, with the assistance of 
W. Horsfall Carter. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1935- Pp- viii+278. 
Price los.) 

If M. Beigson had written no other work, Les Deux Sources de la Morale 
et de la Religion — ^translated in the volume before us with an art that makes 
it easy to forget that English is not the direct medium of expression— would 
of itself suffice to mark out its author as a philosopher of rare and original 
genius. All the brilliant qualities we associate with M. Bergson’s earlier 
masterpieces shine here with a lustre apparently undimmed by time. And 
there is the same incomparable felicity of presentation in language at once 
colourful and precise. Just how far the bold speculation of the present essay 
is successful in illumining the two provinces of experience with which it is 
concerned is, naturally, a matter upon which there will be many opinions. 
But that M. Bergson at least throws shafts of revealing light upon more 
than one dark corner of these provinces is not likely to be disputed even by 
those who are least in sympathy with the gi‘neral trend of his thought. 

What we are given in this work is, essentially, the ethical and religious 
philosophy of the protagonist of creative evolution. A conspectus of the fields 
of ethics and religion is found by M. Bergstm to yield certain broad conclusions 
which cry aloud for interjirctation in terms of his own metaphysical theory. 
The reviewer may as well confess at once his suspicion that the facts would 
not suggest these particular conclusions to a mind not already predisposed 
to their discover}^ by definite metaphysical prepossessions. It is not impn^b- 
able, however, that readers who accept the metaphysics of creative evolution 
will feel that here for the first time has the moral and religious life of man 
been presented in its true cosmic significance. 

Following M. Bergson’s own order, let us consider first his theory of 
morality. 

M. Bergson professes tf) discover two distinct forms of morality. It is not 
a matter merely of logically distinguishable aspects, but, quite definitely, 
of existentially sejiarablc kinds — albeit in our actual experience they tend to 
inteipcnetrate in many ways, and pure cases of either may be hard to detect. 
These two moralities M. J5erg.son calls res|x;ctively “cl(/.sed” morality ami 
“open” morality. They differ from one another both in their content and in 
the nature of the urge which underlies them. Closed morality manifests 
itself in a multitude of duties w'hose unity lies in their cf)inmon subservience 
to the preservation and cohesion of the social group. It consists es.sentially 
in the fulfilment of one’s function as an organ in the social organism. The 
obligation which wc feel to its observance is at bottom due to the pressure 
of habit — ^the sfxially oriented habit of feeling, thought and action which 
society, acting upon our inlxjrn social tendencies, is inculcating ceaselessly 
into every one of us from the cradle to the grave. But we also recognize in 
ourselves, M. Bergson hr)lds, a moral urge of a different order altogether. 
There is a moral urge which .seeks expression in the .service not of a limited 
social group, but of all humanity. This is the urge of “open” morality, which 
is universal where closed morality Ls particular, and which is dynaniic, 
creative of new values, where closed morality is static, merely conservative 
of the old. The source of the urge of open morality is ultimately, for M- 
Bergson, tiiat participation in the cosmic Life-force which is the especial 
privilege of the m3rstic. But for the generality of mankind the urge is less 
direct in its : i^ration. It is mediated by the great creative spirits in whom 
the mystical strain is strong, "moral heroes” like Socrates and Christ whopc 
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personalities have the power to awaken aspiration in the ordinary man. The 
force that operates here is one of attraction, rather than, as with closed 
morality, of a tergo propulsion. Open morality, as M. Bergson sometimes 
expresses it, is a morality of “appeal,” closed morality a morality of “pres- 
sure.” 

This dichotomizing of the moral life has not, M. Bergson is aware, suggested 
itself, or at all events commended itself, to previous ethical thinkers. To M. 
Ik^rgson, however, referring human life to its metaphysical context, the 
situation as he has portrayed it seems natural if not inevitable. Let us sec 
how this is so. 

The human species, like other species, is a product and temporary halting- 
place of the Life-force, the creative energy which is “precipitated into matter, 
to wrest from it what it can” (p. 178). There have been two main lines of the 
evolution of animal life; the one, in which instinct predominates, finding its 
most iK'rfect expression in the ant-hill and the beehive, the other, the line 
of developing intelligence, in man. Now a high degree of co-ordination of 
individuals within the group is clearly as indispensable to the well-being 
of the human species as to the ant species. Nature, then, in “positing” the 
s]X'cies, may be expected to have provided some mechanism which will 
ensure this co-ordination. In the ant-hill this is achieved with complete 
succi^s by instinct. But where conduct is inspired by intelligence rather than 
by instinct, some other device is necessary. Intelligence left to itself will too 
often suggest as best for the agent what is hurtful to society. “Habit” is the 
device which nature adopts, and through it (we are told) nature achieves 
“results comparable, as regards their regularity, with those of instinct” 
(p. lO). Socially oriented habits exert a pressure upon the intelligent member 
of society analogcjus to the compulsive force of instinct upon the ant. In 
each case the result is the securing of that co-ordinated group activity without 
which the s]x;cies could not prosj^r nor hardly even endure. This is the secret 
and ultimate .source of the “obligation” which man feels towards the duties 
of the clo.sf cl morality. 

The ultimate source of the urge of open morality, as has already been 
indicated, M. Bergson finds in mystical cxpCTience. Sian, though a member 
of a species posited with a detciminate .structure and determinate capacities, 
is not thereby cut adrift from the surging Life-force that gave him birth. 
He can still, in greater or less degree, be caught up into the current of its 
creative energy and partici])ate in its fc^rward drive. In the case of the few- 
gifted beings whom we style “my.stics” this immersion or absorptiem is 
])ic)found: and for them the ethics of closed morality, the morality which 
opposes creativity and which, by implication, denies the deep-lying identity 
of the human .sjxvics as a whole, reveals itself as hopelessly inadequate. 
Under their moral leadership the ordinary man Ixx'omes aware of new values, 
transcending bounds of race and nation, which make appeal through that 
mystical strain which i.s in him too weak to initiate, but strong enough to 
t?mulate. 

5^uch, in very bald outline, is M. Ik'rgson's theory. It seems ti^ present 
some rather serious dilVicultics-- though it is ver^* easy, as one reads, to be 
seduced into at lea.st a sus]HMision of unbelief by the sparkling eloquence of 
M. Bergson's expositimi. 

riiere is surely a difficulty, ir the first place, about the very ciuieeptiun 
0 two ultimately distinct "moralities.” We can all understand what is meant 
spi'aking of two ultimately distinct moral ends or moral law.s — though 
arc well-known emlxirrassments about a dualism even of this kind, 
it IS one thing to feel a moral urge toward.s two ultimately distinct ends, 
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another thing altogether to feel two ultimately distinct moral urges. If the 
urges are really diilercnt in their internal structure, why call them both by 
the same title ? 

M. Uergson would perhaps retort that the fault, if fault there be. should 
be laid not to his charge, but to that of the orthodox moralist. What he is 
doing is merely to describe and interpret the phenomena dealt with by the 
orthodox moralist under the rubric of "morality.** If he finds confounded 
under that rubric two quite different types of conduct, it is natural enough 
to express this result by saying that there are really tw'O moralities which 
"differ in kind’* (p. 23). Whether or not one continues to ii.se the .same word 
"morality** for both is a terminological matter of comparatively little moment. 
What is of moment is to recognize that so-called "moral" conduct splits up 
into two quite different kinds, conduct directed to social and conventional 
values, with its specific urge, and conduct directed to trans-social and 
creative values, with Us six’cific urge. 

Now the trouble about this is that it is extremely hard to discover in 
M. Bergson*s pages any plaiisilde justification for insisting upon a difference 
of internal urge in the two .spheres in question. Why should we suppose that 
the urge felt to fulfil the duties of one’s station in the community iiece.s.sarily 
differs in kind from the urge felt, say, to emancipate the slaves of .some nmiotc 
country? In point of fact it seems perfectly clear that such courses of conduct 
may very well, and constantly do. present themselves in the form of an 
imperative that is identical in nature. To say this is not, of cour.se, tantamount 
to accepting ethical monism; though in the present connection it is not 
irrelevant to remember that ethical monists of repute, such as Clreen and 
Bradley, have made careful and elalxirate attempts to show how a morality 
at first narrowly .social and conventional may develop into a mr»ralitv 
catholic and creative, without break of continuity even in the principle 
towards which tlic urge is directed — much less in the internal structure of 
the urge itself. 

It goes without saying that one is not attempting to deny the existence 
of the urge of "social habit.** Nor need one wish to minimize its potency as 
a determining force in human affairs. What one must maintain, however, is 
that the orthodox moralist is perfectly right in recognizing a will to social 
good whicli is indeixndent of that urge, and w'hich is, in fact, inspin'd by 
precisely the .same kind of urge as is the will to trans-social moral valiK s. 
Social habit docs operate, without a doubt. But the point is that social 
conduct inspired by social habit and .social conduct inspired by recognition 
of moral value are two distinct things, and it is tlie second of them that is 
of primary ethical interest. 

The whole question, however, is a good deal complicated by M. Bergson’s 
apparent wi.sh to represent the compulsion felt from socially oriented habit 
as being of the very essence of what wc mean by moral "obligation.** If that 
were true, then conduct in.spired by .social habit would be a genuine form ol 
"morality." But even M. Bergson’s ingenuity does not seem to the reviewer 
to make this identification in the Iea.st degree plau.siblc. The compulsion felt 
from a habit shows itself on introspection to be so fundamentally different 
from the compulsion felt from an end recognized as morally obligatory that 
it is even difficult to appreciate the temptation to identify them. Ihe urge 
of social habit is not merely, as M. Bergson calls it, infra-intellectual. It 
also, surely, infra-, oral. 

A furth<*r general objection to M. Berg.son*s ethical scheme sccm.s wort J 
mentioning. There is a notorious difficulty confronting dualistic and pluralisb|^ 
ethical systems concerning the means of deciding between ultimate obligJitions 
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which in a given situation prescribe mutually exclusive courses. The difficulty 
on M. Bergson's type of dualism is of a more radical kind still. If closed 
morality commands us to follow a course A, and open morality appeals to 
us to follow a contrary course B, which ought we to follow? If indeed it be 
the case that the command of closed morality expresses the very essence of 
moral obligation (as M. Bergson, we have seen, on occasion urges), then the 
question is easily answered, for A will be what we recognize we "ought” to 
do. and B will really cease to be a "moral” alternative. But it is pretty certain 
that M. Bergson would not care to endorse this conclusion. If. on the other 
hand, we forget for the moment about the "obligatorinc.ss” of the urge of 
closed morality, and regard A merely as the course towards which we feel 
the pressure imposed by s(x:ial habit, no answer at all seems possible to the 
question of which course we ought to follow. For neither course now will 
have any cognizable connection with the moral ought. 

The very individual character of M. Bergson's ethical views has made it 
diflicult to discuss them with brevity, and not much space remains in which 
to deal with the "two sources” of religion. We can attempt little more here 
than to indicate the salient features of a philosophy of religion that abounds 
in interesting detail. 

One of the "two sources.” however, is easily enough explained. For it is 
identical with the source of open morality, viz. the mystic's union with 
the cosmic Life that animates all things. In language that at times rises to 
lieights of groat beauty and power M. Bergson describes the mystical experi- 
ence and depicts the characteristic features of the "open” and "dynamic” 
religion that emanates from it— a religion whose Gcjd is the Spirit of Creative 
I.ove. and which works for a radical transformation of all humanity so that 
it may "by a living contradiction change into creative ellort that created 
thing which is a .specie.s. and turn into movement what was. by definition, 
a stop" (p. 201 ). 

But mystical experience cannot explain all that has a reasonable claim to 
be called "religion.” Alost .'iclual religions have failed to be universal (as 
mystical religion must lie). And most religions are envelojied in a complicated 
web of didermiiiatc dogma which mystical cxix?riencc could not justify. 
Nor can the c.xplanalion of this latter feature be found, M. Bergson iiisist.s, 
ill man’s interpretative intelligence. For nothing is nn)re striking than the 
intellectually grotesque character of much that the so-called "rational being" 
is ready and even eager to embrace as religious truth. To account for this 
"absurdity in the reasoning lx*ing” is, indeed, one of the most fuiidamontal 
piuhlenis that confront a philosophy of religion. Mow do men come to invent 
and believe the frequently fantastic fcibles c»f divinities that are incoqioratcd 
in their religions? Shall we be forced to |x>stulatc some special "myth-making 
faculty” in the human mind? 

Yes, M. Bergson answers, that is precisely what we are forced to do. But 
for the ])hilo.sophy of creative evolution it i.s no mere ad hoc pc^stiilalc. If 
that philosophy be true, the myth-making faculty of man falls into place 
as a wholly natural product of the Life-force. 

T<) understand this, wc must remind ourselves of the ivciiliarity of that 
particular "dejx)sit” of the Life-force which we know as the human s|iecies, 
VIZ. that it is dominated by intelligence rather than by instinct. Xow intelli- 
Rcnce, if not counteracted by other factors, is liable to defeat in more ways 

han one Nature'.s purpose in ix)siting the species. We have already seen that 
t jeopardy social cohesion. There arc two other dangers to be 

(l' tH engenders in man the conviction of the inevitability of 

conviction which "must slow down in man the movement of life” 
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(p. io8) ; and it reveals to man the overwhelming complexity of the causal 
conditions of events in his world, thus tending to dishearten him in the 
initiation of his purposes and to breed in him an attitude of despondency 
and apathy. Now the “myth-making faculty” is a device designed by Nature 
precisely to counteract these influences. Through its quasi-iiistinctive activity 
are constructed “religious representations” which, by peopling the world 
with effective presences capable of aiding human purposes, and by envisagini^ 
a prolongation of human life beyond the grave, combat successfully the 
depressing representations of the intelligence; and which, again, gathering 
about them the common ritual and common belief of a group religion, act 
as an invaluable consolidating agency upon the social organization which 
the intelligence threatens to disrupt. “Static religion,” the religion founded 
upon the myth-making fac^(llty, is, in M. Bergson's words, “a defensive 
reaction of nature against what might be depressing for the individual, and 
dissolvent for society, in the exercise of intelligence” (p. 175). 

Into the framework of this challenging thesis M. Bergson fits a number of 
fa.scinating incidental discussions. What he has to say concerning totemisin, 
magic, the connection of the myth-making faculty with imaginative literature, 
the relationship between different types of mysticism, the future of civili/ution 
(in a concluding chapter), and upon many other topics, is always absorbing 
and often strikingly suggestive. The reader may i)erhaps remain doubtful 
whether, after all, the “myth-making faculty” is not itself a myth. M. Bergson 
may seem to dismiss somewhat too perfunctorily the possibility of accounting 
for the fantastic element in religion by the combined action iff cerlain 
accredited psychical factors. What is perfectly certain, however, is that few 
readers will ri.se from a ix*ru.sal of this Ixiok without consciousness of being 
intellectually and emotionally enriched by contact with one of the line.st 
minds of our generation. 

C. A. Campukll. 


A System of Logistic. By Will.xrd V'an Orm.w Quinf., Ph.D., Society of 
FcIlow.s, Harvard I’nivcrsity. (Cambridge, .Mass.: Harvard Cniversity 
Press; London; Oxford University Pres.s, Tfuiniffirey Milford. lytM- 
Pp. xi -b 204. Price, S4.50; 20s.) 

This is a highly technical work, whose c)bject is to carry the gencndizalimi 
of logical processes a stage further than that accomplished in \N'hitche:ul 
and Kiissell's Priucipia Mathcmatica. fn the lirst fifty pages Dr. Quine cxjioiinds 
his fundamental conceptions in a preliminary way, without the technical 
rigour of the later part, and these pages will l)e found of great interest to 
students of general logic who do not wish to follow the author into the details 
of his technical developments. Dr. Quine has .succeeded in using fundamental 
notions of such generality as to make it possible to bring together under single 
symbolic treatment a number of topics that in Priucipia Mathcmatica required 
separate treatment (e.g. classes, dyadic relations, and, in general, n-adn. 
relations). He is enabled to dispcn.se with a number of .symlwls which were 
found necessary in Priucipia Mathcmatica (e.g. the notation for propositional 
functions). He has succeeded in bringing wdthin the scope of hi.s purely formal 
treatment a number of matters that in Priucipia Mathcmatica had to be 
dealt with, in an i*'formal way. All this constitutes an important advance 
towards the ideal of a .self-sufficient symlxjlic apparatus of deduction, ' 
which instructions for the deduction of theorems within the system can 
given in a form capable, as he him.scif says, of being carried out by a uM. 
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This great increase in generality is. however, attained only by basing the 
system on postulates which have an entirely different character from those 
of Principia MathenuUica, These are simple, and can be grasped at once. 
Those of Dr. Quine arc exceedingly complicated, and take some pains to 
unravel. The only justification for taking them as postulates is that they 
do serve as the basis for the highly generalized system which Dr. Quine presents. 

There is a foreword by Professor Whitehead, in which he stresses the im- 
portance of Dr. Quine's book; his opinion that it “constitutes a landmark in 
the history of the subject" is authoritative. 

The cxpo.sition is admirable. L. J. Russell. 


Philosophy: An Introductory Study of rtoidamcntal Problems and Attitudes, 
By Clifforii Barrett. (New York and London: The Macmillan Co. 
1035- Pp. xiiiH 395. Price 12s. Gd.) 

it is nr>t at all easy to write an intnxiuclifjn to philosophy suitable for the 
in tructicin of bi.'ginncrs and of the instructors of these beginners. Indited, 
the writer of such a book is the man tliat beginners, instructors, and publishers 
have long boon wanting to find: and I do not say that Mr. Barrett is he. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Barrett is rather like him. Me docs not intrude his own 
point of view (which seems to be a form of qiiasi-theistic “idealism*’ designed 
to include, but also to supplement and to subdue "naturalism"; ; and although 
the smoothness of his exegesis disguises and to some extent actually mollifies 
Hie toughness of the matters with which he deals, he gives his readers quite 
II h)t to bite upon. 

I'lie bo(jk follow.s the sound general plan of discussing what's what in 
phikisophy, of siiliordinating history to general analysis and inquiry, and 
yet «»f supplying a useful account lx:)th (»f his recent and uf cjuitimiporary 
discussions. Since its account of contemporary philo.sophy (principally 
Anierican-Knglish) is at least equal in bulk to its account of all previous 
l‘'iiriipean philosophy, the unwary reader might Iw left witli an exaggerated 
uK-a of the importance of contemp<'>rar\’ discu.s.-<ion ; but at any rate he will 
not be tempted tc; regard philosophy as a dead thing. And it would be diflicult 
to censure the author’s itinerary through the categories of substance, relation, 
and causality to the themes of truth and of “value." 

Although I have been sur|iri.sed by several things the author says, and 
shocked by a few, I think J should convey a false impression were I to discuss 
any points of detail. 'J'lie pn^per busine.ss of a reviewer in Philosophy, I am 
■sun', is to inform the professional readers of that journal that if they are 
looking for a suitable introduction to jihikisophy for teaching purjioses, they 
should examine this book with care. It is likely to .suit .some of them vcr\- well 
indeed, and to suit all of them Ixjtter than most other introductions. A second 
business of such a reviewer is to commend the book to the attention of non- 
professional readers. 

John Laird. 


Thought^ and Reality. By A. C. Mukekji. M.A., Reader in Philosophy, 
Allahabad. (Allahabad: The Juvenile IH-e-ss. 1933. "b 4*° ) 

This book, influenced to some extent by the author’s connections with 
e late A. S. Pringle-Pattison and with Professor Harold H. Joachim, of 
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New College, Oxford, has for its object "to lay the epistemological founda- 
tion of a theoiy^ of self by removing some of the obstacles which have 
persistently clung to the problem and obscured the real issues" (p. 2). Tlic 
bulk of it consists, consequently, of "something like a survey of the currents 
of modem thought" (p. 7) ; and "the imiKjrfcct sort of originality" claimed 
for it lies in bringing those contemporary phikjsophical tendencies "within 
the fighting-range with each other by reformulating some of the basic prin- 
ciples of knowl^gc in terms of the present age, and developing them in a 
partially new direction" (p. 11). The result is "a theory of the universe which 
is neither purely idealistic nor entirely realistic," but which still its author, 
for his having been mainly "inspirecl by the thoughts of the eminent 
idealists," finds it not improper to call "an idealistic interpretation of reality" 
(PP- 9 i 10) • The realistic side of the theory is expressed in the contention that 
"the world, though correlative to thought, is niit created by it, and so exists 
even when it is not revealed to an individual mind" (pp. 143 -.|6), while its 
idealism consists in (1) protesting (with Green anti coutra Alexander) against 
the realist's turning the subject-object relation into an inter-objective relation, 
viz. through his confusion of mind with the subject, i.e. his ignorance of the 
"epistemological distincthm between the ego as the ultimate i)rcsupposition 
of knowledge ami the ego as mind which is only one thing among other 
things of the world" (p. 303) ; and (2) the deducts >11 herefri>ni "that the self is 
the inexpugnable basis of Kcality" (p. 320). 

We thus get a purely epistemological part (Chapters I-IX), one (X-XI) 
leading over to, and one (Xll-Xfll) mainly engaged in the problem of self. 
Not before this third part Indian philosophy comes in, viz. through tiic 
system of Sankara a.s the one where the epistemological attitude is more 
prominent than anywhere else in the Vedanta. This ])art is intn)ducod by 
some very sensible remarks on the "substantial help in modern controversy 
that Indian philo.*«ophy can yield. We arc then made ac:i|uainled witii 
Sankara’s strikingly modc?rn arguments against materialism, his refutation 
of the Buddhist theory of becoming (dissolving tlie .self into a sciie.s of 
momentary ideas) and of the Munamsa and other .schools looking (like f-ockc, 
etc.) at coiisciousncs.s as accidental to the soul (psychok»gical attitude), and 
finally with his answer to the vexed jiniblcni how the pure subject can he 
known at all, since for bcctnning known it mn.st Injcome an jjbjcct. Tlie aiisui r 
(reminding of Plotinus) is that a correct knowledge of it in the absolute sense 
is only possible through a mystical intuition as the result of a sort of psychical 
metamorphosis which, however, is coiulitioned by systematic th«)ugiit as a 
.stage of discipline leading ultimately to the develojmicnt of Ihal; higher 
faculty (p. 380). There is, lastly, a most interesting review — the lirst ever 
attempted, so far as I know - -cif the several lines, idealistic and realistic, of 
"neo-vcdantisni" that liave .sprung up (very much like the rivalling interpre- 
tations of Kant'.s system) as rc-intcrprctati(ms of Sankara's monism. 

There is, so far as I can sec, little to lx> blamed in this admirably clear work- 
wri tten in correct and ilucnt lingli.sli and printed in bold type pleasant to the 
eye. But there arc rather too many misprints there. And it is, I believe, to 
be regretted that the notion of the "Bcwusstscin fibcrhaupt" has been 
declared to be outside the scope of the lx>ok. For the Western reader at least 
would have certainly welcomed some information on the protracted con- 
troversy, in the school of Sankara, on the problem "wliether the witnessing 
self is the iudividur* or the universal self" (p. 363, n. 2). 

F. Otto Schradek. 
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Studies in the History of Ideas, Vol. III. Edited by the Department of Philo- 
sophy of Columbia University. (New York: Columbia University Pre.ss: 
London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. 51 1. 
2 IS. net.) 

This book is a miscellaneous collection of es.says without any apparent 
connecti(jn except the fact that they arc all historical in character. They are 
nio.stly of very high quality, and I think it is true of any one of them to say 
that any person interested in the branch of philosophy with which it deals will 
be well advi.sed to read it. Some will be all the more ready to do so when 
I point out that despite the traditions of the place of its origin the book shows 
very little trace of the inllucncc of ‘‘pragmatism.” 

A book dealing with so many different subjects is fpiitc impo.ssiblc to 
summarize or criticize in detail in an ordinary review, so I shall confine 
myself to a brief indication of the contents. It fitly .starts with a very brief 
hi.storical survey by Pri)fc.s.sor Dewey of the chief empiricisms of the pa.st. 
There follows the only non-pliilii.sophical article, by M. T. McClure, ingeniously 
arguing the theory that the Aiic'ient Creeks owed their genius to racc-mi.xture. 
Then come “l^enaissance and Metliod in Pliilo.suphy,” by Kichard McKeon; 
“Cartesian Doctrine and tlic Animal Scnil,” by A. G. A. 13 alz; and ‘‘The Role 
of Dc.scartcs in Seventeenth-century England.” by S. E. Lamprcclit. ‘‘L(jckc’s 
Essay,'* by E. J. 1 ^. Woodbridge, the bricfc.st but not the least valuable of the 
articles, is an attempt to .show in what the empiricism of Locke consisted; 
“Spinoza's Art and the Geometric Order,” by Howard Selsam, throws some 
light on btjth the ae.stlietical and practical spirit moving Spinoza; ‘‘ThcKmor- 
geiice of Space and Time in I'Inglish Philo.si»phy,” by J. T. Raker, discu.sses 
llio philosophy underlying physics in the si\teenth and .seventeenth centuries; 
"Coleridge,” by Riuiolf Kagcy, shows the merits as a philo.sc^pher of one 
who was the first to tran.splant something of Kant’s ])hilosophy into this 
country; “Hegel and Marx,” by S. Hook, maintains clfectivcly the theory 
that .Marxism is not Hegelian but the rcvi‘i>e: “Mills’s Methods and Formal 
Logic,” by II. \Y. Schneider, tries to assimilate induction and deduction; 
‘'lmpn.ssil)le .Numbers,” by IL Nagel, outlines the hi.story of tlic development 
of the conception of imaginary iiumlnJi's up to lli»i*le and conclndcs with 
asiiininary of certain fuiidameiit.'il fai ts and criticisms relative to the iiKxlorn 
thcoiy of the identity (ji niathcmatics and logic, a di‘L trine which the author 
will only admit in a rather modiiicd sen.se; and, finally, in “Chaiincey Wright s 
Eragniatic Niitiirali.sin,” some account is given of the views of a man who is 
claimed to be a progenitor of rraginatisin. It will be seen then that this book 
includes sonic meat for most philosophic tastes in tolerable abundance. 

A. C. Ewing. 


The Neural Basis of Thought. Dy Georok G. C.\mi*ion and Sir Cr.\fton 
Elliot Smith. (London: Kegan I'aul, rroiich, Trubner A' Co., Ltd. 1934. 
Pp. V f 167. Price qs. net.) 

Five of the six chapters of this book have been written by ^Ir. Campion. 
Rie remaining chapter is a Discourse ilelivered by Sir Grifton Elliot Smith 
the Royal institution oil "'riie Evolution of Mind.” 

Campion starts out from James’s view's on the relation of consciousne.ss 
0 the brain. He accepts Semon’s hypotheses of “engrams” and "ciigrammatic 
systems,* ’ and (too rashly) he idcntiiic.i them with Head’s “neural schemata,” 
furnishing “the neural correlates of the multitudinous psychological 
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elements which, when integrated into a more or less coherent aggregation of 
mental symbols or concepts, constitute what we ordinarily call 'knowledge* 
and which in their interactions and ever-changing functional relations con- 
stitute what we ordinarily call 'thought processes.’ ** 

lie accepts the view that "the cortex functions as the storehouse of past 
impressions and exixjrience" and consequently is the seat of our engrams and 
schemata. (We may well pause to wonder whether conscious memory is not 
biologically older than the cortex.) "In the stratified arrangement of the 
multitudinous neurones in the cortex and the diverse complexities of the 
engrams embracing the neurones in these diilercnt strata wc sec the neural 
mechanism involved in 'Generalization,* in 'Classification,* and in 'Abstrac- 
tion*: in the ‘Universals* and 'Particulars* of the Philosophers, in the 'Genera* 
and 'Species* of the Logicians and Biologists, and in logical constructions like 
the 'Tree of Porphyry.* ** 

Mr. Campion believes that the optic thcalami. which according to Head and 
Holmes arc the "centres of con.sciousnoss" for the affective aspects of sensation, 
maintain a continuous stream of ever-changing patterns of neural impulse 
flowing through the "multitudinous systems of 'engrams* or 'schemata,* " 
and that, by the reverse neural pattern from cortex to thalami, a constant 
circulation of neural impulse is provided, "thus keeping in an active state 
those 'engrams* or ‘schemata’ which form the neural correlates of the mental 
symbols or concepts which may be employed in any particular phase of 
con.sciousnc.ss through which wc may at any time be passing.” 

This conception of a ceaseless circulation of neural impulses between 
cortex and thalami led him in 1929 to predict the discover>’^ in the thalami 
of a counterpart to the "cortical association areas." In his Di.scoursc Sir 
Grafton Elliot Smith informs us that such '‘elements'* have since beem dis- 
covered in the higher mammals; and he ix)ints out that the hypothalamus 
must also enter into and thus complicate this circulation. 

Both authors allude to the danger of treating conativc, cognitive, and 
affective processes as separate isolated entities; and Mr. Campion stresses thr 
view that the concept is "a living plastic mental .symbol subject to a proce.'j.s 
of organic growth” similar to that "which takes place in the material being 
of all of us." He contrasts thi.s view with James’s insistence on the invariability 
of the concept, regardless of the ilitfcrent .sense in which the latter is then* 
using this term. According to Afr. ('ampioii, mental .syinlx>ls embrace and 
"have variously been called ideas, conce])t.s, prcsciibitions, representation.s, 
images, etc.” But wh}' tlu se are iicces.sarily mental symbols any more than 
percepts or sensations are, or why they should not all have meaning apart 
from and prior to language, Mr. Campion cloes not pause to consider. For him 
mental .sym'ools "are the 'mtsinings' which the slowly interacting and cumu- 
lative influence of etymology, logic, iisiigo, and tradition have attached to the 
terms which severally denote them," 

Sir Grafton Elliot Smith’s Di,scour.se is an attempt to trace the neural 
basis, rather than the evoluticjn, of mind mainly from the re.searchc.s of Hcjicl 
and his collaborators and from what is known of the structure and evolution 


of the central ner\'()us system. He describes as ''the most significant factor 
in the evolution of mind” the transfer of the direction of movement from the 
mid-brain to the neopalliuin (or cerebral cortex), "an unconscious auUimatism 
thus becoming "a consciously directed process"; to many the occurrence of 
such a tiansfer w 'i appear most improbable. He believes the hypothalamus 
to be "the ''ssential instrument of emotional expression": to it is given the 
decisive influence in translating into behaviour the initiative to action which 
lies in the cerebral cortex.** "The cerebral cortex, so to speak, is the mere 
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trigger which releases the activity of the brain and provokes and directs the 
movements.” To many this, again, will appear a very inadequate statement. 
He alludes (unfortunately without adequate reference) to a recent neurological 
memoir which proves that "an impulse from one cortical area can only reach 
and influence distant areas [of the cortex] by travelling through the cortex 
itself. . . . Even in the simplest act of thought or skill, the whole neopallium 
participates.” He thinks one must assume that in the primitive vertebrate 
"the thalamus acts as an affective organ of all senses other than smell,” and 
that the hippocampal region of the cortex performs this function in regard 
to smell. 

Enough has been said perhaps to convey a fair idea of the general tenor 
and scope of this book. Being a collection of papers written at diilcrent times 
by two close friends, it is apt to irritate the reader by the repetition of quota- 
tions and other plintscs which it contains. For example, the same passage, 
cited from James's Textbook of Psychology, appears on pages 6, 51, 65, and 99; 
one from Bergson’s Introduction to Metaphysics is (juoted on page 52 and twice 
later (once at greater length) on page 66; .and a sentence taken from Alexander’s 
Space. Time, ami Deity is to be found on pages 14, 50, and 122. Twelve lines 
in Sir Grafton I‘!lli«H Smith’s Discourse, wliich occur on page 25, arc reixiatcd 
in the same Discourse on page 28. 

C. S. Myers. 


The bail'd School of Hinduism. By S. Shivap-\i>asuxdaram, B.A. With a 
preface by J. S. .Mackenzie. Litt.D., LL.D. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. 1934. ^^ 9 - i^rice 6s.) 

This purports to be an untechnical exposition of a small portion of the 
28 bhivagarnas, the authoritative texts for Saivaites. The dates of these texts 
cover a long uncertidn interval, but the portion was translated from Sanskrit 
into Tamil in the twelfth century, with aildition of the usual exegesis, a 
further commentary' being added in the eighteenth century. The author has a 
lucid correct English, and has well piaragraphed his exposition. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
few words recommend the Iwjok solely as an Oriental charting of ethics. For 
me, whereas the charting fails in lhi.s respcTt to get as far as what I should 
like to see included in this subject generally as interworld -ethics, it is the 
distinctively religious basis opened up in Oriental ethics that is made 
important. Namely, that it is the o^mmon Divine nature in every man, 
woman, child which ilemaiuls reverential recognition and warding from me. 
Where the author chiefly fails — and here, whether it be he as a Saivaite, or 
his sources that default, for we never know if he or they be speaking — is in 
his seeing the soul as static ami unchanging, the mere pa.ssive receptacle of 
inixmring knowing and desiring, not the co-operator with the Divine nature. 
And yet the .soul he rightly sees as capable of becoming God. Here is surely 
assumed a dynamic nature, a nature which has its own shakti. This word he 
wrongly repre.scnts as "jxnver,” It docs mean literally "ability to,” but 
actually it wa.s India's post- Buddhistic effort to find a worthy term for man’s 
which Buddhism exploited without a single strong, fit word by which 
to express it. Others took up her decadent torch. 

In calling the Mahflbhflrata a work written in the sixth centurj* b.c., about 
five hundred years before India had any written book, the writer has let 
drop a heavy brick 1 And the paragraph on the conventional nature of religions 
IS a piece of mere fancy. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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The Philosophy of Spinoza and Brunner, By Walter Bernard, Ph.D. 
(New York: The Spinoza Institute of America, Inc. 1934. Pp- 239. 
lYice, Cloth $2.50, Paper J1.50.) 

Spinoza has always seemed to stand a little outside of the main current 
of £uro})ean thoiiglit — as Oldenburg neatly put it, he uras "an odd pliilosopher, 
that lives in Holland, but no Hollander”. This was probably the source of 
the snobbish verdict thcat I recently overheard, that Spinoza had "an 
untutored mind”. Professor Wolfson has demonstrated this at least — ^perhaps 
overdemonstrated it — that he was well-instructed in medieval and Aris- 
totelian lore; and that his mind was "untutored” in any other sense will 
hardly be contended by those who have made close study of the Ethics. 
Unfortunately, however, his "<xldity” has made a philosopher who above 
all others desired to be treated objectively, and to found no school, occasion- 
ally subject to the hero-worshipping attentions of small groups of untutored 
disciples. I do not think that this is likely to do any great harm : it corrects 
itself by chcaix'ning its own stock. What philosopliy nccils, hmvever, is 
careful, precise, and comprehensive thought; not ecstatic gliiiij)scs of vague 
analogies and cloudy agreements, Imt principles that will at once bear analysis 
and yield fruitful intellectual results; in a word, not discipleship but discipline. 

H. h'. IIalleh. 


The Himlu Conception of the Deity, as culminating in Ramanuja. Uy Uiiaijata.n* 

Ki.'MARAPPA, M.A., Ph.D. With a Foreword by Dr. L. 1 ). Maknmt. 

(London: Luzac & Co. 193.^. Pp. xv -j 35b. Price rzs. bd.) 

This w^as the w'ritcr’.s Ph.D. thesis for a 1 -ondon degree four years ago, 
and he has taken the advice I have given students anti let its contents stand 
the test for four years of hhuya-bhdva, more-becoming in his growth, before 
lending it more permanent form in a book. Putting aside the Vorlas, he 
analyses conceptions ^f prefer this to his "conception" -1 >f Deity in I 'panisads, 
Gita, Pailcaratra, Purana.s, Ajvars in successi\e cha])tcrs, tlien in fuller 
detail in Ramanuja. The literary style is lively and lucid; the reader will n«»t 
here be nodding. 1 am glad to tell him of tlie work. The inlorprctution <‘f 
Maya is especially interesting. 

1 note that everywhere the author applies the masculine prr)n«..un t»' the 
neuter concept Brahman, lending to Tiiat Whicli is nirguna tlie attrilnitc of 
.se.x, but that is everywhere a linguistic dilliculty. Greater i>(jrh:i|>s is one's 
dissatisfaction, not with the writer, but witli the way in which this «»r that 
cult or school has permitted itself to chatter ab»jut and "e.vplain" Deity. 
Wiser was Job: "1 will lay my hand upon my iiu)uth.*' All must ultimately be 
for us as yet a matter of faith, a matter in which man has worded his ignorance, 
has aired his logic with limited premisses. In fundamentals we .seek deepest 
certainties. We are certain, wc know, tliat we seek a More than we have been, 
than we are. That More implies a Most, even if It be but an ideal point. Its 
reality alone makes the Mr)rc have a meaning. That is all wc can as yet frame 
"conceptions" about. Now this dynamic view of Being- - -the P»ec*)ining in 
More — is ju.st what I find was being felt after in the early Upani.sad.s. I he 
striking novelty the increased use of the verb bhU, "to l>ccomc,’' in the 
older saying.s, te.stific.s to it. But there is no trace of this as recognized in the 
book. It belongs to the concept of man as "wilier,” and of Deity as W dlcr, on 
India had no word for will, as the writer's fine Index betray.s only too wo • 
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The analogy of play as alone adequate to explain Divine activity opens a 
way to guess at "will” and "becoming” in Deity, but the one word India failed 
to frame, from the other she had turned away. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


The Historical Element in Religion. By Clement C. J. Webb, F.B.A. (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. I 035 . Fp. ii8. Price 4s. 6d.) 

If in regard for the request of the Editor this review is brief, its brevity 
must not be taken as a measure of its interest and value and of my genuine 
appreciation and cordial recommendation of this volume. It consists of four 
lectures on the nature, the place, the depreciation, and the significance of 
tlie ilisiovical Element in Religion, and an additional chapter in which the 
principle expounded is applied to four historical problems of Christianity. 
"What I understand by the historical clement in religion is the tradition 
nf the past of a religious community which is associated in the minds of its 
mcinbcrs with their sense of sharing in ils life" (p. 25). In other words, 
individual religious experience depends on Sficial religious inheritance. Even 
the cj>ntiastt*d types — the mystical and the spccul.itive — can be shown from 
tlu'ir own self- witness to be more dependent on such an inheritance than 
they ]>rofess to be. In no other religion is the historical clement so impor- 
tant, because so essential to ils distinctive character, as in the Christian, .tiuI 
fur three reasons. "The first feature is the possession of a sacred book which 
is l)clic\ed to lie in.spired t(j reveal the nature and the will of the God who 
is pro]MiSed as the object of worship. The second feature is the conception of 
that God as a traii'^ccndent Being communicating liis will thn.'Ugh the 
medium of prophets to whom He spoke directly and of a community to which 
isemru.sted the mes.sagc thus receive<i. The third is the divine dignity attri- 
buted to its huiinler" (pp. 3b' 37). The basis for faith which this historical 
element athmlcd has been shaken by "a sense of insecurity in all traditiomd 
beliefs about the past, due to the destructive results cd a new criticism" 
(p. 50). S(uiie ha\e sought refuge from this insecurity in ilepreciating the 
value of the histoiical in comp.iii^on with other elements in religion. What 
Spino/a, Lessing, I\:;nt, and Hegel ailvancc in this connection is critically 
examimd by the author. What is s.ud of Spinoza dcsorves qiiot.ition. "1 
cannot find in Spinoza’s (Icelan d view of the relation of Gml t»» n (»rality or 
in his (:()nce])tion of the universal system which he calls Goil, anything 
which, apart fnun the inihience, surviving in his soul, of the faith which he 
had inherited but aban(l(»ncd, can justify either a religious view <'f na>rality 
or a religious altitude toward God" (p. 5(>). The significance attached to his- 
torical religion in the "imnianentisin" of Groce is rcci'gnizcd; but a thorough 
denial of any legitimate place for :i historical elenuut in religion by a recent 
writer, Mr. Oakcshotl (Experience and its Modes), is more fully refuted. 
Kecogiii/iiijf that the interest of religion is a practical one and yet so vital 
that it c.innot be indifferent to the cliallengo of cntici.sm, tlio author sums up 
his (-OIK words: "While such a tradition is certainly not .1 

ciciit guarantee of the actual past occurrence of even conspicuous details, it 
yet a witness to the historicity of the general situation presupposed in the 
present eonsciou.sncss of the comiiiniiity ; and it is perhaps unnecessary to 
d that if there be a real difficulty in explaining otherwise the existence and 
^ the coinmiinity, where these arc attestoil by uiupicslionable 

^vu ence, this fact affords an iniiv>rtanl corrolioralion of the tradition in 
*^luestion" (p. q guiding principle is a])plicd to the tradition of the 
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Virp[in-Birth, and results in the Scottish verdict of "non-proven.’* In regard 
to the Resurrection of Christ, apart from minor details, the author holds 
that Christian believers are "justified in professing their confident per- 
suasion that only a genuine experience of intercourse with a living person 
victorious over death can be behind the original creation of the Christian 
Church, its continuance and fret|uent revivals during the succeeding cen- 
turies, and the renewed sense to-day in many quarters — and those in nowise 
out of touch with what is most vital and free from prejudice in contemporary 
life and thouglit — that in the Christ whom the ('hiirch proclaims as tJic 
supreme revelation to men of a God who is spirit, lies now, as so often in the 
past, the only hope of a world seeking salvation from fear and dcspoiuloncy 
in face of a universe whose physical immensity threatens to reduce to insigni- 
ficance the human spirit, which yet can never abandon its consciousness of 
superiority to all that is not spirit" (pp. 104-5). On similar grounds, the 
institution of the Lord's Supper by Christ is reganled as probable; but more? 
uncertain is the conclusion regarding the special commission to Peter. 1 find 
myself in nearly all points in so profound accord, that there is no ground fj)r 
any dissent. But I may refer to one consiileration which is not mentioned in 
the argument, namely, that which Herrmann has urged in his pani])hlet 
Why does our Faith need historical facts ? 

Alkrkd K. Garvik. 


Logische Syntax der Sprache. By R. ('arxap. (X'ienna: J. Springer. 1934. 
pp. xi + 274.) 

Logical Positivism has still to produce a stable formulation of doctrine. 
And the knowledgeable reader of I’rofessc^r Carnap's latest and important 
contribution to J.ogical Positisism is likely to be impressed by the vclocily 
with which his opinions (and the opinions of other members of the ''\ ieniiese 
Circle" of which he is a distinguished representative) are changing. No doubt 
a hostile critic would find it easy to establish inconsistcnrics, withdrawals, 
and changes of front in the complex of theories, as expountled, fnr instanre, 
in the journal Iirkcnnhiis, wJiicli have come tr» be known under the name 
of Logical J*o.sitivism. But too much can be marie of the formal defects nf 
a theory, whose process of growth may be as interesting as its final 
lation. 

Indeed, much of the interest of Professor C'arnaj)’s latest positirm is lr»si 
if his book is not approached genetically ami seen as the latest stage of a 
tradition (if a heterodoxy can be called a tri'uiition) w'hkh has inrluderl Hume, 
Comte, Karl I’carson, Ernst Mach, ami Bertrand Russell among its chief 
representatives. 

With however much variation in detail, these wTiters have sharoil a common 
empirical, "scientific" outlook, forming a basis for strong antipathy to 
metaphysics and distrust, amounting to rejection, of classical philosophy. 
And this common ueltanschauu7ig produces unmistakable similarity in tlie 
broad outlines of their systems. Thus’in each case an aflirmalion in llj<? 
value of science finds its working expression in emphasis on empirical critcna 
in the theory of knowledge and its tljccirctical formulation in some '‘j)riiicij)lc 
of verifiability," seeking to restrict all knc;w]edgc to the model of scicnlihc 
procedure. In its negative, prohibit* »ry as{)cct such a principle stigmatizes 
as "meaningless” or "mctajihysical" all entities, from God downwaids, 
whose pre‘ eiice cannot in j)rincip]c lx* detected in the lalx)rat(xy, 
while claiming to be neutral with respect to orthodox f)hilosoj>hical positions, 
yet has fairly obvious ontological implications. 
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This is, however, often denied by supporters who will readily interpret 
the principle of verifiability, in terms of “economy," as an ascetic refusal 
to formulate redundant causal hypotheses. But the principle's application is 
in fact determined by epistemological rather than logical or aesthetic con- 
siderations of “economy”; entities are primarily rejected because their 
existence can be established insufficiently or not at all by empirical criteria. 
Thus the method has affinities to Descartes as well as to Occam. 

The reference to Descartes makes it not unplaiisible that a principle cjf 
verifiability, combining a sceptical outlook in epistemology with a striving 
for the logical elegance as.sociate(l with economy of postulates, may have 
an iconoclastic impetus which is not easily arrested at the level of uncritical 
scientific realism. Indeed, the principle invoked to expel metaphysics is soon 
seen to imply, in turn, a similar examination of notions like “other persons,” 
the “external world.” and “my.self,” which the scientist uses uncritically. 
And when knowleilgc of the external world is ultimately reduced to acquiiin- 
tance with sense-impressions, the positivist who Ix^gan by enthusiastic accep- 
tance ends by destructive criticism of scientific procedure itself. Not merely 
superlluous causes, but causality itself is involved in the ruin; economy is 
a monster who destroys his friends with his enemies. 

It would be bad enough if this were all, and the ix)sitivist were left with 
the embarrassing task of resynthesizing, in an analytic world of .simple dis- 
connected sense-data the continuity and the types of order which analysis 
has ostensibly decomposed. The paradox of an emphasis on empirical verifi- 
ability which ends by destroying the presuppositions of the scientific proce- 
dure on which its own arguments are based, and deduces an iilealistic system 
from realistic premisses, might be passed off as a dialectical difficulty by 
tnosc for whom dialectics are a convenient alias for bad logic. 

In fact, however, the positivist finds it difficult to remain in a state of 
mild idealism. For immoderate doubt may refuse to be satisfied even by a 
solipsistic form of idealism, may “doubt” the reality of all sense-impressions 
except as presented at the moment of a.sscrtion (identifying the observable 
with the observed), and, resisting Descartes's illegitimate iinportati(»n of the 
tliinking self (a notion rejected at earlier stages of analysis) conic to rest in 
11 kind of iiistaiitanefius solipsism of the specious present, the veductio nd 
absuidwu of economy and doubt. If it is at all possible to arrest this headlong 
progress from realist or materialist presupiH.sition.^, \ia .sensationalism, to 
idealism ami momentary solipsism, it still remains for ]-i'sitivists to produce 
the appropriate modifications of the priiieiple of verifiability. 

^Vhilc Logical Positivism has not bciii able it) solve these tyidcal diffi- 
ciillies of earlier Positivism (as ('arnap’s struggles with "protocol-statements,” 
private and ])ublic languages, etc., in his L’fnty of Sdnur have shown) a 
shift of emphasis to problems of language, based on devclopiv.ents in logistic 
technujuc and insjured primarily (if unwillingly) by Wittgenstein, has given 
new aspect and a new interest to its problems. Thus, to take one instance, 
the fundamental problem of relating '*lc»gical constructions” to the .sense- 
data of which they arc the “constructs” comes now to be regarded as a 
sulxirdinate part of the more general task of the "loyical aiial\>i.s” of seu ntific 
^gnages and theories. And philosophy Iweomes identified with logical 
^‘dysis. 

Jn the restriction of analysis to languages, or linguistic systems, there is 
undoubted gain in clarity (though the underlying problems of cpistcnioK>gy 
now concealed in the relatively uncrilicai notion of a “language”), and 
“ use can be made of a wealth of detailed logistic material from the relational 
Cuius of Russell and Whitehead to the axiomatic and mctanicitheinatical 
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researches of Hibbert and the latest symbolic inventions of the Polish 
logicians. On the model of these investigations, logical analysis has tended to 
be concerned with such problems as the exhibition of sets of necessary and 
sufficient axioms, and the study of internal consistency, categoi icily (I'o//- 
sUlndigkcit), isomorphism, etc. Such analysis is “logicar* in that generalized 
sense in which logic is no longer distinguished, except for practical conveni- 
ence, from mathematics, but agrees with it in being the science of general 
tj'pcs of order. 

It is Profess«^r Carnap’s ir.erit in this book to have pro\ idcd an explicit theo- 
retical basis for these hitherto somewhat disconnected researches, and by 
providing definitions (if the notions needed in such analysis, to have con- 
tributed materially to its successful prosecution. IJis account may be inter- 
preted, from another aspect, as an attempt at defining the function of s('ientific 
or positivist philosophy. Unlike VV’ittgenstcin, whose well-known views on 
the ineffability of philosophic insight are criticized and rejected (pp. 208-10), 
Professor Carnap is able to find a place for the new philosopher in the rear- 
guanl of the scientific movement. The philosophical contribution is the 
investigation of the rnathematico-logical pnipertics of scientific theories. 
In so far as such theories are insufficiently coherent or explicit, the history 
of scientific discover}' has sliown that exhibition of structure as by formulating 
unnoticed assumptions or inAcnting more adccpiate symbolLsms may be an 
important contribution to clarity of knowledge. 

Professor Carnap's attempt to define the analytic method in adequate 
detail and to pursue its con.so(|ucnces by applying it to concrete, specially 
constructed, examples, leads him to formulate two very interesting theses. 
First, the desire to replace philosophy by the mathcmatico-logical analysis 
of languages (or portions of languages as organized in syst(uus) uaturaJl)- 
leads to regarding the Linguages analysed in absiriutmi fyom inraning, i.c. as 
calculi or systems of objects of determinate kinds r>rgauized in scries accord- 
ing to determinate rules. For the purix)se or api)lication of a syslein of 
objects (whether symlx)ls or not) is irrelevant to its mathematical structure ; 
the existence of rules regulating the number and variety of the elements 
iind their modes of combination is the necessary and sufli(ient roiuliliMU 
for analysis to be possible. It is the properties which can be dcduceil fniu: 
such rules of formation and combination, without refcrciue to the applitafi' 11 
(or meaning) of specific combinations which an* the "forma 1" pnqMTtics 
a language. -And logical analysis, or .syntax, as I’rofcssor f'ai nap would pii fcT 
to call it, by analogy with ordinary granimfir, is the study <'f such fciin.'I 
properties. Thus .syntax becomes identical with the "algebra" or "geometry" 
f)f cl certain class ut calculi, lhos(i which bear siifiicicnt formal resemblance 
to languages in current ii.se. 

It is imj>ortant to notice that what would ordinarily be called rules of logic 
(c.g. the rules of syllogistic inference) {ire, in this view', taken to belong to the 
rules of definition which constitute the language. Indeed, it is essential to 
the possibility of "syntactic" analysis that a language should contain "rules 
of transformation" by virtue of which one sentence "follows from" others. 
(In a later chapter, Carnap is able to show' how a definition of "follows from 
(Folge) is in effect equivalent to a full spccificfition of the rules of trans*- 
forination, sind is sufficient for the syntactical analysis of the language con- 
sidered.' In terms of the rules of transformation, Caiiiap is able, in what *s 
often the most ‘ngenious manner, to define the usual logical iiotirms. (- " 
analytic sentence, for example, is one from which every sentence in the language 
follows.) 

Since the complicated, arbitraxy structure of current European languag®^ 
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renders them unsuitable as illustrations of tlic method, ( arnap invents two 
artificial languages for that purpose. 'Hie first is so constructed as to conform 
approximately to the finitist demands of Mrouwer (restricted use (;f existential 
operators), while the second, having no such restrictions, is sufficiently com- 
plex for the representation, e.g. of contemporary physical theories. Tn each 
case various syntactical notions, such as "analytic,** "synthetic,** "synony- 
mous,** "inconsistent** are defined and investigations of completeness 
(Vollstdndigk*.it) on the lines of GOdcl's researches arc pursued in detail. 
It is maiiit^^d that the results of syntactical analysis can be expressed in 
I he symbols ot the language analysed; the abrogation of the theory of types 
thus entailed is accepted, an<l leads to some interesting discussion of the 
familiar mathematical paradoxes. 'J'he reader will find much to admire in 
Professor Carnap's .sure grasp of the elalK)rate technical apparatus needed 
in these investigations, and will be grateful for the genen)ns amount of 
incidental reference to specific problems of logistic, the (jucstions of modality, 
and many \’alucd logics, to mention only two. 

'flic assimilation of "laws of logic** to rules for the definition of a language 
leads up to a theory of logical relativity, a "principle of tolcratic^n,** which 
is tiic second main novelty cif Professor (\'irnap’s position. This principle 
is a starting consccjiiencc of the final transition from jxisitivism in the earlier 
form of a theory with ont<dogical implication however ( oncealcd by protes- 
tations of scientific "iKMitrality" to the "pure” form of a logical technique. 
Wliere the earlier positivist “attacked** metaphysics, and to that extent 
betrayed scientific impartiality, the neo-positivist, who is content to analyse, 
jiiids it impossible to distinguish between science and metaphysics on the 
liaais of strictly formal criteria. J'or one language, yn./ calculus, is as "good” 
as any other. It may be more complex, or bear .i onc-one correlation to some 
part of the h'nglish language, or have any other formal property which may 
iiltiin.itely affect its ajiplicability or usefulness. But cpiestions of application 
arc strictly irreirvant to formal analysis or syntax. 'I'hus the way is clear for 
a jirimiple of toleration. .Anybody can choose a language constructed on 
arbitrary principles — "everj'body may construct Jiis I-ogic, i.e. his form of 
speech, how he pleases*' (p. .|.|), jnovided he is explicit as to the hu nial rules 
of combination of his symlKils. rhere are no “oughts’* in Logic — “In dcr 
f-ogik gibt cs keinc Moral.” And the complete relativity of all logical notions 
follows. 

1 ! valuation of this iinixu taiit theory muNt be based on appreclilioii of the 
motives which determine the analysis not merely i;)f languages, but of lan- 
gtiagiis qua calculi, in abstraction from meaning, decent j)apers by Logical 
I’o.sitivists have made it clear th.it the trend in question is determined by 
macli tlie same inolives as inspired Herkeley’s deni.il of the existence of 
mutter, the desire to disiicnse with a ilupUcatii^n of two worlds: (a) the realm 
of projxisitions (intra-mental events), (b) the parallel world of facts (extra- 
moiit'd events) known only by retlection, as true propositions, in (wL Now 
'vliilc the elimination of the realm of f.icts, by legislative ediict, ha^ about it 
‘01 attractive air of economy .ind no metaphysical iii>nseii.‘ie. it has the fatal 
^lisiulviintagc of breaking the link with experience, of reducing to vanishing 
pmnt the significance of the insistence on vcriii.ibilily from which i ositivism 
It becomes very dilficiilt, for example, to find a purely bvwal 
^ araetcrization of those “.itoniic st.Uements” which in modern iH)sitivist 
icory replace the ultimate elements of early sensation.ilism. Logical criteria 
st^t^*' flo not sullice to allow for dilferenecs in the episteinok'gical 

^ us of projx)sitions. The retlection m Trofessor Carn.ip’s system of the 
oncal fact tliat idealism has in practice usually been allied to a coherence 
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theory of truth is the difficulty of discovering a purely formal characterization 
of atomic statements. In effect this entails the unobtrusive jettisoning of the 
principle of verifiability. For atomic statements arc the directly verifiable 
statements, and all other statements were, in the original positivist programme, 
tested for validity by their relation to atomic statements. But now we arc 
not able to recognize even atomic statements; we can "choose” iiny state- 
ments to play the part of atomic statements. The total tlicorctical separation 
of a language from its meaning seems in fact to draw the sting out of ixjsitivLsm 
by permitting all systems (even if internally inconsistent?) indifferently, 
irrespective of their relations to experience and human purposes. 

I do not believe that Professor Carnap would find it impossible to meet 
these objections ; if sustained, they would in no way detract from the impor- 
tance of his contributions to logistic theory. Enough has perhaps Ix^en said 
to indicate that Professor Carnap has written a most stimulating and thought- 
provoking book, which, by its uniformly high standiird of presentation, the 
importance of the doctrines expounded, and the patience witli which tliey 
are elaborated belongs to the best of recent philosophical literature. The 
promised English translation will be awaited with much interest. 

AI. Black. 


Collected Essays. By F. H. Bradlky, O.M., F.B.A. ((Ixford: ( Ijircmlun 

Press; Humphrey .Milford. 1935. 1 . f- 3.17, Vol. M, 

348-708. Price 36s. the two volumes.) 

The appearance of tliese two volumes, which complete the publication in 
book form of Bradley’s writings, is a welcome occasion; for, althougli llu*\ 
contain little that has not before lieeii printed, they make accessible for the 
first time some of his most characteristic essays. Here are reprinte<l, lust. 
Bradley’s two early pamphlets (now long out of print). The PycsupfyoMlhm.s 
of Critical History (1874), and Mr. Sidgivick's Hedonism (1877): sccomlly. 
twenty-seven essays from Mind, the International Journal of Ethics, and the 
Fortnightly Review, and thirdly, six short "Keplies to ('riticisms and Notes ' 
w'hich (with one exception) appeared originally in the pages of Mind. To th.t-^c 
are added two hitherto unpulilished e.s.says. On the Treatment of Sexual Detm! 
in Literature, ami on Relations: and a complete biblif»graj>liy of his work. 

The editors, who appear under the initials .M. de G. and H. II. |., hav«: 
performed their work admirably. The decision to arrange the es.says mainly 
in chronological order w'as a wise choice; and the reader will be grateful for 
the care they have taken to provide all the necessary references and l»il)liu 
graphical fletails. The editing of the essay on Relations, which, left unfinished 
by Bradley, had to be pieced together from various MSS. anrl notebooks, 
called particularly for care and patience, and has been performed with the 
greatest skill. Everything, in short, that the reader could lo<jk for from Uu- 
editors has been su])plied. 

Considered from the standpoint of subject, these essays fall into four m-dn 
classes, 'fhere arc, first, two essays, appealing to a more general and less 
technical interest than the rest — The Evidences of Spiritualism (1885)* 
printed from the Fortnightly Review: and On the Treatment of Sexual Detail 
in Literature (1912), hitherto unpublished — which are mlmirabic c.saiiiplc'' 
of the handling of im^iortant and interesting questions by an acute uikI 
liberal intelligence. Secondly, there are the writings which deal with (in a 
.sense) logical questions — the pamphlet on The Presuppositions of Lrili’"^^ 
History, and the unfinished e.ss2iy on Relations, on which Bradley was working 
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at the time of his death in 1924. The pamphlet is interesting as the earliest 
of Bra<^lley*s published work and because it is one of the earliest discussions 
ill L^nglish of the logical and epistemological questions connected with history. 
He was right, I think, when in later years he became dissatisfied with 
its conclusions, but it remains for us one of the most original and acute dis- 
ciissions of these questions. The essay on Relations was intended to be a 
rehandling of a subject on which Bradley had already written much ; and as 
it appears here it is more^likc elaborate notes for a treatise than an essay. 
No fresh doctrine, so far as I can see, is propounded, but the discussion is 
fuller than any to be found in the Principles of Logic or elsewhere in Bradley's 
writings. He was right in l>clicving that “the question of relations, their 
ultimate nature and place in the world of reality and knowledge" is “central" ; 
and this treatment of it shows undimmed Bradley's intellectual vitality, his 
characteristic appreciation (jf difficulties, and his candid consideration of 
views which, in the end, he felt obliged to reject. What lie has to say here and 
elsewhere on the problem of relations has yet, T think, to receive the critical 
consideration it deserves. Thirdly, there arc the seven essays which deal 
with ctliical subjects, ranging from the elaborate criticism of the Methods 
of Lthics containc*.! in Mr. Sidgujick's Hedonism, to the brilliant four pages 
which consider the question, Is Self-sacrifice an Enigma? And there are, 
fdurthly, the twenty essays which comprise the main bulk of Brailley's 
writing on psychology. 

It will be seen, then, that these volumes arc valuable chielly (though not ex- 
clusively) for collecting together Bradley's contribution to psychology. Bradley 
had a clear notion of what he thought ought to be tlie subject-matter of 
psvciiology and of the general character of psych- 'lugical, as distinct from 
logical or metaphysical, questions. A sterile purism in thought is, of course, 
the last thing of which he may justly be accused; but he knew that there is 
a (lilTcrcnce between theory and practice, between psychology and metaphysics, 
lictweon ethics and moral .sensibility, between religion and philo.‘5t)phy, and he 
knew that distinction.s of this kind are essential to clear thinking. In luic 
section of Mr. Sidgwick's Hedonism he gives us again (he had already given 
them in Ethical Studies) his views alxiut the general character of ethical 
tluiught. anil in more than one of those psychological essays he indicates his 
notion of the general character of psychology. ,1 Defence ^\f l'}iiin>mci:alism 
in Psychology, originally iniblished in i*)oo in Mind, states his view mi^st 
coniprehciisively : and, while it is a view which. 1 think, must come to be 
accepted more and nu »rc as jisychology assunic.s a genuinely scientific character, 
it is one of which we require still to be reminded. Br.ullcy began the publica- 
tion of these essays on j'sychological subjects after the aj'pcarance of the 
Principles of Logic in 1883, and they continued to apjHMr at intervals in 
Mind until 1004; but they came mostly from the period subsoipieiit to the 
publication of Appearance and Reality in 1893. writing on ])sychi>logy is 
cliaractcristic of Bradley in two respects. It is concerned entirely with llie 
analysis of the main con.stitutive cmicepts — c.g. sensation, thought, associa- 
b<'n, attention, memory, will — ^which form the framework within which 
experimental psychology" (with which he confesses himself ‘‘scarcely at all 
acijuainted") works. His task, he conceiveil, was to make .some contribution 
towards the further determination of this framework of concepts, and so 
towards the creation of a more .settled terminology in psychology (II, 377). 
‘tail he was certainly right in believing that “in analysis there is still much 
tu 1)0 done" (1, i8o). In this respect he takes his place within the general 
purpose of the traditional “English analytical school." l.hit further, besides 
ue superior subtlety and acuteness of Bradley's analysis when compared 
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with such earlier representatives of this school as Beniham or James Mill, 
his writings on psychology arc cliaracterisf ic in respect of the attention they 
pay to, and the inspiration they draw from, the great mass of Continental 
work on the subject which belongs to the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Bradley's independence of judgment, in metaphysics no less than in psycho- 
logy, is, perhaps, apt to obscure the remarkably wide acquaintance he had 
with the work of others, both in England and on the Continent. To the end of 
his life he remained, not only an independent thinker, but also a reader (cf. II, 
653). and a reader always more interested in the work of his contemporaries 
than in that of earlier writers. Nevertheless, in spite of this foreign strain in his 
reading, Bradley takes his stand, as a psychologist, among his contemj-Kjrary 
English writers — Bain, Sully, James, Ward, and Stout — and diilers from them, 
not so much in outlook as in opinion, and because he never produced a syste- 
matic treatise on the subject. It may be remarked also that Bnidley was a man 
admirably equipped for making a notable c<}ntributi()n in the analysis of 
psychological concepts. Added to a clear perception of the general character 
of psychology and the nature of its problems and ])rcsiippositions, lie had a 
remarkable power of self-analysis, an acute and imaginative appreciation fif 
difficulties, and great common sense. His contribution is, of course, fragment- 
ary in that his writings do not contain a discussion of all even of Ihc luost 
important problems of psychology; but whenever he takes up a tojiic his 
treatment of it is thorough and masterly. 'I he essays on /Issui iaiinu and 
Thought, on What do u'e mean by the Intensity of Psychical States?, on /I c tire 
Attention, perhaps stand out from the others by reason of their comprehensive- 
ness. And the three elaborate essays 011 The Definition of Will remain his must 
notable single treatment of a psycho l<»gica I problem. 'Ihe ccmlcnts of thc'c 
volumes are, I think, unlikely c\ er to turn mit to be Bradley’s most iinpoitant 
work; but it docs not require any perspective of time to make these wiilings 
on psychology appear, within their limits, some of the best in tlic I'liglish 
language. Miciiakl Oakksuoit. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Pcircc. V(.)l. IV: The Simplest Matin:- 
niatics; Vol. Pragmatism and Pragmalieism. JCditcd byCiiAui is 
Hartsiiokn and Paul Wkiss. (Canibridgf, r.S..\.; Harvard riiivcrsii\ 
Press; London: Oxford I'niversity I're^s, Humphrey Milk nl. 

Vol. IV. J'p. X Ooi; 103 H ^ ' • 155 ' iTke: Vul. IV, t'o. 

25s.; Vol. V, $5, 2 IS.) 

Reviewers of the earlier volumes (A Peirce's ColUrUd havi* alnady 

commented upon the arduous ta.sk »>f editing his nnnienjiis and scrai)j)y 
manuscripts, and upon the plan adopted by tbe JCditors hir arranging tJiis 
heap of ini.scellaneou.s writings. It must siiMice here to point c)ul that no tjia* 
of thc.se volumes is complete in itself. Peirce had muc h to say on many dilfeient 
but often closely connected tojiics; he was, moreover, ai)t ti> see iinpoit:‘«d 
connections where other people failed to discover any p(»int of c(»nlarl. 
Accordingly he often says the same things — though, unfortunately, soinelinics 
in very different terminology — in many different contexts. 'Ibis being d 
was inevitable that there .should be numerous rross-refcrcnccs, backuait h 
and forwards, some of the latter being to volumes not yet published. \ 
will certainly need to b(i considered again with reference to the as ye I an 
published ^'olumt Vf, which is to contain Peirce's writings on iiielapliN'^i*^^^- ^ 
There is "o specially close connection iHjtwcen the two volumes now Hin^ 
review(?d. Volume IV, entitled The Simplest Mathematics, conlains 
unpublished papers on logic, and on the foundations of niathcniatics, 
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that it should be read in close connection with Volume 111 , containing his 
published papers on formal logic. A considerable part of Volume IV is taken 
up with Peirce’s system of “existential graphs," which Peirce himself de- 
scribed as his chef (VoBUvre. Agreeing with his father's account of mathematics 
as "the science which draws necessary conclusions" (see IV. 229*), he set 
liimsclf "to study the workings of necessary inferences." He thought that 
for this purpose what was required was "a method of representing diagram- 
matically any possible set of premisses, this diagram to be such that we can 
observe the transformation of these premisses into the conclusion by a series 
of steps each of the iitmo.st simplicity" (IV. 429). The system is worth examina- 
tion even by tlu^sc who, like the prc.sent reviewer, have no great liking for 
pictorial diagrams. Of more general interest is his discussion of signs, w'hich 
overlaps considerably with papers already published in Volume II, Bk. ii. 
This (liscussifiii occurs in his articles on "Prolegomena to an Apology fur 
Pragmaticisin," to which it is extremely relevant. This article is the third 
of three articles dealing with "What I’ragmatism Is," the first two of which 
are ])iil»lislied in Volume V. They origincally api)cared in The Monist for 1905. 
It i.s somewhat discrjncertiiig to have Peirce's published papers disjoined in 
this manner, but lliero i.s something to be said for the attempt of the Editors 
to bring together Peirce’s various utterances on the theory of signs. The 
Mditorial Note prefixed to each volume aiul the footnotes will enable the 
atU-ntive re.ulcT to discover the order in which Peirce himself thought fit to 
publish his views. 

The title of \'nlnm(» V, Pyaf^waiism and Pragmaticism, calls for .some 
comment. William Janies ascribed the origin of “Pragmatism" as a pliilo- 
s('phioal d«)ctrine to Peirce. This doctrine was taken up and developed by 
JaiiK’s and Dr. Schilh'r. "So far," says Peirce, "all went happily" (V. 414). 
l^iit, he complains, "the word begins to Iw met with occasionally in tlie 
literary jt)nrnals. where it gets abused in the merciless way that words have 
to expect wlien Uiey fall into literary dutches." Moreover, he felt that his own 
original e» inception of the doctrine was "a more compact and iinitar}' con- 
ceplifui” than that of other pragmatists. To mark this divergence he renamed 
lii.s own doctrint^ "pragmaticisin." This doctrine Peirce regarded as essentially 
ii method for making oiir ideas clear. The six articles in which Peirce first put 
forward this doctrine appeared in 1877 (Popular Science Monthly). The lirst, 
entitled "The Fixation of Belief," and the second, entitled "How to Make 
our ld«‘as Clear," arc put by the Editors in Bk. ii of Volume V; the third, 
fimrlli, and sixth articles are given in Volume II, whilst the fifth will appear 
in Volume VI. T he two articles contained in the volume being reviewed are 
familiar to all students of pragmatism. It is not nece.ssary to summarize them 
here. All that can be attempted in this short review is to indicate when'in lay 
the originality of Peirce’s "compact and unitary doctrine." It lay in Peirce’s 
unusually ])enelraling apprehension of the fact that muddled thinking and 
the invlear use of language go together; that to clarify thought we must pay 
attention to language, and that in so doing we shall be led to a theor\' of 
signs. On one occasion Peirce formulated his fundamental di ctrinc as follows: 
fhi* entire intellectual purpi^rt of any symbol consists in the total of all 
goncral modes of rational conduct which, conditionally iiptm all the possible 
nferent circiimstance.s and desires, would ensue upon the acceptance of the 
symbol ’ (V. 438). The acceptance of this dextrine would, Peirce maintained, 
unable us so to state our problems as to In? able to see wTierein a solution can 
f^und. It is interesting to read Pi'-rco’s various attempts to apply his 

I- throughout to the iiunilirrcd paragraphs; I follow Iho pr.»rti<r of the' 
“Ts m prefixing ihc number of the volume. 
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doctrine to selected questions, and to observe the way in which, from time 
to time, he modified his views. In spite of hesitations and obscurities due to 
entanglement with his own metaph3^ical theories, Peirce has anticipated to 
some extent the experimental theory of meaning. Both these volumes can be 
read with profit by anyone who has some inkling of the importance for 
philosophy of a clear theory of language. 

L. Susan Stebiiing. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

WILLIAM KlTCIlIIv SOULF.Y 


In Professor \V. I?. Sorley, wh<’> diet! on July 28lh, philosoj)liy lost one of the 
ablest represcnlatixcs of the idealistic movement which dominated thought 
in tliis country durin" the latter part of last century and the l)e;^inniuj» of 
this one. Horn in 11S55, and Koin.i' from his homo in Selkirk Manse to the 
University of Kdinbinvih, he came first uiuler the iiillucnco of Professor 
Campbell Fraser, the leadini; exponent of Herkeley's Idealism, to which in 
the end, "thou^'h a wide compass round be fetched,” he was tc* return froii: 
the more Plalouio and Ifciielian form of that doctrine that had inspired 
much of the intermediale j^eriod, l-'rom l‘-dinbur;*h, after winniuf? the Shaw 
Fellowship, the philosr.pl licrd blue ribbon of the four Scottish Univei-sities, he 
went to 'i'rinity College, Cambridge, and, after tailing the Moral Sciences 
Tripos, alone in the first cl.iss, was awarded a VVllowsIiip in 1S85. In iS.'^.S 
he went as the first Professor of 1-ogic and Phik'soj.liy to University College, 
CarditT, and in iSy.j was elected to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Aberdeen, 
whence in 1900 he was called to succeed Henry Sidgwirk in the Knightsbiidgr 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in Cambridge. This he held till his resignati(<ii 
1933- 

He was one of the group of rising young J legeliaiis who wrote in the vohiiiM* 
of Essays iti Pliihsophical Critiiism, which aj)peared in iSiSj under the 
editorship of Andrew Seth (afterwards A. Pringle-Pattison) an<l K. P. 
(afterwards Lord) llalflane. His essay was a trenchant criticism of '‘’ll.e 
Historical Mcth»?d” as apjdied to incnals an<l p«>Iiti« s, wlierc ac lion is M oulded, 
not by any actual past but by the ideal of a form of life prescribed by self 
conscious intelligence: “Tlie maleri.ils of the ideal may themselves be trace 
able to experience, lait they are formerl anew' by the reflec tive reason.” ir 
was this idea that he ilevelop«-d mon* fully in his first bo(»k on 77n' \ 

of Saturalism (1883)- -perha]..'i still the nuM tlM>rougli-going (Titicisn- uf d.'- 
attempt, reprc'^cntc d in these days by such writers as Herbert Speuct r ai:>l 
Leslie Stephen, to l■,\|.I.liIl the iim- of moral cimscioiisness by apjical to the 
facts nf biological and social e\ohition. At one ])oint in its course Iniiian 


development ]»asses from tIi(M;ontrol of i.ustfun to deterininatiou of consuoas 
reflection on supra- biological ami even supra -social emis app<Mring in the 
form rif an "ought.” he still m» far agreed with the naturalistic view in 
holding, with the then current form of Idealism, that the life of the iiid'vidind 
coulfl only be explained in terms of the whole of which it was a part an»l 
which was the dominating factor in the determination of its value and ilcstiiiy. 
But in the course of the next twenty years the Idealism he had kiK>wn in 
'eighties had been <leveIoped by Bradley ami fk^sanqiiet on lines uhk’Ji 
seemed to him, by following too clcisely the lines of a deterministic logic, in 
have endangered personality as an attribute both f>f (iod and man. nnil. 1)> 
their doctrine of the unreality of time, to have destroyed the nerve of usora 
endCcivcnir. This divergence was signali/.ed in bis chief lxK)k, which coiit.inict 
the .substance of uis (iif/onl Lc*(,lure.s, delivered in Aberdeen in 
published .raJer tlic title Moral Values and the Idea of God. J can 
the .sense of freshness and jxiwcr that this Ixiok gave us all at the lime. "‘Ij’ 
a new departm c to .strike into metaphysics from llic side of a philosop ly 
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value rather than of knowledge. We felt that if 'J'heism was capable of defence, 
it must be in the line of the argument of this eloquent book. Whether the 
argument was itself unassailable, and whether he was right in returning from 
what might be called the Platonic to the Berkcleian tradition, may be a 
question. What is not in question is that his book, which lias gone through 
three or four editions, is likely for long to remain the best statement of the 
philosophical basis of the doctrine which has come to be known as Personalism. 

To Sorley’s credit as a luminous waiter stand several other bo(jks and 
numerous articles contributed to the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
the Encyclopaedia Dritannica, Mind, and the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, of which he Wcis <*i Fellow. He married in i88g the sister of George 
A»laiii Smith, Principal of Alierdecn University. The elder of his sons, 
Charles Hamilton Sorley, like Rupert Brooke a poet, fell, like him. in the 
War. 'J'he Gifford Lectures arc de<licatcfl to his memory with the motto: 
"For they seek a country.’* No words coukl ir.ore suitably c.xpress the spirit 
of his philosopher father’s own life and wfirk. 

J. H. Ml’Irhead. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE Kditor ok PhUosophy 
Till-: PHYSICAL WORLP ANH RLALITY 


SlK, 

As a layman I must, in common with tJic majority of people, formulate a 
theory of the physical world and reality from whatever unspcciali/( ri kiiowltd^e 
i possess; beinj? guided to some extent only by those* better qiialitiid to express 
an opinion than myself. Nevertheless, on nadiiig Mr. floinborow's article in thi- 
October issue of Philosophy, I feel constrained to enter a caveat against his coin- 
phii.snnt .suggestion that, because such tautological explanations as that the siiti 
attracts the earth hetausc it does, or that zinc displaces copper in solutions 
it docs, fail to satisfy an intt lligeiit person, the real explanation mu.•^t neci.v.sorily 
be the simple fact that Cod has willed they should. 

With respect 1 would suggest that the latter theory !U)t only is le.ss acceptaMi- 
to many intelligent per‘-ons than Hu* former, but also does unpardonable vioK no 
to the idea of Immanent JVily. If we aicept .Mr. (iomborow’s llitorv. a.s a logical 
conse(juenr.e, we perforc*: accept the following a ptuni hypotlnsis, iiaint ly. {n) .Ml 
"laws" of nature are "laws" extrinsic to reality; "laws," that is to >ay. impoMd 
by Transcendent Will on an otherwise chaotic univt‘r.'^e; ami |//) the univerM- 
c.s.senlially sialic, and its po seiit-day dynamic c|ualily i.s, or was, oecasiom d hv .s(anc- 
agency "outside" of and independent of reality. In other words, wi* an* back at the 
mental stage of our nur>eries when the image of Ciod, fii^l making the clock aial 
then winding it up, was used to .stultify oiir lir.st rpu.-.^tioning.?. Sun ly the phv'ic il 
world (or any other world for that matter) is the world made manifest to us iliioiigli, 
and only through, one or more of the very limited numlu r of .seii.^ s with v.lm li wr 
have been endowed. This wrjrld we knoif as a woild e^.sentially dynaiiiit , and, if >“•» 
like the expres.sion, ;i.s a world e.s.sentially "orderly" — that is, a world i*\hibitii;g 
certain well-pcrceived and well-defined "laws"; but sun ly, again, that fad oiiie. 
no rea.son at all for envisaging the world as mucihtlde to tho.se "laws," or for iinpiitii'g 
those "laws” to anything other than intrinsic a.spicts of reality. 

We appreciate tlio,se "laws" in much the .same W'ay us we apjireciate the "gM:: 
nc.ss" of the visual world. They are "gofnl" for us sinqily because they o}f , .nid i. i 
because it i.s good for us that they should be. The gn at dr.iwback with most siii iitM* 
and philosophers i.s that they are unable to recogni/*; in this dynamie i{ii:iliiy. >n 
this orderlinc .IS, c:*scntial rharacteristics of the pliy.sieal world; but only impoMtl 
and, as it were, incidental, characteri.stics. 1 feel that if .Mr. llombruow could ^ee lii- 
W'ay to att( rnjit another hyjKjthe.sis of tin* universe ha.sed this time on the assiiiniJ- 
tion that things are simply bieaii.se tlii*y are. the result would be instructive; 
provided only (and the proviso is im|)r>rt.iiit!} he embraced in that hypothesis i 
conception of Immanent Heity willing the be.st in man and infinite in potentiality 
for man's becoming. 

I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Fra.n'K W. Koiusson- 

Long Si.’tton, I.iNror.NsiiiRK, 

Ortnltcr yj. iq.^5. 


To TiiK ICniTOR OK Philosophy 

i'HILOSOPHY ANT) J>RACTICAL ETHICS 

My Deak r.DiTOR, 

Two pa.ssagi.s in your Octolxjr i.s.sue have so impress(.'d my mind that 
moved to write you alx>ut them. One of them occurs on page 481, in Mr. J. I- • ^ 
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review of Sir Herbert Samuers book on PracHcal Ethics, and is as follows: **Such 
a book will, of course, necessarily be for non-philosophers" (the implication of this 
being apparently that philosophers already possess plenty of light on the subjects 
dealt with), "though that does not mean that it will not be of interest to philosophers 
also. It should discuss on a philosophical background, vexed questions of conduct, 
in regard to which contemporary society is puzzled, doubting what is right and 
what is wrong, and should presumably at the same time suggest that the answer 
to the philosophical problem has some relevance to these practical problems."* So far, 
so good. Hut my trouble begins when I turn the pages back. and. rubbing my eyes, 
carefully road once more these words from the account of Professor Ilallett's address 
at the annual meeting of the In.stitiite of Philosophy: "Who would go to a philosopher 
for advice on — the relations of the sexes?" The hope raised by the language of 
Mr. Stocks is here dashed ruthlessly, and one wonders where the truth lies. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be denied that the relations of the sexes constitute one of the mo>t 
liallling and. I must add, dangerous problems of contemporary practical morality, 
and in its rough waters many thoughtful men ami women are more or less helplessly 
struggling, having lost all faith in the dictate's of tradition.il ethics and in the teaching 
of the Church, of which last 1 speak with the highe st honour, for I am one of her 
loyal servants. Hut iiiy eyes are not shut, and I know how de ep the trouble is. I am, 
moreover, unwilling to accept the implication of J^rofessor Ilallett's qiie.‘*tion a.s 
the last word td Ihe philosoplu ts on this vital subject. I. therefore, make bold to 
ask you. Sir, win. tin r you cannot invite some of tlum to give their views on this 
'ipecihe matter in your valuable pages, and thus provide, for many eager and anxious 
u-adi rs. some of that light that is, as Mr. Stocks Impefully and I believe rightly 
.suggests, in the jujssession and at the dis])osal of philosophy. 

Hugh (^ordox Ross. 

CMVIi SrWKKT, 

1 A.ngus, 

October lo. 1035. 


liinwrks by the Chairman. 

(hi rec( ipt of ilie .ilmve letter the Kditor, while considering it inadvisable to open 
a corri>>p(»iuli iice on the imj <irtaiit proldem it rai.ses, has askid me, as Chairman 
of the lalitoiial ('ommittif, if I have any comments to make ii])on it that might be 
of iiiti n lo reaih rs. \\ itii regard to the contradiction which the writer liiids between 
l’rofe''M)r llalh tt ainl Pnde.'-sor Stocks .is to the relevance of philosophy lo pr.iclical 
probli Ills, it IK f d not be t.ik< 11 mi seiionsly if, as 1 took it invM. If. I’rofes.Mir liallell'.s 
'•t.Ui iiieiit be .sup|io.>id lo refer to parlicular probh iiis in lln- life of an individual, 
whili* ^lo^e^^o^ Sio('U> n-feis to the general principle on which the .-oliitiuii of such 
pnihl< ins should he .sought. 1 do not think any of us would Ije prep-.ired lo exclude 
fn»m the prop« r splun- oi ^diilnsiqdiy a subject which from the time td Soerates 
ha.M xereised the minds and the pens of philt>.s<»phcr.N. If it linds itsilf helpless a.fter 
Jill tluse centuiie.s to .say anything u.M-ful on one so fund. 1 mental as the rolation.s 
‘d the .^ex* s it wiHild indeed be sentencing itself to futility. Hut it woiiUl bo equally 
pas'-ing sentence on its( If if it tried ti» treat of it in isid.uion from the principle 
wliii'li, from the beginning, the greatest ]'liilosophers, I’lato and .\ristutle perhaps 
iiuin* drlinitely than any before or .since, laid down a.N the regulating one of any 
omdnrt whu h is truly liiiinaii. Life, they taught, for a m.rr, dilters from the life of 
ini auiiiial in being a fine art --the finest ed all arts coiilaining possibilities of "lo\e 
‘ind beaiify ;iikI de light" di-nied to all lower cTcatiires. yet only to be realized iinih r 
unc I (nidition ; that the animal instincts am! passions sliould be tri'.iteil as merely 
materials of the art. the means thnnigh wliieli man's essential humanity should 
>»‘i «’xi>ri s.sion. of these instincts has its function and its place, hut it can only 
IHTitirin its function and take its proper place, as a line or a colour can in a sculpture 
IjT picture, according as it is niarli* to minister to the form and bi'auly of the whole, 
•c >?ex instinct only ditliTs from others in tlie dominating j^ower it exercises owing 
load it h.is to bear in securing the continuance of the race and constituting 
in^ti fouiulation of one of the higln .^t forms civilization lias hitherto achieved 
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into such prominence is a fact, at once menacing to social equilibrium and contain- 
ing the hope of its re-establishment on a firmer basis than ever before. This is the 
new position that women are claiming for themselves to be individuals with person- 
alities of their own, which they have the same claim as men to be free to develop 
to the limit of their capacities. It is a menace because, among other liberties, it means 
freedom to choose their own sex relations unhampered by older social (mainly 
masculine) "expectations'* as to the form which these should assume. It is full of 
hope because it gives the clue to the regulation of this freedom in the: spread of thi* 
sense among men and women alike of what is due to .such personality. The principh' 
was laid down by Kant, the greatest of nvxlcrn moralists, in his celehniUd ina.\irn: 
"So act as to treat humanity whether in thine own person or in that of any otluT 
always as an end, and never as a means only.** What Kant, as a typical .son of thr 
"age of reason,’* and with his Stoic distrust of feeling, failed to see was that the 
guarantee of obedience to this maxim was not the abstract reason, but that essni- 
lially rational emotion which we know as Love. (Wven love, in no merely seiitiinerjt;il 
or romantic sense, but in the sen.se of devotion to another for his or her own sake 
as an embodiment of humanity with all that this means, it may be seen to contain 
at once the only and the all-suflicieiit principle for the regulation of the sexual life 
whether inside or outside the l>oncls of matrimony. I have no space for the further 
development of this text. It is all the more unneces.sary as it has recently bei n 
developed in a masterly way by a member of the CominitUe of the British Institut(‘ 
of Philosophy, Professor John Macmiirray, in the seventh chapter of his N)»>k on 
Reason and Kmotion. I venture, in conclusion, to quote a si-iiti-nce or two from it 
which seems to me to sum up far better than in anything 1 coiihi say the truth 
on the whole matter. After giving what is in effect a inoilern vi-rsion of K.nit's 
maxim, he goes on: "In all enjoyment then* is a choici* Inrtween enjoying the oMu r 
and enjoying yourself through the instrumentality of the other. The lirst is tin* 
enjoyment of love, the second the enjoyment of lust. W’heii people enjoy thenis«.-lvis 
through each other . . . they do not meet as pj*rsons at all; their reality is lost. TIh-v 
meet as ghosts of themselves, and their pleasure is a ghostly pleasure that c aiui'.t 
begin to satisfy a human soul, and which only vitiates its capacity for ri‘alily ’* 

J. H. Muikiie.M' 
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THE PLACE OF MYTH IN PHILOSOPHY 

The Very Rev. W. R. INGE. K.C.V.O,, F.B.A.. D.D.. D.Litt. ** 

My subject is the place of myth in philosophy, not in religion. 

If I were dealing with the philosophy of religion, I should, of course, 
have much to say on the place of myth in theology; and what I have 
to say may have some bearing on this subject ; but I am not dealing 
with particular dogmas of Christianity or of any other religion. 
My thesis is that when the mind communes with the w’orld of values 
its natural and inevitable language is the language of poetry, s}rmbol, 
and myth. And, further, that philosophy has to deal with a number 
of irreducible surds which cannot be rationalized. They must be 
accepted as given material for reason to work upon. For example, 
we do not know why there is a world; we cannot unify the W'orld of 
what we call facts and the world of values; there are antinomies in 
space and time which do not seem to disappear when we put a 
hyphen between them. Our reason — some would say reason itself — 
has reached its limits. We are driven to mythologize, confessing that 
we have left the realm of scientific fact. We give rein to the imagina- 
tion, not exactly claiming with Wordsworth that it is reason in her 
most exalted mood, but hoping that the creative imagination may 
reveal to us some of the real meaning of questions which we cannot 
answer. 

Hiis might serve as a statement of the kind of way in which Plato 
nses the myth. But under the influence of modem irrationalism, 
and of the biological approach to philosophy, Goethe’s words, “all 
•it is transitory is only a symbol," have received an extension 
j never intended. Just as Freud regards dreaming as the 
ic ion which helps us to sleep, so thinking, we are now told, is the 
ion which helps us to live. Vaihinger’s strange book .-l/s 06 
“IS to have influenced many modem writers. He has many jwints 
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of afiinity with pragmatism, but while the pragmatists make useful- 
ness the only test of truth, Vaihinger holds that we use hypotheses 
and symbols which we know to be false, and yet arrive by means 
of them at the truth. How we know them to be false is not clear, 
unless, as Hegel’s epigram against Kant declares, we know that our 
thoughts are false because it is we who think them. If the ultimate 
appeal is to biology, is not biology itself a fiction of the will to live? 
To those who, interpreting everything biologically, say that reason 
is merely an instrument of adaptation, the difference between truth 
and falsehood, fact and fancy, is obscured. So psycho-analysts of 
the school of Jung will tell a patient that he is suffering from a decay 
of faith in God and the future life, in which many of them do not 
believe themselves. I do not think that myth, in the proper sense, 
has any place in this type of thought. The use of concepts which wc 
know to be false, if, as Vaihinger thinks, we really use them, is 
quite different from the myth, which is as near the truth as wc can 
get, and which, we believe, may bring us nearer to the truth by 
means of symbols which are a projection of the reality, dimly seen 
by the soul, upon the world of sense. 

The myth has points of contact with symbol, allegory, and legend, 
but is to be distinguished from all these. Like the symbol, myth 
represents a thought. Kut the sjTubol and the truth wliich it figures 
are contemplated apart. In the myth the truth is seen in the st^ry, 
which is a sensible representation of a universal truth, the p(u*lry 
of faith. Plato, in p()int of fact, is not very fond of the word invlhus; 
he more than once claims that his stories are narratives (Aoyo() not 
merely ; that is to say, he claims for them a factual ba.sis witli 
a sacramental meaning. Ihis Is, in fact, the attitude, often uno-n- 
scious, of the religious mind to myths which have become dogmas. 

An allegory, like a myth, half conceals and half reveals the liulh 
which it clothes. But in an allegory the thought is first gr:'S})i i! by 
itself, and then consciously dressed up in a sensible imnge. Plat(i 
often uses allegories ; for instance, the choice of Heracles. But the 
myth is not illustrative; it does not, like the allegory, represent 
pictorially results already obtained in argument. The allegory hiis 
been popular in theology, because from a very early date it was 
to reinterpret and save the credit of stories which had become oHon- 
sive or incredible. ITie Greeks applied the allegorical method to the 
interpretation of Homer ; the Christians to parts of the Old Testament. 

In the legend the factual clement so far predominates that Hie 
sacramental meaning is often forgotten, and has to be reintrodiiccc 
with the lielp r ^ allegory. A good example in Plato is the story to < 
by Diotima in the Symposium, When Socrates sjxjaks of 
a glorious god, Liotima an.swers: "He is no god. Socrates, biu^ 
great spirit, one of those beings who hold a middle place betwee 
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gods and men; for God himself can hold no intercourse with man, 
and all the fellowship between them is realized through this inter- 
mediate order, which bridges the gulf which separates them. Love 
is one of a large company of spirits. You ask about his lineage? It 
is a rather long story. \Vlien Aphrodite was born, the gods made a 
great feast, and among the company was Resource, the son of 
Cunning. To them came Poverty, begging at the door. Resource, 
grown tipsy with nectar, went into the garden and slept. Then 
I’overty made the scheme of having a child by Resource, and she 
conceived Love. As the son of Resource and Poverty, L^ve is a 
peculiar case. . . Then she proceeds to show how love is a blend 
of resource and poverty, conceived on the birthday of Aphrodite. 
This long speech shows how impossible it is to separate myth from 
allegory and legend. The legend, if it is not Plato's invention, soon 
pnsses into allegory, and the allegory into myth; for the latter part 
of Diotima's speech is more like prophetic inspiration. This allegory, 
luiwe\ er, proved so attractive that Plotinus elaborates it still further. 
In his Third Knnciul Zeus is iVouj, Aphrodite is ^vx^h Resource is 
Aoyoff, P(*verty is eA>?, and more to the same effect. 

I he genuiiui myth, as used by Plato, is what von Hiigel, speaking 
of ( hristian dogma, c:ills a “fact-like story" with a si)iritual meaning. 

Is ilie connection with historical fact essential? This is an awkward 
([lustion, which neither Plato nor his disciples are very ready to 
answer. Plato, in fact, was rather unscrupulo\is. He is willing to 
resort to pioiLs fraud, “a noble lie," to make the citizens of his 
Republic believe that all is ordered for the best. “All ye who are in 
llu- State, we will say, following out our fiction, are bretlu’en; but 
(1 m(I III the time of your birth mixed gold in the .substance of iho.se 
who are fit t(j rule, silver in the military caste, iron and bronze in 
the husbandmen and craftsmen." If any are found to be wrongly 
classilierd, the error can bo corrected. “W’e .shall not persuade the 
first generation that this is so, but in time their descendanls may 
believe the tale, and tliis belief would Iiave very beneficial result.s.'' 
ibis is, ill fact, the way in which myths degenerate. They congeal 
and jKdrify; they are accepted as flat historical recitals, and so 
htconie either meaningless or fraudulent; and then, since they no 
longer bridge the gulf between the natural and the spiritual, they 
are discarded as useless. Our Reformers objected to the Catholic 
materialization ol the eiicliaristic myth as “ilestroying the nature of 
a sacrament." Their opponents answer that to convert a symbolical 
^nJice into a mere conimcmor itive service also destroys the nature 
^ ^ i^acrainent. \Vc seem to be on a kiiifc-cdgo. 

1 propose to consider and criticize two books by living writers 
have dealt with this subject. They illustrate two different 
^‘s of approach. Nicolas Berdyaeff is a Russian, who has had the 
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unusual experience of being banished by the Tsar as a communist 
and by Lenin as a Christian. He found peace at Paris. His book, 
The Freedom of the Spirit, is a very able and original contribution 
to the philosophy of religion. He might perhaps be classed, with 
certain reservations, among Platonic mystics, and he criticizes from 
the outside, from the standpoint of Eastern Christianity, both 
Latin Catholicism and Protestantism. Here I am concerned only 
with his view of the function of myth in the philosophy of the spirit. 

He begins by calling attention to the almost universal tendency 
to hypostatize abstractions. Being has been conceived as an objective 
substance, whether spiritual or material. God is conceived of as 
a substance, a thing; and ideas are also substances. Reality has 
been understood on the analogy of the material world. We have 
had a metaphysics of naturalism, and of phenomenalism which 
denied the possibility of knowing life and its source, llieological 
systems also make God an object like other objects, and His reality 
is made to resemble that of material substances, ihiis in Latin 
Christian philosophy the supernatural is simply the natural on 
a higher plane, a kind of second physical world. But j)hilosopIiy 
is a function of life, and of the deeper currents of life. Spirit is life, 
and the knowledge which spirit has of itself is the knowledge which 
life has of itself. This does not justify relativism. In spirit and lite 
arc revealed qualities which are not relative. W’e must insist on 
the old distinction between soul and spirit. All jxsychologisni in 
philosophy is only a form of naturalism, psychology without a psycln*. 

Naive realism consists in transferring to the spiritual world that 
quality of reality which belongs to the natural wc^rld. The two woilds 
are quite unlike. Spiritual realities are revealed only in spiritual lilc. 
Spirit is real existence, an “extra-objective reality.'’ Space and time 
are created by spirit and merely dciKjte a particular condition of the 
spiritual world. The reality of the spiritual world is giiarantec'd I)}' 
the mystical experience, which requires and proves a real aflinity 
between the knowing subject and the knowm object. 

(In denying “substantiality" to God Berdyaeff, I think, mistakes 
the meaning of “substance" in Western thought. He assumes 
wrongly that a substance must be static, not dynamic, and he ])refcrii 
Heraclitus to Parmenides. But this, I think, is only an error in 


terminology.) 

We must not set the two w'orlds against each other. Flesh is the 
symbol of spirit; history is the image of spiritual life under the 
conditions of time and divisibility. I affirm, he says, a spirituality 
which is f;oncr( e. . . 

There .tc real occurrences and even conflicts in the spintua 
worlfl; these arc .symbolically reflected in nature and histuO» 
Naturalist t^ eology both confuses and separates the two sph^r^^ 
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of being, regarding the events of the spiritual world as actually 
taking place on earth. The dogmas of religion are really mystical 
facts and discoveries of the spiritual world, which have been trans- 
lated by theologians into the language of reason and of the natural 
world. The language of spiritual experience is inevitably symbolic 
and mythological, llie ideas of the soul and the spirit have themselves 
a mythological origin. The relation between God and man is an 
inward one, not an exterior relation between the natural and the 
supernatural in this world. So the mystics have always understood. 

But is this the Christianity of the Churches? Berdyacff answers 
this'question in a remarkable passage: “Christianity, which is a 
religion not of this world, suffers humiliation in the world for the 
.sake of the general mass of humanity, and so spiritual life becomes 
merely symbolic, and is no longer realized in practice. Christianity, 
by entering the world in order to save it, is always running the risk 
of becoming weakened and losing its true spirit. Herein lies its 
dramatic quality, the origin of its success and also of its failure. 
It must descend into the natural world, while remaining the truth 
which is not of this world, that is, the truth of the spirit and of 
spiritual life. The whole tragedy of spiritual humanity lies in this 
fact.” Never lhele.ss, the truly spiritual man never rejects the 
symbols, in which he sees more, not less, than the average man. 
Tlie tragedy is when God is forgotten in the approach designed to 
lead men to Him; when “men .set thcm.selvcs to hate in the cause of 
luve. to use compulsion in the name of freedom, and to become 
practising materialists for the vindication of spiritual principles,'* 
This j)reliminary survey prepares the way for the chapter on 
Symbol, Myth, and Dogma. A symbol, which bridges the gulf between 
two worlds, presupposes tlic existence of both. Idealism is a meta- 
physical thc(;ry; .symbolism is religious by the fact of its existence. 
Subjective idealist .symbolism, such as that of Schleicrmacher and 
the French “symbolo-fideism,** contradicts the nature of a symbol; 
there is no necessity in these symbols; they are no bond of union 
with tlic outside world; they leave a man shut up in himself. For 
realist .symbolism, on the other hand, the outward form is a symbolic 
incarnation of spiritual realities. It is fundamentally opposed both 
to naive realism and to subjective idealism. The conception of 
which we are speaking demands the sanctification of natural and 
historical life, but it must be symbolic in character. 

'Ihe whole life of the Church is a myth created within history, 
Y^alist S5mribolism expressing and incarnating the djmamic energy 
the spirit.” Only the facts of mysticism are absolute, and our 
ought about them is always relative. 

Mystical and symbolic knowledge finds expression not in formal 
: P uosoj)hical statement but in mythological representation. Religious 
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philosophy is itself a creation of myth^ an imagination. The philosophy 
of Plato is steeped in Orphic mythology. At the heart of Christian 
philosophy we find the most important of all the myths of mankind, 
that of redemption and the Redeemer. The most arid rational 
theology and metaphysics derive their sustenance from the myths 
of religion. Living knowledge is mythological in character.*’ 

Myth, says Berdyaeff, is a reality far greater than concept. It 
/presents to us the supernatural in the natural, the suprascnsible in 
the sensible, the spiritual life in the life of the flesh; it brings two 
worlds together symbolically. “Christianity is entirely mythological, 
as indeed all religion is, and Christian myths represent the deepest 
and most central realities of the spiritual world. It is high time to 
cease being ashamed of Christian mythology.” But we must grasp 
the inner meaning in a spiritual manner, in order to free ourselves 
from that naively realist influence which has dcvelo])ed as the result 
of superstition. 

We have here an outline of a philosophy of mysticism, of the 
Platonic or Neoplatonic type, in which a firm knowledge of ultimate 
truth is obtained by spiritual vision or insight, which is its own 
evidence. It is not based on rationalist argument, nor on scientific 
knowledge of the laws of nature. Spiritual things arc spiritually 
discerned, and no appeal lies from the aflirinations of the spirit to 
any facts of nature. Naturalism and positivism arc denied a hearing. 
The witnesses to the truths of the .spiritual life are the .spccialist.s in 
divine knowledge, the mystics. 

What then are the relations between the world of s])iritual vahici; 
and the world of phenomena.^ We are hirbidden to sj)cak of the 
latter as mere appearance. I'he world of sense is real, but its reality 
is symbolic. Its meaning and value arc ned in it.self, but in the w.irld 
of spirit. In a word, all nature is sacramental; in being what it is, 
it half conceals and half reveals truths which bchmg to another 
order. This is a conception which has a high philosophical and 
religious value. It avoids the dualism of natural and .supernatural; 
it asserts the holiness of the natural world, in which the footprint.s 
of the Deity arc everywhere discernible. It is a form of realism, 
which nevertheless maintains that reality is throughout spiritual. 
Further, its symbolism is objective and deeply serious. It will have 
none of the “loose types of things through all degrees” which arc 
w'oven by the poetic fancy. It relics not on fancy but on imagination, 
as Wordsworth, in his nature-poetry, always strives to do. So far, 
it seems to have much in common with what Tennyson called tnc 
higher panthei"m, and with what Krause, wishing to avoid t c 
word pantheism, called panentheism. . 

But is this sacramental view of nature quite consistent with ine 
disparagemc’^d of naturalism, a philosophy based on the ohserva loi 
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of nature's methods, in abstraction no doubt from the higher values 
which the spirit finds in them? Is it consistent with what the author 
calls an irrationalist attitude towards experience generally? 
Platonism, it seems to me, builds its mysticism on a foundation of 
reason, and advances with the help of dialectic from the particular 
to the universal, from plurality and diversity to harmony and unity. 
Myth is only called in to give substance to the aspirations or intuitions 
of faith. 

The question must also be asked: Does the mystic create myths? 
Would it not be true to say that he commonly accepts the myths 
of his religion and turns them into allegories, dramatizations of the 
normal experience of the soul in its ascent to God? In this process 
they almost cease to be myths; their factual historicity has no longer 
much importance. And his tendency is to discard all images, one 
after another. Like the Indian sages he says: “Xeti, neti*'; things 
arc not so. Finally, he enters the Presence, as Plotinus says, naked, 
alone with the Alone. The poet of nature — Wordsworth is the 
supreme type — continues to immerse himself in the beauties of the 
visible world, and to admire with pantheistic enthusiasm all mani- 
festations of the universal life. But the religious mystic withdraws 
himself from the external ; he draws the world into himself ; inirorsum 
tisi'cmkrc is liis motto. 

Jierdyaeff has a chaj)tcr on mysticism — a verj^ good one. Mysticism 
is not a refined psychologism, nor an irrational passion of the soul, 
nor simply the music of the soul. It is not a romantic subjectivism, 
nor a dreamy condition. It is essentially realistic and sober. It 
prcsupj)oses a symbolical conception of the world, but it seeks to 
transcend symbolism. There are differences between tlui Eastern 
and the M estern forms of Christian mysticism. In Orthodox mysti- 
cism human nature is tran.sfigured and deified from within by the 
Holy Spirit. The idea of the divinization of man is its fundamental 
concept, the object of which is the transfiguration of everything 
created. Catholic mysticism is more Christocentric and more 
anthropological. It .surrounds .suffering with a kiiul of ecstasy, and 
insists that the siiint must pa.ss through "the dark night of the 
soul,*' of which Orthodox mysticism knows nothing as a nt>vmal 
experience. The gulf between natural and snjxTnatiiral is e.xclusively 
''^^stern. 'fhomism sliows a fear of the intuition which bridges this 
gjilf, and consequently condemns Plato’s ontologj*. llio danger in 
^1 mysticism is that it tends to foster an imjx'rsonal and impassible 
ove, which is very unlike the spirit of Christianity. But "there is 
^mysticism of love, the apostles of which are St. John and St. Paul." 
All this is excellent, but it doc< not help us much in sieving 
0 question of the relation of mysticism to mythology. Is the 
y hological apprehension of reality an ino\itabIe result of human 
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weakness, which we hope to transcend as we rise per tenehras in 
lucem, or is it the final recognition by the reason of its own limita- 
tions, when it approaches the deepest mysteries of life? The two 
views seem to be different. And while pantheistic nature-mysticism 
revels in symbols, and sometimes resembles a poetical and imaginative 
naturalism, exclusive m 3 ^ticism aims at being able to do without 
them, and hopes to see God "face to face." 

The symbols which the higher religion creates for itself are not 
generally miracle-stories. This is notoriously one of the difficulties 
of liberalized theology. The Christian philosopher finds in the 
Incarnation a revelation of the divine character and purposes towards 
men. Tlie myths, if we may use the word honorifically, as Berdyaeff 
does, are significant not as imiptions of the supernatural into the 
order of nature, but as symbols of eternal tniths. But this is not 
the way in which simple faith regards them. TTie plain man does 
not really believe that miraculous events are on the .same level as 
ordinary events, but he thinks he does. The dove-tailing of the 
supernatural into the natural is, to his consciousness, the foundation 
of his faith. And it seems to be in these intellectual strata, and not 
in the mind of the contemplative .saint, that myths arise. The mystic 
allegorizes them; he does not invent them; perhaps he does not 
really need them. 

The best example is St. Paul, whose faith was based on a very 
clear conviction that the glorified Spirit-Christ "lived in him." 
His religion was a pure Christ-mysticism. But he identified tliis 
indwelling spirit with the historical Jesus mainly because he saw 
the profound .spiritual significance of the voluntary humiliation, 
the sufferings and death, the resurrection and a.sccnsion of Christ . 
as a revelation of the path which we all have to tread. And althongli 
he was content not to have known Jesus personally, he in.sists that 
thc.se cardinal events in His career w'cre historical facts. This attitude 
became the framew'ork of Christianity as a great religion. St. Paul 
made the Go-spel intelligible and acceptable to the European mind. 

Xow' we have seen that Plato distinguishes bctw'ecn fivOog and Adyof 
and claims that his more serious myths, as we call them, are sub- 
stantially true in fact. "Either this happened, or something like it.'' j 
I cannot be quite certain whether Berdyaeff takes the same view 
about the Christian creeds. I think he does, but at the same time lie 
disparages "dogmatic and systematic theology of the academic 
type, which is naively realist and non-symbolist." This want of 
definiteness is, I think, very characteristic. The religious mind 
shrinks from c Lting itself loose from particular events, and I 
rightly. I know few things more impressive than the conicsidon o 
E. H. Bradley in his Essays on Truth and Reality (p. 43^)* *} ”” 
myself now * iking more and more as literal fact what I used m my 
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youth to admire and love as poetry.” Such is the candour of a very 
great thinker. I gladly leave, with this concluding caution, a very 
thorny problem. 

The philosopher does create myths, but he does not call them so. 
The whole psychology of Platonism, with its tripartite division of 
human nature into body, soul, and spirit, is mythical in form. 
Plotinus knows this, and cautions us against taking his classifications 
as anything more than contour-lines. The same applies to the Ideas, 
as soon as wc begin to hypostatize them, as wc cannot help doing 
if we make them more than subjective, and to the great division of 
“Here” and “Yonder.** ‘'All things that are Yonder are also Here,** 
says Plotinus, well .aware how necessary such warnings are. But 
I must consider this more fully at the end of this paper. 

The other writer whose views on myth I propose to consider — much 
more shortly — is George Santayana, an American of Spanish extrac- 
tion, who thinks and writes with the lucidity, ruthless logic, and 
long civilized experience of the Latin races. He is not, I take it, 
a religious man, and it is possible to find in his writings a fundamental 
want of seriousness in his treatment of the deepest problems. As 
a pendant to Berdyaeff this may make his approach to the subject 
more instructive. 

Primitive thought, he says, has the form of poetry and the function 
of jirfise. Myth, which arose in this .stratum, is an observation of 
things encumbered with all that they may suggest to a dramatic 
fancy. It is the common root and raw material of both poetry and 
science, and also of art. The Hebrews, who denied them.selves a rich 
mytliology, had no science or plastic art; the Greeks, who indulged 
in irresponsible myths, were the founders of science and philosophy. 
Myth is the natural prologue to philosophy. 

Myths are not exactly believed; they are accepted as expressing 
I reality in mcta])hor. W’lion they descend to the plane of particular 
fact they tell us nothing more about the meaning of life, and what 
they tell us about fact is false. Their function is to interpret events 
in terms relative to spirit. In practice, they are often defecated into 
theosophy or corrupted into a justification of magic. 

I he mark of a myth is that it docs not interpret a phenomenon 
in terms capable of being sub.sumed under the same category with 
that phenomenon itself, but fills it out with images which could 
never apixiar side by side with it. It is a fruit of experience, but no 
Vehicle of experience; it cannot serve the purjioscs of action. 

Of Plato he says that it was a poignant sense for the excellence of 
things that made him wish to transcend them; his metaphysics 
'ns nothing but a visionary intuition of values, an idealism in the 
Pnj^r sense of the word. But when the momentum of such en- 
nsiasm remained without its motive pow'er, idealism ceased to be 
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an idealization, an inteipretation of reality reaching prophetically 
to its goals. It became a supernumerary second physics, a world to 
which an existence was attributed which was supported by no 
evidence. An idealism which had consisted in understanding and 
discriminating values became a superstition incapable of discerning 
existences. In the Stoa, on the other hand, the surviving mythological 
element turned nature into an idol, so that the worship of her 
blasted all humane and plastic ideals and set men upon a vain and 
fanatical self-denial. Both philosophies, he says, were post-rational, 
as befitted a decadent age, and as their rival and heir, Christianity, 
was also. The eclectic Christian philosophy which entered into the 
inheritance was, he says, an impressive product of the human mind; 
the ruins of more than one civilization and of more than one philosophy 
were ransacked to furnish materials for this heavenly Byzantium. 
It was a myth circumstantial enough to pass for an account of farts, 
and yet loaded with enough moral philosophy to present an adequate 
ideal to the heart. 

This is an unsympathetic and really superficial account of Kuro- 
pean civilization on the spiritual side. It will be observed that he 
uses myth in a very different sense from Berdyaeff, a sense w hich is 
common enough now, but is not the sense in which I am using it 
to-day. For him the Life of Keason consists in the service rd an ideal 
which docs not exist but which is set before us. Wludlier he \ 
in the perfectibility of the human race he does not tell us; ])rol)ably 
not; he is too sensible. But he never realizes that for the religions 
mind, as opposed to mere moralism, the id(‘al is not only that which 
ought to be, but that which is. It is this mystcuy or paradox r»f rlit* 
spiritual life which makes the construction of a bridge necessary. 
These mysteries make myth necessary and respectable. Santayan i 
is so unconscious of tliem that his criticisms of ndigious philosuphy 
seem almost flippant. I have mentioned him because he is a very 
typical product of our time. 

A discussion of the place of myth in j>hiIosopliy must necessarily 
give great attention to Plato, both because he is thi* acknowledged 
master of the myth, and because of the immense influence which 
he has had and still has on European thought. 

The essential charm of Plato's myths, says Professor J. A. Stewart, 
is that of poetry generally. Poetry exists by its power of inducing, 
satisfying, and regulating transcendental feeling, especially solemn 
sense of timeless being. It transports us into a dream-world from 
which w'e return with a sense that we have seen the mysterics-^th^ 
we have been Initiated into a higher and deeper state of being than 
is acccs'ible to us at ordinary times. This initiation is, 
speaking, imparted in silence, but it is interpreted to the un c ^ 
standing in symbolical language. Something of the universa p* 
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of creation is opened before us, nouri^ng, in Plato's words, "a 
sweet hope" — ^what Christianity calls faith, hope, and love. For the 
revelation is of the Good as the highest reality. “The religious man," 
says Wordsworth, “values what he sees mainly as an imperfect 
shadowing faith of what he is incapable of seeing. The concerns of 
religion refer to indefinite objects, and arc too weighty for the mind 
to support them without resting a great part of the burden on words 
and symbols, by a process where much is represented in little, and 
the infinite Being accommodates Himself to a finite capacity. 

In all this may be ptTceived the affinity between poetry and religion." 

The three realities which we desire to know are God, the human 
soul, and the world. The religious consciousness thinks of God as a 
Person. But logical thinking, whether in natural science or meta- 
physics, makes God impersonal. Aristotle's God is not personal, nor 
is Spinoza's “Deus sive Natura," nor is the Absolute of modern 
philosophy, nor the Nature of modern science. Plato attempts more 
than once a logical demonstration of God's existence and of its 
correlate, the immortality of the human soul. By common consent, 
his arguments are not such as to carry conviction to so keen a 
thinker as Plato himself. And yet he is unquestionably a theist, 
and a believer in human immortality. Ilis arguments have not had 
much eifect; his personal conviction has carried immense weight. 
It is in myth that he presents both ideas--a personal God and 
personal immortality. 

He wishes this mythical teaching to be given to children, though 
Ihey will of course take it literally. They are to be taught spiritual 
truth through literal falsehood. \Ve do not like this ni>tion, but in 
elementary education it can scarcely be avoided. And even the 
great ('liristian theologian, Origen, says quite franklj' that in the 
Gospels, especially in St. John, spiritual truth is conveyed through 
"what we may call literal falsehood” (0 £l»5h). Most people, in fact, 
remain children all their lives. In a sen.se, the dream-world of child- 
hood may be dramatized for them under the form of myth. 

A modern philosopher might call this dishonest. But "philosophy" 
is not wistloin, but love of wi.sdom; and wisdom, Plato is convinced, 
IS a matter for the whole man, who is much more than a logic- 
chopping animal, lie do.spi.ses dwtrinairc scholasticism, and know- 
ledge for a man's self. In the allegory of the ('avc the wise man 
|vho has escaix'd into the daylight must not slay there, but must go 
hack to teach the others, who must be ta\ight what they can uiuler- 
st.ind. "\\c sliall coinix?! him to go back, though we do him an 
injustice." 

^ l^ut in truth the ideas of God and of immortality can be held 

ny in mythical or symbolical form. W'c must behave as if they 
literally true. Here, we may think, is a concession to .i/s Ob, 
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and Vaihinger of course seizes upon it. But Plato's is no philosophy 
of pan-illusionism. It is precisely the things which are most real 
which can only be seen, as St. Paul says, as in a mirror, by means 
of sjmibols (atViy/xara). God is not an object among other objects; 
there is and can be no demonstration of His existence; but we knoxv 
that He is ; to TravreXtos Sv rravreXcHf yvcDorrov. 

The belief in human immortality depends on belief in God. The 
latter is central, the former is peripheral. If this were remembered, 
we should be spared a vast amount of dismal “proofs” of human 
survival, all entirely worthless. The myth is that there is a soul- 
substance, which never began to exist and will never pass out of 
existence; which will be rewarded or punished in a future state, 
reincarnated perhaps many times, and ultimately continuing for 
ever in a disembodied state. There has been endless discussion as 
to how much of this Plato really believed. Ilcgel thought it im- 
possible that a thinker of such eminence as Plato could have beli(*vc(l 
in individual survival. He not only dismisses the speculations as 
purely mythical, but advances the quite untenable view that all 
Plato's myths arc negligible for a student of his philosophy. Zeller, 
Adam, and most other Platonic scholars arc convinced that Plato 
did believe in ]:)ersonal immortality, though the word personal should 
be u.scd with caution, since the Greeks had no word for personality 
and did not need one. The soul, according to Plat(», is that wliicli 
makes us what we are, and the soul, he .says quite dcfinitoly in ihir 
Phaedrus, is immortal. I do not .see how anyone wlu) reads the 
Dialogues can doubt that Plato really belicvccl this. We have only 
to think of our beliefs about immortality to understand whal was 
probably his position. W'c all know that ('hristian eschat(d(»gy is 
a mass of contradictions; no one really believes that heaven and Iicll 
are at all like the popular descriptions of them. And yet we accLj)t 
thc.se picture.s, or some of them, as symbols of a slate of luiiif; 
which eye hath not .seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive. Coleridge, in commenting on \\ ords- 
worth's famous Ode, says that it was “intended for such readers 
as had been accustomed to venture at times into the twilight realms 
of consciousness, and to feel a deep interest in modes of inmost Ix'ing 
to which they knew' that the attributes of time and space are . 
inapplicable. For such readers the sense is suflicicntly j)lain, and 
they will be as little disposed to charge Mr. Word.swortli watn 
believing the Platonic pre-existence in the ordinary interpretation 
of the words, as I am to believe that Plato him.sclf ever meant or 
taught it." Tlii« is instructive, but it goes too far. Plato, and V 
Wordsworth, too, when he wrote this poem, believed in 
in exactly the .same way as he believed in post-existence. ^ 
doctrines, in his opinion, stand or fall together. The symbolic o 
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is necessitated by the impossibility of transcending the form of time, 
which in spite of this we know to be inapplicable to eternal life. 

It is necessary to insist on this, because the illusionism of Plato’s 
eschatology is really based on a metaphysical theory of reality. 
In his doctrine of the Ideas or Forms Plato is the protagonist, if we 
may not say the discoverer, of a conception of eternity as something 
more than endless survival. Eternity is timeless being. It must not 
be confounded with endless immobility any more than with endless 
motion ; this error he combats in the Parmenides, Reason discloses 
to us a world lifted out of space and time altogether. But we can 
only think of eternity, mythically, as the future life. This, and the 
conception of God as an object among other objects, are the best 
examples of the necessity of mythical representation. But many 
philosophers cannot rid themselves of the temptation to take the 
myths quite literally, and they often find themselves in difficulties 
in consequence. 

Plato (lid not invent his eschatology. He went for it to the Orphic 
religion, by which he was plainly much attracted. We seldom reflect 
how much of this mythology has passed into Christianity by way of 
Plato, though pre-existence and reincarnation have dropped out of 
orthodox theology. The Orphics taught that a blessed life hereafter 
is a fuller communion with the god which the votary has already 
enjoyed in this life. The soul is essentially divine, but has fallen 
into sin, which explains its present state. In consequence of sin 
we are banished from the society of the gods. The object of the 
mysteries or sacraments, and of the rule of life there prescribed, 
was to show the soul how to expiate her guilt. The btrautiful myths 
inscribed on the Orphic tablets make us wish we had more of the 
same kind. The soul, released from the body, says, ‘T have faced 
the penalty for deeds unjust, and now I am come as a suppliant to 
noble Persephone, beseeching her to be gracious and to send me to 
the abodes of the good.” And is there not something touching in 
these instructions: “On your left you will find a stream, and near 
it a white poplar. Go not near this stream (the river of Forgetfulness), 
hut you will find another, cool waters flowing from the lake of 
Memory, and by it arc guards. Say to them, I am a child of earth 
^tncl of starry heaven, but iny race is of heaven alone. This you know 
well yourselves. And they will give you to drink of the holy spring.” 
Or the soul thus addresses Pcrsc*phone : “Out of the pure I come, pure 
Queen of them below'. For I declare that I am of your blessed race. I 
have flown out of the sorrowful weary wheel.” The answer is: “Happy 
and blessed one, thou shalt be god instead of mortal.” (A god. 

J^nown, was for the Greek essentially an immortal being.) 
^ he myths in the Phaedo and in the Republic (the myth t'f h'r) 
^Pund the Orphic eschatology. Socrates will not aflirm that the 
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Phaedo is literally .true; that ‘Vould become no reasonable man. 
But I think it becomes him to believe that what I have said about 
the souls and their habitation is either literally true or like the truth, 
if at least the soul is shown to be immortal; and that it is worthy of 
him to face peril bravely in such a belief, for the peril is glorious; 
and such thoughts he ought to use as a charm to allay his own 
misgivings; in which spirit I have thus dwelt long upon this story.*’ 
These words are perhaps the best indication of the way in whicli 
Plato meant his myths to be used. 

It would be interesting to compare the Orphic eschatology with 
the beautifully simple myth of the sheep and the goats in the Gospels, 
and with the surely very horrible myth which Dante has enshrined 
in imperishable language. Myths undoubtedly promftte very crude 
beliefs in the uneducated, and the "noble lie” in them may at last 
come home to roost. The cruelty which they introduced into Christ- 
ianity has been a serious offset to its otherwise beneficent teaching. 

But I wish to emphasize the importance of Plato's decision to 
admit Orphism, which was a religion, into his philosophy. Of the 
place which this religious teaching holds in history, Dr. Farnell says: 
"It familiarized the world with the conception of the divine clement 
in the human soul, with the kinship between man and God. It 
quickened this sense by means of a mystic sacrament whereby 
man's life was transcenden tally fused with God's. It strongly marked 
the antagoni.sm between flc.sh and spirit and preached with insistence 
the doctrine of purity, a doctrine mainly ritualistic but containing 
also the spiritual idea of the purity of the soul from the taint of sin. 
It divorced religion from the State, making it the pre-eminent, con- 
cern of the individual soul and the brotherhood. Finally, its chit f 
aim and .scope was other- worklliness, its mission was the prearliing 
of salvation, of an eschatology based on dogmas of posthiinious 
retribution, purgatory, and a succession of lives through whicli tlic 
soul is tried; and it promised immortal bliss through purity and 
the mysterious magic of a sacrament.'' It almost looks as if Orpheus 
was the real father of Catholicism ! And how much of what has been 
permanent and still living in Plato's philosophy is contained in his 
Orphic myths! 

The question which we really have to consider is whether philo- 
sophy ought to include within its scope the higher religion and 
mysticism, although these can only express their aspirations ant 
intuitions in imaginative and symbolical language. I maintain tha 
if philosophy treats this part of human nature as beyond its scope, 
it will necessarily be enslaved to natural science, or to psychology, 
which is a natural science if it is a science at all. Now that 
science, abating its former pretensions, claims only to be a hyP 
thetical study, a matter of pointer readings and mathema i 
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s 3 anbols, we have to choose between returning to Plato and admitting 
that philosophy itself is out of contact with reality. We are left in 
a quagmire of relativism and subjectivism. But this is the suicide of 
philosophy, the aim of which is perfect knowledge of the perfect. 

I was pleased to find an eloquent appeal for a "return to philo- 
sophy" in the old sense in a little book by Mr. Joad. The writing of 
philosophy, he says, is eloquent, inspiring, or lucid, as its themes are 
noble, profound, or ingenious. At any moment, one feels, the writer 
may break through into a different world. "Hence the mystical 
passages in the works of the great philosophers; the myths in which 
they seek to embody meanings incapable of rational statement; 
the inspired dogmatisms which, striking us with a feeling of utter 
rightness and conveying an air of complete certitude, seem to be 
less the products of the intellect than of a faculty akin to the 
vision of the mystic and the seer." Such philosophy may be accounted 
not only an escape from the uncertainties and transciences of the 
world of becoming, but a window through which the consciousness 
of man attains a vision of the world of being. 

llie concepts of pliilosophy are hj^postatized ideals recognized as 
supreme realities. The philosopher cannot help mythologizing, if he 
tries to live by his philosophy. The Ideas are clothed with forms; 
the determinations of the Absolute become quickening spirits. 
H he avoids this, he must keep his philosophy and his conduct in 
watertight compartments; the former becomes arid, and the latter 
irrational. Of course we can do without a bridge, if we do not want 
to cross. But half of ourselves is on the other side. It is the task of 
philosophy to deliver us from the facile monisms of materialism 
and Nirvana. Crude realism and crude mentalism can dispense with 
myth, but only by shirking the great problems. In practice, their 
adherents usually .set up queer fetishes of their own. 

A bridge is of no use unle.s.s it takes us acro.ss, and some myths, 
honoured by time, no longer fulfil their function. Americans are fond 
of saying that the picture of God as a king no longer ap^x^als to them. 
Since George III they have no use for kings. One of them wrote on 
the democratic conception of (iod. The Deity seems, according to him, 
to be rather like tlie President of the United States. But it would be 
nitluT rash just now to make a myth out of democracy. Parts of 
the C hristian mytlu)logj', if we may u.se the word without offence, 
avc been antiquated by natural science, not so much by Darwin 
or Jeans as by Copernicus and Galileo. But I maintain that the 
P ilosopher ought to be a prophet. It is a hard thing to be; and 
j '0 training is not merely intellectual. A new Plato, when he arrives, 
create his own myths; but he will probably prefer to work on 
Christianity, which may bo as satisfying to the modern 
‘'^*1 as they were to St. Paul and St. Augustine. 
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THE STUDY OF ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 

T. M. KNOX, M.A. 

This paper is concerned with the study of economic activity from 
two points of view; the first is that of the man of business, and his 
problem is "Of what use or value is the study of the activity to 
those who are actually engaged in the activity?*' He has continually 
to grapple with individual and concrete situations and thus feels the 
clash between them and the abstract general pronouncements of 
certain economic studies: consequently he is bound to ask whether 
the latter have in fact any relevance for him at all. 

ITie second point of view is that of the philosopher, and his 
problem is not the utility of the study, but its truth; and this prob- 
lem presses, for the growth in the popularity of "Economics” has 
been accompanied by vndc divergences of opinion about its methods, 
aims, and status. Behind the glaring searchlight of "Economics" 
the philosophical study of economic activity is becoming lost in 
the ^adow. "Political economy” no longer forms part of the title 
of Scottish philosophical Chairs, and, where it still lingers on in, 
for instance, the syllabus for Liierae Humaniores at Oxford it has 
the air of a mere survival of a past now distant, obst descent if not 
obsolete. But if we accustom ourselves to the glare and refuse to 
be dazzled, we find that the light is after all not single, and that 
we are confronted with the problem of assessing the relative brilliance 
of Economic History, Economic Science, and what is somctinies 
noncommittally called the "Social Study” of Economics, all uf 
wWch profess to illumine the darkness of the economic world. 

That world rests upon and is the creation of human actions and 
motives and a theory about it must therefore at least do justice 
to the actual buying and selling transactions in which men engage. 
It is to lay emphasis on this fact that this paper is called "the 
study of Economic Activity” and that it focuses attention on 
industry and commerce, on buying and .selling, rather than on, c.g. 
international debts which have a political as well as an economic 
reference. — ^This is not to say that economic study should be limited 
to mere commercial problems; it cannot be, for men arc citizens as 
well as wage earners, and commercial life necessarily has a politica 
environment which is more and more clearly discerned as industries 
grow in size and become first of national, and then of internal iona 
significance. But just as we are more likely to understand the 
of political activity if we begin by studying a national constitu w 
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rather than a disarmament conference or a League of Nations, so 
the essence of economic activity as such will be most clearly evident 
in transactions from which political considerations are as far as 
possible excluded. Human activity cannot be separated into water- 
tight compartments. Its different kinds shade off into each other, 
but that does not mean that there are no kinds. We must therefore 
remember that, since the economic sphere shades off into the political 
wc shall not advance very far to the understanding of either eco- 
nomics or politics without a study of places where they overlap. 
Ihit to admit that they overlap is not to assert their coincidence, 
and consequently, although the understanding of buying and selling 
is not the understanding of the whole economic sphere, it is at least 
the key to its essence, and to realize this is to be enabled at the 
outset to descend from the clouds of abstract speculation, where 
so many economists apparently feel at home, to the firm ground of 
concrete actuality. 

In dealing with economic activity, therefore, wc arc concerned 
with “buying aiul selling,’* though that is not advanced as o, definition 
of economic activity; it is a mere preliminary description, and it 
calls in fact for immediate revision, for all buying and selling is not 
of the same character. 

Human activity, if it is to be understood, must be considered 
both subjectively and objectively, as both intenth)n and behaviour. 


I'or the si)ectators, the activity of all the members of the team may 
Ixr a(U‘<|iiatcly described as “football ])laying,'’ but some of the 
nienibcrs of the team may thereby be “earning a livelihood,” and 
their activity is wage earning for which play is only a disguise. 
The child turned loose in a toy shop to s|)end sixpence may take 
time to spend the money, in sheer joy at indulging in the activity 
of buying something: but its buying is not the same thing as the 
buying of the man on the Baltic Exchange who is negotiating for 
acargo of j)alm kernels and eager to buy at 2s. 6d. per ton less than the 


pnee quoted to him. The child after all is amusing himself, buying 
|or the sake of buying, and his activity is play. The man is engaged 
in the serious busiiu'ss of buying raw materials at lower prices than 
bis competitor with a view to subsecjuently undercutting him 
in the price (»f his manufactures: he is buying, that is, with a view 
profit, and his activity is economic. Thus, although the study 
the philosophic study, of economic activity must 
^nl with the development of the activity out of play on the one 
and into politics on the otber, and although there is something 
P ny in the zest of an enthusiastic salesman, and something 
\ ill n. company merger that tends to be monoix)list, an account 

scllin ‘^^^ivity must at least be an account of buying and 

ng or profit, interpreted of course in the widest sense as including, 
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e.g. not only advertising but problems arising from the fact that 
one man’s profit may be the community's loss. 

Now study advances as our curiosity about its object is satisfied 
and the advance is dependent on the method of inquiry that we 
adopt, the type of question that we ask, and the type of answer 
which we find satisfactory. These in turn will vary with our concep- 
tion of the object that we are studying. Thus, in studying the human 
body we may ask what are the laws of its working, or the laws 
W'hich its working exemplifies? and the answers to these questions 
will give us the science of physiology. Alternatively we may ask 
how the human body has come to be what it is, not what are tlic 
laws of its growth but what are the past stages through which it 
has grown, and our method is then historical and history is its 
result. Or we can ask what in fact the human body is and how it 
is related to its environment and so treat it not as an external 
phenomenon, existing as a clear-cut, self-existent object of study, 
but as part and parcel of a living experience. In other words, wo 
may study it philosophically. 

There is no prima facie reason for rejecting any one of Ihoso 
three methods of studying economic activity (in fact they lead (;n 
to each other and are all required), for (a) however misleadin^^ 
consideration of the activity may be in abstraction from tlic rot 
of life, the abstraction may none the less be made and so bi? an 
object to which scientific methods of study are applicable; (h) since 
it is the study of men's actions, it has a past and is amenable to 
historical treatment; and (c) it is a study with which philrisoiJiy 
may concern itself, for just as artistic experience is n*)t conliiieil 
to the comparatively small community of artists, so ecDiiuini* 
experience is not the private preserve of company directors .um! 
bank officials, but is a necessary part of the life of everyone. Ami 
moral jjhilosophers unduly limit the scope of their study when they 
confine it to such things as promises to ]x>st letters and ignoio. ^ 
e.g., a bu.siness man's decisions. Consideration must thus be given 
to each of these tlirec different ways of studying economic activity, i 
and it will be convenient to lake Kconomic History first. 

That the historical study of economic life has its legitimate 
important place in the context of hi.storical study as a whole has 
been ably illustrated in Oxford by the Chichele Professor of Economic 
History in his brilliant book on the seventeenth century, 
appropriately recognized in Cambridge by the project for the addition | 
of an Economic History to the scries of historical coinpeiui'i 
already issue'* in that University: but to tear economic hitter} 
out of it^; context and to study it by itself as if the economic 
of an epoch were something separate or separable from its o ^ 
activities, as if economic institutions had a history of their o" 
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is to make it unintelligible or else to reduce it to propaganda in 
favour of the dubious dogma of the materialist interpretation of 
history. The emphasis laid in modern historical work on economic 
and industrial activities and motives is welcome as indicative of 
their extraction from the political sphere in which they have hitherto 
been embedded and obscured, and the process of extraction has no 
doubt been helped by the devotion of monographs instead of mere 
excursus or footnotes or appendices to economic and industrial 
topics. There is a danger, however, that what begins as a change 
in emphasis may end as a destruction of historical perspective. 
For it is one thing to point out that pari passu with other develop- 
ments in national life there has been a development in, e.g., the 
credit system, and that all these developments have interacted with 
each other, but quite a different thing to treat the credit system as 
if it had developed of itself and so had an isolated history of its 
own, or, worse still, as if its development were somehow the fons et 
orit^o of every other contemporary development or change. For, to 
suppose that the credit system has a history of its own is to commit 
tlie error of reducing history to catalogue making. One phase in 
the development of the credit system does not lead on to the next : 
the impulse to movement comes from those who use the sy.stcm, 
lUit from the system itself. And in the lives of those who use it that 
system plays only one among the many parts in the cast. 

Failure to recognize this results in the treatment of the history 
of an industry, or of buying and selling methods, as a self-enclosed 
and self-explanatory study. And when that happens, it is but a step 
from economic history to materialism, beca\ise abstractly treated, 
tile steps in a process of economic development become not aspects 
nf till! development of civilization as a whole, but the actual phases 
uf that development. It is one thing to point out the importance 
in Greek History of the Pontic corn supply, another s«) to exaggerate 
that importance that everything else in Cireek History is treated in 
subordination and by reference to it. In other words, it is one thing 
to study what deserves the name of Economic History and another 
to produce a conglomeration of facts and to interpret them, not 
historically, but materialistically, for that is to produce not history 
but a mere abstract discipline scarcely worth calling hist*)i y at all. 

hrom the jxdnt of view of the business man the position is not 
quite so clear. Economic and industrial history, by whicli is usually 
meant the abstract study just referred to as undeserving of the name 
uf history, frequently appears on the curricula of business training 
mstituics and continuation schools, and the rationale of its inclusion 
Seems to be that, while history as a whole is a merely academic 
abstract tyjx; of history is useful, useful, that is, as part 
° the technical equipment of artisans or clerks. This, however, is 
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not the view of the business man qua business mani for his attitude 
to history was comprehensively summed up by Mr. Henry Ford 
in his well-known phrase "History is bunk," and nothing is more 
striking about the world of economic activity than its indifference 
to history and its inability to learn its lessons. Business men tell 
us, and tell us rightly, that cheerfulness, optimism, and far-seeing 
creative activity are the life-blood of business, and that sentimen- 
talizing over the snows of yesteryear would soon play havoc with 
the Balance Sheet. Yesterday's newspaper, last year's statistics, are 
useless, and to call them “ancient history" is to pronounce their 
condemnation. For they tell a tale of a day that is past, and the 
new idea that made a fortune then has now become a commonphu (r 
and therefore vali eless. The business man cannot but be constantly 
reminded of the fact that 1 e can never make the same sale twice: 
to-day*s set of circumstances is new, and it is out of that that profits 
must be made. He sees that history m^ver repeats itself, and then 
makes the hasty assumption that therefore there is nothing in it 
for him qua business m ai. He identifies fa)-(* n- absiraci liistoiy 
with ihal real eonevetr history whose trn»^ signilicance ! i fail - ijua 
business nine lo unde^sl.iiid. and . tinsequently he -les nothing in 
histoiy but a catalogre of facts about what m* lonma exists. Hence 
his sweeping ('mulemnaticn of all history, even that oi lii^ nwn 
business. The selling methods employed in- Ins firm len years a.n 
in I ndia have just as little significance for himiviw a^ Haiinil-'. 
Campaigns 

This attitude is ‘ntclligiblo enough; but !t is easy t- detect ii it 
a certain blindness Success in lUMildiiig Hie present afresh i; • 'in 
to produce greater jirofits is partly dependent oi ai. undersiandiiig 
of what th' present is, and how' it has mme to be what it is. is j ..ri 
of the truth about it. Some knowledge of the hi.-loiy of ti.ule i.vand 
concretely as an aspect of the history of civilizaticm, iniglit In: 
useful as well as merely interesting to a man whose duty it i • 
trade with savages amongst whom liarter is romnion, rash ])ayinrnis 
usual, notes cf>mparatively rare, and cheques unknown. To trade 
successfully with West African natives to-day, a man must reckon 
with and understand their mistrust of Europeans, but that iiicans, 
amongst other things, studying the history of the .^lave trade. 
And attempts to corner the supply of various products still conlinuf' 
despite the sad experience of those who have made such attempts 
in the past. 

To understand history, however, the economic world would have 
to understand itself, and it actually goes on its w^ay without seeking 
for such an understanding, however much individual business nieij 
'may seek it. It sees that its transactions are unique, like histoiica 
cyents, but it reckons them atomistically : the profit or loss on eat 
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transaction is summed up and entered into the profit and loss 
account. And this atomistic quality is just what is not discoverable 
in the stages of an historical development. To see business trans- 
actions not atomistically but historically is to look at them with 
the eyes of those who are outside the economic sphere altogether, 
and who refuse to accept buying and selling for profit as a self- 
explanatory activity, but who ask what in fact and at bottom it 
really is, with the eyes, that is, of philosophers. It is when business 
men think of the atomistic character of their own transactions, 
that they suppose that the past is just made up of collections of 
the same, and that they misunderstand history, whether economic 
or industrial or any other, by confusing it with masses of dead 
statistics from thcolhce cellar. On the other hand, their dissatisfaction 
with history is not less when they fail to find in it certain abstractions 
in terms of whicli they frequently give an account of what they are 
doing. “1 bought at I2.s. bd., after which the market fell," is a typical 
phrase indicative of the uniciueness of my transaction, its severance 
from others, the "atomizing" of it, and then the denial of a similar 
unique or atomic status to other transactions which are all simply 
conilated into a Citput mortunm called a “market" about which 
general statements may be made and in the working of which rules 
or laws may bt* found. 

In other words, business men arc accustomed in givdng an account 
of economic activity to cleave it into two abstractions, atomic 
transactk)ns cm the* one hand, and on the other a caput nwrtuum 
governed l)y mechanical laws. And since about such a field the 
language of liistory can say iu)thing relevant, its study is dismissed 
as futile. 

Tims, to sum up, though to the bu.sine.ss man economic liistory 
properly understood has something useful to say, he would have 
to be more than a business man to understaiul and use il : the student, 
on the other hand, while welcoming it as having an inqx)rtant place 
in the context of historical slmly, will criticize adversely any attempt 
to reduce it to unintelligibility by wresting it out of that context. 


Wc now turn to the scientific study of economic activity, and 
here we are fortunate in having to guide us the important and 
brilliant book in which Professor Lionel Kobbiiis expounds the 
N^ature and Significance of Economic Science. 

Like Kant, Professor Kobbins is impressed by the achievements 
of science and attributes that success, at any rate in part, to clear 
methodology. Ami just as Kant tried to s;ivc philosophy from chaos 
by putting it on the "sure path of science,’* so Pi ^^^ar J^ol pbni^ 
ric.s to make economics scientific instead of plidicsSpEi^ia^ 

the hands of Adam Smith. ^ “ 
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Now it is the characteristic of any scientific inquiry to demarcate 
a definite subject-matter to be considered in abstraction from 
everything else. The aim of science may be the discovery of truth 
about reality as a whole, but advance towards that goal seems 
to be via a continual pluralization of sciences, i.e. by an endless 
subdivision of subject-matter between sciences, and by gradually 
increasing abstraction in the search for accuracy. (Abstractness 
is the price of precision both in Professor Robbins's economics and 
in modern mathematical physics.) Hence, if economics is to be a 
science it must have a definite subject-matter of its own, and Pro- 
fessor Robbins lays down what that is. As geometry is the analysis 
of space, so economics is an analysis of the fact of scarcity: “Eco- 
nomics is concerned with the disposal of scarce goods with alternative 
uses. . . . That goods are scarce and have alternative uses is a fact. 
Economics consists in elucidating the manifold implications thereof. ’ ' > 
(In reading this programme philosophers will be reminded of the 
method of Cambridge logic.) 

Geometry can abstract from men and their actions, but economics 
cannot. Scarcity is meaningless in abstraction from the people for 
whom the goods arc scarce. If scientific methods are to be used, 
however, some abstraction from men's conduct must be made; 
and hence just as the economics of another day postulated '^homo 
economicus” an abstract type of man, Profes.sor Robbins, rejecting; 
such an abstraction as absurd, abstracts from human conduct as 
a whole and deals with one aspect of behaviour: “Economics docs 
not pick out kinds of behaviour. It focuses attention on a particular 
aspect of behaviour, the form imposed by the influence of scarcity, 
and analyses that. Prolessor Robbins does not attempt to jusiily 
the abstraction involved in focusing attention on one aspect 
behaviour and ignoring the rest. Moreover, “cconcjinic tlieoiy 
deduces from the assumption of scales of relative valuation tlii ii 
formal implication in different situations,”3 the analytic ami 
abstract character of the inquiry being again reminiscent of Cam- 
bridge logic and a priori science. The geometer for instance, without 
trying to justify his hypothesis of triangles, merely asks us to make 
the assumption and then points out analytically its consequences 
or implications. There is a difference, however, in Professor Robbins's 
view between economics and a priori science, because while the 
latter can advance in indifference to the facts of experience, the 
former must take account of those facts, though the facts cannot 

* Op. cit., Edn. i, pp. 75-6. Not altered in substance on p. 83, 1-dn. 2. 
though the actual wording is changed. 

> op. cit., Edn. 2. p. 16. , . 

3 P. 94, Edn. I (cf. pp. 75-83 and 95, Edn. 2, where the doctrine is no 
altered). 
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of themselves solve the theoretical problem of economics; they can 
only suggest "auxiliary postulates" or present problems to theory* ; 
but the economist is not a statistician, and the collection of facts 
is in itself meaningless; it must be supplemented by their inter- 
pretation, and consequently the applicability of economic laws, 
alleged to be true a priori, to the world of fact, involves the correct 
interpretation of that world. For instance, it is an economic truth 
that "if the quantity of money in circulation is increased and other 
things remain the same, its value must fall," but the application 
of this universally true principle to the worjd of fact is dependent 
upon "a correct understanding of what things are to be regarded 
as money."* 

Economics, in short, remains an a priori science; it is in fact the 
study of compossibilitics.3 Choice in a world of scarcity has impli- 
cations X, y, and z. These are linked together by mutual logical 
implication, so that we can say with complete certainty that if 
X is, then y and z are also. Hence we can lay down universal laws 
such as: "Under competitive conditions in equilibrium the price of 
commodities is equal to their cost of production per unit" ; we know 
that this law must be true because it is a logical deduction from 
a given fact or facts, and it the facts appear to conflict with it and 
invalidate it, that is only an appearance, due to the misinterpretation 
of the facts. 

With such a view of the aims and methods of economic study, 
wc know where we are, and students of economic activity will be 
grateful to Professor Robbins4 for the clarity with which he exjwund.^ 
what economic science is, and for his grasp of the fact that like 
any other science it proceeds by abstraction, hypotliesis, and analysis. 

ihit the use of scientific methods in the field of economics involves 
the assumption that those methods are applicable in that field, or 
in other words that that field approximates to that of geometry. 
The question then arises as to whether and to what extent that 
assumption is justifiable. 

In geometry the compossibilities which are discovered as the 
inquiry proceeds are simply those which were implied in the 
hypothesis from which the inquiry started and which are dis- 
coverable therein by logical analysis. It is Ixjcause our original 
hypothesis required us to define it in that way that the concept 
cf triangularity excludes that of foursidedness, and the geometer's 
assertion that "if a figure has four sides it cannot be a triangle’* 

* P. n8, Edn. 2. » P. 117, Edn. 2. 3 Pp. 12 1-5, Edii. 2. 

< This view of the nature of economic .science is of course not peculiar 
0 him. Professor Pigou's Economics of Stationary States is confes.scdIy tlie 
aalysis of the implications of an hypothesis — ^aii hypothesis of a state 
aamitted never to exist (p. 264). 
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depends for its truth on constancy in the relationi^ip between 
triangle and square — a constancy secured by the original definition 
laid down; and it remains true whether in fact any such figures 
exist or not, i.e. the assertion of the compossibility of x and y is 
quite compatible with the actual non-existence of both of them. 
If, on the other hand, an experimental scientist asserts, "If I drop 
this stone from my hand it will fall to the ground," he bases his 
assertion on a belief in the constant operation of universal laws 
which individual occurrences exemplify and which men may under- 
stand and use, but cannot alter 

Now the assertions of economic scientists are reducible to the 
same hypothetical form: "If wages are kept above the marginal 
productivity of labour, unemployment will continue," and their 
validity must depend on constancies similar to those upon which 
science relies, namely those resulting either from a logical analysis 
of accepted definition or else from the assumption that the field 
under investigation is one where universal laws oixjratc. But if 
Professor Robbins relies on the former, as his treatment of his 
subject suggests, then the economist's assertions are about corn- 
possibilities, not in the world of fact but in the world of hypothesis, 
and they will be true of the world of fact only if the hypothesis from 
which they issue can be justified. Or in other words, his conclusions 
will be logically valid whether the economic world exists or not, and 
can be maintained in indifference to any actual concrete economic 
situation. Economic .science, that is, is true, but true only about 
the hypothetical abstractions from which it starts. And this fact 
inevitably limits its practical utility; but it only limits and does 
not destroy it, for abstractions after all are not imaginations, tliey 
arc true as far as they go. What truth exactly is to be found 
in the conclusions of economic science will be clear from wlial 
follows. 

If this result is unpalatable, it is perhaps no improvement for 
economic science to ba.se a claim to truth on the assumption that 
economic activity is a field wherein universal laws operate. This 
assumption is common at the prc.sent time when there is widesj^rcad 
a belief in all-powerful economic forces and consequent de.spair of 
the efficacy of human endeavour. But the belief and the desi)air 
are alike based on failure to understand the real nature of what 
are called economic laws. For these on inspection turn out to be 
no more than hypothetical. Professor Robbins points out that if 
an economist asserts that the imposition of a protective tariff will 
result in a rise in the price of motor cars, his assertion is not invali- 
dated if in fac^ owing to such new factors in the situation as mass 
production and wage reduction, the price actually goes dowiii 
the decline in price, he says, exemplifies economic law, and does no 
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invalidate it. For the law is "if x, theny." But in the case in question 
X was not actually present by itself, it was accompanied by a and b, 
and consequently its concomitant was rightly z and not y. Thus the 
economic law is hypothetical in character, and its truth or falsehood 
is quite independent of the actual exemplification, at any time or 
place, of the conditions whose interconnection it asserts; for if we 
consider the formula "under competitive conditions in equilibrium 
the price of articles is equal to the cost of production per unit,” 
wc see at once that we can no more find in experience "competitive 
conditions in equilibrium” than we can find an equilateral triangle. 

These consequences of marking out for economic science a territory 
amenable to scientific study like that of geometry or physics, need 
not be misleading so long as they are understood; but there is a 
further consequence, whose tendency to mislead is much more 
difficult to control. To make economics a science is to suppose that 
its conclusions, even if hypothetical, have the same certainty as, 
for instance, those of jihysics; to assume in other words that the 
same constancy which is discoverable in the dropping of the stone 
and its fall to the ground, is also discoverable in the relations between 
ihc imposition of tariffs and the movement of prices. But this latter 
relati<mship is one not between abstract concepts, but between 
men’s acts, and human ingenuity is continually altering relations 
between them. In short, when tlie i conomist professes to give us 
nnlversaliiy, he forgeis that an economic law is not merely like a 
physical law, one which, man can understand and use, it is also 
one ihat lie can alter. For the law is intended to cover man’s acts 
Had v)l ihuse he, unlike the stone rhat is dropped, is conscious, and 
this very consciousness involves freedom to act differently. A law 
of huiuaii action can therefore be at best no more than a statistical 
generalization about the j)ast, and if that is all that it is. there is 
no a prion jirobability that it will have any apjdicability in the 
future; for men may change their minds about what they want, 
or they may be led, by the discovery of a new invention or the 
examination of statistics of the past, to act in ways that hitherto 
had not occurred to them or that had been regarded as imjx^ssible. 

It follows that the application of the concept of law to the field 
of economic activity involves abstracting from human conduct as 
a whole, treating it as Ixdiaviour only and not as intention as well, 
ihis abstraction in fact reduces action from something that men 
Jo, to something that happens to them. This reduction economic 
scientists attempt to avoid by the u.sc of a concept of “rational 
' oice. But if this concept is taken seriously it bursts the barriers 
^ economic science. "Rational choice” carries with it the whole 
0 a mans personality, and this at once makes futile an abstraction 

3-n aspect of behaviour”; for to suppose that a man's personality 
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is made up of isolable aspects is to make a presupposition about 
its diaracter that many of us would be reluctant to defend. 

If economic science, however, is not wholly satisfactory to students, 
it is still less so to business men, for they feel a very natural perplexity 
about the importance to them of the abstract results in which that 
study issues. Professor Robbins deals with this question of the use 
of Economic Science, and his answer is that it helps men of affairs 
to choose with knowledge of what they are choosing.* It gives them 
no help in solving the problem of what they ougftl to choose, but it 
does say to them : Remember that if you choose x, you choosey also, 
for the presence of the one involves also the presence of the other. 
“If you choose to keep wages above the marginal productivity of 
labour, recognize that that means choosing unemployment too.’’ 

Now Professwr Robbins is no doubt right in pointing out that 
what a business man e.vpects from an economist, or any practical 
man from any theorist, is not the answer to his problem but the 
understanding of it, but it is questionable whether the general 
statements of economic science provide the enlightenment which 
business men require, however useful they may be to politicians 
in the framing of an economic policy. 

For either they are tautologies asserting that if « is, h is, in a case 
where « and b have been defined as implying each other, and so 
not informative, or else their validity depends on the belief, which 
we have rejected, of the applicability of a concept of law in human 
affairs, or else they are too vague. They are vague, first, because 
they are addressed to no one business man in particular, likt; the 
example about wages and unemployment, or like “the need of tin; 
time is to raise prices,’’ or like the statement of an ccclc.siastic that 
the world needs a change of heart, which may be true but is not 
helpful, and secondly, because their actual content is too little 
specific; e.g. “It is the most elementary implication of the idea of 
scarcity that if a price is lowered the demand tends to increase.” 
This is true enough in this vague form, but it tells the busine.ss man 
nothing helpful about his particular difficulty in fixing the price of 
one of his wares. It does not follow from this generality that tf 
reduce the price of ihis article will involve an increase in the demand 
for it, for (i) the article may be sea water at the seaside; and (ii) after 
an accident on a mountain railway no reduction in fares will increase 
the number of passengers while the accident is remembered; and 
(iii) there are luxury articles, the demand for which falls on any 
reduction of price. Attempts may be made, in the light of a critici.sm 
like this, to reword the general rule so as to make these cases in- 
stances of it instead of exceptions to it, but by the time it is hedge 
round bv provisos enough for this, it becomes a recital of instances 

■ 1 *. 152, Edn. 2. 
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instead of a general rule, or, in other words, it is reduced to a tautology 
once more. The most that can be granted to Professor Robbins in 
this direction is that when the economist says to the business man, 
“if you choose a you must also choose b” he means that “if you 
choose a you also choose h unless you change your methods or 
invent some new set of circumstances.*' In other words, the economist 
helps the business man by putting him on his mettle, by stimulating 
his genius for originality, by stating a problem to him.> 

But even if the practical applicability of economic science is not 
quite what Professor Robbins thinks it to be, that does not mean 
that it has none, and in fact the notion of economic law has some 
truth, as is to be expected since acceptance of it is so widespread. 

W^en Adam Smith says that “rent as the price paid for land is 
mlurally the highest the tenant can afford to pay," what is really 
meant by ^naturally” is “reasonably,** for in so far as a man engages 
in economic transactions, he reasonably aims at securing as much 
profit as possible. The decision to do something, is a decision to do 
it well, and to engage in any given activity is to aim at the good 
which such an activity provides. Consequently to engage in business 
is to aim at profit, and the choice of profit is an instance, not of 
the working of an economic law or a natural propensity, but of 
reasoned action, as of course Adam Smith was well aware. Thus 
the regularity which economic transactions present is the regularity 
of n^asoned action, as opposed to caprice, and law is the disguise 
which that regularity takes on, when by abstraction the field in 
which it occurs is reduced from life to rigidity. Economic law is 
an abstraction, not an imagination, and its truth is precisely 
the uniformity which rational choices present when they are ab- 
stractly or atomically considered. And as we have already seen, 
in dealing with economic history, this is an abstraction of which 
business men themselves make use. 

Por philo.sophers may point out and point out truly that while 
we must just accept laws of gravity, we may, if we will, change 
the laws of economics, but many business men will remain uncon- 
vinced; they are too certain that it is econennic law and not their 
own lack of insight wiiich stultifies their efforts and makes profit- 
making innx)ssible ; there are numerous employees who feel them- 
selves mere cogs in a wheel, caught into a system which they can 
neither change nor escajx*. Moreover, a business is shackled by 
tradition, many of its employees have gathered moss ami become 

' is not altered if it is maintained that economic "laws'* are 

the ^ of temirncirs: "hail money tenils to drive out good." l*\>r 

tendency can be justified only by appeal to either a 
Kcncralization of past expeuenccs, ur a neces.sarv law which pro- 

It because it underlies it. 
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mmovable with the consequence that to carry into effect those new 
deas upon which the advancement of any business depends, is a 
task which well nigh demands the patience of Job, the strength of 
Hercules, and the courage of Hector. Consequently, where the dead 
weight of stereotyped tradition presents such an intractable obstacle 
to endeavour, when so many men, blind to their own creative poten- 
tiality, fail to see reason and action behind law and happening, it 
is no wonder that a science which seeks to expound universal 
principles, as rigid as those of the static field of plane geometry, 
should possess both plausibility and attraction. The danger, however, 
remains that plausibility and attraction may be mistaken for 
validity without more ado, for principles applicable only to abstrac- 
tions need interpretation before they can be legitimately applied 
to reality as a whole. This of course w'ould not be denied by 
economists; they readily admit the difficulty, owing to the com- 
plexity of the field, of actually applying the conclusions of economic 
analysis. < 

But it is not the complexity of the field of human conduct wliich 
makes dilBficult the actual application to a given situation of an 
economic generalization; it is, as we have seen, the essential xmpre- 
diciahility of human conduct, the unforeseeable novelty which 
human ingenuity ceaselessly imports into the world of its creation. 
Economic analysis may prove that national prosperity is at a 
maximum when there is international free-trade, but how can 
knowledge of that generalization help even a politician to decide 
whether or no to place a tariff on indigo ? 

Professor Kob 1 )ins has been criticized for taking too austere* a 
view of his subject and a plea is advanced for supplementing the. 
rigorous scientific analysis of economic facts like “scarcity"' (r 
conditions like “welfare" with consideration of problems like ihr 
effect on the welfare of the community as a whole of economically 
profitable advertising. To do this, it is suggested, will give us a 
“social study" of economics, of which economic science will form 
a part, indispensable indeed, but still only a part. It may be doubted, 
however, whether the nature of economic science is such as to 
permit of an appendage of that kind. For if we want to know 
about the nature of space we go to a geometer; if we want to 
know about the nature of money vre go to an economic scientist. 
But in each case we arc being told tlic truth about an abstrac- 
tion, which has the reality only of an abstraction. Concepts like 
“money" are human actions or experiences frozen into immobility 
for the purposes oi .scientific analysis. How then can any 
taiion ot the a^^alysis of capita morina of that kind give us truth 
about th^ concrete world of reality? Reality is not an aggregate 
* Sec, c.g., Kobbin.s, op. cit., Edn. 2, p. 125. 
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or sum of abstractions. Hence when Professor Robbins points out 
that he is not pleading for "over-austerity in speculative range" 
but for "more accuracy in mode of statement" {op. cit., Edn. 2, 
p. viii), it is difficult to see how he can achieve a wider "speculative 
range" without stepping outside the confining abstractions of his 
scientific study into what can only be the philosophic consideration 
of man's economic life in the context of man's conduct as a whole. 


We are left, therefore, with the result that the historical and 
scientific methods of the study of economic activity leave incom- 
pletely satisfied the curiosity of students, and reach results which 
need special interpretation before they can be useful to politicians, 
let alone to business men. 

From the point of view of the latter, economic science sacrifices 
individual occasions on the altar of universal principles: it treats 
“inflation" or the "gold standard" as something external, like the 
tides, and ignores the fact that these abstract nouns cover human 
actions and human motives, and so are less calculable than tidal 
invariability. But if economic science ignores the uniqueness of each 
business transaction, and reduces all of them to mere instances of 
a universal or general principle, economic history in the true sense 
IS concerned with a stream of events, overlapping or running into 
each other, not reducible to the status of mere instances of a general 
principle, but carrying their whole impcjrtance within themselves and 
their development. And the business world cannot afford in this way 
to dispense altogether with law. Its individual transactions arc indeed 
all of unique importance, but they are all also just means to an end 
and are subordinate to that end. \\ e have seen that, in spite of this, 
economic science and economic historj^ have relevance for the 
economic life, if they arc rightly interpreted, and thus, to understand 
and profit from that relevance, those engaged in the economic 
activity itself must have done with abstractions and study it 
philosophically. 

Students of economic activity, on the other hand, are no less 
driven on to philosophical study if they press their curiosity to 
Its limits. For, from this point of view, economic history stops 
short of sa3dng what economic activity is: it tells us only about 
its development. Economic science, moreover, is abstract and tells 
11s not about men's reasoned actions, but about laws or tendencies, 
e disguise under which that action appears when it is considered 
S)‘ mere behaviour. History and Science accept their 

® ject and take it for granted. Tliey inquire neither into its categories 
into those which they themselves employ; but if the value and 
caning of their results are to be rightly assessed, a criticism of 
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those categories is required, and this is the task or part of the 
task of the philosophic study of the economic sphere. 

ITiat study will be a part of ethics, the study of human conduct 
as a whole. It will consider the various forms in which economic 
activity appears, and will define it by giving an account of each 
of them, and of its development through each of them.* Moreover, 
it will consider not only its relations to other types of human activity 
(e.g. political or moral), but also its own internal structure. It will 
criticize, for instance, the category of exchange, and study its 
growth from barter to the modem credit system, or the category 
of organization and trace it from the work of artisans and shop- 
keepers, through limited liability companies and public utility 
companies, to national enterprises like the Post Office. It will employ 
a wealth of empirical detail, but its task will be precisely the inter- 
pretation of that detail: it will avoid being mere phenomenology, 
and while it will use the results of history and science it will stand 
outside them both instead of helplessly oscillating between them, 
as perhaps the less able of Oxford undergraduate students of econo- 
mics tend to do as a result of working for an examination in which 
there is a tripartite division of economics into theory, phenomenology, 
and history. To describe further the philosophical study of economic 
activity, however, would be to go beyond the scope of this papiT. 
hbr it is concerned with the character and methods of economic 
study, and it is no part of its programme to outline results in which 
the varying methods issue. And indeed philosophic consideration 
of a philfisophical method of study can only be philosophy itself, 
but it may be worth while to show by way of a tentative illustration 
the kind oi problem with which the philosophic study of the economic 
sphere may be confronted, and the kind of answer it can suggest. 

Biographies of successful business men sometimes suggest the 
problem: *Ts there anything in the nature of economic activity to 
make illogical action compatible with, if not actually rcspoiisiblo 
for, business success?" Business men seem frequently to choose 
course B when it seems possible to prove that course A is the more 
advantageous, that there is no reason against it and every reason 
in its favour. A may be reasonable, they will say, but B is busincs.s- 
like. Method, reasem, logic are all in favour of A, but it is extraordinary 
how often, when the business man has chosen it, B turns out in the 
long run to be really the better course to have pursued, at least 
from the lousiness, i.e. the profit-making, point of view. It is because 
of this that leaders in business so often give the impression of being 
opportunists, devoid of any consistent jxjlicy. 

This characteristic of business success, at first sight so perplexing 
yields up its secret to philosophic consideration, or, in other Vror J’i 
* l*'or an instance of this, see p. 147 alwve. 
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when the categorial structure of the business life is examined. 
For in practical affairs logic lags behind life ; action is not completely 
self-conscious. Action, properly understood, is the concious self- 
assertion of the agent in face of the real; it is a process of self- 
creativity in which means, doing good, and end, being good, coincide. 
But in the economic sphere, that process is disguised under the 
category of means and end, held apart from each other, and regarded 
as abstract particular and abstract universal, the former sulx)rdinate 
to the latter. The end is profit, advantage, interest; everything else 
is reduced to the status of means. Employccs,‘for instance, become 
hands: mass production of articles indistinguishable from each 
other takes the place of the individual products of artistry and 
handicraft. Now this divorce of ends from means involves the 
divorce of reason or order from contingency, and this may be illus- 
trated by another quotation from Professor Kobbins: “Individual 
valuation and technical facts are outride the sjiherc of economic 
uniformity. To use Strigl's exjiressive phrase, ‘these things constitute 
the irrational element in the universe of economic disc(u:rsc'.’'» 
Knowledge — and study- are confined to the sphere of uniformity, 
to rational ends, and aj)ply themselves in vain to the irrational 
contingencies of means. ( )( the universal enil we may have knowledge ; 
of the particular means only €^crro;(ta res*, a happy hitting of the 
mark, the bii.^iness man's Hair for wliat action to take, as opposed 
to the scientist’s or the logiciiin’s knowledge, as opposed even to the 
Record Oftice ollicial's Hair for the date of an old writ, 'fins is why 
there is so imich controversy about anil so little advance in the 
training of bu.siness men, for no training machine can be devised 
for the production of the necessary “Hair," and it is this also which 
explains why sometimes lack of business e.xprience is not necessarih’ 
a disqualification for j)osts of responsibility in bu.sinc.ss. Such is 
the kind of light which ]ihilosopiuc contemplation may throw on 
obscurities in the economic sphere. 

Ihe argument, therefore, concludes with a plea for the revival 
pi a genuine philosiqdiic study of economic activity. Such a study 
ij^ needed, y/r.s/, by those who are interested in studying that field 
tn any way. Vnv as we have seen already, economic science and 
economic history arc incomplete by theinselves. and the remedy 
or that iiicomjdeteness is not any adilitional or supjdementary 
^ ^wly, but simply a philosophical study of what is- - a study, namely, 
^ tasc method involves both the under.staiuling and the inter- 
re alum of general principles, a study which synthesizes the 
lycrsality of .science with the individuality of history, a study 
grasps what ought to be in wliat is. 
u secondly^ the philosophic study of economic life is needed by 
• P. iu6, Kdii. 2. 
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those who are actually living that life themselves. For there seems 
to be widespread amongst them the impression that prosperity is 
a matter not of human effort but of economic laws, the outcome 
of a system of organization or of parliamentary regulation, not 
something that men create, but something that happens to them, 
like falling to a stone. To such a view scientific abstraction may lend 
support, but it will not with.stand philosophic criticism, lor the 
category of action bursts through the framework of mechanism. 

And thirdly, tlic philosophic study of economics is no less needed 
by philosophy itself. For, as was said at the outset, economic 
activity is an universal experience: artists seek to .sell their pictures; 
religion never gets very far from tithes. If we do not all work in 
factories, we all buy their products, and without a study, therefore, 
of men's economic as well as of their other social activities, the 
strands of ethics and politics lie loose and confused, and a philosophy 
of life has not yet developed into system. 
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THE INTEREST THEORY OF VALUE 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. M.A.. Litt.D. 


The connection of value-experience with activity has led to the 
widespread modern tendency to interpret value in terms of interest. 
To value a thing is certainly to take an interest in it, and there 
can be no doubt that the value any object has for us tends to vary 
with the interest we take in it. The suggestion readily arises, therefore, 
that the value of any object simply is the interest we take in it. 
The difficulty with views of this type is that interest is a distinctly 
subjective category while value is persistently spoken of as if it 
were somehow objective. Indeed, the term “value” would lose the 
most essential clement of its meaning if it could not be applied 
to ol)ji‘cts of common knowledge in such a way that two people 
could significantly discuss the question as to whether the object A 
is not more valuable than the object B and each, on the basis of 
Ills own interest and experience, defend a different view. I do not 
think the subjectivity t)f value can be as easily disposed of as does 
I.aiitb in discussing the argument, “Beauty is not in the aurora, 
riien'fore it is in the beholder’s mind.” This, he says, leads to the 
absurdity, “'J'hereforc the belndder’s mind is beautiful.” The apparent 
absurdity is due to the ambiguity of the term “beautiful.” It is 
applied either to an experience or to the object of that experience. 
It might not be true, but it certainly would not be absurd, to say, 
“The beauty is not in the aurora, but in tlie beholder's experience.” 
]‘'()i- we all agree that to beliold an aurora is a beautiful experience. 
I’ut when one says “The beholder’s mind is beautiful,” the form 
the statement suggests that the beholder’s mind is being 
characterized as the object of a beautiful experience; and that, 
<»f course', is absurd. It is not by such verbal tricks as this, then, 
that the objectivity of value can be maintained. But there is an 
clement of content in the notion of value which is stubbornly 
objective in character. W’e all feel, when we value a thing, that we 
value it because it has vjilue and not merely that it has value 
because we value it. And when we a})preciatc the value of a thing 
always feel that others ought to appreciate the value of it too. 
n matters of taste it is the mark of the wise man to say “non 
^ ispuf andum” ; but to say the same on matters of value is the 
maik of the fool. The intcrc.st theory of value, therefore, if it is 
« make good its claims, must bo able to account for a genuine 
^ ement of objectivity in value experience. 

* John Laird: i fte Idea of Value. 
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This is attempted, for example, in Professor Perry's General Theory 
of Value. There we are given four notions which may legitimjitely 
be employed for the critical comparison of vjilues. These are correct- 
ness, intensity, preference, and inclusiveness. Of these, the first 
named, correctness, is an objective standard. But, as Perry points 
out, it does not yield a measure of better or W'orse, of greater or 
lesser, value. “To judge an interest to be correct or incorrect docs 
not in any sense predicate more or less of the interest, and thus 
does not in any sense predicate better or worse of its object."* The 
other three notions, however, intensity, preference, and inclnsive- 
ness, do yield measures of greater or lesser \Tiliie, for they define 
quantities of interest, and the object of the greater interest ipso 
facto possesses the greater value. But of these standards the first 
and second arc merely subjective. They do enable an individual 
to set his values over against each other and weigh them. Jhit they 
provide no ground for an assertion that all nu^n ought to valur 
A above B because the nature of B is such that it is more valuable. 
If X prefers B to A or is more intensely interested in B than A, then 
these standards, in themselves, offer no ground for decision of tlic 
question whether this manifests an axiological oblu.siness (jr a 
superior axiological perspicacity in X. X's interests confer more 
value on B than on A and, so far as the princ iples of intensity aiul 
preference arc concerned, that is the end of it. 

In the notion of inclusiveness, liowever, Perry tinds a stani!:n<l 
which can be used to decide questions left undecided by intensity 
and preference and which he even thinks gives us an objc'ciiw 
criterion whereby we can often say that A, independentl\' of niy 
preference or intensity of interest, or yours (though not irulc ])« n- 
dently of everybody’s) is better or worse than P>. So far as ineln^ive- 
ness is used as a purely subjective standard, th«*re is ucj dcaibt (;i 
its applicability to problems of ccmiparative value. 'Iheie is nicin 
value in an object that .satisfies both iny interests A and 
in one that sati.sfies one only. So, too, if two or more inteiisl'^ 
which, taken severally, arc mutually conflicting can hr synllu'sizocl 
or integrated in one composite resultant interest, then there is iin^rc 
value in the more inclusive .satisfaction which may be thus cbtained 
than in the .satisfaction of either interest, as existing sepaialcly, 
at the expense of the other. Perry points out that such a fine 
integration of interests is obtained in the “all-benevolent will" and 
shows, on this basis, that the greatest value is possible only to 
the harmoniously developed personality. But he also Jipplics the 
st.andard objectively to argue that a harmonious society is superior 
to a state of conflict between persons and to support the 
tarian plea fia* “the greatest good of the grcatc.st niimbci. 

• R. n. Perry: General Theory of Value, j). 612. 
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principle of inclusivencss, he says, does not require that the two 
interests should be interests of the same subject, but that which 
James and John both like, ipso facto, is better than that which 
James likes and John dislikes.^ 

But this transition from the subjective standard is only achieved 
through the ambiguity of words. If X is positively interested in A, 
i.c. if X viilues A, then we may say that A has value in the eyes 
of X. And if A is similarly valued by a million people, then it has 
value for the million. Further, since, on this form of the interest 
theory of value, the value of an object is its character of being the 
object of interest, A then has much of this character, much value. 

Ill this sense a broadcast concert should be said to have much value 
because it can l^e so widely enjoyed, l^ut here "has much value" 
incrch' means "is much valued." Yet the phrase may easily be 
interpreted to mean "is greatly to be valued," or "is very valuable” ; 
and the same reason for this further meaning might be given, i.e. 
"because it can be so widely enjoyed." Ihit in this second meaning 
Nve have passed from the mere factual notion that the concert is 
widely valued (is the object of favourable interest by many) to the 
axiohjgical or ethical notion that that which is widely enjoyed ought 
to be valued, i.e. sustained and pnimotod. The term "valuable" 
(and its cmnparalive "more valualde" and the synonym "better") 
never mean meiely that, as a matter of fact, a thing is valued. 
They moan rather that it is worthy to be valued whether it is valued 
or not. 'I his significanct? is revealed if, for example, I say "Millions 
of peo]>lc like to smoke (ipium in China, so in China opium-smoking 
is very valuable." No! In China opium-smoking is widely valued', 
but that do(?s not make it very valuable. Jiecause Foo and 1-oe both 
like upiuin-sinoking, that d(»es not make it any "belter" than if 
Foo alone liked it, while Lee and all the rest of the Chinese people 
disliked it. And it is just as misleading to say that "Tlie object 
which James and John both like is belter than the object which 
either or both dislike."- Again, it is similarly misusing terms to 
argue "If to James's interest in pushpin there is added John’s interest 
in poetry, tlii?re is more value in the world than there was before: 
pashpin and poetr\' are more valuable than pushpin or poetry. "3 
Oidy if the two interests are interests of the same subject can we 
say that it is more valuable to have both. If not, then we can only 
say that there is more valu/wg in the world than there was before, 
and that pushpin and pcjelry together are more valucrf than either 
pushj)in or poetry severally. Most of us would agree that probably 
a World in which there L more valuing, and thus more value 
^'Xperience, is a world more to be valued, a better or more valuable 
''orld, a World rather to be mairiained and developed, than a world 
* cit., p. 1 3 op. p. 648. 
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in which there is less. But it would be a mistake to assert that it 
necessarily must be so. On the other hand, most people would affirm 
that the little world of classical Attica was more valuable than the 
vast barbarian world of Scythia and Ethiopia. In doing so, we arc 
allowing the subjective standard of “preference" to override the 
objective aspect of the standard of “inclusiveness." And we feel 
justified in doing so because we refuse to believe that the mcie 
fact that a thing is “valued" necessarily renders it “valuable." In 
short,' the character of “being valued" or “being an object of 
interest” does not, ipso facto, constitute the “value" of an object 
or make it “Vcaluable" for any individual other than the one wlio 
actually feels the interest in that object. The attempt to treat value 
as an objective character of things which is simply given to tlieni 
by the interest attitude adopted tow'ard them by individuals thus 
breaks down as soon as we analjse the ambiguities on which its 
plausibility depends. Professor Perry's elaborate and biilliant thesis 
does not, after all, yield an objective standard of value. 

But it does not follow that the interpretation of value in terms 
of interest must be given up. The failure Professor Perry jiiul 
other supporters of the interest theory oi value to givt! a satis- 
factory account of the element of objectivity in our value e.vpeiieiK c 
is due, I would suggest, («) to a too simple correlaticai of viiliio .iiid 
interest, and (A) to a certain limitation inherent in the concept of 
interest, and of the affective-volitional life, as taken over fioiu 
current p.sycliology. Let us take {b) first. Psychology, being a xoung 
science, has not ventured as yet to assert its right to, ami need 
of, certain categories (jf its own, such as those wluVli m.iny biolt 
have recently insisted must be recognized in their own field/ and 
such as all biologists have used, wliether e.xplicitly ivcogni/ing ti e 
fact or not. Psychology has simply taken over its caleg<Jii(.s in ni 
biology and has endeavoured to interpret behaviour iii pli\sie«i- 
chemical terms plus such non-eheinical concepts as tlicjse of the 
“organism" and the “struggle for existence” which were alriiK>y 
in use in the biological .sciences. In ixirticular the alftrlive-volilinn;.! 
life has always l)cen interpreted as tending merely towaid tlio 
maintenance of the individual and the species. I he organism is 
conceived as initially unintere.sted so long as nothing occurs t«) 
disturb its organic equilibrium, and its interests are all c<)ncci\cd 
as originally directed solely towards those adjustments which tend 
to ensure the survival of individual and spec ies. 

In another work* I have urged that this account of niotivalion 
(of intcre.st, or the affective volitional life) is inadequate, and liiat. 
in addition tc its respon.ses to stimuli- -ultimately directed as tlic^c 

* E g. j S. ifaklanc: The Sciences and Philosophy. 

» A. Campbell Garnett : The Mind in Action: A Study of Motives and t 
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are toward biological ends — ^“every living organism, so long as it 
is conscious, constantly seeks to express itself in ever-changing 
activity,” that, indeed, “the essential nature of the process of living 
(from the standpoint of finite consciousness) is to l)e a finite centre 
of experience ever enlarging its grasp or penetration of the infinite 
reality in the midst of which it dwells.’* This concept of the essen- 
tially active nature of mentJil life presents us with a category or 
principle of explanation as distinct from the biological concepts of 
the struggle for existence and of the tendency of the organism to 
maintain its internal equilibrium as are these latter from the 
physico-chemical categories which they supplement, or which under- 
lie them. Like these biological categories it is incapable (jf complete 
proof or demonstration, but is to be justified by its utility as an 
explanatory principle and by the stubborn resistance of tlie facts 
to any explanation which ignores it. In the light of this principle 
the objects of interest are seen not to be limited to the conditions 
which satisfy particular wants roofed in biological needs and 
feeling tone and in .acquired tendencies based on these. Instead, 
we recognize that activity itself is an object of interest. Indeed, 
the progressive activity of the self in expanding its cognitive grasp 
of its world .and extending its conative impact upon it is seen to 
be the most fundamental of all human interests. It is the indirect 
.source of the lower human values which are concerned with our 
problems of .self-maintenance and bif)logical satisfactions; and it is 
the direct source of those higher human values -Intellectual. 
Aesthetic, Moral, and Religiotis — for which, on other forms of the 
interest theory of values, it is so diflicult to account. It will be our 
aim, in the remainder of what we have here to say, to show hmv this 
wider and universal feature cjf human interest accvnmis both for 
the nature of our liigher values and for the clement of al)soluteness 
or objectivity in all our value judgments. 

But we must first seek to give a more definite answer to the 
question as to what is the preci.<e feature of an experience which 
we call its value. We shall see that, while valut* d(U‘S d('])eiul upcui 
int(Mest, the relation is not one of identity (De Witt Parker: "any 
interest in any object”) nor of simple con elation (Perry: "any 
object of any interest”). This brings us back to piunt (a) in (uir 
suggested modification of the interest theory, i.e. that the relation 
between interest and value has been taken as lot> simple. Let us 
ask ourselves, then, what is the element of value which may be 
cognized in some such common experience as eating? I he upholders 
of the interest theory usu illy saxy either that it is a feature of the 
of which \vc are aware (i.e. interest), or that it is a 
character belonging to the food or the act of eating by reason of 
bat interest. But a man may eat, may enjoy eating, and may be 
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aware of his interest in the food and in the eating of it, and yet, 
if he knows he is eating something that is not good for him, may 
see the process as a whole as characterized by disvalue rather than 
value. The reason for the disv;ihie is that the act of eating, though 
successfully pursuing the ends of the interests of taste and appetite, 
is seen to be out of harmony with the further end of health. This 
further end may be only vaguely present to mind, may be largely 
repressed at the moment, but not unless it is entirely forgotten or 
unless the act of eating is seen as in harmony with it, can the 
experience as a whole be characterized by a sense of value. 

In such cases, if the value were merely a matter of interest, then, 
since there is a strong interest in eating the food (strong enough 
to make the man eat what he knows is not good for him), there 
should be a vivid sense of value. The fact that there is also an 
interest in health and that this interest is being injured should 
also, it must be recognized, introduce a sense of disvalue, which 
would tend to diminish the total sense of value. But the stronger 
interest must, if interest as such is the source of value, produce 
the stronger sense of value. In the t\ pe of case we are considering, 
therefore, the predominant value quality should be i)ositive. But 
we find instead that it is negative. The hedonic tone is predominantly 
positive, but not the .sense of value. Pleasure is always present so 
long as the act appears to be harmoniously progressing toward the 
immediate ends of appetite and taste. Wen* that active interest 
hindered, the experience would be unpleasant. Ihit the sense of value 
is only present when the act bears the appearance of harmonj* not 
only with its immediate end but also with some more ultimate end 
with which it is, perhaps more vaguely, fell to 1)e concerned. I'lic 
value experience is in tin’s case a sense o/ harmony of the nearer and 
remoter ends ic ith u,'hich the act is concerned. And as we pnKced uiili 
our discussion we shall find that this same foimula covers all rases. 

Value, if this interpretation be corn'ct, is thus something intel- 
lectually grasped. It is due to the relati«)n between our ends— 
between the nearer and remoter ends with which prestnt activity 
is concerned. But activity is alwaj s directed upon an object, whether 
it be a physical thing, an abstract thought, a sensory image, or 
some other mental process. The sense of value, therefore, is always 
a feature of our experience of objects. In our unanalyscd experience 
it attaches itself naturally to the object which is the centre of 
attention, the object upon which the act is directed, and it is not 
easily distinguished, even by deliberate introspection, from the 
other features which enter in to our experience of the object. It 
is not a quality possessed by objects independently of our experience 
of them, but, as a feature of our experience of objects, is a quality 
which objects have for us. Values are, thus, perfectly real characteis 
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of events, as real as any others; and, like all such characters, they 
have their own peculiar effect upon subsequent events. They are 
known and remembered and overlooked and forgotten like other 
objects that human beings experience; and, like many other objects, 
if not known at the time of their occurrence, they may often, 
nevertheless, be discovered subsequently by reconstruction of the 
circumstances in memory and attention to the nat\irc of the activity 
involved. 

When such reconsideration of a value experience occurs, the 
question at issue is always that of whether the nearer and remoter 
ends concerned were really in harmony or only apparently so, and 
whether the remoter end with which the nearer end was in apparent 
harmony was itself in harmony with other, more impoitant, ends 
so that there should be no disharmony even to the most ultimate 
end concerned. Lender .such rc-exiimination the appearance of value 
which an experience had at first worn may l)e entirely changed, 
or value may be seen to reside in an experience where it was not 
at first recognized. We then regard the later and more rellcctive 
estimate, in which account is taken of the more iiliiinate ends, as 
the true one. At each stage of such a con.sideration of value it is 
the apparent harmony of nearer and remoter ends that gives to 
the experience its apparent character of value. But at each stage 
it is because this apparent harmony is believed to be real and 
ultimate that the existence of the value is asserted as a fact. That 
which wc assert wlien we .assert the value of an act, therefore, is 
the existence of a harmony between the nearer and renu>lei ends 
with which the act is concerned; and when we a.'^.^iort the value c'f 
a thing we assert a harmony between llie nearer and remoter ends 
affected by the activity to which that lliing stimulates us. 

It must not be thotight, however, that the explicit cognition of 
the ends concerned and of the hainu>ny between them, is neces.'iary 


to the value experienc e. The value experience is the experience of 
the harmonious operation of the enJs concerneJ in present activity. In 
so far ;is this is the case the experience bears the character of value. 
At the moment of the experience tJie individual may or may not 
be aware of the value when lit* explicitly attends to the act or 
object and finds it characterized by that pectiliar qtialily which, 
upon .analysis, we find to depend upon llu* apparent harmony of 
ends. It is not necessary to recognize the ends concerned ;ind 
explicate or educe the relation of harmonv between them in cuder 


to be aware of the chanicter of value in the experience. I'lie remoter 
end e.spccially may remain merely implicit in the total experience, 
ut, as do other implicit elements, it nevertheless cemtributes to 
he meaning attached to evei>* part of the experience that is 
explicitly attended to, and to the me;tning of the experience as 
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U whole. Thus in many of our value experiences, and especially 
in those elusive experiences of the higher values — aesthetic, ethical, 
intellectual, and religious — ^the remoter end with which the act 
harmonizes remains very obscure. But the character of the act as 
being in harmony with this end may be very clearly present to 
consciousness. So, too, may the disharmony of ends be clearly 
recognized even though it is found impossible clearly to explicate 
the nature of any of the ends concerned, still less to formulate 
them in propositions. This is, indeed, the most difficult task to 
which the philosophy of values applies itself. 

I wish, in the brief space remaining, to indicate the insight into 
these problems which may be gained from the standpoint of the 
conceptions of interest and of value outlined above. 

The value of an object, then, is the harmony of the nearer and 
remoter ends with which the activity directed upon it is concerned; 
and the remotest or ultimate end or interest is the progressive 
penetration or grasp of the world in which we live. This penetration 
or grasp is both cognitive and conative. Cognitively it involves the 
effort to observe, know, or think all the actualities and possibilities 
of our world. Conatively it involves the effort continuously to create, 
i.e. to take effective part in the changing, growing process of the 
malleable world. It is in the harmony and conative aspects of this 
ultimate end that our higher, or ultimate values are experienced. 
Once we recognize this fact of the essentially active nature of mental 
life, we see that it is quite unnecessary to look to the specific instincts 
for the explanation of the interests involved in these liighcr values.' 
We see them instead to arise from the essential nature of mental 
life. We discover that they are final because they arc the experiences 
in which that life finds its fulfilment; and they are objective, or 
public, because the nature of mental life is essentially the sumc 
in all of us. 

Truth value is experienced in the cognitive effort to grasp the 
actualities of the world. Those judgments and propositions which 
seem to us to do this appear to us to have the quality or value wc 
call truth. Xot any judgment appears true, but only those which 
can be assimilated with that body of accepted judgments wc call 
our knowledge. Each judgment is formulated in pursuit of some 
immediate end, the guidance of present activity, or the solution 
of some present problem. But each judgment, if true, is also a 
contribution to the ultimate cognitive end or interest, the extension 
of the cognitive grasp of the world. And because of the harmony 
of the nearer and remoter ends involved, explicitly and implicidyi 
in the judgment it wears for us the quality of value. The ciitcrion 
of truth which determines the appearance of value is thus purel> 

* As does Pn>£. Alexander: Beauty and Other Forms of Value. 
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subjective. We have already a body of judgments which are accepted 
as a genuine grasp of the world. The new judgment, if it appears 
consistent with these, is also accepted as such. If it is noticed to 
be inconsistent with one or more of them, then one of the incon- 
sistent judgments has to be rejected. But, though the criterion is 
purely subjective, the truthvalue is a quality of the judgment, 
which can be made objective or public in the form of a propositicn. 
And the meaning of the judgment and proposition refers to the 
objective world. Each judgment formulates experience of that world 
and is tested by further experience of it. The world that exists 
iiulopeiidently of our thinking, and that is grasped in our thought, 
lliereforc determines the objective standard of truth. And that 
objective standard is one that we approach more and more as we 
enlarge our experience and formulate and compare the judgments 
describing it, accepting those that, by their consistency, appear 
true and rejecting those that, by their inconsistency, appear false, 
riio criterion of value is subjective. But the use of the subjective 
ciilcri(jii i.s a valid means, and our only means, of discovering, in 
increasing number and certainty, propositions which are objectively 
line. 

Acsllu'tic value, or beauty, is also experienced in cognitive 
activity, but, as K. G. Collingwood has pointed out,* in the special 
a.gniiive activity of imagination. To recc^gnizc the truth of this 
\v*e need to distinguish carefully between the aesthetic value of an 
object and the ])le:LSure derived from its sense (pialilies (colours, 
sounds, etc.) and from instinctive interests which it may arouse. 
These latter ma\’ be quite essential to the aesthetic value and 
enhance the enjoyment of the total experience. But beauty is more 
than any combination of these. The supreme merit of the Mona 
Lisa and Michael Angelo's Mo.'^es, for example, lies not in colours 
and shapes, nor in any instinctive tendencies that they stimulate 
and satisfy, but ratlier in the effect they have iipim the imagination. 
The same may be Siiid of a sunset or the song of a lark. The 
heaiiiiful object has power to stimulate the imagination and to 
stimulate it in such a way that it proceeds harmoniously as pure 
imagination, introducing no elements that are inconsistent with 
the whole. 

^’o\v, just as logical thinking in pursuit of truth seeks to grasp 
the actualities of the world, so imagination seeks to penciraie its 
unrealized possibilities and so cemtributes its quota to the satis- 
faction of the ever-present, fundamental interest of life. The 
hcaiitiful object stimulates an interest in elucidating a ii'.caning or 
ollowing a suggestion contained in itself. These meanings or sug- 
gustions are not concerned witli facts to be assimilated to the body 
‘ R. G. CoUingwuod : Ouilhu's of a Philosophy of .*1 r/. 
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of knowledge and so accounted as true. But they are developments 
of possibilities latent in the object and its circumstances, and so, 
so far as they arc self-consistent (for we cannot think two con- 
tradictories as even possible), they are an elucidation of genuine 
possibilities of the w'orld. And so the pursuit of the nearer end, 
concerned with the immediate object, is (providing the imaginative 
process is self-harmonious) in harmony with the ultimate end of 
life — ^thc progressive penetration or grasp, in all its actualities and 
possibilities, of the world in which W'e live. And this harmony of 
nearer and remoter ends gives to the experience its sense of value 
— and an ultimate value because in harmony with our ultimate end. 

As with truth the value experienced is the value of the object 
contemplated. But the criterion of the value judgment is subjective. 
It is the subject’s own experience and upon analysis is shown to 
consist in the degree and harmony of his imaginative activity. 
Because individuals differ so their aesthetic experience also differs. 
But in that the\' have experience of the same object, and in that, 
in its essentials, the nature of mental life is the same in all, par- 
ticularly as to its ultimate ends, it becomes obvious that they 
perceive, from so many different points of view, the same beaut}-. 
And it is also obvious that, in spite of the differences in point of 
view and e.xpericnce, tJiere are in all cases certain objective stan- 
dards of beauty which can be discovered and applied. Thus, even 
in the difficult case of aesthetic experience, our interpretation of 
the nature of value, and our principle of the ultimate goal of 
all interest, enable us to understand both the subjectivity and 
objectivity of our value experience. 

As Truth and Beauty arise from the cognitive aspect of our 
ultimate interest, so Moral and Religious Value arise from iis 
conative aspect — the effort continuously to take effective part in 
the changing, growing process of the malleable world. Moral value 
is a quality of acts. We experience it and its negative (moral ilis- 
valuc) in relation t(; our own acts. We call it the good and IkuI 
conscience. We also ob.scrve it as a quality of the acts of otheis 
which we then consider they should perform with a good or bad 
conscience acn^ordingly. This moral experience or conscience varies 
greatly from individual to individual, yet the subjective criterion 
determining it is always the .same. Those acts appear to us to be 
ethical which are in harmony with certain accepted standards or 
tendencies of our personality. For the most pjirt these standards 
arc traditionally defined. But occasionally we criticize our previously 
accepted moral principles and w'hen we do so it is always in the 
interests of a more complete inner harmony. The aim of all ethical 
thought pnd discussion is so to formulate the principles of behaviour 
that, being followed out, there may be harmony in the soul, al 
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the motives and practices of life so co-ordinated that conflict of 
impulse is gathered in a higher harmony and the major motives 
mutually support each other in the fullest possible expression of 
the personality, i.e. in taking the most effective part possible in 
the changing, growing process of our world. In brief, an action is 
felt to be right when its immediate end appears to us to be in 
harmony with the ultimate end of the individual life, the con- 
tinuous active participation in the growing process of our world. 
And because those acts which arc disruptive of the established order 
of the personality (and not contributory to a new and higher order) 
are most plainly out of harmony with the ultimate end they are 
most clearly felt to be evil, while those acts which contribute in 
a difficult situation to the strength of the perse iiality are most 
clearly felt to be virtuous. This is very plainly to be seen in Greek 
ethics, e.g. in Plato's four cardinal virtues (\Visd(;m, ('ourage. 
Temperance, and Justice), in the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean, 
in the Stoic wise man, and even in Epicurus. 

The moral conscience, then (or subjective moral (riterion), is 
limited to this experience of internal harmony (»f ends under the 
supreme or ultimate end cd the progressive, active penetration of 
the world. But the acts take place in an objective world, crinimon 
to all of us. And human nature and its ultimate end are essentially 
the same in all of us. Therefore there are certain ti'bjective principles 
or standards to be discovered and applied in the lives ( f all of us. 
But these objectively stated principles can only be guides in tlie 
pursuit of the inwardly experienced value. And diflVrent circum- 
stances determine that the line of activity in the mainteniince of 
that inner consistency of per.*-onality cn which i»ur sense (if mcral 
value depends can not always be the same h^r each persi n and 
each occasion. No refinements of casuistry can replact' the principle 
that each must be true to his own conscieiu'e. Moral disiniegration 
begins when a man sells his soul to any. even a monil lU' ecclesiastical, 
authority. But in thus being true to his own subjective criterion 
the moral person rightly feels that he is discoveiing a genuinely 
objective value, determined by objective cunditic ns. His e.ct is 
concerned with objective things and objective results which are 
not entirely subject to his piesent determination; and not the least 
objective and indcpimdently presented to him. among these, are 
that moral tradition and those habits and sentiments which play 
so large a part in determining what he must do to preserve his 
own personal integrity, i.e. in giving to certain ctmtemplatod acts 
the appearance of moral value and dLsvaliie. In the light, therefore, 
ot this analysis the objective criterion of moral value can only very 
^ntatively be formulated in terms of specific t>pes of act. Its 
essential cliaracter is rather that of the duty of each individual to 
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be true to the consistent and enlightened development of his ovrn 
personality. Once again the subjective criterion of value must be 
the light by which we pursue the objective. 

Now nothing have we said, so far, of the place of altruism in the 
moral life. For our moral satisfaction, it is only necessary that our 
altruistic aims should find a sufficient place in a well-knit and con- 
sistently lived personality. It is noteworthy that the Greeks gave 
no such prominent place to the virtue of benevolence as do modern 
thinkers, some of \vhora are inclined to define moral good as social 
good. It is, indeed, to the founder of Christianity that the world 
owes the conception of the supreme value of universal brotherly 
love; and it seems to me that the recognition of a peculiar worth 
in edtruism depends upon a value experience which is religious 
rather than merely ethical. An action is characterized by the 
experience of moral value when its more immediate end appears 
to the subject to be in harmony with the ultimate end of the per- 
sonality, implicitly or explicitly present to consciousness. It is 
characterized by the experience of religious value when it appears 
to the subject to be in hiirmony with a wider end to which his 
personality itself is to be regarded as a means. I would agree with 
Durkheim* that when the savage in his totemic ceremonies sinks 
his individuality in that of the tribe he has an experience of gcnuiiK* 
religious value even if the totem is no more than a symbol of the 
tribe. And I think w'c must agree with Auguste Comte that Humanity 
may be a real object of religious devotion. For the immediate 
criterion of religious value, as of all value, is purely subjective. So, 
if the totem or an idejdizcd Humanity arc conceived as constituiiii{{ 
the siipra-individutd end, then the devotitm of the personalily, in 
w-hat seems to the person to be harmony with that end, will con- 
stitute an apparent harmony of the nearer with this remoter cjk!. 
and so wear the appearance of value. 

In the case of the other types of value we saw that, though the 
criterion of each individual is subjective, yet there certainly are 
objective conditions determining objective standards of value. Hut 
in the case of rcligi(;us value the existence of these objoiiive con- 
ditions is not quite so obvious unlc.ss wc confine ourselves to the 
standpoint of Positivism, or, as it is now called, Humanisin. Some 
people have convinced themselves that they may be discovered by 
metaphysics; and the historic religions teach that they are revealed 
by miracle. Hut the real touchstone by wdiich man has felt his way 
to the formulation of objective standards in religion (i.e. to the 
definition of the nature of the supra-individmU end and the con- 
ditions of its existence and of individual harmony with it) is tho 
subjective criterion itself, i.e. the actual experience of value in the 
* E. Durkheim: Elementary Forms of the Religions Life. 
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submission of his personality to a supra-individual end, variously 
conceived. The conception of that supra-individual end — ^totem, 
Humanity, Zeus, Brahma, the Christian God — ^which contains in 
his religious experience the greatest possibilities of value is the one 
which he regards as objectively sound. The religious man treats his 
value experience as a clue to the nature of reality of an importance 
equal to that of his sense experience. 

Thus in religion, as in all other realms of value experience, while 
the immediate criterion is subjective, the value is experienced as a 
quality of the object concerned and is seen to be affected by objective 
conditions, more or less clearly perceived, which determine objective 
standards, which are themselves tentatively approached in critical 
experimentation with the subjective standard. The understanding 
of vjilue as the harmony ol nearer and remoter ends, and the recog- 
nition of interest as having its own continuous and ultimate end, 
enable us to explain the knotty problem presented by the elements 
o[ subjectivity and objectivity in our axiological experience, without 
entirely surrendering the standpoint of the interest theory of value. 
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REFERENCE 


Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN 

In a scientific discussion of the processes which we (or some of u.s) 
designate "vital,” attention is concentrated on an interpretation 
of that which happens within a relational system of physical influ- 
ence. In a scientific discussion of the processes which we reflectively 
distinguish as "m(Titnl,” attention is directed to what occurs in a 
relational system of psychological reference. We should seek to dis- 
tinguish each from the other in any given context where both arc 
in evidence. 

In such a psycho-physical or psycho-biological context, that 
which observabl}' happens often calls for a blended interpretation in 
terms of physical influence and in terms of psychological reference. 
One may, for example, act in response to some current mode of 
physical influence but also with mental reference to some future 
state of affairs. None the less, each relational fi(*ld should be can-fiilly 
distinguished from the? other. And in dealing with those liviiij? 
organisms which differ in status from ourselves we should distinguish 
their biological status, as recipients of physical influence, from their 
psychological status, as centre's from which mental refen'nco is 
*‘projicient.” In plants, for instance, there may be little or no 
prospective reference on their part to a future state of affairs. To 
inorganic things such as molecules, crystals, or jfliotographic pl.it«r, 
we do not impute either retrosjx*ctive reference to the past or 
prospective reference to the future. 

Let us, then, briefly consider influence and reference as dilferinp; 
but co-relatcd kinds of relatc*dness within that which wc speak of 
as the constitution of nature. And h't us take physical influence first. 
One commonly thinks of it (or of what I here mean by it) as passing 
from some "tliis,” it may be a distant source of radiation, to .some 
"that” which is recipient thenjof, for example, a photographic plate. 
Not until the* radiant influence impinges on the plate does some- 
thing new and not(;worthy happen. And what then happens and is 
then specially noteworthy is a reaction of the recipient plate. Ihis 
reaction discloses to an adequately trained ob.'server the chemical 
nature of the plate and that specific kind of physical influence to 
which it responds in accordance with this nature. 

So too if in place of such a sensitized plate the recipient is a 
human cyo backed up by a highly organized nervous system, w la 
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then happens is a yet more complex reaction which discloses 
the biochemical nature of the living recipient and the kind of 
physical influence to which it is so organized as selectively to 
respond. 

In this case, however, there may be (let us now assume that there 
is) not only the physiological outcome of that specific kind of radiant 
influence which adequately stimulates the retina, but contempora- 
neous therewith, psychological reference to that which we speak of 
as an object of vision. One here turns from body-story to mind- 
story. In this case perceptive or unreflective reference betokens the 
relation which (as we commonly say) connects someone seeing, for 
example, and somewhat seen. In other cases reflective reference con- 
nects someone knowing or thinking with somewhat known or 
thought of. But in cither case reference (or what I here mean by 
reference) as such h«as its genetic origin within the confines of the 
living organism on receipt of some physical influence and in alliance 
with physiological changes, neural or other, consequent thereon. 
And in any case if there is no one in some way minding, perceptively 
or otherwise, there is nothing minded — nothing to which there is 
the psychological relation of reference. Hence in the absence of a 
mind in concomitant alliance with a living body no psychological 
system of reference is in being. 

'I'his docs not imply that in the absence of what we speak of as 
reference thereto there is no system of influence — no pliysical world. 
It implies only that in the absence of such reference thereto there 
would be no knowledge of that world based on acquaintance 
th(T(‘Avith. 

Oiir reflective aim, then, should be carefully to distinguish that 
closed system of inlliuuice which we call the plu’sical world from that 
coniplcmcntary system of reference on which our knowledge thereof 
is founded. 

As a matter of perceptual experience one commonly claims to be 
a receptive of physical influence and thereon distributive of such 
influence. But though perceptive refenmee is directed to that which 
one speaks of as some source of influence — to what we call “Sirius,” 
for example — there is no passage of reference from one’s mind to the 
star Sirius analogous to the physical pa.ssagc of influence from the. 
star to one's retina. None the less, in this tj^pical transaction the 
psychological relation of reference is opposite in “sense” to the 
Physical relation of influence. The fonner is to Sirius; the latter is 
Fom Sirius. Here, too, the terms in relation under influence — Sirius 
the retina — are both physical. Under reference, however, at 
cast one term in the cognitive relation is not physical but mental. 

it is an open hypothesis (which 1 for one accept) that both 
erms as thus related are mental. 
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I-et us assume that in interpreting influence one starts with the 
common-sense belief in the continuant existence of a physical world 
in which there are diverse "organisms" (under Mr. Whitehead's 
extended usage of this word) each of which is receptive of influence 
from others and distributive of influence to others. One may subse- 
quently try to keep in touch with that new thought-picture of tin? 
deeper relational tissue of physical events which has thus far been 
disclosed by modern science. 

But in concurrently interpreting reference one starts with the no 
less common-sense belief that some "organisms" other than our- 
selves are referent centres (i.e. centres from which reference is 
"projicient"). On further inquiry, however, one may perchance 
have l)ecn led by Leibniz and others in the past and by Mr. White- 
head and others to-day to go beyond this common-sense belief ; or, 
at any rate, to consider the grounds on which they have been hid to 
believe that all "organisms," not-living and living without exception, 
are (in what after Leibniz one may call their "monadic" capacity) 
in some wise referent centres or centres which oxcmipUfy that which 
Lotze probably meant by "taking note of" and that which Mr. 
Wliitehead now speaks of as "prehension." 

This may be regarded as a speculative theory. The basal assump- 
tion is that, throughout nature, correlative with the physical 
influence of "this" pattern of events on "that" recipient "organism” 
(living or not living) there is reference (of an incipicuitly nicnt.il 
kind) projicient from the recipient organism to the objective situa- 
tion. Presumably such monadic reference (if such there be) is neither 
prospective nor retrospective but is nvstricted to a momentary 
"now" in the fluent phase of the reception of influence in passage. 
If so, it is hard to sec what empirical evidence can be addiici d in 
support of this imputation of reference as occurrent on the part of 
a not-living thing — on the part of the moon, for example, ns 
receptive of a pattern of gravitative influence. 

Let us, then. Relegate to a philosophical suspense account any 
further consideration of this speculative vision of one all-embracing 
system of re{i;umce co-ordinate with, and complementary to, the 
all-embracing system of physical influence. That liraves us with that 
which I mean by mental reference on the part of living organisms, 
or at any rate some of them. 

But what arc we to include under mental reference in the sense 
here intended? I should distinguish, in ascending order, three modes 
of refenincc — sentient, jKTceptivc, and reflective. But others— Mr. 
Broad, for example, in his able book on Mind and Its Place tn 
Nature — restrict their u.sc of the word "reference" to the rcflectnc 
stage of mental development. Justifijibly, no doubt, from this pom^ 
of view Mr. Broad regards the sensing of a sensum (the pure sensa 
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tion of a noise or a patch) as objective but non-referential 
(pp. 305-6, cf. p. 151). From my point of view such sentient related- 
ncss is typically referential as genetically contributory to the evolu- 
tion of an emergent system of reference which, in us, becomes in 
due course reflective and is then characterized by judgment and 
belief. 

On this understanding the question arises: To what is there 
reference at any stage of its expanding development? The traditional 
answer to this question is : That to which there is such reference, in 
any mode thereof, is what by common consent we speak of as 
"objective.” And it is thus objective to him whom we agree to call 
“tlie subject.” Such, in brief, is the classical manner of reflectively 
interpreting “the cognitive rcLition” which, on these terms, holds 
between "subje<'t” and “object,” whenever someone minding is in 
face of somewhat that is then and there minded. 

On these terms the traditional differentiation of the subject as 
minding from objects as minded — ^a distinction now so familiar as 
to lie commonly taken as typically primitive — is known by us only 
as a late <mtcome of our reflective thought. And for this reflective 
thought the subject as minding (or, at any rate, somewhat ade- 
quately repn'sentative thereof) must itself be objectively minded. 
It must itsi’lf be an object of thought. That object of thought which 
thus represents the siibject as minding, say, on some past or some 
future occasion, is what we have learnt to call the conscious "self” 
to which there is now objective reference — retrospective or pro- 
spective — in a reflective field of thought. Hence only at the self- 
conscious stage of mental development can subjective minding be 
not only “enjoyed” but also contemplated in representative form. 

But genetically preceding, and thereafter underlying, such 
reflective procedure is the unrcflective cognition which we attribute 
to the infant and the animal at an earlier stage of naive perception. 
A further question thus arises. When the cognitive relation (of 
someone minding to somewhat minded) is in being at the non- 
rcflcctive stage of mental development, what is it that we speak of 
as a mind. To this question one of two answers may be given. Let 
me thus state them. Some may elect to define a mind as that 
system of processes which constitutes the subject’s experience in 
minding. These processes (in perceiving, for example) are typically 
mcnttil; but that which is minded or unreflectively perceived, is, 
they say, no less typically non-mental. (Hirers elect to define a miny 
as the whole system of relational reference which includes not onld 
the subject in process of referring to this or that object but also 
objects to which there is cognitive reference on his part, 
there .seem, then, to be two definitions of mind and of that which 
designated “mental.” Each of us should say frankly which of them 
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he accepts as a stance for further discussion, without presuming to 
demand of others like acceptance. 

I am one of those who accept the latter. For me, therefore, any 
given object of reference is no less mental than is the subjective 
procedure of him who refers to it. As objective it is "in mind.** 
But, for me, it is thus "in mind” (as Berkeley said), "by way of 
idea,” in contrast with "in mind by way of attribute” — ^i.e. as 
characterizing the subject in process of minding. 

But that which is thus in mind by way of idea (in Berkcley*s 
sense) may indicate the presence of something that is physically 
non-mental within the system of influence. This or that somewhat, 
say "Sirius,” may be a radiant centre of influence on the body and 
a focal centre of reference from someone as subject. Hence it is 
legitimate to claim that any given somewhat may be both, so long 
as due stress is laid on the radical distinction of physical things in 
the field of influence from psychological objects in the field of 
reference. 

In thus including within the mind not only all processes of sub- 
jectively minding but all that is objectively minded as together 
constituting a psychological system of reference to be abstractively 
distinguished from the physical system of influence, one no longer 
asks whether the so-called primary, secondary, or tertiary qualities 
assigned to this or that object (say its shape, colour, and beauty) 
are mental or non-mental, for one has already defined them as 
objectively mental within the system of reference, whatever may be 
the non-mental status which may be assigned to their phj'sical 
counterparts within the system of influence. For us, then, the cardinal 
point for emphasis is that, apart from the cognitive relation, no one 
of them comes into being in such wise as to be designated ‘'objectively 
mental” in the psychological sense of this cxpnission; none can 
afford an instance of the emergence of novelty (if such there be) 
within the system of reference — that is, within that system which 
we on our part define as a mind. 

Two rather technical questions here arise. First, is that which is 
subjectively in mind — ^when one is pcjrcciving Sirius, let us say-- 
"identical** with some vital process (predominantly neural) which 
concurrently occurs within one's body.^ Secondly, is the sensible 
quality of that which is objectively in mind, as perceived, "identical 
with a physical property of the material thing which stimulates some 
sensory organ of the body? Before one says Yes in either case one 
must inquire what such an "identity hypothesis" is held to imply- 
If its acceptance entails the rejection of so radioed a distinction^ 
is, for us, that between physical influence on and within the bo y 
and mental reference from subject to object, then in neither case 
can w'e, on our part, say Yes. 
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But we, on our part, may substitute for this identity hypothesis 
a different h3^thesis. On this hypothesis we submit that “concom- 
itant with" seeing, for example, there are ph3^iological processes in 
the living body; and that “co-related with” colour, as seen, there 
was a foregoing event in the more or less distant source of radiant 
influence which has entailed a specific biochemical reaction conse- 
quent on the reception of stimulation by the selective retina. The 
point for emphasis on our part is that, alike in minding and in the 
genesis of that which is objectively minded, the accompanying vital 
processes are within the body. 

Within the body, then, are those biochemical events in the 
system of influence which arc concomitant with the appearance of 
colour in the accompanying system of psychological reference. Until 
such biochemical events are in being there is, on this hypothesis, no 
reference of colour to anything external to the body. In other words 
there is, on this hypothc.sis, no transmission of colour, as a property 
of a material or non-mental thing — a ruby or sapphire, for e.Kample 
—by means of that radiant influence which is received by the 
retina. 

On a different hypothesis, however (nowadays widely accepted), 
colour as non-mental is thus transmitted; it does in some way pass 
from the material thing which influences the retina to the bio- 
chemical constituents of the living organism; it does not have being 
(as colour) only within the psychological system of reference. 

The latter hypothesis leads us back to that definition of mind in 
accordance with which the adjective "mental” is applicable only to 
the subjective processes tliat occur when someone is minding wuth 
consequent emphasis on the non-mental status of the secondary 
qualities of material things as given to perception. Here then the 
question arises: Should wc (on this hypothesis) speak of the non- 
mcntal nuterial thus perceived as thereby “possessed by mind"? 
And, if so, what does such “possession” imply? For an answer one 
naturally turns to Space, Time and Deity. One thert learns that the 
phrase “possession by mind” is so used by Mr. Alexander as to 
cany a specialized meaning. It is so used by him as always to imply 
^t the mind which enters into possession is distinctively reflective 
in its e,xercise of judgment (Vol. II, pp. 217, 242-3, 294-5, 304 )* 

In so far as, or so long as, any instance of minding is assignable 
to the lower and predominantly sensory status in instinctive or 
^reflective experience, what is concurrently perceived is still, for 
Mr- Alexander, typically non-mental. On thc.se terms, therefore, 
the secondary qualities of things — ^their colour and scent, for 
w^ple— are wholly of “material” origin and nowise depend for 
oe character of their being on the compresence of someone who 
sensory acquaintance with them. Here no “intrusion of mind” 
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(p. 216) plays any part in their natural genesis. They afford "real 
appearances" (p. 184) of the non-mental system of events and thus 
partially or selectively reveal the physical nature of the "material’* 
given to one's mental perception. 

But whenever an appearance is in some measure tainted by 
"illusion/' in that measure there is such intnision of mind, though 
it is not always so designated. Still "our illusions," so we are told, 
"are always in a manner artefacts of our own and their reality in 
the form which they possess is owing to the mind which enter- 
tains them" (p. 227). Hence in the genesis of all illusory appearance 
a new factor — a distinctively mental factor — ^plays a noteworthy 
part. This mental factor entails some distorted misacqiiaintance 
with the non-mental thing, or the material situation, as it "really” 
(i.e. physically) is independently of such intrusion of mind. The 
salient point for due emphasis here is that in illusory percef)tion, as 
such, there is always some modification or distortion of the non- 
mental world as it actually or physically is, independently of our 
reference thereto. Nay, more. In so far as revival in memory is 
always in some degree distorted (p. 218), such distortion in all per- 
ceptive e.xpectation is attributable to the "intrusion of mind” (or its 
equivalent), as generating a mental "artefact." 

When we pass, however, from unreflective to reflective pron?(lure, 
and feel justified in recognizing the efft^ctive presence of jiidgineiit 
and what this entails, then, {ind not till then, does there coiik' on 
to the scene that later "possession by mind" which implies fur more 
than the precedent "intrusion of mind." Not onl}' is tluTe some 
distortion of "the real appearance," there is also a "blend” of re- 
flective minding with the non-mental material thus minded. 'I his 
"blend" of the mental and the non-mental in a reflertiv(‘ ih ld ‘»i 
reference gives genetic origin to that which we name "value" wliich 
has no being in evolutionary existence save as possessed In soin** 
mind in which there has hocn developed the recpiisile capacity of 
thoughtful judgment. 

On these terms and from this point of view that which wo com- 
monly speak of as "value" comes into evolutionary existence (or, 
as I say, emerges) in a specialized field of reference. In this field it 
takes form as a new empirical character which, under judgment, 
we assign to such psychological objects as are possesseddiy mind in 
the manner described. And the natural genesis of this distinct i\e 
character is interpreted as a blending of mind (as possessing) ^vitIl 
some pattern of material, not only afforded to perception through 
appropriate channels of phy.sical influence, but so pos.sesscd by min 
as thereby to acquire value. . 

It mav, however, be .said that no such interpretation of the natura 
genesis of value as an empirical character can throw any lighf 
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the ontological status of value in an abiding hierarchy of generating 
forms which arc (in Mr. Whitehead's phrase) so ingressive into actual 
situations in concrcsccnt advance as to render them expressive of 
the relevant Potentiality of Ultimate Being. That is so. Value as an 
empirical character which is new in temporal advance cannot be 
identical with (though it may be due to) that which has eternal 
subsistence in an abiding Realm of Forms. If empirical value is, as I 
say, "emergent" (cf. Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 304), it 
should be distinguished from ontological value as "ingressive.” All 
that one can (and may still) claim is that, since ontological value 
does come within the wide domain of philosophical thought, it (or 
some concept representative thereof) comes also within the field 
of psychological reference and thus becomes known by us as reflec- 
tively possessed by mind with the reality which such possession 
by mind entails. 

For it must not be supposed that the dependence of the commonly 
recognized instances of empirical value on the evolutionary advent 
of full possession by mind as capable of judging, excludes them from 
the expanding realm of comprehensive reality. On the contrary, 
through their genesis, this realm ofevolvingreality (not only />Ays/c^i//v 
“rcnl”) gains a new empirical character which had no being prior 
to that blending of the mental and the non-mental which possession 
by mind implies. Hence, consequent thereon, the object itself 
acquires value Jis possessed by the subject ; the subject acquires value 
as possessing the obj<‘Ct ; and on both counts the blende d reality is 
newly enriched (cf. p. 302). 

If, as I venture to hojxs my brief summary of the salient points 
in this thesis is substantially correct, it does, I think, lay due em- 
pha^is on certain characterizing features which distinguish the more 
highly nrflective from the unrelleclive levels of n*fcreutial experience ; 
and it does .show how reflective posses.sion by a mind which is 
caj)ablc of judgment makes a real difference in that whicli is thus 
minded in bestowing on it a so-called tertiary (piality, such as beauty 
or truth or goodne.ss, for example. There may be difficulties which 
preclude my acceptance of the underlying definition of mind as sub- 
jective only and tlierefore restricted to enjoyment (cognitive and 
other) in process of minding. I may find it hard to grasp the e.xact 
manner in which the mental process concerned in appreciating the 
heauty of a melody can "blend" with the non-mental material 
fransmitted from a distance by means of wireless influence. Still 
some kind of blending there is. And for my thought it takes form 
m a blended interpretation in terms which do justice alike to influence 
to reference. Such a blended interpretation in terms of influence 
of reference docs seem to lx what physicists, biologists, psycho- 
ogists, and logicians endeavour to formulate when they meet in 
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joint session to consider the modem outlook on natural science as a 
whole and as seen from diverse points of view on complementary lines 
of approach. 

But rather than here attempting more explicitly to indicate some 
of the difficulties which preclude me from unreservedly accepting 
a blend of the mental and the non-mental as defined by one whom 
in large measure I follow as my guide and master— difficulties which 
he and others are able to surmount — ^let me in conclusion revert to 
the alternative definition of mind in accordance with which the 
adjective “mental" may be applied (with suitably adverbial quali- 
fications), both to the processes which occur in all instances of sub- 
jectively minding and to that which is in any way objectively 
minded. On this definition whatsoever is minded, whether reflectively 
or unrcflectively, is thereby in some wise "possessed by mind." As 
thus possessed (in this comprehensive sense) it is no longer what it 
was aforetime — that is, prior to and independently of such posses- 
sion. That which has beauty, or truth, for example, docs no doubt 
acquire this referential value as possessed by mind in reflectively 
appreciating it with aesthetic joy, or in intellectually judging it to 
be worthy of belief. But the shape of an object of vision or of touch 
is also, in a wide sense, possessed by mind in unrcflectively perceiving 
it. Colour, too, is possessed by mind at the yet lower level of dirext 
sensory acquaintance therewith. One may say: Anything that is in 
some way objectively in mind — seen, heard; imaged, thought of; 
remembered, expected; aesthetically appreciated or intellectually 
accepted — is in that way possessed by mind, and in that way conies 
within a field of psychological reference. 

It is thus within a system of reference, as distinguished from llu* 
co-relatcd .system of influence, that minding and what is iniiulcfl 
alike have being, and alike, as I think, afford evidence of the tmier- 
gcnce of novelty in the genetic advance of evolution both plijsifal 
and mental. 

But the evidence in support of unpredictable novelty as emergent 
on both sides of the account — subjective novelty in minding no less 
than objective novelty in that which is minded — presupposes a 
"blended interpretation" in which neither influence nor reference is 
abstractively ignored. Few evolutionists ignore the part which 
influence plays in the concresccnt advance of world-events. But there 
arc some who are prone to ignore the complementary part which 
reference plays in a scientific interpretation of these events. 

So we must ask this final question: Can we enter on a discussion 
of the system of influence, as physically interpreted, without rctro' 
spective reference to events which, as we infer, have existed in the 
past, and prospective reference to events which, as we believe, wi 
exist in the future? 
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If we cannot do so — and there are many who hold, with David 
Hume of old and with Professor Max Planck to-day, that any con- 
sideration of relational causation involves a discussion of the v^idity 
of prediction under prospective reference; if we cannot do so, it is 
only as in some way "possessed by mind" that the nature of the 
system of influence in the physical world is partially "revealed" to 
scientific knowledge and thought or even to unrcflcctive perception. 
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Professor Arnold To3nibee's Outlook 

HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A., D.Lit. 

Professor Toynbee observes in his Sti*dy of History^ that as he 
walked down ^Vhitchall one day in the spring of 1918, and passed 
the Board of Education offices which had been commandeered for 
a new department of the War Office, “improvised in order to make 
an intensive study of trench warfare," he found himself repeating 
the passage from St. Matthew's Gospel: 

"When ye therefore shall see the abomination of desolation spoken 
of by Daniel the ftophet stand in the holy place (whoso readeth 
let him understand) . . . then shall be great tribulation, such as was 
not since the beginning of the world to this time. . , . And except 
those daj's should be shortened, there should no flesh be .saved." 

The prophecies of religious genius which seize upon our imagina- 
tion when first heard so that they can never be forgotten but recur 
at historic moments, often seem to have a historic fulfilment, berati.se 
their spiritual intensity rhythmically meets an experience similar 
in profundity to that which called them forth, and the factual 
differences fade away. Strict fulfilment of religious prophet ies there 
has not been in history. Neither have all the methods of philo.snpIiy, 
or of scientific history when turned tosvards the future, taken us 
much beyond the question, “Watchman, what of the night?” 

Successful prediction is a means of verification of hypotheses m 
science. The type of prediction based on a survey of history which 
seeks to understand its essential significance, and the true nature 
of civilization, w’ould be dilferent. On the one hand, no such exact 
verification of law or generalization in occurrences as science demaads 
is conceivable in history, unless in very narrow fields, of spccid 
events. This is primarily because the ultimate constituents of history 
are wholly individuid, and once for all. On the other hand, the aim 
of historical prophecy would be to discern whether the resil and inner 
sources of historic development are such as necessarily to o]x?rate 
in the future as in the past, rather than to examine the question 
what events may be expected to occur assuming that those sources 
remain unchanged. The immense difficulty and the failures hitherto 
of historic prophecy arc due, then, not so much to the inconceivable 
complexity 0^ the data, as to the nature of the subject with wlucn 
the forecast would be concerned. The data are only to he fo’an 
r Volume III, pp. 167-168. 
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in experience, but what the experience has to reveal is the nature 
of those forces which have made history, the human selves struggling 
to transcend animal experience, and realize more fully the values 
which they find in the event process, the alien, contingent, or 
“senseless*' conditions,* of which they must take account or perish 
spiritually, if not physically. The inquiry then demands categories 
of investigation of another type than those of science. The investi- 
gator is assisted by all his human knowledge. The great interpre- 
tations of life which have proceeded from genius in drama and 
epic, in religious myth and moral philosophy, will help to equip 
him. By the art and literature of different races light may be thrown 
on the nature of the creative mind in the experiments of civilization. 
These various sources of interpretation of man's endeavours to 
enrich his experience with value may be more illuminating if com- 
pared with each other. Nor must the fields of historic fact, in records, 
in archaeological remains, in scientific histories, be neglected. 

Since it is the function of philosophy to criticize the forms and 
categories which make knowledge possible in the various depart- 
ments. the examination of the categories or principles for the inter- 
pretation of history which result from insight gained in the ways 
thus indicated would seem to be the business of philosophy. It is 
a very different relation of philosophy to history from that assumed 
in the philosophies of the a priori schools. For these start from 
the postulate that metaphysical, logical, or ethical principles neces- 
sitate that history should be of such and such a character. They 
compel therefore tJic reinterpretation of historical phenomena which 
appear inconsistent with the required conclusions, or resort to the 
faith that with complete knowledge the inconsistencies would dis- 
appear. Sucli philosophies are discredited to-day. Equally with the 
attempts to treat the sequence of history as capable of being brought 
under universal laws, comparable to those of the empirical sciences, 
they e.xhibit the fallacy p<unted out by Aristotle in his rule of 
method.* "It is not possible to demonstrate (in one kind of know- 
ledge) with the principles belonging to another." Yet in the case 
of historic knowledge, on account of the very universality of the 
subject-matter, since everything comes to us as history, the more 
manifold and varied the .sources of our categories the greater their 
adequacy. Even certain a priori postulates may l)e found indis- 
pensable. Such is the postulate that "value caniu^t perish out of 
the \vorld,"3 which, in relation to human experience, signifies that 
civilization in some form will endure. 

T K * in Professor Whitehead's terminology [AJvtiituu's of I tlriis), 

A nave elsewhere used the term "blind." 

* posterior Analytics, Book I, Cluu ter VII. 

^Hef in this principle is HOlTding's definition of religion. 
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Professor Toynbee's analysis of the genesis and growth of civiliza* 
tions exhibits in a strikingly original way the power referred to above 
of using the fruits of profound experience of life in its great aspects 
for the construction of principles of explanation. He has so far 
published only the first three volumes of a work which is to comprise 
thirteen. But there is enough here to enable some estimate of the 
philosophical value of the categories employed, and to inquire 
whether they are such as to make possible prophecy of the kind 
proper to history. Only a few examples can be selected for tliis 
inquiry, but the spirit of the interpretation, in spite of the rich 
variety in the choice of symbolic ideas to illuminate the unconscious 
processes of a people's development, seems fundamentally the same 
throughout. 

First it must be noted that Professor Toynbee takes as the “social 
unit” societies, not states. These societies which have a common 
civilization form “the intelligible objects” of historical study, whilst 
"national” or “city” states are parts of these. But, again, all the 
societies which histoiy proper studies, are related to each other in 
the sense that “they are all representatives of a single species of 
society.” This is the .species of civilized societies, or civilizations, 
as distinguished from primitive societies. Of the species there are 
five living civilizations. Western, Orthodox Christian, Islamic, Hindu, 
and Far Eastern— and fourteen that arc now extinct.' He rejects 
emphatically the misconception of “The Unity of Civilization.” 
The thesis that the present unification of the world on a W» stcin 
basis is the consummation of a single continuous process which 
accounts for the whole of human history requires a \i(jlcnt distortion 
of historical facts and a dra.stic limitation of the historhin’s field 
of vision.” Perhaps to the historical grounds he gives for tliis 
negation of the doctrine of the Unity of Civilization we may add 
one based on the philosophic principle (which Professor 'J'oyiihci’ 
also recognizes) that the ultimate sources of civilization are tlic 
creative selves in any society. In my view it is the subject selves 
who are the true constituents of history, but I should agree with 
him that societies must be taken as the main otijects with which 
history as a great branch of knowledge is concerned, for the 
individual selves are not fully knowablc. Now these ultimate sources 
are in their very nature unique, and all events in which they are 
concerned are individual and never repeated. It follow's that wben 
through the pioneer advance and fellow-working of such personalities 
in the construction of higher forms of living, civilizations have 
arisen, they will be essentially individual in their character. A 
unity of civi'Ization would then mean that all forms except one 

« The iiittnber is later given as twenty-one by division of tlie "Ortaodo* 
Christian" and the "Far Eastern" Societies. 
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were extinct. This distinctness will not, of course, as Professor 
Toynbee points out, prevent their comparison. His views that 
{a) Jill representatives of the species civilization are philosophically 
contemporaneous, and (6) all are philosophically equivalent, are 
also important. The first follows from the position that Time is 
relative, the second from the position that value is intrinsically 
subjective, and the members of each civilization will hold, if not 
that theirs is the only civilization that exists, at least that it is 
the only civilization that possesses any value. The relativity of value 
to the age and society must be admitted. The problem whether this 
relativity can be overcome, to the point of asserting one principle 
that shows itself to be absolute, is the chief philosophical problem 
in relation to the continuance of civilization and the survival of 
any one form. It appears that if there is such a principle it must 
lie in the nature of personality, the ultimate source of civilization. 
Some comparison of civilizations in respect to their value would 
then be philosophically justified, the criterion being the presence 
of creative personality and the promise of its increased control of 
alien factons. This is, I think, in harmony with Professor Toynbee's 
main views as to the genesis and growth of civilizations. He insists, 
indeed, in Vol. I, that all civilizations hitherto developed must 
on a philosophic view be regarded as “approximately equal to one 
another." Yet in a later volume (III) he is able to state the con- 
clusion that "a given series of successful responses to successive 
challenges'* (which make possible any civilization) may be taken 
as a manifestation of growth, “in so far as the action tends to shift 
from the field of the external environment — to the for iiiieritur of 
the growing personality or the growing civilization." And this would 
enable a comparison in respect to value. 

Let us now examine certain of the principles of explanation which 
run through the work. The first broad distinction between the 
primitive and the civilized society is that the former appears to 
be static, the latter dynamic. But this contrast is found to be not 
permanent and fundamental, but an ‘‘accident of the time and place 
of observation.’* All human societies must be, at different stages, 
both static and dynamic. Tin' primitive must once have been in 
motion, those that have entered upon the process of civilization 
Will at some time come to rest. The mutation of primitive societies 
into civilizations, however, involves a “transition from a static 
condition to a dynamic activity." IVofessor Toynbee illustrates the 
recognition of this process as a kind of alternation of slates in the 
nniycrsc, from modern philosophy (Gc'neral Smuts), from psycholog>-, 
ociotogy, Greek philosophy in Emivdocles* ebb and How of Love 
^ Strife, and from the Chine'^o opposition of “Yin and Yang.** 
izations in their genesis he descrites as “particular beats of a 
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general rhythmical pulsation which runs through the universe." If 
W'e compare the conception thus arrived at with Herbert Spencer's 
idea of progress as the passage from an undifferentiated, incoherent, 
indefinite homogeneity to a differentiated, coherent, definite hetero- 
geneity, we feel in Professor Toynbee's method the concreteness, 
the value quality, the spirit of the great experience of mankind, 
which is necessary to historic interpretation. Spencer gives us in 
contrast an abstract formula which can only be equated with n*iil 
progress by means of the hypothesis that increase of complexity 
is identical with increase of value. But this cannot be verified. The 
“dynamic and static" formula does not necessarily signify the human 
contrast of the struggle to a higher, and the passive accej)tancc‘ 
of existing conditions. But that this is the nerve of the contrast 
between civilization and primitive society is suggested by Professor 
Toynbee's image of the rock-climber who is going on to a higlu r 
ledge, whilst another lies prone on the ledge he has once reached 
by effort. This image reminds us that we must not ignore tiu' 
gigantic effort of "primitive" man in rising from the sub-human 
to the human. Another formula which even more essentially beIon#,^s 
to histor\’, as intrinsic to human expcTiencc, is that of "challenge 
and response." Professor Toynljee's introduction of this conception 
is still more philosophic in Plato's sense of the philosopher as "con- 
templating all time and all existence," than his introduction of the 
dynamic-static formula. It is, however, time* and existence as inter- 
preted bj’ religious and poetic genius that he surveys, fnuling in 
the greatest myths, allegori(*s, and dramas of human destiny th«.' 
"chalhuigc and response" motive. The plot of the myths to which 
he refers is an encounter l)etwe<*n two superhuman personalitis. s 
from which vast consecpienc^-s result for man, as in the Old Testament 
"Fall of Man," the Nx-w Testament "Kedemption of Man." the 
theme of Job, of Goetlui's Faust, of Aeschylus’s Prometheus, etc. He 
finds even in the astronomer's account of the origin of the Planets* 
once more the old myth of the encounter between the sun-gocl(lc.ss 
and her ravisher. Also in Darwinism with its internal factor of 
Variation and external factor of Natural Selection the conflict 
reappears. 

The outcome, in the language of mythology, is that "when one 
of God's creatures is tempted by the Devil, God Himself is thereby 
given the opportunity to re-create the world. . . . The Devil’s inter- 
vention has accomplished the transition from *Yin to Yang, 
static to dynamic." The rest in a state of seeming pi'acc and bhss, 
could not give way to a new activity of creation until the divint 
cqui1il)rium has been upset by the Satanic instability. Tlu; 
the conflict lx.*twcen God and Satan, of the ordeal and su 

* Sir James Jeans. 
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of the human protagonist, are gradually applied by Professor 
Toynbee to the harsh experience of the human race through its 
highest members in the genesis of civilization. Thus the savages 
who had wandered into a cold climate lacking clothes, houses, fire, 
and instead of retreating south, began to use their minds in inven- 
tion, made the first response to the challenge of the environment 
and learning through suffering took the first steps towards civiliza- 
tion. 'I'his idea is worked out in Professor Toynbee's analysis of 
tlie origins of the known civilizations. In every case he shows that 
it is the people who chose the harder way, the harder climatic 
conditions, relying on their own endurance and inventiveness, who 
stiirted or hastened the advance to the higher human life. The 
‘Vhallengc” came to them in the shape of difficulties which without 
new and unpredictable efforts could not have been overcome, whilst 
the overcoming brought with it other unforeseen gains. We may 
perhaps ask, Is the keynote of these events truly given in the myths 
and dramas? It is at least clear that those are true expressions or 
symbols of certain universal (haractoristics of history, and of 
spiritual experience, the vicarious sufferings of individuals and 
communities, the learning and strength won through suffering — 
if it is not too crushing (as the path of some races has been too hard). 
Tlie meaning of the author may Ix! taken to Ixi that genius having 
insight into the inner and \miversal principles of human life and 
history, the spiritual currents into which its raw material is taken 
up, expresses th(?se in great imaginative creations. The experience 
of “challenge and response” clearly' begins in the ultimate historic 
factors, the individual lives. From the point of view of the present 
wTiler, this is the r« ason for its display on a great scale in the 
building of civilizations, for the first realitv lies in the per- 
sonal striving. Nor is this inconsistent with Professor Toymbee's 
standpoint. But there is a tendency in his work to personify 
"civilization” or treat it as something more than the individuals 
who, like many' Atlases, "bear it up.” In a sense it is more than 
the individuals of any one time, for it consists in institutions and 
traditional modes of life the objectification of the energies of many 
generations. Yet it is nothing but stocks and stones and fading 
memories, except in so far as upborne and ensouled by the living 
minds of the present. Professor Toynbee does not conceive a society 
a being which has a life of its own beyond that of its members 
“^uch as Profes.sor Hartmann's “Objective Mind” — to take an 
example from recent philosophy.’ It is constituted, in his view, by 
activities of all its individuals. But for the student who takes 
his central theme the idea of nation, empire, civilization, etc., 
^ m must from the standpoint of liistoiy as record, the tendency' 
* Das Problem des Geistigen Sc ins. 
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is almost irresistible to treat these as the ultimates, and thereupon 
constructing “laws” of their processes, which are valid as postulates 
for knowledge, lose sight of the possibility of historic freedom. 

An interesting but rather doubtful analogy or even identity of 
principle between the experience of the in^vidual soul and the 
process of civilization is drawn by Professor To}mbee in the method 
of "withdrawal and return.”* This principle is shown to be at work 
in the lives of the most remarkable personalities. It is obviously 
found in individuals, prophets, saints, m3^tics, saviours of their 
people, great artists, and writers. The withdrawal from the world 
is followed by the return to be of signal service to their fellows, 
lire concept is then transferred to societies and nations. Here it 
seems to me the analogy fails. "Penalized minorities” withdraw, 
as for instance the English non-conformists after the Civil War, 
■from the time of the Restoration to that of the passage of the 
Reform Bill. They "withdraw into the realm of private business 
to return omnipotent as the authors of the Industrial Revolution.” 
The English Nation withdrew from continental entanglements in 
155S to return to European relations in 1914. The vital aspect of 
the withdrawal of the individual, is that he retreats from the world 
in order to find his own soul or perceive some vision or discover 
some truth which is hidden from him in the constant social dis- 
traction of his superficial nature. There is no parallel motive in the 
society. It withdraws from one type of activity no longer successful, 
and, concentrating on another by intensive cultivation, may make 
of this a new talent. This happens also in the individual life, but 
the withdrawal and return features in this kind of process are only 
similar in unessentials to those of the mystic, etc. Here it appears 
to me Professor Tojiibee overlooks the fact that the deepest 
experiences of personality cannot be transferred to a group of 
persons as such. 

As regards the problem of historic prophecy, more light will no 
doubt be cast on this author's position in later volumes. The method, 
as it has been indicated in the first three volumes, would not admit 
of any strict forecasts in a scientific sense. By what meiins shall 
we gauge the quality and degree of creative energy in the response 
of a people to the challenge of its environment, inanimate and 
human? This is the more impossible since Professor Toynbee takes 
the position to which, in his view, history has testified again and 
again, that it is the creative minority, namely individuals of genius, 
who are responsible for the origin and growth of civilizations. But 
the method does not inherently preclude a conclusion of probability 
that certain most universal features in the history of civilization 
will endure. Sue’’, is the principle that all civilizations will enter 

* Volume 111, p. 348. 
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upon a period of decay when the stage has been reached at which 
sufficient success prevents the further and fresh display of creative 
energy in response to new challenges. In his investigation of the 
principles of growth in civilizations. Professor Toynbee deals 
elaborately with expansion, and assembles many illustrations, from 
that of the Egyptian civilization to those of America before European 
invasion, in support of the position that expansion is no criterion 
of growth. He inclines in fact to the view that in the majority of 
cases true growth is found to be in inverse proportion to the expan- 
sion of a civilization. There appears to be some ambiguity in the 
notion of expansion and its relation to decay. In the early days 
of a people's development expansion to some extent seems a neces- 
sary movement, and Professor Toynbee dwells upon the cultural 
inspiration of the contact with new ground (Vol. I). Once the 
character of the civilization is determined, he appears to argue — 
expansion in general is concomitant with social disintegration 
(Vol. III). It may be, however, that the seed of disintegration did 
not lie in expansion, but in some other attendant condition, as for 
example, militarism— an instance which he himself gives. The 
phenomena included under expansion in fact require analysis, as 
do also the phenomena included under disintegration. This is 
especially evident in the criticism of the American civilization, 
where it is not clear whether Western civilization as a whole is 
lowered on account of the expansion over America, or whether the 
significant fact is the failure of the “new"' countries to originate 
a new civilization, or to develop in fresh forms the finer things of 
the old. It is evident that in relation to this phenomenon of expan- 
sion the severest test of the permanence of the Western civilization 
must be applied by Professor Toynbee. We are experiencing the 
unprecedented event of the expansion of a single civilization in 
some of its aspects, especially the economic and political— (the more 
superficial in his view) — over the whole globe. Is there any way 
of avoiding the conclusion that Western civilization is approaching 
its end in spite of the brilliance which still attends its activities? 
Is this the brUliance of a setting sun? He can point to many signs 
of disillusionment in regard to the mechanical triumphs in which 
it has excelled, and many cases in history in which a high culture 
has not been characterized by a high level of mechanical develop- 
ment. The problem will clearly receive further consideration in the 
later part dealing with “The ProsfHJcts of the Western Civilization." 
At present the chief outcome of i*is remarkable Study seems to be 
as follows. The principle of historic necessity is in the ascendant 
^here the historian's voice alone speaks. On the one hand a survey 
of the rise and fall of civilizations shows no single one to possess 
enduring conditions of stability. On the other, profound analysis 
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does not support the view, that all former civilizations were but 
preparations or steps in the ladder culminating in our own, which 
therefore might be an exception to the general law and expected 
to survive. Professor To3aibee does not appear to give much weight 
to the consideration of the incalculable fragmentariness of our 
knowledge of history in relation to the lost knowledge of the past 
and the unknown of the future, but he recognizes it as a historian 
in so far as he never takes up a dogmatic position in the limitation 
of possibilities of the future. And when his voice is that of a philo- 
sopher, the principle of historic freedom appears on the horizon. 
By this I mean that in the words of the philosopher to whom he 
most frequently refers, M. Bergson, the “gates of the future arc 
open." From this standpoint the essential is, as he very finely argues, 
that the spiritual principle of persontdity is the true source of 
civilization. The philosopher is not abandoning experience in 
affiming this truth, but he is viewing experience on its inner sid(». 
as the subject who is akin to its deeper origins can view it. He 
may see therefore possibilities of novelty of which the historian 
cannot take account. The philosopher's exptrience, whilst it 
cannot contradict the historian’s, may have a quality which suggests 
a deeper and more universal principle than the historian’s “social 
law." This principle gaining strength in the contest with the last 
"challenge" of the human environment, the mechanical civilization 
may, before it is too late, create a "response” which will save 
civilization. It might be suggested, in conclusion, that ProTf's^or 
Toynbee's animus against some of the forms taken by the Western 
civilization seems to cause him U) pass over certain signs (jf the 
reaction against these inspired by the perscjiial principle, and to 
give insufficient recognition to its remarkable expressi«>iis in m' jlcrn 
life. 
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IVAN W. BROOKS. 

Since the death of Cezanne in 1906, there has been throughout the 
world of European art a general reawakening of a sense of the neces- 
sity for constructive (Qualities in piiinting. Whereas our fathers were 
content to speak of the "composition” of a picture, in our own day 
it is more usiuil to speak of its construction. Composition, after all, 
is a comparatively loose and elastic term implying a generally 
harmonious arrangement of the massed effect of light and dark, a 
juxtaposition of contrasting and balanced tones, sufficiently logical 
in their placing as to give a general sense of repose and unity to the 
work as a whole. Composition was generally understood to be 
dependent upon instinct and good taste on the part of the painter, 
and, as such, it was looked upon as a thing that could not be taught 
by rule of thumb. Like a sense of colour, a student either had it or 
he had not; and, bej’ond attempting to guard him from glaring 
error, there was little that a teacher of art could do for him in this 
department of his training. Perspective, which is governed by definite 
inathematicid rules, could be taught in detail as an aid to composi- 
tion, but the scase of composition itself must be allowed to develop 
in the student according to his talent for this side of his work. 
Composition classes were indeed a part of his curriculum, but the 
criticism which a student received at such classes amounted, in 
practice, to little more than general advice, given by the teacher, 
from his ripe experience and his develoix’d sense oftheright and wrong 
in this matter, to the unmatured taste of the student. It was under- 
stood that composition could not exist without a general sense of 
order, but it was understood in a much looser sense than is implied 
by the compiiratively modern use of the word “construction” that 
lias replaced it. The artist of the modern school or scliools vl thought 
(for there is no one modem school) will have none of the old happ\ -go- 
lucky, loose thinking in the matter of construction. He has realized a 
need for architectural qualities in his work, and has gone so far as 
to seek a defined trigonometrical basis for the constnictional side of 
it. Ihe works of Poussin and of the painters of the Renaissance 
I^riod have been analytically examined in the hope of discovering 
the secrets of perfect construction, and it has even been as.sertcd that 
mathematical formulae were preserved in certain studios of the past , 
^ jealously guarded secrets, only imparted to the pupils at a certain 
period of their artistic initiation. Mr. Sava Popo^tch, in a series of 
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articles in the Burlington Magazine, made ingenious and complex 
mathematiciil analyses of certain works of the old masters, and the 
same writer has inferred a mathematical basis for the work of the 
ancient Chinese. 

Cubism, and other movements in the regions of abstract or semi- 
representational art that have followed the era of Cezanne, is deeply 
concerned with the constructive question, with or without the 
co-operation of mathematics. Perspective and drawing (in the sense 
of drawing ex vero) are among the things that have been laid aside 
in order that a profounder and more satisfying sense of construction 
might be achieved. The painter has sought, not only a more archi- 
tectural or logically constructed quality for his work, but also a 
profounder expression of truth, both by purposely distorted perspec- 
tive and purposely distorted drawing. And in doing so he has not 
been without precedent. The absence of true perspective does not 
detract from the work of the Primitives, and among the masters (jf 
the late Renaissance so great a painter as El (ireco knew well 
enough that academically accurate drawing would by no means 
always serve his purpose. But the question of a defined mathematical 
formula as a basis for construction in painting is still a matter of 
private speculation and theory, and the time has not yet arrived 
%vhen instruction upon this point can be given in the schools. Con- 
struction, then, like “composition," is still dependent upon instinct. 
It is more self-conscious and insistent, however, than its predecessor, 
and from its insistence it has gained a certain strength, but tor a 
foundation it must still build upon instinct rather than upon reason. 

But the very fact of the artist's search for a rational, as o])i)( »s('d 
to an instinctive basis for the constructional side of his work, goes 
to prove in him the awakening of a quickened sense of the nece.ssily 
for order in that work. For the attainment of an orderh' arraiigeiiu nr, 
both in the things pertaining to the world of thought and to 
things of the physical world, is an end towards which a great jjiut of 
man's energy is constantly directed. In every walk of life this 
insistent desire for order appears; in the work of politicians and 
policemen, of gardeners, grammarians, and tradesfolk; and of this 
natural inclination towards order is born the very artistic impulse 
itself. To man the created world presents a problem of infinite and 
incomprehensible variety. He is unable fully to grasp the sense uf 
order underlying the whole. Consequently much that is, in realit}', 
subject to the law of divine order will appear to him as disordered or 
chaotic. His comprehension will embrace only a partial recognition 
of the orderly arrangement of the physical world, but such fractional 
parts as he can appreciate he will take very particularly to himself. 
As a scientist, uc will desire to classify these details; as an artist, he 
will seek lo capture their rhythm. The artist in man will, in fa-^t, 
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desire to respond to as much of this physical expression of order as 
with his limited comprehension he has been able to grasp. By reason, 
of his free will he is able to exercise his powder of selection, and out 
of what is apparently chaos he can respond to and record that which 
he has understood. Being made in the image of God, he can respond to 
God's thought. 

I'he W(jrk which he produces becomes a symbol of the orderly 
beauty of the created world, a symbol which is limited in its nature 
and extent by his own temperament, by his own selection, and by 
his own po\ver of response. His temperament may incline him towards 
the contemplation of trees and of landscape, and the orderly arrange- 
ment thereof ; or, on the other hand, towards an appreciation of the 
mysterious order and harmony of the human head or of the human 
body, and out of these elements he will construct his symbol. But, 
in truth, the symbol which he is able to construct, in two dimensions 
or in three, is an emblem of the ordered reality of the whole created 
world in so far as he has been able to grasp it and to embody it in 
one work of art. A great artist, therefore, being a man of higher 
res])onsive intelligence than a mediocre artist, will produce a work 
that is not only nearer in likeness to the model, but more intimate in 
its response to the law of order governing the created world. It will 
be a better symbol of God’s will and of God’s creative power than his 
less gifted brother is able to produce. The better the artist, the truer 
the symbol. And from these data we are able to make our definition 
of a work of art as a symbol of God's creative will, a symbol brought 
about by man’s respemse to the song of creation. In making a work 
of ;irt, the image of God has responded to the creation of order. 
Man. in his turn, has defeated chaos. 

In the reiuesenlational .irt of the past, the principal sphere of the 
artist s intellectual activity has been in the perception of natural 
forms. The recording of that perception by means of the pencil or 
the chisel, diflicult enough of itself, is nevertheless a secondary 
nialter, and can, to a large extent, become a mechanical process 
between brain and hand. It is the use that he makes of perception 
itself that marks the artist. It is by the keenness of his perceptive 
sense that he is able to exercise his jx)wer of selection, and it is by 
his tireless, scnipulous, and insatiable quest for the very truth of a 
line or of a shade of colour that he has been able to produce great, 
as opposed to commonplace, work. The untrained or the unpractised 
eye does not sec the lines of a piece of drapery or of a human profile 
as the artist does; and, in this sense, there is much truth in Blake’s 
aphorism, “a fool sees not the same tree that a wise man sees.” 
hor this reason a great and sincere artist is frequently unrecognized 
in his own day and among his own people. His work, although it 
expresses truth in the essential and absolute sense, is perhaps unin- 
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telligible to his contemporaries, simply because he has perceived 
more clearly than they have been able to do. Consequently his work 
will frequently appear to them as a distortion of truth; they are 
presented with a symbol which is of a new kind, and the natural 
inclination is to reject it. But it is here that the element ol time 
enters into the matter, for after a certain lapse of time, men will 
become accustomed to this new aspect of essential truth of form or 
colour, and will acclaim the clear and original perception of its 
originator. It is probable, too, that he will have imitators who, by 
copj'ing his mannerism, consciously or unconsciously, will tend to 
accustom the eyes of the public to the new symbolism which he 
has evi)lvcd. This was the case with the early Impressionists, with 
Whistler, and especially with Cezanne, who during his lifetime was 
not only unable to dispose of his w'ork at any price, but was looked 
upon by his brother artists and by Zola, the friend of his boyhood, 
as a grotesque and incompetent painter. In the eyes of the general 
public he was little less than a madman. Yet in a few short years 
after his death, we find the works of this same Cezanne in every 
galleiy of importance in Kurope and America, and the least scrap 
of his painting or drawing eagerly sought for by those same collectors 
and dealers who, during his lifetime, would have none of him. Not 
only tliat, but so great has been his influence on subsequent painting 
that it is commonly said that there are very few students or artists 
living to-day who have not at some time, or to some extent, conic 
under this influence. From a chance remark of his the whole Cubist 
movement is said to have taken its rise, though it is very doubtful 
if he himself would have appreciated the compliment of tiiis im])lie(l 
fatherhood. Form, in its strictest and truest sense, the importance 
and emphasis of S(jlidity, was his greatest concern, but he refused tf) 
allow colour to become subservient to it. He aimed indeed at pn* 
seating solidity by means of true colour, rather than by conccnl rating 
upon “light and shade” as painters had done in the past. He was 
deeply concerned with exploring the realms of shadow for the dis- 
covery of the colours secreted therein. So greatly did he value the 
concentrjition upon perception necessary to the art of painting that 
the least movement on the part of his sitter would exasperate and 
madden him. He painted a very large number of “still lives,” since 
here at least liis model could not fidget and sigh, but his apples 
and oranges would become mouldy and rotten long before he had 
gazed his till on them. 

Cezanne was no aesthete. He made no frontal attack upon Beauty 
for its own sake. His was the impulsus ad similitudinem ex vero 
effigendam, the passionate quest for recorded truth, both with regard 
to colour and sejidity. He sought eventually to impress his own 
acute and hard-driven sense of perception of natural form and colour 
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upon a framework of the structural dignity attained by Poussin, 

fairs du Poussin sur nature'* But this aspect of his genius (and 
it is by far the most important one) has been strangely neglected. 
There have been few among those that have followed him that have 
had the courage to attempt this heroic road. On the contrary, the 
name of Cezanne has been used to sponsor many a movement or 
group of the aesthetic or "Art for Art's sake" school, dependent for 
its momentum upon the impulsus ad pingendum pure and simple, 
the urge to paint for the sake of painting, to weave designs from the 
inner consciousness, to dot the canvas with a geometrical shape 
here and with half a fiddle there, or with half a human head wearing 
half a bowler hat, with scraps of newspaper and with the inevitable 
nco-Picassoesque guitar. 

Such painting as this is less easy than that of Cezanne to reconcile 
with our original dclinition of a work of art ; for we have defined a 
picture as a symbol of (iod’s creative will, brought into being by 
man’s antiphonal rcspcjnse to the song of creation. But in the type 
of work that we have indicated, it is chaos rather than ordered 
thought of which we are conscious; and this in spite of its studied 
"construction." For a work of art is more than a mere arrangement. 
It is a manifestation of an ordered reality in the mind of man, a 
statement by man concerning existing truth; furthermore, it is a 
public confession, made voluntarily, of the condition of the perceptive 
keenness of the j)ainter. \Vc may grant that the approximation to 
perfection in a picture will be dependent upon its approximation 
to essential truth, and that the degree of truth contained in a picture 
will be m(.)st easily perceptible to those that are most nearly akin in 
spirit to the painter himself. \Vc may grant that the truth, presented 
to us by a painter of highly original mind, may not be at once per- 
ccpli])lc to the many. We need not deny that the facets of divine 
truth are innumerable, nor that it has been wisely said that every great 
painter has concentrated uj)un but one of them, nor that this par- 
ticular facet of truth has sometimes been presented in the past in a 
new and emjAatic wa\', an exaggerated way, as it at first appears. 

All this we may concede. But the abstract or non-representational 
painter, the weaver of designs from his inner consciousness, is 
starting his work from a different hypothesis to that of the great 
painters of the past. He discards the thought of the similitudincm ex 
the extraction of the rhythm from existing, objective, physical 
truth, and puts in its place the projection of self, or, as it is commonly 
called, "self-expression." The t^aths expressed in the physical world 
(which are difficult enough of perception, for all their apparent 
obviousness) are for him insufficient and unsatisfying. It is his aim to 
preserve his art intact from a Milgar entanglement with matter, to 
elevate it to the sphere of abstract thought, and above all, to give 
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out to the world an unsullied symbol of his own personality. He 
would be known, above all things, as a "creative" artist, the source 
and originator of newly created thought-forms, exclusive to himself. 
He is solicitous for the aichitectural qualities of his work, for he is 
essentially a "constructionist" and a man of order. He would take 
upon his shoulders, if not the physical and practical, at any rate the 
metaphysical and abstract labours of the architect, the mathe- 
matician and even the musical composer. All this he is prepared to 
embody in a two-dimensional work of painting, without so much as 
a passing glance at the physical phenomena around him. When he is 
at leisure to consider he**, he perhaps expresses a love or even an 
admiration for Nature, but it is love of the kind bestowed upon an 
old and worn-out mare, no longer fit for breeding or for work, but 
given the run of a grassy paddock, where she may eke out her days 
in peace. 

His desire for order in his work is not dependent upon the perception 
of order in created natural forms, and we should therefore seem to 
be justified in looking for its roots in the supernatural. Here it 
would seem that a logical union between art and religion must 
be hinted at if not actually achieved. But since the cultural dis- 
turbance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, since the beginning 
of modern times, a definite parallel between art and the supernatural 
has not been easy to trace. While tliis essential and immemorial 
union has been lost to mind in a great part of Europe, religious 
thought and artistic thought have strayed apart into many by-ways 
and not a few blind alleys. The separation of art from religion has 
finally brought art, by way of Humanism and Classicism, Kealisiii, 
Impre.ssionism, and Post-Irnpressionism, into the realms of the 
abstract, .suspended, as it were, in the ether, unsupported either by 
reference to nature or to religious thought. It is a cuiicms and pt;rhaji^ 
a healthy sign that, by means of abstract form, painting is seeking a 
realliance with architecture, alllunigh her method of doing so Ls open 
to qucsti(m. Her strange wanderings since the Renaissance liave been 
briefly and neatly indicated by Mr. K. 1 ). Laxmi (in a letter to Thc^ 
Times of May 23, 1933) conmieiiting upon the views of a distinguished 
modern painter. "Mr. Paul Nash," he writes, "implies that ‘archi- 
tectonic quality’ is a di.scovery of the ‘new type of professional 
artist.' As the progenitor of all the visual arts architecture has, of 
course, handed on her qualities to her great family, of which paint- 
ing has become the prodigal daughter. 

"As the renaissance of painting spread w'estward through Europe, 
the easel picture, that fille dejoie, W’as more and more divorced from 
her mother and sister arts, becoming at times a splendid courtesan 
as in the eighth jnth century in France, but containing the seeds 0 
decay, as anti-social things must, until in the nineteenth ccnluiy 
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she was such a homeless wanderer that her only hope of survival 
lay in rejoining her family. It seems, however, hard on her long- 
suffering parent and her family that now, when she is thinking of 
returning to the fold, she should come claiming to teach her sister 
arts precisely those family virtues which she profaned, but which 
they have never forgotten; and losing sight meanwhile of her own 
peculiar function of representation with emphasis and selection. 
Surely 'architectonic' is not a becoming word in the mouth of the 
fair penitent." 

The abstract art of ultra-modern painters, starting as it does 
from a different hypothesis from that of the representational art of 
the past, is seeking a spiritual union with architecture, in which the 
original principles of architecture become integrated into the new 
painting itself. In this way it seeks eventually to subject the principles 
of the new architecture to those of the new painting. The modernist 
painter, by discarding his ancient function of representation, tlurows 
aside his old established method of achieving spiritual fellowship with 
his fellow-men. It is true that a form of sympathy can still be 
attained by the abstract painter among those who attempt to follow 
him into the strange regions where he snatches his designs from the 
ether; but since his work is no longer based upon natural perception, 
he has departed from the fundamental principles whereby a universal 
sympathy has been possible towards the art of the past. The painters 
who have come after Cezanne have not been faithful to the principles 
upon which his work was based. They have been content to discard 
the intimate visual contact with the natural order which he so 
passionately sought. 'I he teaching of the last of the great masters has 
been misconstrued or falsified. No painter to-day attemj)ls Xo fairc du 
Poussin sur nature in the great-hearted manner envisaged by Cezanne. 

Modem painters, as we have seen, have sought to achieve order 
in their work by means of concentrating upon the problem of con- 
struction. 13ut their quest has led thorn into the regions of mathe- 
matical or abstract thought, and away from the contemplation of the 
physical universe, rhe modernist painter lias looked upon Nature 
only to distort her, and to distort her beyond all reason. No longer 
a goddess, nor yet an acknowledged mother, she has become a subject 
for experimental contortion and for aniil>'tical dissection. 

But even the brutal torsion of Nature is preferable to her utter 
abandonment. To make of art a thing of mental abstraction only is 
the last insult that can be offered to the created world. It is, more- 
over, the last stage upon the 'nti-sacramentiil and anli-lilurgical 
road upon which European art set forth after the sixteenth century. 
From that time forth a "homeless wanderer," she sought protection 
in the houses of the great; but divorced, not only from architecture 
but from the high liturgical office that had once been hers, she 
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inclined her ears to the whispers from the half-forgotten past, to the 
voices that had inspired her in her pre-Christian days. Pagan and 
Pantheist tendencies were soon to become apparent, but neither the 
Classical school of eighteenth-century France nor the Pantheist 
school of eighteenth-century England could be inexhaustible as a 
source of artistic fertility. It was inevitable that in her restlessness 
other influences should be brought to bear upon the forms in whicli 
her thought should be expressed. And it is here that we seem to find 
an echo of some of the ancient heresies, long since condemned, but 
still present upon earth, seeking, like art herself, a habitation and a 
form of expression. 

Unless art is quite meaningless, and simply to be regarded as a 
luxury' and a decoration, the forms that she takes to herself must be 
of some intellectual significance and must derive from some form of 
belief in ultimate things. If this is so, it is not from Pagan but rather 
from Manichaean thought that modernist abstract art would seem 
to derive. The contempt and mistrust of the natural order is found 
in Calvinistic Puritanism as well as in abstract art. This contempt 
is the antithesis of the mental attitude of the early Catholic painters, 
Italian, French, or English, with their tender love for the natural 
forms of birds, beasts, and leaves. It is the antithesis of the sacra- 
mental system and the antithesis of the apostolate of St. Francis. 
And nineteenth-century scepticism towards the book of (Genesis 
would seem to have inspired a school of art that has lost its faith in 
the fundamental doctrine of physical creation. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. 

In the course of 1935 several l)ooks were published in Italy dealing with 
English philosophers. In this survey we shall take note of three of them, on 
Hacon, Hume, and Kcid respectively. In the Notice prefixed to the first of 
these* wc read that "the author's rea.son for publishing it is the lack of a 
complete and comprehensive biography of Bacon in his various aspects 
which would take into account the mo.st recent studies of his life and thought. 
The author has sought in every way to realize the character of Bacon, even 
to seeking out the ])laccs which formed the scene of his life, in order to draw 
from them whatever inspiration they might give." However, after reading the 
book wc do not think that the author has succeeded in his purpose. l<o.ssi*s 
essay cloes not make any really new contribution to Baconian studies that 
might imulify any of the generally accepted judgments of modem criticism, 
nor does he succeed in giving us a synthetic, vivid, and effective view of the 
philoso])her's perstmality. 'Mils latter defect re.sults in great part from the 
fact that Kt^ssi has confined himself to the e.xamination of the more schematic 
and scholastic parts of Bacon’s work (induction, the doctrine of fi^rms, etc.), 
neglecting that rich harxest of pithy aphorisms, of evocative images, and of 
epigrammatic .sentences, in which the genius of their autlior stands most 
fiillv revealed, and that exidains the profound influence he exerci.sed over his 
contemporaries and over jxLSterity. Ivqually deficient, in a publication that 
lavs claim to completeness, is the cxpk»ration of the contents of the Baconian 
works, 'fhe wide scientific panorama of the De Augmentis, so characteristic in 
its meticulous inventory of the sciences cultivated at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century anil of tlmse that were wanting, has been completely 
neglected. No mention is made of the AVa- Atlantis, in which the new ideal of 
learning takes on a vivid semhlance of real life, though the realism is trans- 
ferred to l-topia. A bare mention in passing is given to the Sylva Sylvarxtm, 
the knowledge of which could throw much light on Bacon’s confused and 
higgledy-piggledy manner of working, and on the strange hotch-potch of old 
and new that he heaps together. Finally, the bibliographical survey of mculern 
literature is very insufficient : for example, there is no mention of the writings 
of Hrochard and C’assirer, who have jiosited some of the most important 
problems of Ikiconian exegesis. 

'fo confine ourselves to the more ]iositive contents of Rossi’s essay, the 
philosopher’s life is narrated here with great wealth of detail — in fact it 
alone takes up nearly half the volume — and it helps to confirm that moderate 
opinion, midway between tho.se that extol and those that denigrate his 
character, in which all historians are now agreed, that is that Bacon, both in 
fuihlic and in private life, W'as not endowed either with great virtues or with 
great vices, but was in every respect man of his oxvn lime. He was somcwhiit 
servile with the powerful, venal in order to satisfy an inordinate nccii of 
*ttagnificcncc and pomp, and not immune from those forms of corruption that 
ciLstoinarily .spring up under ab.solute governments. But the austere life of 
M. Rossi: Saggio su Francesco Bacon. Napoli, Guida editorc. 1935 (octavo, 

pp. 245). 
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his last years, after he had been driven from the political arena by a dis- 
honouring condemnation, and the ardour of the scientific labours with whicli 
he was able to overcome his disgrace, redeem him in the judgment of posterity, 
as they redeemed him in the eyes of his contemporaries. In his examination 
into Bacon's doctrines likewise, Rossi's study confirms well-known interpreta- 
tions and criticisms. A meagre appreciation of mathematics, a judicial and 
forensic, rather than scientific, conception of the methodical process of 
thought; excessive formalism in the articulation of the various stages of 
induction — such are the principal deficiencies of the Novum Organum. In IJic* 
matter of induction, Rossi assigns particular importance to that stage tliat 
goes under the name of vindemiaiio prima, which he identifies with wliat 
modem scientists call “working hypothesis" (p. 173). There is undoubtedly 
a noteworthy analogy between the two, but to speak of identity is perhaps 
exaggerated, because the vindemiatio prima is already an ascertained result 
and not a mere theoretical premise. And as for the goal of induction, Rossi 
denies that Bacon aimed at the discovery of the laws of natural events. 
Instead he “aimed at discovering something substantial and natural: not 
only the manner of hapfiening of phenomena, l)ut an entity, a reality con- 
cealed beneath the things and their properties, and causing them”: that is 
the form or forms of the real. This conclusion also seems to me excessive* 
because it tends to limit the value of the Ikiconian form to a sense uliich is 
too restricted, antiquated, and scholastic. On tlic other hand, Rossi recognizes 
elsewhere that the term “form” has at least three mi'anings — "a gnoseological 
concept (fonn as reality in opposition to nature as apjH'arancc) ; an ontological 
concept which depends on dynamism of the Heraclilean slamp, which, if not 
the only fundamental theory of Bacon (we remember his l(*anings lowanls 
atomism), is certainly one of the motives of his natural idiilosopliy; ainl a 
metaphysical concept by which form is the inncT law, the seminal reason 
of natural being of the Stoics.” In our opinion this thinl meaning is llie mo-t 
valid one, but, even leaving the <[uestion undecided, its mere existenn? 1 li- 
the others legitimizes a modern scientific iiiterpretiition of indiii tion as .1 
mental process having as its end the discover}” of the laws of phenomena. 

The second essay mentioned tleals with the i)hil(jsophy of 1 liimo.* Il^ 
is thus siimmcfl up by the author: “An examination of tin* doctriin: ihe 
Treatise and the Inquiry, and a cfjmparison t)f them witli am iont and niu i. rii 
scepticism, allow us to conclude that liumc was not a .sceptic, nut iM.n .1 
moderate or academic one. That is to say, tJicre is in him a scejitici.-^ni of ilic 
reason, but this is connected with his dogmatism of feeling, and i.- a fiim tiuii.il 
and inseparable aspect of it (as, for in.stanie, the anli-intrllictnali.^in ui 
Bergson is an c.s.seiilial preliminary moment of his intuiliunism). 'I liat this 
scepticism, or rather criticism, of the reason has, on account of i|ie iiiiporl.int e 
of its results, been isolated from the dogmatic .sysRmi in whith it is imur 
porated, and that it has bc*:ome the pretext for de.sigiiating Hume's system 
without further ado as sceptical, is iiiiderslandable but not justifiable. 'I he 
fact remains that Hume's (loctrinc is founded on truth, and j)rccisely on the 
truth of the empiric, of sentiment, of intuition, as Hegel alreatly susiicctcd 
when he confronted Hume's scc])ticisni with the .sce])licism of anti'piily, 
which was far from amsidcring sentiment or intuition as the .source oi truth, 
and, furthermore, it .showed itself primarily hostile to the .sensible. Hns 
dogmati.sm of the irrational likewise excludes any unilateral ijiterprctation ci 
Hume in a purely pragmatistic and biologist ic sense, according 10 the wide- 
spread traditional tendency of which K. Smith is the latest and most subtle 

' C,. Dri la Volpe: La filosofia deU* esperietua di D. Hums. Firenze, Saasoni- 
lyi'J I'-J V . =. ia octavo): I, pp. ix, igr; IE, pp. viil, 206. 
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exponent. The treatment of the problems has an essentially theoretical sig- 
nificance. Hume is the philosopher of the instinct, of natural beliefs, of common 
consciousness, in brief — of human nature" (I, pp. 188-9). 

Such is the principal thesis of Della Volpe's long and elaborate study on the 
philosophy of Hume. And it is a substantially just and acceptable thesis, 
with some reservation, however, with regard to the too sharply drawn anti- 
thesis with which it is conceived, in comparison with the traditional view. 
hA'cry sceptical negation always has in fact a positive counterpart which 
re- establishes the disturbed equilibrium of the life of the mind. In this 
aspect even the sceptici.sm of antiquity differs only in degree from 
the scepticism of Hume, and from it likewise a positive philosophy of 
belief or "animal faith" can be drawn. As to Hume, the reintegration of this 
as])cct of his thought presented itself as a particularly new and important 
task for the very fact that the Scottish philosopher has generally been studied 
as a preparatory stage in the philosophy of Kant, and in consequence he has 
had an inadequate and too restricted part in history’'. From the advent of 
positivism he began to be viewed in a wider perspective, when he was recog- 
nized as the progenitor of that movement of thought; and now Della Volpe’s 
study takes up the same motive, developing it more amply so as to consider 
Hume as the founder of a philosophy of integral experience. 

'J'hc rc\ahiation of the jwsitivc elements is conducted by the author on 
parallel lines, along all the branches into which Hume's speculative activity 
divided itself. Thus in theoretical philosophy, the critique of the concept of 
nnise is based on a synthetic view of the causal nexus, in antithesis to the 
analytical conception of Descartes, in which tlie effect is unilerstood as 
identical with the cause and deducible from it analytically. On the contrary, 
Hume "has alrca<ly a true intuition of the causal nexus: that it is an identity 
of the diverse, and, proj)erly speaking, the unity of an empiric multiple. The 
capital examples of cTitic[uos (in the Kantian sense) against the causality of 
till, rationalists are therefeue to be found already in Hume. To the identity 
of cause ami iiiathemalical reason maintained by Descartes, Spino/a, and 
Leihni/, Hume opjvises the identity of cause and the empiric law; to the 
causa-yatio he oppo.ses a type of legal cause" (I, p. 140). 

Anah)goiisly, in moral philosophy the ]x>silivc elements are focussed in 
feeling as the motor impulse of actions; in the philosophy of religion, the field 
having been i leared <if speculative theism, phik>sc»jdiical criticism and religious 
consciousness remain in its place, clearly distinguished, "religious conscioii.sncss 
]>eiiig rooted in the es.sential and univci'sal pn>perties of the human spirit as 
an awe-inspiring fantasy which unfolds in positive historical forms, from 
polytheism to jxipular theism" (II, p. 16 1). In this latter ticlil the author's 
com])aris()n of Hume’s conception of religion with other views nearer to our 
own time, for instance that of Otto, is very suggestive. Indeed, tliere is in 
both the same tcmicncy, not only to explain the fact of religious experience 
by immanent psychological reastms, luit also to see these reasons in the 
suyful .sense of mystery with which the numcii reveals himself to the con- 
sciuusness of the believer. 

Ill the third essay cm Keid and the Scottish school* a philosophy which 
in.s been too much neglected is brought once more to light. Much esteemed 
•ind discussed in the eighteenth ccntu.y, it nourished a second time a century 
ago through the agency of French eclecticism, which appropriated its mclluHl 
® psychological intros])cction and of ec'lectic reconciliation of the historical 

• ys eins of philosophy, in the feeble light of the criterion of common sense. 

* ^^'.idays it is forgotten and only recorded in the manuals as a fleeting and 

f‘- Sciacca: La filosofia di Tomnui ■> Rtid, Napoli, Pcrolli. 1935 (octavo, pp. 247). 
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secondary episode in the midst of the upheavals of the great speculative 
movements of the eighteenth century. However, to contact it once more 
through Sciacca*s penetrating analysis is to gain the impression that the 
negative and almost contemptuous judgment that has condemned it to oblivion 
is far from just. Although formulated in a perhaps excessively simplified and 
condescending fashion, which weakens its cfiectivcness in part, it yet succeeds, 
even in opposition to the great systems of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in giving validity to certain profound exigencies, which have since 
been given a new lease of life, with a savour of novelty, by some philf)soj)hers 
of our own time, notably in England. Thus, whilst almost all the thinkers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ]X)sited ideas as the immediate 
object of the mind in perception, Keid was perhaps the only one to dispute 
this fallacious intermediary* l>ctwccn the mind and its objects, which in his 
view renewed the age-old errors and futile multiplication of entities to which 
the forms and species of intention of the Scholastics had given rise. W’c 
perceive objects directly, not the ideas of objects: this was the impelling 
motive ivhich drove Reid to attack the Ideologues, and which was to assist 
in shaking their scepticism. Indeed, to posit ideas as the sole immediate 
object of the mind was to preclude the latter from all contact with the full 
reality of things and to entangle oneself within the circle f)f one's own fantasies. 
Reid’s good sense did not overlook the fact that from Locke to Herkeley aiul 
Hume speculative thought had done nothing but apply the principle of ideas 
with ever-increasing rigour, th.at is to say it had cut away «me by one all the 
bridges (substance, causality, etc.) thrown by common sense between the 
mind and reality. And he wished in conscc[uence to retrace to some c.xtent the 
path of philosophy, restoring what speculative subthdy had annulled. 'I here 
was certainly sumo ingenuousness in his pretension. 'J hat we pi‘ii:ei\e things 
immediately is sooner asserted than cx])iained; if we ask how the qualities 
come to inhere in the objects, and how an immaterial spirit can tak( dircc t 
pfjssession of a material reality, Kekl is compelled to answer that this is .i 
mystery*. His faith in the reality' cd objects perceived is akin to that of tlu* 
coalheaver. But this does not les.sen the importance of at any rate the pe)lenu« al 
part of his doctrine, which wages effective war against the "bifiircatifai of 
nature” into two separate and incoiniiiunicable kingdoms, to use the expres- 
sion of an i'Inglish philosfipher <if our <»wn time, wlu) has restated Ken! s 
argument with great vigour. To this anti-idccdogical theme there is a c«*r- 
res]X>nding one which completes it. The ideas having been removed, the 
problem remains: how is it pf>.ssiblc to admit a reality' outside ourselves. wIumi 
our consciousness identifies itself with the immeiliate imjjression. Keid iej)la-''' 
that, bey'fmd sensation and perception, there is another faculty of the iniinl. 

' an instinct, a suggestion, wliich causes us to believe in the existence of an 
external reality*. It wf)uld have been interesting to examine whether, and up 
to what ]:)rjint, Reid was influenced by ilume in iiostulating this primitive 
and irrational force in the life of the mind, which was to receive ever whlciung 
recognition in the philosophies of the following ages until our own days (the 
"animal faith” of Santayana constitutes its latest exprc.ssion). But Sciacc.is 
interpretation does not seem to me cr>rrect when he makes an a priori clemen 
of consciou.sne.ss in an almost Kantian signification ; the a priori is an inte - 
lectual, logical value, which has nothing to do with instinct. 

Guino DE Ruggiero* 

(Translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen.) 
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Value and Existence. By N. O. Lossky and John S. Marshall. (London: 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1935. 1^. 223. l^ce 7s. 6d.) 

Readers of Philosophy will probably remember Professor Lossky *s article 
on “The Limits of Evolution** in the October number of 1927. The present 
book may be regarded as an application of the philosophical view, there 
stated in brief, to the problem of Value. This view itself is of great interest 
at the present time as a development of that which underlies tlie theology 
of the Greek Church and which is finding other forms of expression in such 
writers as Dean Inge and Dr. Temple among ourselves. It has the additional 
personal interest of being that on the ground of which Professor Lossky 
has been driven from his native country of Russia. 

The first two chapters are devoted to a particularly wcll-infc.>rmcd and 
lucid criticism of current theories of the foundations of value. The author 
has little difficulty in dealing with psychological theories which trace the 
origin of the idea of value to subjective sources in pleasure, desire, or stri\ ing. 
Striving in all its forms presupposes sense of value anti cannot be the source 
of it. Subtler, more objective thetiries, such as we have in G. 1*-. Moore and 
Xirolai Hartmann, give him more trouble. His objection to them, as 1 iiiiflcr- 
stand him, is twofold: first the separatum which they make between existence 
an<l value, as though “to be’* was not in itself a value: and, secondly, the 
ilivision they make between subject and object, as thcaigh there coukl be 
any value in things apart from a subject for which the value exi>ts. Having 
thus cleared the way. he goes directly to a statement of the “Conditions that 
make V'aluc pcjssible." These are. in the first place, that there should exist 
substantial agents, relatively inde|x?ndent of one another, yet of such a 
nature tliat every one of them is “immanent to’* every other, and is orienteil 
to the fullest life that is possible to it within the limits of its finitude. f *'1 hat 
they may have life and have it more abuntlantly” is the motto of the book.) 
In the second ])lace, that there should exist a Being or -Absolute, in whom 
as the goal of all tlieir striving this fullness actually dwells — ^in other words, 
in whom existence and perfection or value arc one. .Although he is prepared 
to show that these conditions hedd throughout the universe ficun the electron 
up to man, Lossky confines himself mainly to the cxjiosition of them as they 
Jirc illu.strated in beings like man who are endowed witli the i^>ssibility of 
Jove and freedom, onahling them to aj'prehend .disolute values and l>y 
realizing these in their behaviour realize also personality. Owing to the 
principle of the **immancnce of all in all,” such personality is impossible of 
achievement through isolation from ncvturc and one’s fellow men, yet is 
something which, owing to freedom, is attained in dilferent ilegrec from the 
lowest to the highest. None is without the possibility of it; none under 
teinixiral and spatial conditions car ever attain it ciunpletcly. 

Ideas like these arc familiar to us in our own idealistic writers, and one 
expected the authors to have illustrated them from this analogy, 
fiey prefer to go to Aristotle and the great medieval thecdogi;ms from 
. Augustine to Thomas Aquinas for confirmation. The reasem, I think, is 
partly because they feel themselves more at home in the warmer religious 
a mosphere of these writers than in the colder stratosphere in which ix)st- 
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Kantian speculation habitually moves. But 1 think it is also partly because 
of a cerbiin misunderstanding, on the part of both, of the meaning of that 
movement. We find Hegel accused in the Preface and on p. 200, along with 
Spinoza, of denying the element of transcendence in reality, Bradley and 
Bosanquet on p. 203 of "equating existence and value," in entire oblivion 
of the distinction between existence and "reality" on which the whole 
idealistic \dew is founded. Yet I should be the last to complain of the 
historical setting that is claimed for their doctrine. In spite of the expansion 
which British and American philosophy received by its alliance with Greek 
and German thought, I believe it has suffered from a certain insularity by 
failing to connect itself \vith the great medieval doctrine of the world as 
toinm, verum, pulchrum, bonunt, and I welcome the claim the book contains 
to find ill the best thought of our own time only a continuation of that 
tradition. 

I have left no space to follow the extremely interesting and instructive 
application of the central doctrine to the details of value theory contained 
in the later chapters; but I hope 1 have said enough to induce some readers 
to go to the book itself for further acquaintance with the kind of philosophy 
which Bolshevist Russia is seeking to crush to its own intellectual and 
spiritual impoverishment. 

J. H. Muirhead. 


Hume's Dialogues coucerning Natural Religion. Edited with an Introduction 
by Norman Kkmp Smith, D.Litt, LL.D., F.B.A. (Tendon: Oxford 
University Press; Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. ix -f 284. Price los. 6d.) 

For any philo.sophy which starts from ordinary experience the only argunipnt 
for the existence of God which can command interest or assent is the "argunu-iit 
from design." Hume’s Dialogues are the classic discussion of this argument. 
The disputants arc Demea, w'ho stands for a narrow and othodox religious 
position; Cleanthes, who is a s(.*nsible and thoughtful theist resting his belit f 
on the argument from design; and Philo, a destructive sceptic. l^aniphilii.s 
introduces the speakers and reports the discussion. The intere.st for phikjsopliy 
and theology lies in the (juestion whether tJic argument from design surxivrs 
the attack, and for history in the question whether Cleanthes or Philo repie^^ nt 
Hume liim.sclf. Pamphilus introduces Cleanthes as "accurate and philo 
sophical" and Philo as a "cjireless .sceptic," and at the end he awards the victory 
to Cleanthes. On this evidence?, and on Ifumc’s acceptance of theism in the 
Natural History of Religion, the great majority of commentators and historians 
of philosophy rest their conclusion that Cleanthes is Hume, and that the 
Dialogues therefore represent the triumph of moderate and reasonable 
theism over both extreme views. Professor Kemp Smith maintains in his 
introduction to this edition that the argument from design is completely 
destroyed by the sceptical attack on it and that Philo is Hume. In defending 
this position he shows again that happy combination of textual research, 
historical detective-work and philo.s(»phical in.sight, which on a larger scale 
marked his work on Kant. After a general discussion of Hume's religious 
upbringing and his general attitude to religion, he works out an analysis o 
the Dialogues, with comments of his own interspersed, which is as fascinating 
as the Dialogues themselves. He show's that the apparent supremacy o 
Cleanthes is a masterpiece of ingenious deception. Throughout the 
his wojiK nesses are ruthlessly expo.sed and then as carefully concealed. ' » 
ever he i.^ in danger of exposure, Dcmca interrupts with a red herring to siw 
him. He ji.ikcs his strongest points by adopting arguments of Philo w 
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if carried through to a logical conclusion, would destroy his own position. 
In that position he remains firmly ensconced, meeting Philo’s onslaught only 
by reiteration and an occasional change of metaphr)r cjr illustration which does 
not essentially alter his case and which Philo instantly exposes. The motives 
which led Ilumc to practice this brilliant deception on his readers are said to 
be two: The artistic one of bolstering up Clean thes in order to give life to the 
dialogue iorm and the practical one of placating the zealots. In both aims he 
has succeeded superbly. In iicj other philosophical dialogues can anyone 
doubt where the ciuthor’s sympathy lies. And his deception of the zealots 
has deceived the world. As for Hume himself, wc can no longer picture his 
life as a transition from the scepticism of youth to the theism of maturity. 
The transition was a change not in his mind but in his manners, from the 
recklessness of youth to the adresse and caution of the man of the world. 
The commendation of Cleanthes which closes the Dialogues is the translation 
into I’rcsbyterian language of the dedicatiim of Descartes’ Meditations to 
the Dean and Doctors of the S»)rlK)nne. If Hume was wrong abrmt the soul, 
he must have ha<l much cpiiet enjoyment during the last tw«) centuries in 
observing how successful his ingenuity had been, but after this edition there 
is no longer any reason why he shcjuld be given cause to clnickle. 

J. D. M ABBOTT. 


Losing Religion to Rind It. Dy Krica Lindsay. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 

1935. Pp. xii -p 270. Price 6s.) 

I wish to recommend Ihis book warmly to everj-onc who cares for the 
vitality either of plulosojdiy <»r of religion. 1 cannot myself believe that 
eitlier can he truly alive ajuirl from the either. The divorce between religion 
and phil(>s««pliy has been inevitable, no dnubt; but it is imne the less a scandal. 
.Modern [)hilosophy lias recei\ cd from science that freedom of thtiught which 
woiiUl rather be wr*«ng with the available evidence than right by accident. 
It cannot run in liariiess witli a religion which remains tradit finally dogm*itic. 
Hut the separation isolates it from a set of data which is crucial for its own 
success. 

.Mrs, Lindsay seeks to release religion from its dc^gmatic bondage, and to 
oxpre.ss its .substance in t'lsliap^e which pliilo.so]diy can recognize, and by which 
it can be nourished. Hardly a paragraph in the book fails to convince the 
reader that it has been formed out *jf patient anil direct obserwition. This in 
itself guarantees fresh insight. Yet such sincerity in the cxpressiim id religiou.s 
c-xperionce is not uncuinmon. In this book, however, wc have to deal not 
with an iiulividiiars awareness of her own subjectivity, but with a direct 
e.xpericiicc of objecti\ e spiiitual constants which determine the structure of 
human life in society. Such an apprimcli ine\itably iliscovers the central 
problems of philoso])Iiy in their cimcrote human setting, where they arc 
religious problems. 'J’hcy can then bo illu.strated, and not merely argued about. 

its eagerness to acliievc an cllicient formulation of our central experience 
u rcidity, niodcrn philosojihy is apt to overlook the prior necessity of observ- 
“iRi in patient, concrete immediacy, what it is attempting to formulate. This, 
«ir more than any faults of logical t^.ialysis, is the source of the failure of our 
pnosophy, ^lis. Lindsay’s effort to remedy it makes this a constructive 
nbution lx)th to philosopliv and to religion wlici e they are weakest ; and 
rings them together at the }»oint in which they meet. 

judgment, is real but liiiiiteil; and the limitation is 
'V uch might prevent a patient hearing in the quarters to which the book 
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is most uigently directed. She has a sure recognition of the spiritual constants 
within the range of experience in which she is at home; and that range is 
fairly accurately defined by the romantic tradition of the age that is passing. 
The insurgent life of the new generation is in revolt against this tradition, 
and the forms which the spiritual constants take in their manifestation 
through it arc antithetical to the older forms. The eternal values manifesst 
themselves only through forms that change, and they can be recognized only 
from within. The external observation of a new form of life must fail to 
reveal them, and so produce the impression that its negation of their old 
forms is a sheer rejection of eternal Good. A person who has learned to recog- 
nize the constants of beauty withui the range of expression of a Turner or 
a Constable finds it not easier, but more diflicult, to sec the same constants 
in the painting of a Picasso. The very sureiiess of intuition W'hich enables 
Mrs. Lindsay to distinguish counterfeit from genuine value within the forms 
of life to which our society still belongs, makes it diflicult for her to sec 
and to discriminate the values in the forces which are destroying them. 

I trust that those who feel with me in this will refuse to be blinded to the 
insight that is embodied in this book. \Vc may believe that we shall have to 
lose religion more completely if wc arc to find it fully. But if we dismiss 
what Mrs. Lindsay offers us as unsuited to our sympathies, we shall lose 
something that we sorely need. The old manifestation of the eternal constants 
is not merely genuine; it is ripe and full. The new, too, may be goniiiiic, but 
it is still harsh and crude. 

John ^Iacmurkav. 


Plato's Theory of Knowledge. By F. M. CoRNi-oun. (JA)n(loii: Kcgan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner A* Co., Ltd. 1935. Pp. xiv 336. Price 15s. lu t.) 

There will be a warm welcome f(jr this admirable book from all stuch'iits (»f 
Plato and of the history' of philosophical thought in gcufral. It is a tran.slation, 
wth Intrcxluction and Commentary, of two of the most important and 
difficult of Plato’s dialogues, the Theaetetiis and the; Siyphisl. 'fhe me tlKiil of 
exposition is unusual in published work, though it is precisely that geiieially 
followed by a teacher in expounding any ])articular text. 'Ihat is t«» say, 
instead of having the dialogue summarized and di.scu.ssrd in an ini n. dm tiui 
and the detailed jxdnts of cxpo.sition relegated to footnotes anil appeiidiics, 
wc have a passage translated and then an explanation (>r discussion it 
following in the main text. The Cf>mmenlaiy on the Thcavtctm prol)iil)ly 
occupies about as much space as the translation, and on t he .Si •phi.st coiisiclciiildy 
more. The translation is, needless to say, scholarly and accurate, and A\liat 
is more it is easy and pleasant to read. The commentary is admirably lucid, 
and the views on doubtful points always well balanced and judicious, thougii 
naturally no two scholars would agree on every' (lucslion fd interpreta-tion. 

I am not, however, altogether convinced that this method of exposition is 
the ideal one. At the least, 1 should have liked a general introduction ti) cac 
dialogue, or to the two taken together in which the results of particular 
discussions were brought together and summarized and a general picture 0 
the place of each dialogue in Plato's thought attempted. There is an intro- 
duction, but it is amcerned with a historical sketch, which brings this situa 
tion up to the time of publication of the Theaetetus. It serves its 
excellently, though I should persimally hold that Professor Cornford 3; 
exaggerates the importance of the Parmenides. But it docs not la c 1 
place of a general essay on the two dialogues. .1^ 

Criticism of the work would have to take the form of a discussion o* c 
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points which would be out of place here. In general, I have found myself 
convinced by Professor Comford's arguments, though there arc still points 
which I hnd puzzling, and 1 should still disagree with him on certain historical 
questions. But his general statements on the puiTx>rt of the two dialogues 
are admirable. In particular, he shows very judiciously why the Forms do 
not come into the main exposition of the Theaetetus, and how the Sophist sets 
out to answer the difficulties of the Theaetetus by the introduction of the Forms. 

1 am very glad to see, by the way, that Professor Comford will have none of 
the introduction of “propositions,” in the Cambridge sense, into the interpreta- 
tion of Plato, nor of the identification of Dialectic with Formal Logic, though 
1 doubt whether Professor Taylor is really guilty of this latter confusion, in 
spite of some unfortunate phrases. 

Altogether, one may confidently assert, whatever criticisms may be made 
in detail, that this book will be found a valuable, indeed an indispensable 
help to the interpretation of Plato. 

G. C. Field. 

(1) Septimana Spinozava. Acta Convenius oecumenici in memoriam Bcncdicti 

de Spinoza diei natalis trccentesimi Hague comiiis hahiti curis 
Socictatis Spinozanac edita. (Hague comitis apud Martirntm Xijhoff, 
MXMXXXIII. Pp. xii -j- 321. Price 8 guilders net.) 

(2) Spiuoza Festschrift. 1 lerausgcgcbeii vtm Hhssisc. (Heidelberg; 

Karl Winter. 1933. Pp. xviii f 224. Prii e CM. 10.) 

(3) Spinoza, the Man and His Thought. Addresses delivered at the Spinoza 

Tercentenary sponsored by the Philosophy Club of Chicago. Edited by 
lunvARD L. ScHAun. (Chicago: The Open Ci)urt Pub. Co. 1933. 
Pp. X [■ 61. Price 3.S. 6d. net.) 

The tercentenary of Spinoza ap|x*ars to have been celebrated far and wide, 
even in China and Jcapaii. It would Ik; interesting to have a complete biblio- 
graphy of the e.xtensive literature evoked by the occasion. There must be 
nuinerous papers which have not been collected in volume form. However, 
only the above-mentioned collections of addresses have reached the reviewer, 
and it may be of interc.st tc Spinoza students to have an inventory of authors 
and subjects. Inevitably the contributions vary enormously in value. It 
would be quite easy to fill much space with criticisms of the intt rpretations 
given in some of the addresses, even if one ])asscd over in silence the many 
praiseworthy things which they also contain. What is ixThaps most interesting 
is the evidence of a widespread appreciation of the character and philosophy 
of Spinoza during recent decades. Those collections of addresses, however, 
contain much more than that. They contain many happy suggestions ior new 
lines of research, and may be recommended es]>ecially to students of ]diilo.sophy 
who arc inclined to do .something in the history of the subject, ami are waiting 
for hints as to suitable subjects for investigation. The mere eiiuineration of the 
titles of the various essays contained in the al)Ovc volumes will shinv what 
a feast they spread for those who are interested in the philosophy of Spinoza. 

(i) Hic Septimana Spinozana must mreupy the place of honour among the 
collcction.s of papers and addre. ses in honour of Spinoza’s tercentenary. 

ic representatives of many difierent nations and of many dilferent schoids 
0 thought have contributed to its pages, and the volume is worthy the 
The volume ojvns with commemoration addresses by I.e<» 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Won Bninschvicg. These are t\)llowed by 
wenty-five e.s.says on various aspects of Si)inozism, and written in Dutch, 
gish, french, German, and It.ilian. The lYefacc is written in Liitin. The 
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following is a list of the writers and their subjects: Carl Gcbhardt: Spinoza in 
unserer Zeit, Religio metaphysica, and Domus Spinozana; Adolfo Ravk: II 
pensiero di Spinoza e i problemi delV ora, and La pedagogia di Spinoza; J. H. 
Carp: De spinozistische Gemeenschapsgedachte; Lten Brunschvicg: Physique et 
Mitaphysique; J. Clay: Physik und Metaphysik; Gaston Bachelard: Physique 
et M etaphysique; S. von Dunin Borkowski: Die Physik Spinozas; George 
Santayana: Ultimate Religion; Ferdinand Sassen: Wijsbegeerie en Godsdienst; 
S. Alexander: Spinoza and Philosophy of Religion; Charles Appuhn: Mystichme 
et Humanisnie; Irwin Hdman: Poetic Insight and Religious Truth; J. A. de 
Mattos Kom«ao: Philosophie et Religion; J. Segond: La philosophic dxi polisscur 
de verves; Albert Rivaud: Quelques remarques sur la notion d* essences dans ks 
doctrines de Descartes et de Spinoza; Ferdinand TGnnios: Hobbes und Spinoza-, 
Julius Kbbinghaus: Ober den Grund der Beschrdnkung unserer Erkenntnis auf 
die Attribute des Denkens und der Ausdehnung bei Spinoza; Pantaleo Cara- 
bcllesc: 11 concetto spinoziano delV errore; Johannes Hooi^s: Einflusse Spinozas 
in der Litcratur der Englischen Rmnantik; I. Myslicki: Spinozas MotUli, 
Leo Polak: Spinoza und Kant; H. F. llallett: Benedict Spinoza. 

(2) The Spinoza-Festschrijt, though in German and published in Germany, 
is a tribute from Rumania. Many, though not all, of the contributi<)ns wliidi 
it contciins were written by Rumanian scholars, some of whom enjoy inter- 
national fame. Many of the writers are Jewish savants. U’hc authors and their 
subjects are as follows: J. Brucar: Spinoza und die Eu'igkeit der Scele; Martin 
Buber: Spinoza und die chassidische Botschaft; Fritz Droop: Eiinf Szemn 
dem Lehcn Spinozas; S. Dubnow: Die Gestalt; C. tiebhardl: Der gotische Jude-, 
Vasile Gherasim: Die Bedcutung der Affektenlehre Spinozas; Max Ciriiiiwalil: 
Der Lebensphilosoph Spinoza; S. Hessing: Die Gliickseligkeii dcs Jmen 
Menschen; J. Klatzkin: Der Misverstandene; J. Klaiisner: Der jiiUisckt 
Charakter der Lehre Spinozas; Marc Marcianu: Ein Bekenntnis; I. Myslirki: 
Spinoza und das Ideal des Menschen; 1. Niemirower: Spinozave rehung eims 
Nicht-spinozisten; 1. Petrovki: Eine Spinozahuldigung; Roinain Kf.'IIaiid: 
Der Lichtstrahl Spinozas; K. Sass: Vom grundlegenden Dualismus in Spinozas 
System; N. Sokolow: Der Jude Spinoza; A. Zweig: Der Seltfiftsliller SpiwKa. 
The volume concludes witli three brief appreciations of Spinoza by Kinsb iu, 
Freud, and Wasserniann. 

(3) The Chicago vedume is much le.ss ambitious than either of the pn i c dirig 
two volumes, but it does credit to the I’niversity of Chicago, with wliicli the 
contributors are associated. 1 1 contains addresses by C. W. Morris and I 
Cha.se;, and pai)ers by the Editors of The il/(j»J5/and The International Journal 
of Ethics. The former writes on Spinoza, his Personality and fiis Doctrine of 
Perfection; the latter writes on Spinoza* s Political and Moral Philos'pky. 
There is also a paper on Spimea and Religion by S. B. Freehof. 

A. Wolf. 


God: A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. By John Flop BooniN, Prnfoss«)r o 
Philosophy, University of California at I-os Angeles. (New Vor 
and Lond(jri: The Macmillan Company. 1934. Price 8s. 6d.) 

"This volume," Professor Boodin tells us in his Foreword (p. 5)» 
the author’s constructive effort to furnish an idealistic world-view in 
with the progress of history and .science." He "believes that it is 
with the fundamental intuitions of Christianity, if not with its tradi lon-i 
therdogy." Pnjtestant Christianity, indeed, "has," he thinks, 
a the<d«jgy of its own," is now "in a process of dissolution 
"somet.iiies grasps at materialism, sugar-coated as emergence, some n 
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falls back on a vague cosmic emotion, sometimes satisfies itself with a general 
humanitarianism, leaving God at most the rAle of Santa Claus.” While 
acknowledging the greatness of the “official theologian” of the Catholic 
Church, St. Thomas Aquinas, he yet holds that ”in the intellectual climate in 
which we live,” there is “need of a fresh interpretation” of the synthesis which 
St. Thomas reached, and “in attempting such reinterpretation” he “has 
f(jund the Platonic tradition in which early Christianity took form especially 
congenial. 

No rctuler of Professor Bocxlin’s book can fail to be impressed by the 
writer’s profound sincerity, by his truly religious spirit, and by the genuine 
clocpience into w-hich he sometimes rises. But the present reviewer at any rate 
has found himself at the end — it may l>c by his own fault — far from clear 
as to the precise nature of the “dualistic cosmology” which Profe.ssor Boc^din 
puts forward. 

It is easy to agree with him that “the God of religion cannot be conceived 
as merely the whole of things” (p. 22) ; that neither a speculative “Absolute,” 
on the one hand, nor “a deity which emerges in the evolutionary process,” 
on the other, is a satisfactory object of worship. "We recognise,” as he says 
(p. 23), ”a deity which is an active guiding factor in the process and through 
whose grace we can be saved.” 

He does not find such a deity in Professor Whitehead’s “conceptual god,” 
which “is suppo.sed to furnish the principle of concretion in a multitudinous 
world of occasions.” Yet his own notion of Gcxl reminds us in some important 
rcsjxM'ts of Professor Whitehead's, for he is, if we understand Professr^r 
lloodin aright, the source of form, of whom it can be said (p. 179) in the 
language of poetry that he “breathed waves of form” into a “wild sea of 
chaos,” which did not itself owe its origin to him. Jiut Professor Boodin 
docs not seem altogether content with the ultimate dualism with which 
he. sometimes ap])ears to leave us. It is indeed expressly affirmed (p. 187) 
that “the cosmic tragedy,” “the failure of creation,” is not “a limitati<.>n in 
the creative Spirit, but in the material with which the Spirit works.” Thi.s 
is a hard .saying; for does not .such an intractable material c<.mstituto a 
limitation for the Spirit whose action it restricts? When, however, it is 
added (p. 188) that “G<xl creates in order to save,” and that “in a real sen.se 
there is never complete chaos” (p. 207), since Spirit, which “exists eternally 
in its own right,” is “ever present in the ct)smos,” the “orderly proccs.s” of 
which the so-called “chaos” “is only chaos when viewed without reference to 
time” — ^in abstraction, that is from a temporal process in which it “sets the 
stage for the future drama” — we surely find ourselves presented with a view 
which has a very doubtful claim to lx* called a “dualism” at all. 

What Profc.s.sor Boodin has, 1 think, really at heart is to ci>mbat a tendency 
which he (like Dr. Schweitzer in his recent lliblxTt Lectures) discovers in 
iiUHlerii idealism from Hegel onwards to “justify the order that is” (p. iq), 
and so to abandon to its materialistic critics the task oi presenting a programme 
of reform which is, in his opinion, the projxT business of idealistic philosophy, 
A good deal of evidence might Ix' alleged to show that this tomlcncy is far 
from being characteristic of all idealism of what may be called tlic Hegelian 
tyix?; yet it cannot be denied th't there is some ground for asserting that, 
when it is found there, its association with that .scluxd t)f thought is not 
jncrely accidcntiil. Professor lkx)diii would counter the tendency in question 

y insisting upon a factor in reality which he sometimes, as we have seen, 

ascribes in terms suggestive of a “matter” wholly alien to the Spirit which is 
J'P*' it to mould it to its own purjx^sos. But sometimes he sjvaks of 

this factor otherwise— as the individual. 
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*'The individual," we are told, "has a say in the comedies and tragedies 
enacted in the cosmos, whether the individuals be electrons or human beings 
or stars" (p. 85). “Throughout nature, from matter to spirit, the individual 
retains the power of initiative and choice, therefore, to paraphrase Plato, 
God is justified and the individual is responsible" (p. 94) ; and again, “througli- 
out the scale of nature there is this dualism of predictable structure and a 
certain individual indeterminacy" (p. 127). The world in which we find 
ourselves is thus “dualistic" and “we are not called upon as philosoplicrs 
to create the world, but to try to understand it." Professor Boodin docs not 
identify the indeterminacy which is thus the material of God's shai)ing 
activity with freedom. On the contrary, indeterminacy and freedom “arc 
really opposed concepts" (p. 154). “Both, it is true, imply spontaneity as 
contrasted with routine. But freedom in the true sense means the capacity 
and will to determine one's conduct with reference to structure" and of 
"structure" God is the source. Unlike M. Gilson in his Gifford Lectures and 
Mr. M. B. Foster in his recent articles in Mind, Professor Boodin holds that 
we must rid “the scholastic tradition of its a priori excrescence of creation 
out of nothing" (p. 145). “God is present everywhere and always, as creative 
.spirit giving form to our world." The need of redemption, which is so pnnni- 
nent a feature in the religion with which the btdief in “creation out of nothing” 
has been generally a.ssociated, ari.ses, according to our author, from the 
presence — not, as we have seen, of freedom, properly so called, but of imkUr- 
mimey in the matter of the world. Yet — ^and it is here that wc feel Professor 
BcKxlin to be in the last resort less “dualistic" than he is prepared to pndess 
himself — this “indeterminate’' matter is an essential clement in the eternal 
purpo£5e of God. “In a largo way the play goes on, one cosmic epoch preparing 
the stage for another, whatever may be the tragedy of individual perfiuiners. 
Yet the master of the show may care more for tlu^ individual actcirs tliaii for 
the immensity and .scenery of the stage" (p. 160). The plot must bo tn pmdiici- 
“free creators." “God," wc read (p. 163), “is transcendent in that lie exists in 
His own essence, always and everywhere. lie is not an integration of linile 
parts, but enjoys a life of His own of absolute perfection. But God is iinnuinciit 
in that He is present to and in all finite individuals to guide, to heal, to tnins< 
form into Ix'auly, .so far as the individual ixirmits. . . . Salvation means that 
the finite individual may eventually become so transformed as to im.arn itc 
the intcnti(jn of God in itself and thus become immortal througli tlie lu\e "f 
God, though such support can be reached only prosjicctively under r.nr 
finite limitations." This passage .seems to sum up Professcjr Boixlm’s theology 
We may agree with him when he goes on to say that “when we have n'aclud 
the limits of our little knowledge we must confess in awe with the ancient 
poet: 'Clouds and darkne.ss are round about Him.' " 

No one who has meditated on these great subjects will think lightly of the 
difficulties which have induced Professor Ikirxlin to abandon the conception 
of a creation cx nihilo. Yet one may doubt if this abandonment does not 
really result in a doctrine of Gfxi which falls short of that implied in that 
sen.se of absolute dependence which (cis Schleiermacher taught) lies at the 
heart of the religious experience, and which finds an expression in the words 
“ It is He that hath made u.s, and not w'C ourselves." 

Why docs Professor Borxlin say (p. 203), speaking of the truth 
true mystery of the cross is that love is victorious through sutfering," ‘ This 
is the eternal but forgotten truth of Christianity” ? (the italics are mine), 
is thr; more surprising that he should write thus, as he goes on in his concluding 
chapter, on “Divine Laughter,” to attack St. Paul for his .success in 
preting a "religion of joy" into a "religion of sin and expiation.” Many wi 
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agree with him that Christianity has in the past laid a disproportionate 
emphasis on the aspect of man's earthly life as a “vale of tears" ; but he himself 
is inclined, I cannot but think, to minimize unduly the importance of that 
sense oi sin whereof this melancholy outlook is the one-sided expression. 

Why, by the way, is the name of God described (p. 22 ) as “charged with the 
racial aspiration of all Aryan history"? If the word “God" is meant, not all 
"Aryan" languages use it; if “God" stands here for all words with the same 
meaning, surely others than “Aryans" aspire after such a ileing as we call 
"God.” Indeed, one does not (outside of Germany) expect to hear nowadays 
of an Aryan race. 

On p. 120 it is assumed that the “man" who is made the centre of the world 
by Kant and by Protagoras is in both cases the itidividual man; but of Kant 
this is surely not true. And docs Hegel mean (as Professor Boodin intimates 
on p. 57). i*' ^hc famous simile of the owl of Minerva, to suggest that it has 
taken its flight before philosophers arrive on the scene ? Is not the wise bird's 
flight rather a metaphur for that very arrival ? What has already happened is 
that the shades of evening have begun to fall upon some phase of historical 
life which is drawing to its close. 

Professor Boodin’s chcjicc of words to describe the distinguished person 
to whom his book is di'dicatod — ^“an inspiring and constructive leader in 
liberal religious thought" — indicate his own ideals and tlic qualities which 
arc exhibited in his work. 

C. C. J. Webb. 


Art and Morality. By O. de Selinxourt. (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

19 . 35 - rp- “i* ^I’ricc los. 6d. net.) 

Mr. do Sclincourt endeavours in his book to show that the spheres of Art 
and of Morality are distinct and yet intimately related, both with one another 
and with the other values. He begins by revealing, without much difliculty, 
the iiiadecpiacy of the Platonic or Tolstcuan view that art is subject to moral 
standards (a view assumed in current controversies about censorship). He 
points out, iiitrr alia, that art is subject to aesthetic standards only, that 
mural (iue.stions <ari.se only in relation to some arts, that art is not, any more 
than knowledge and religiiui, “.scltLsh"; that, positively, art is approved as 
“good"; and that morality it.self has scjine aesthetic value. 

lie follows this up by two important chapters on emotion and meaning, 
on the lil^erating effects of art, and on the "revelation" which it is alleged 
that art gives. Assuming, with Crucc, that emotion is a material for artistic 
form, and denying the "aesthetic emotion" hypothesis, he points out that 
the emotions of everyday life are the material for art, these being transformed 
in the work by soinetliing "hapix*niiig" to them, in which they become 
detached and “general." Meaning, again, is primarily non-aesthetic, but is, 
likewise, transmuted by f(»rm: the final expres.sed meaning is aesthetic, but 
the “subject" is not. The expression is a liberation, not merely in the Aris- 
tutoUan sense (which is examined critically) of elimination, but by helping 
us to know our emotions through the impositiim of form on them. They are 
not ejected or repressed, but related to our whole cx|X’rience, and we become 
released. So the arts (and thi.s is true not only of literature) itrcal, not didactic 
fruth, or Absolute Spirit, or anything »if that sort, but, in a combination of 
nought and emotion, an attitude of mind which gives insight into our place 
m the world. Art can reveal something not unlike truth, but it is c«.»ntact 
^ reality, namely jTersonality. 

Morality is now distinguishei* from the {wrsonal intercourse with which it 
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is sometimes confused, and which, along with art and science, forms in a 
sense morality's material. But morality, strictly speaking, "has no processes 
of its own." It is not even a "good" (neither is religion), and the value of 
morality is utterly dependent on the intrinsic non-moral values of art, science 
and personal intercourse. This being so, the real conflict arises, not between 
art and morality, as if they were two things of the same kind on the same 
level, but between art and the other intrinsically valuable activities of 
contemplation. 

Such a view, the author holds, in no way "degrades” morality, and In* 
defends his thesis against those who believe in "morality for morality's sake,'* 
against deontologists ; as also against utilitarian views of morality as "pro- 
duction." The concluding chapters contain useful comments on the problem 
of Good, of the definability of Good, of its nature as what is ordered, coherent 
and rational; and on the interrelations of goods. 

I have found Mr. de Selincourt's book in many ways suggestive, but on 
the whole not markedly illuminating. I may be unduly prejudiced by the f.nt 
that the style and manner of approach .seem to me to lx* inv(jlv(‘d, disligun'il 
by too long paragraphs and by the irritating habit oi driing certain jihra.^es 
to death. (I counted phrases like "Xor would it be difliiult ..." till 1 gnt 
tired.) And Mr. de Solincourt i.s so anxious that what he is to sav shall 

not bo thought incompatible with what he has .saitl. that the reader has oftr ii 
to search hard for what is Ix-ing said. I wished often tliat lu* would bo more 
direct, more crisp, more clear. 

And although I am in agreement with sonu* of his main ci^ncliisions, 1 
found much to question too. Of course einoticinal stat<‘s <»f mind are invf^lved 
in the production and appreciation of art, and are in .'••»me sense embodied 
in the work. But what arc "emotifins,” and why d«) so many jx'oplo assume, 
so easily and without analysis, that art is the e.Npressirm r»f them.^ .\?hl i.s 
autognosis one of the chief functions of art.^ .Vnd is the meaning wlm li i.s 
"revealed" chiefly an attitude of mind, the .self of the artist.^ 1 am not fjiiih* 
clear what Mr. dc Selincourt's view f»f "revelation" n ally is. and the pn^bK m 
is indeed a difficult one; but it needs more tlu^njiigh treatment Ilian .Mr. di- 
Selincoiirt gives it. The lUition (»f "im|)osing" form on material, again, im‘ds 
a further analysis of matt<T and form. As for morality, whilst it is mtaiiih 
not a good apart from other goods, it .seems to me fal.se to think that a g* id 
man isaman who simply regulates well the (non-moral) "gf»f<ls'’ (i[ !',fr. 

Docs he not possess a "spirit" riv<*r and alK>ve these which may in.ilxf id 
their goodness a new thing? .May not imirality be more like than ludila :iit 
in its transforming relation to its "material”? And if it is true that mondity 
transcends other gorxls, religifui seems tf) do so more still. To say (p. 
that religion is not separate, but jx'iietrate.s all exix-riences, is e.^ac.tly half true. 

I..OUIS Arnaud Ki:nj. 


The Life and Writings of Giamhattista Vico. By H. B. Aoams. (L)ndon: 
George Allen k I'nwin, Ltd. I935- Bp- 236. Price Ss. fxl.) 

The author deserves almost as much congratulation for realizing that an 
English book on Vico was overdue as for the very unusual excellence of the 
brjok he has supplied. Bor Vico has Ixicn much neglected in lids country. 
Hitherto the only monograph has been K. Flint’s in lilachvood's Phihsophka 
Classics (1H84 reprinted 1901). There arc restricted essays in J. G. K«jbcr - 
son's Studies in the Genesis of Romantic Theory (1923) and C. 1 -. Vaughans 
Studies in the History of Political Philosophy (1923), and T. Whittaker con 
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tributed three articles to Mind in 1926 (reprinted in his Reason, 1934). To 
these I can only add the English translation of Croce's Filosofia diG.B. yico. 
However, we have been only slightly more negligent than Germany, and 
even in Italy Vico did not come into his own until the nineteenth century, 
nowadays the Italians make him their chief philosopher, and the new idealism 
there may with much truth be characterized as a synthesis of Hegel and Vico. 

Mr. Adams tells admirably the story, outwardly meagre, of the poor 
Neapolitan professor of rhetoric who had to eke out his stipend by private 
coaching and by composing complimentary I.atin verses for the worldly 
great, and who sold his diamond-set ring, probably the only valuable he 
pf)sses.sed. to cover the cost of the printing of his masterpiece. By this master- 
piece only, the Scienza Nuwa (1725), did he wish to be known, and the 
eventual achievement of it was one of the few consolations of his depressed 
career. Why he was denied promotion to a more important chair (the stipend 
of his own was a sixth of that of the chair of jurisprudence) and, until shortly 
before his death, some sinecure with emoluments, is not clear ; Mr. Adams shows 
that in his own city, and in Venice, too. his large talent was admitted and 
appreciated. Vico's life was the struggle of an impecunious, self-educated, and 
ailing man to compass, with a pnjdigy of effort and stamina and intelligence, 
the whole field of knowledge and subdue it to the order and light of a philo- 
sophy. In depicting this inner drama the biographer has been preceded and 
enabled by the aulobiographcr. The Vita di Giambattista Vico, written in 
the third person, was at once pronounced to be a model and is still among 
the most remarkable of its kind. Mr. Adams has used it well. I wish that he 
had also appended it in translation; though a little long for an appendix, 
it would not, 1 imagine, sell separately, yet it ought to be made available. 

'I'he book is essentially a biography Jind therefore takes up each of Vico's 
many writings in its temporal place in the life-story. For a systematic presenta- 
tion of Vico’s thought the student must turn to Flint or Croce. Although Vico's 
interests and work.s embrace a multiplicity of fields which are now ilividcd 
among specialists, Mr. Adams di.scii.sses them all with understanding and 
learning. By profession an historian, he writes with authority on Vico's 
historical interests, and on the people and hapi>enings of the Naples of that 
day, though he never allow .» X'ico, the inner Vico, to disappear or dwindle 
in a wilful picture of the milieu. It is a long time since 1 came across a new 
botik in which such varied learning is handled with such re.straint, sense of 


proportion, and inmlesty. ^Vhclhe^ the subject bo the authorship of the 
Homeric poems, the origin of language, pi>etry and religum, the evolution of 
law in a developing society, or the content and allinities of Vico's philosophy, 
it is treated with relevant knowledge. His exposition of Vico's theory of 
poetry, for example, is a paragon of sympathetic, and lucid conipres?;ion. 
His account of the philosophy is, .so far as 1 am able to judge, very just in 
general — a Neoplatonism enriched with a .scrupulous curio.sity and rosjxvt 
f<»r historical fact, seeking in histor\’ both the uitioiuile and the mental 
faculties through which this rationale moves towards reali/atiiui; a philosophy 
reacting in the spirit of Plato and of Bacon («>ne of Vico's heroes', the one 


prescribing metaphysical system, the other inductive conscience, but bv'*th 
encyclopaedic and humanistic, ag'’»nst the dominant. Cartesian emphasis on 
fhephy.sical world and on the dry light of reason as the only lamp i»f knowledge, 
nly when he comes to a comparative philosophical estimate does Mr. Avia ms 
ay himself open to question by philosophical specialists. For instance, \’icv)'s 
oeWne that we know only what we make does not cvmslitulc him a prcciirsvw 
® Kant: that mathematical entities are fictions and arc perfectly known 
ause they arc fictions is much older than Vico, is not disiincti\ c of Kant, 
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and in Kant results from a different stimulus and procedure and rests on 
a sut)tlcr and deeper ground — and it is the ground that makes Kant Kant. 
Mr. Adams accepts whole-heartedly the current Italian estimate of Vico, 
as he has every right to do, but I wish he had had space to try to vindicate 
its validity outside the context of nationalist sentiment in which it has 
grown up. The wish, however, may be unfair, since such a task would involve 
comparisons too closely and technically argued to be in place in a general 
biography. 

Books of this kind, learned but well-proportioned, brief, and really filling 
a gap, are all too rare nowadays. So also is the distinguished style of Mr. 
Adams’s writing, the quiet and pregnant style of a mature mind too sensitive 
to use devices and too gifted to need them. It has been a high pleasure tu 
read his pages. 

T. E. Jessop. 


Civilization and the Growth of the Law. By W. A. Rorson, Ph.D., LL.M. 

(Tendon; Macmillan & Co. 1935. Pp. xv -f 354. Price 12s. 6d.) 

Like all the work which comes from the pen of Dr. Robson, this book 
possesses a creative assurance which is peculiarly grateful in a field of study 
much liable to aridity of treatment. The author lias set out, tr> use hi.s own 
words, "to show how legal and political institutions have been influenced by 
magic, superstition, religion and science.” With this object in view, he proceeds 
first to consider the origins of law. “However far back we go into the twilight 
of history, there is always some form of law in existence.” The code of Hammu- 
rabi of Babylon, two thousand years B.C., is already a mature one, restricting 
vengeance and providing that wTong be redressed by law. 

If indeed, as Dr. Rolxson says, without law men cannot live together, it 
would seem that the rudiments of law' arc to he found in all societies, lio\v(Jver 
primitive. The ruler is alwjiys as.sociatcd w'ith the; administration of jiistia; 
and the notion of the divinity of the ruler, which survives in the uKdern 
constitution of Japan and is implicit in so much tradition, indicates the 
close association of the huvgivcr and expounder with assumed supernatural 
authority. l*'rom the case of i.solated decree:, received from a Divine \iv ut, 
law devehjps into a general c*>dc of rules, but, nevertheless, tlic oj)iiii'»n 
that .such rules reflect a sujxjrhuman origin i.s maintained. The mosaic pi( « «-p<s 
and the assumption by the ancients of Apollo and Jupiter to be the n*al law- 
givers rests uprm this siijxjrstitiou. The digest of Justinian appnjvcs the s|Hrch 
of Demosthenes that law' is devised and g(iverned by GckI, and when ii is 
recognized that laws are not directly Gfxl-given, yet they come from humiin 
beings upon wJioin Gcjd has conferred sf;cular authority. Such a view, .".lys 
Dr. Robsfui, is expres.sed in St. i’anl’s Epistle to the Romans. Divijie revela- 
tion and human nece.ssities fiirin the double foundation of early Roman Law, 
and of course Jewisii Law is even more definitely thcrdogical. 

The notion of Divine Justice dcvelf)ps later, but as distinguished fn>m 
arbitrary ordinance as an ideal nl abstract perfection, it is implicit in mediaeval 
legislation, becrirning concrete in such criminal jurisdiction as ordeal by battle 
or by fire. 

With the progre.ss of human thought, .say.s the author, the idea had developed 
that Divine Will is identical with jxjrfcct Justice, and once it was believed tha 
Justice wa.s an inherent attribute of the heavenly power, the business of estab- 
lishing it became a task to which man could address himself without misgiving- 

Dr. ^‘.'obson sets out in the second part of his book to explain how 
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framework of ideas of any particular society concerning the constitution of 
the universe affect their legal conceptions. In mediaeval eyes the world v^as a 
single organism, an incarnation under the sovereign rule of God, but, side by 
side with this belief was the Aristotelian notion of the law of nature as the 
guiding principle of the universe. It is indeed in contrast to the religious out- 
look, a pantheistic idea making the universe itself the immanent Deity, and 
excluding His transcendence. 

Under scholastic influence, particularly that of St. Thomas Aquinas, these 
two notions of the natural and the divine law were temporarily reconciled, 
but with the loss of the full Catholic philosophy, views more or less pantheistic, 
become dominant. To Spinoza, nature is God; and from a law of nature it 
was not difficult to extract a municipal law for each growing nationality, 
a juridical conception so characteristic of society after the breakdown of 
the unity of Christendom. Thus the universality of justice and law both 
divine and natural was in danger of being lost, and the notion of the sovereign 
.state tends to take its place. 

This b(X)k a.ssist.s the reader to realize all the legal consequences which 
followed upon the decay of the notion of universal justice. Relativity in 
ethics as in science react upon juristic conceptions and international law 
becomes a thing of shreds and patches. Dr. Robson does not point out the 
final consummation of this development, which some now assert has ended 
in the virtual disappearance of law in a large part of Europe, so that in so 
many phacc-s to-day it may be sadly .said there is no certainty of tenure either 
for property or for life, and no philosophy of general jurisprudence to help 
to regain it. 

May it be that the decay of prcKcss ultimate svipc^matural .sanctions which 
Dr. Robson appears to regard without discpiiet, is the ultimate cause of the 
present collapse of law and legal institutions over so vast an area, and may it 
not be possible that post-mediaeval development, so far from being a pro- 
gress in the civilization of man, is indeed a reaction to a more savage and 
imitional slate. 

The final impression derived from this book is that until recently man has 
not. tried the cx^icriment of conducting his affairs without some system of 
law or custom. This i*«jnclusi».n may be considered alongside the statement of 
Mr. Lippman. the American publicist, that until recently man has never 
attempted to live without some religion. 

Henry Slessek. 


An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method, By Morris R. Cohen and 
Ernest Nagel. (London: G. Routlcdge & Sons. 1934. + 4^7- 

Price 15s. net.) 

It is a curious fact tliat wliilst the progre.ss of Logic is in the liirection of 
increasing rigour, increasing generality, and increasing system, the best 
contcmiKirary expositions leave us with a certiiin impression of disorder, 
lo visualize the matter the procedure is as follows. The contcmporar\’ logician 
sets to work by excavating and restoring .some ver>' venerable foundations, 
fhere follows the erection of soni.- .scallolding, and through this scaffolding 
one begins to see the severe but elegant outlines of a very- modem building. 

ut before this structure is complete something curious hapiums. M'ork 
commences on a strange and incongruous wing. This is apt to grow and spread 
‘'uta encircle the principal structure with rambling excrescences until the whole 
V ^ combining the features of a power station with those of a 
ictonan Gothic mansion. In point of fact it is a temple constructed to the 
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honour of Aristotle, Frege, and John Stuart Mill. In fairness it must be 
stated that for its peculiarities its architects are in no way to blame. The 
construction serves its purpose in so far as it reflects the state of contemporary 
logical studies, and more particularly contemporary examination needs. It 
is the best that can be done in the face of an extremely difficult problem. 

For some considerable time prior to the current thirties it was the monoto- 
nous refrain of teachers of the subject that there existed no adecpiate intro, 
duction to contemporary logic. Logical studies were in transition, and no 
one seems prepared to assume re.sponsibility for a premature crystallization 
in textbook form of doctrines still in process of development. Moreover 
even a very provisional formulation would not be easy to present. Hut tlie 
attempt could not be indefinitely ]X)stjx)ncd. In 1930 there appeared Stebhing’s 
pioneer work, A Modern Introduction to Logk. This was soon followed by 
Katon's General Logic, which was followed in turn by the present reviewer’s 
Principles of Logic. And now we have An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method from the joint pens of Morris Cohen and Krnest Xagcl. 

Obviously, the present writer is not the appropriate persf)n to attempt 
any estimate of the relative merits of these works for the piirjioses hir 
which they arc intended. He is, however, sufficiently well placed to aj)]ircri.itir 
the significance of some of the features which represent alternative soln- 
tions to a common predicament. 

The predicament was this. The “crying need” was frw an exix)siti()n wliirli 
should l>e (i) rca.sonably up to date, (ii) reast»nal>ly comi»reIien.sivc, (iii) re.isr.ii- 
ably simple, and (iv) reasonably brief. The saving adjective licrc is “reason- 
ably,’* since without it there is little doubt that these authors would have 
been committed to attempting the ini|X)S.sible. 

From internal evidence it is clear that on the general cpiestions of cMnu nt 
and on the general lines of reconstruction these s(*veral indepencleiit wiitirs 
find themselves enjoying a rather remarkable measure of agreement. I liey 
agree, first of all, that the point of departure must be the traditional Aris- 
totelian system, and that of this a consulerable body of doctrine must hi; 
preserved. They agree further that the main lines of reconstruction .ik' Iho'-c 
presented by the generalized theory of de<luctioii as exhibited in tUin.ipiii 
Mathematica. They appear to agree, moreover, that rather radical “rei nmli- 
tioning’* is re<|uired in the theory of induction, though the h'rrn 
reconditioning should assume is a matter on whii h they display their gn atest 
independent variety. 'J'he mr»st extreme divergence is that between the 
e.xposition of Katoii’s General Logic and that which is offered in tlio jm ^ at 
volume. In the former the bias is in the flircirthm of siiriplificathm ami 
exclusion, whilst in the latter the problems of induction occupy the larger 
half of the volume. 

The work opens with a lively intnKliicb)ry chapter on The Subject Matter 
of Logic. Thereafter the cxjKisition is divided into tw'o lK)oks— a smaller 
Book I: Formal Logic, and a larger JkKik II: Applied Logic and Scientific 
Method, 

iiook I commences with a lucid iind simple cxixisition of some of the prin- 
cipal current notions relevant to the analysis and classification 
positions, and of the relations l)ctwcen propositions (Chs. Ill and I\). 
follows, in two chapters, a straightforward and convcnticmal (as it should 
exposition of the doctrine of the syllogism and its elaborations. Chapter \ 
contains an introductory treatment of Generalised or Mathematical Logic* 
and Chapter VII a rather more advanced l)ut very interestingly 
discurrinn of The NtUure of a Logical or Mathematical System. C haptcr 
introduces Probable Inference, and in this one form of the frequency t eory 
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is defended. The concluding chapter of Book I, Some Problems of Logic, 
is somewhat of the nature of a collection of odds and ends — ^the Paradox of 
Inference, the charge of petitio principii against the syllogism, the Laws of 
Thought, and the basis of logical principles in the nature of things. 

Book II is the Victorian mansion lavishly furnished and full of interesting 
nooks and comers, but in which it is a little difficult to find one's way about 
and preserve a sense of direction. With few preliminaries a good start is 
miide by a discussion of the role of hypotheses in science (Ch. XII). I^rogress 
is arrested, however, by a chapter not so much irrelevant as disproportionate 
for its context on Classification and Definition (Ch. XIII). We move forward 
again at a brisker rate in a reasonably detailed but not too detailed chapter 
on The Methods of Experimental Inquiry (Ch. XIII). 

In Chapter XIV something of a nature of fresh start is made in raising the 
(lueslion : Wh.at is inductive reasoning ? This chapter introduces the problem 
of sampling .and of reasoning from analysis. Then follows a chapter on Measure- 
ment and a chapter on Statistical Methods. At this point the authors might 
with advantage, perhaps, have proceeded direct to the concluding chapter 
of their book, but this is delayed by the intervention of discussions on Probable 
Inference in History and Allied Inquiries, on Logic and Critical Evaluation, 
and a chapter on Eallacks. To wh.'it extent discussions of the applications of 
logic to s])eciali/ed branches of science should find a place in a general intro- 
duction to the snliject is a m.itter on w'hich there can be reasonable difference 
of opinion, but it is diilicult to sec why the historical sciences should be selected 
f(jr siiccial consideration, and still more difficult to justify excursions into 
the sphere of morals and aesthetics. The trouble is that such topics cannot 
be treated to adviintagc without con.siilerable preliminary expositions wholly 
inappropriate to a general textbook of logic. The difficulty serves to draw 
iittontion to a really serious gap in logical literature. What is needed is a 
whole series of works on the applications of the science, on mathematical 
logic, on the 1« jgic « >f the physical sciences, on the logical problems of psychology, 
of sociology, and so forth. The lack of adetpiate literature <»f this kind has 
reacted unfavourably on the balance of many otherwise ortlerly expositions 
of general theory. '1 his is not the place in which to open a discussion of the 
details of logical d(A’trine contained in this w(»rk. t’ontcmiM.»rary logicians 
are not unanimous, and on the controversial issues the authors are entitled 
to their opinkuis, which are always clearly presented and defended. 

'I'hey have ]'roducod a work which should contribute much to a revival 
of a general interest in logic. To a greater extent than in any other work with 
which the reviewer is .'iccpiaintcd, a fair Ixilance is struck between the interests 
of the university student and the interests of the general reader — to both 
of whom the work should .serve to communicate its authors’ api'reciation of 
the realistic formalism <if .Xristotlo, the .scientific penetratk>n of Tierce, 
the i)cdagogical souniliiess of Dewey, and the mathematical rigour of Russell.” 

C. A. Mace. 

^he Origins of Religion. By Rai a. Kaksien, Th.D. (London; Kcgan raiil, 
Irench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1035. l*p. vii -!- 328. Trice 12s. fxl.) 

This hook might almost be described as the protest of a consistent animist 
Rjiinst the herc.sy of **prc animism”; for the subject crops up on every 
ori^-*^ difficulty as a reviewer is that I am myself credited with the 

gniation of the heresy in question, and so have to bear the brunt of a good 
"'y of the author's strictures. I would plead in self-defence that a short 
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paper read before the British Association in 1899 and published in Folklore 
in the following year does not represent the last word that I have said on 
the subject; having, for instance, devoted no less than three volumes to it 
within the last three years. I cannot but hope, then, that some day — say, 
about 1970 — one of my brother-anthropologists may happen to read one or 
another of these latter-day efforts of mine, and will thereupon discover that 
my views have undergone a certain development in the course of the twen- 
tieth century. In fact. Professor Karsten's criticisms make me suspect that 
he takes me for one of his ghosts who has long given up all interest in living 
and growing. 

Having spent some six years among the Indians of South America, I’ro- 
fessor Karsten has come to be recognized as not only a first-hand but a 
first-rate authority on the institutions and beliefs of this part of the world; 
and, if he finds that animism will suffice to explain their religion, I for one 
w'ould not venture to question his opinion. But outside his special province he 
has, like the rest of us, to deal with second-hand evidence ; and even as near 
as North America he has to explain away notions of the oreuda and mauitu 
type to which others more familiar with that religion have certainly given a 
pre-animistic sense. In any case, moreover, he professes to ex])ouiid the 
"origins'* of religion, and to analyse the workings of the "primitive'’ iniiul 
— nothing that he is likely to have met with in his travels. Now 1 think it a 
pity that we anthropologists are not more ready to acknowledge the spci-u- 
lative nature of our attempts to reconstruct the beginnings of culture, even 
if we go no further back than a generalized savage composed partly of 
authentic prehistoric remains and partly of presumed ethnological survivals. 
I should, indeed, feel more respect for Professor Karsten 's animism if he 
were not so dogmatic about it. As it is, he stands somewhat alone, siin-i' in 
taking over animism from Tylor he convicts the latter of intcllcv tiialistic 
leanings; while, although a follower of Westerinarck, he is shocked to lind 
him pre-animistically inclined in the matter of animal worship. If only, then, 
he W'ould insert the word "perhaps" a hundred times in the pages nt an 
excellent book which 1 have reacl wdth great profit to myself, and, 1 admit, 
with not a few heart-.searchings, all would be well. My immediate .is 

I explained at the time when lir.st formulating the notion of a pie-animislii: 
form of religion, was to provide a provisional heading iiiuler which i u\dd be 
classified a number of facts hitherto more or less neglected. I'crhaps it Ims 
served this purpose all too well, so that animism has been robbed of s«»mc 
part of its legitimate heritage; in which case l*rofcssor Karsten 's wm k ought 
to go far towards readjusting the balance. But that .Man could not feel 
and act upon it, in regtird to olijccts of outstanding interest until he had 
discovered a soul in himself, and could impute it as such to the objects in 
question, is a contention at once very sweeping and very difficult to prove. 

U. K. Marett. 


Aesthetic and Psychology. By Ciiari.es Mauro.v. Translated from the I'tcncli 
by Roger Fry and Katherine John. (London: Hogarth l^rcss. iy35- 
I^. no. Price 4s. (xl.) 

This translation was planned and begun by Roger Fry before his 
He had a great admiration for M. Maiiron's work, and if, as we seem jus 1 ^ 
in suppo.sing, he found himself in substantial agreement with the * cve q 
mciit of his i /n view of the function of art which wc have here, t ic 
small though it be, is of importance in any attempt to estimate ^ 

tribution to aesthetic philosophy. True, M. Mauron makes no claim o P 
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gs a philosopher. In the first sentences he disowns the metaphysical attempt 
to find a standard of aesthetic values, and would fain confine himself to 
psychology. But, as is common in such cases, he finds himself before the end 
carried beyond psychology to a view of art as the revelation of “a reality 
richer in unforeseen correspondences than the ordinary world,'* whose “inward 
voices’* it seeks to “echo,** or whose * 'inner landscapes'* it seeks to paint. 
And if this is not a mebiphysic, one may ask what is? Af. Mauron takes as 
his point of departure Roger Fry's well-known view that in every true work 
of art there exists in the total impression which it makes "an original kernel*' 
which is not resolvable into anything that springs from the satisfaction of 
instincts or desires, but which is in its essence purely contemplative. 
Assuming, as he did, that science also is contemplative. Fry was thus led 
to compare aesthetic pleasure, as resulting from the recognition of order 
and the harmony of relations, with that derived from "the contemplation of 
intellectual constnictions united by logical inevitability," such as we have 
in science. But, sensible of the difference between the cold-bloodedness of 
science and the warm emotional character of art, he was tempted to seek 
for a solution of this contrast in the suggestion that beauty gets its force 
from the appeal to vague reminiscences of the substratum of emotion that 
colours man’s practical life. 

Starting from this apparent ambiguity in Fry’s teaching, M. Mauron, 
while admitting that both science and art are contemplative, tries to show 
that there is nevertheless an essential difference between them. Though the 
scientist is "personally disinterested," his intelligence is not. seeing that 
“the necessities of foresight created science and still govern it,** and that 
thus in the end "the spiritual attitude of the scientist is that of a man of 
action.** The artist, on the other hand, "contemplates the uni\ersc without 
any idea of making use of it," with the consccpience that "his eyes are so 
focused as to concentrate his whole attention on the present. " In the central 
chapter the author goes (»n to develop what he calls tlie "Consequences" of 
this the aesthetic attitude tinder the three heads of "increased sensitiveness; 
the multiplication of echoes; and the dissolution of the i)ractical organization 
of reality giving place to other possible c»rganizatii>ns," that may satisfy the 
ceaseless urge of rational mind to fiiui order and int»*iTelatu>n in apparent 
Childs. Jn succes.sivc chajiters under the suggestive titles of "The I’leasurcs 
of Sensibility," "Kxpressive Art," and "The Pleasures of Organization," 
M. Mauron develops his thesis with a subtlety and a wealth of illustration 
from music and painting which battle reproduction here. Hut 1 hope that the 
editor will find room for a single quotation from the "Conclusion," charac- 
teristic alike of the author’s imKlcsty and his insight : "There is nothing to 
pro\e that tlic division, sensibility — mental echoes — i»rga.ni/ing re.ison, is 
the right one. It merely seemed to me the most convenient mid the cIo.<est 
to my own exi)eriencc. Similarly it seemed to me that c\cr>’ mechanism in 
us hail its own pleasure in living — if I may so call it; that if wc supplied our 
sensibility with differences to perceive, our instincts or memory with inoti\ es 
of activity, our reason with corres|xindcnces to distinguish, the performance 
of those functions would inc\itiibly give birth to primitive and simple 
P ensures, like those of a child cxe^leil by its own restlessness. This view is 
s rongly supported by the fact that pleasure accompanies the stimulus rather 
an the satisfaction. Indeed, it may be that all excitement which is free 
roin fear and docs not absvjrb the whole energy (d the organism so as to 
^use suffering to the other mechanisms whicli remain inactive is necessarily 
ouipwed by joy. It may even be that joy has no other definition.” 
s Said at the beginning, a view of this kind, with the emphasis it lays on 
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the stimulus coming from the world without rather than on the satisfaction 
of any instinct or desire that owes its origin to practical needs individual 
or social, is a welcome contribution to aesthetic philosophy, aligning the 
author with the sound tradition that finds in the works of poet, artist, or 
musician a revelation of the inner nature of the world he seeks to portray. 
It need hardly be added that a translation in the names of Fry and John 
is itself a work of art. J. H, Muirhead. 


Religion in Virgil. T?y Cyril Bailey. (Oxford: Clarendon Fress, Huniphioy 
Milford. 1935. Frice 15s. net.) 

There are books to which one refers from time to time because of 
learning: otliers which are kept at hand, when they have been read through, 
to read them again for their charm, as a friend's convers;ition is sought. 
This nuxlest volume, the permanent record of the Salher Classical Lectures 
in 1932, has a claim to a])pear in both these categories. It combines erudition 
with total absence of pedantry, and literary api>rcriation with critical insi^^ht 
and powers r.f analysis none the less real because they clo not disjday theni- 
selvos in long rows of statistics or formidalde tables of the relative frcfiuciii v 
of this and the |)ercentages of that. It is a man of taste talking alM)ut a pnet 
to those who are minded to hear him; and it hapjwns that the taste is fortilied 
with scholarship and a knowledge, not only of Latin and literature, but of 
philosophy and ancient religion. 

To know what one of the great minds, ancient or modern, fell concerning 
the world and its inhaijitants, visible and invisil)le, can never be a matter nf 
indifTcrence. nor can his conclusions IxHoine obsolete, as those tjf a s« ientist 
may. Vergil has the added importance that his intluence, both in liis own ago 
and later, has been enornuuis and continues to be great, reaching iiutny who 
tare not sympathetic to formal philosophical teaching and impatient of 
dogmatic tho«'l<;gies. do ask, therefore, what his religion was is to treat a 
j)r(ddcin which has permanent interest, but a pnibhmi cmnjdicaled by the 
necessity of seeing him against the background of his time anil discnlanilin.g 
what is |)ersonal in him both from mere echoing of curient ideas and from 
coiivention.'il mythohfgical ma< liinery whii h he, as a ih)cI, couM no I'.oro 
avoid using than he nujld e.\])ros.s himself in language not then spoken. 

Therefore the author goes very piropcrly to work when he licgins by de'ining, 
in his first chapter, what is meant by "magic, omen, and prophe- y." sj'cr.ils ilic 
ne.\'t two chajjters over old Italian religion, passes to the State cult nf Kornc, 
deals in Chapters \ -VII with the Gracco-Homan gods, in Chapter VI II nitli 
deities Ori'-ntal anil cosmological and with emperor- worslr'p, gives another 
chapter to the question of "Fate and the gfwis," with an appendix on “tlic 
meaning of h'urtuna in Virgil,” treats next of "the ilead and the underworld, 
and then gives us sixteen pages of "conclusion." in which the results arrived 
at arc excellently summed up. t hroughout the work an attempt is made to 
diilerentiatc w hat Vergil thought and felt, his own personal religion or rcligiow^ 
philosophy, from what he merely echoed. The instrument used is a simi) C 
one, little nuire than the author’s nccesscarily subjective impressions: hii , 
when hatirllcrl by a trained mind long and thoroughly acquainted wil ^ 
subject, such an instrument is quite as potent as many which make a grea ct 
parade of scientific accuracy and cold-blooded analysis. 1 14, i ' n 

Ur. Bailey’s fading, thcui, is that V'crgil had for the old traditional a la 
cults, the .so-called "religion of Numa.*' a "tender iiileclion" (p. 3 ^ 3 )» 
not oii inerc sentiment fi^r the practices among which he had been nruUo 
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up, as a modem who no longer has any connection with an organized religion 
uiay still have a liking for a hymn learned in childhood or a liturgy reverenced 
by his parents, but on a “recognition of its spiritual value/' that value con- 
sisting largely in its very vagueness. Vergil has an affection for the traditional 
(Icitics of the woods and fields; but he is still more interested in and devoted 
to the ancestral ritual, which he knew with a thoroughness that impressed 
ancient commentators and furnishes welcome material for modems who would 
learn the forms which the piety of the countryside took. For the conventional 
great gods and the conventional manner of approaching them he had much 
le.ss deep feeling; for the picturesque anthropomorphic figures he had least of 
air they were pretty, even l)cautiful. subjects for his fancy, but not objects 
cither of solid Ixslief or of profound emotion ; nor had they been so, to any 
educated man, for centuries. But, for Vergil as for \'arro and many other men 
of good will just then, even the State cult was not dead and might yet be the 
vehicle, albeit in a form which the understanding wouhl interpret after their 
own fashion and not as its originators had done, of high thought and spiritual 
values. Apollo and his divine archery might be no more than a lovely figure 
of venerable tradition ; it by no means followed that no superhuman power had 
watclied over Augustus or guided the fortunes of the decisive day at Actium. 

So also with the l>cliefs concerning the dead. No one, certainly not Dr. Bailey, 
supposes tliat \ ergil imagined it literally true that, if one went through certain 
prcscriV.etl rites and knew where to find a particular opening in the ground, 
he would come to a place where the ghosts of his ancestors flitted abejut in 
unsubstantial happiness or lay in supernatural torments. But this is not to 
say that Vergil assumed merely for jxictical purpfjses the existence of the 
liiiinan soul. Bather "he takes the traditions of folk-lore and myth aiul using 
them as his framework, refines them to the measure of his own phik‘sophic 
vision” (p. 315). That the soul, that man, dead or alive, was capable of 
“ultimate triumph coming through suffering” (p. 31b). the author supj^oses 
to have been a serious belief of the jiGct, and the reviewer entirely agrees 
with him. In the case of so exceptional a man as the Hm^^cror, Wrgil did not 
Halter when he hailed him as a gcxl, bnt rather, in the expression of a real 
belief, “outran the official ])ace” (p. 196), and was rather checked than 
ineited by his knowledge of tlic official views on this subject. The ITovidence 
which ruled liis universe, wliatevcr traditicmal names of F.ite and Fortune 
he niiglit give it, could and did show' itself thrgiigh such a persoiialily with 
such a missi»»n; and such a man had genuinely in him nut a little w'hich could 
fairly be called di\'ine. 

These then, in barest outline anil with omission of a hundred controversial 
points of pliilological, historical, or philosojdiic detail, are the ideas concerning 
God and man wliich Dr. Bailey finds in the jx^et w ho was hailed as a projdiet 
and a saint by many centuries of gotUy men, much though their own beliefs 
differed from one another’s and from his; who was to Horace an nfiinta 
Candida, while the Middle Ages greeted him with da Chfisto tcstinu'niuw. 

H. J. Rose. 


Relations of Morality to Rtligix, By \V. G. dk Bi rgh. Annual Philo- 
sophical Lecture, Henriettc Hertz Trust, British Academy, iv)35. 
i rom the I^ixiecdings of the British Academy, Yol. XXI. (lAMidon: 
Humphrey Milford. 19^,5. I'p. 27. l*rice 2s.) 

view*^' of tins notice finds himself so ckxsely in agreement with the 

of morality *0 religion and of religion to philosophy 
w expounded by I^ofessor do Burgh in lus recent lecture delivered 
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before the British Academy that there is little left for him to do, when he 
has given a brief account of the contents of the lecture, but to "say ditto" to 
the lecturer. Professor de Burgh shows very clearly that morality and religion 
are mutually independent forms of experience, and that the relation between 
them, "however intimate it may prove to be, is not one of necessary connexion" 
(p. 3). Morality is autonomous, as Kant held; and it is justly observed that 
this philosopher’s "postulation" of God does nothing to imperil its autonomy 
(p. 4). Morality docs not grow into religion by a process of mere expansion. 
The love of man which, for religion, is rooted in the love of God (p. 10), cannot 
be reached, as M. Bergson has pointed out in his recent remarkable book 
Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion, by the extension over a wider 
area of the love we bear toward those who are fellow-members with ourselves 
of a "closed" society (pp. 10, 11). Religion again does not, like morality, 
essentially belong to the sphere of practice, as Bradley held, and as Mr. 
Oakeshott has recently "realTirmcd with uncompromising vigour" (p. 15). 
"While" it "implies conduct iis well as knowledge, just as morality iuiplics 
knowledge as well as conduct, the theoretical moment is for religion all- 
important" (p. 13). "In religious experience . . . action is always for the 
sake of knowledge." "The religious life in its essence is the life eternal, which 
is to know God” (p. 15). Bradley’s own admission that "faith in the rial 
being of Gtxi" is "the mark which distinguishes religion from im^rality" "is 
fatal to the view that religion is exclusively a form of ])rartice" (p. j;). Yet 
Professor de Burgh will not identify religion with mysticism, and criticizo.s 
M. Bergson for sometimes seeming to do so (p. ii). I’ractice, if not primary 
in religion, is indispen.sable to it, since "only in worshipping Clod do \vi* 
learn to know him" (p. 18), and it is "when, as in Plato anil Spinoza" philo- 
sophy "proclaims a way of life" that "it passes over into religion" (p. jo-. 
I may here remark in passing that, in his interesting observations on Spipcza 
(p. 22), Professor de Burgh finds in some statements of the Ethics^ nir»re thnii 
1 can convince myself is really there: but this is not to deny that the tem])cr 
of the great Jewish thinker is, as Professor de Burgh says, profoundly religious, 
whether his doctrine be held fully to justify this temper or no. 

Though metaphysics and religion arc rival claimants to universal know- 
ledge, "and neither claimant can brook the intrusion of a rival witiiin 


its bi^^^rdcrs" (p. 24), yet a reconciliation is possible. "They Iraversi* rnnimoii 
ground, but they view' the scene from a different angle, and. f«>r all their 
co-operation, pursue different paths. Religion is theocentrir, and regards 
the world and man in the light of the Creator's revelation of himself. 
physics, on the other hanrl, takes its start from within the created uuivirsc, 
and only at long last, if ever, and then by aid of religious experience, acknow- 
ledges its dependence upon God. Metaphysical knowledge, again, isimi)ersi)iial; 
it is ’about’ things, which it interprets through general concepts; while 
religious kniiwlcdge comes by personal contact l)etwccn God and the iiidi- 
vidiial" (p. 25). "It is bccau.se CJod is thus known by ])cr.s(jnal cojitact that 
the way of religion lies o|x.*n alike to the learned anil the unlearned, while 
metaphysics is the exclusive privilege of an intellectual Hite*' (p. 2<>). 1 might 
perhaps hesitate over one or two cxprcssiims in these sentences; but I helicxe 
that substantially they state the truth about the relations of jdiilosopiy 


and religion in their fully dcvclo|)cd forms. 

Professor de Burgh has the gift of coining phra.scs which stick in ic 
memory. I w'ill quote two such. One alK)ut Pascal’s hard saying, E 
s'abHir": "T .e great musician, too, will practice scales" (p. 1-2); 
about "humanism": "If man would enter upon his kingdom, he must lorg 
the claim to be its king." Clemknt C. J. 
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The Philosophy of a Biologist. By J. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., F.R.S. (Oxford 
at the Clarendon Press: Humphrey Milford. 1935. Pp. xii + 155. 
Price 6s.) 

Tliis short book of 130 pages constitutes in some sort Dr. J. S. Haldane's 
philosophical testamentum and confessio fidti\ and so, while it does not, I think, 
ami does not pretend to, add much that is new to his former writings, it is 
a moving and imprcs.sivcly sincere summary of an eminent scientist and 
philosopher’s reading of life. 

After a short intrcxiuctory chapter we have three chapters which "place" 
first the physical .sciences, then biology, and finally psychology, in relation to 
that survey and appraisement of the whole cjf experience in which the author 
finds the essence of philosophy. A fourth chapter does the same for "religion," 
and a short "rctro.spt?ct" ends the book. 

'J'ho moral of the first chapter — the abstract and therefore partial character 
of physical science — is unexceptionable, but it contains statements of very 
dnbi'Uis validity. Tt is not true (though often stated) that for modern physics 
lime is merely an additional dimension of space (p. 18); nor that (p. 21) 
“there can be no greater velocity than that of light." Sir A. Kddington's 
example of the imaginary searchlight casting a beam upon Neptune and 
rotating once a minute reminds us of the error of this. The end of the beam 
will have a much greater velocity. Dr. Haldane’s further remark (p. 21) 
that "tlie universe which is capable of being jXTceived is the only universe 
which has any meaning f(»r us," is, as it stands, quite untnie. 

In the next (l)ioh.>gical) cluipter he is ui>on ground that he has made his 
own, and exixiunds the view commended at greater length in his longer works. 
XcitluT mechanism nor "vitalism" are satisfactory types of interpretatu-n 
of the facts ol life. The former leaves unexplained the capital fact of main- 
tained co-ordination of structure and function: the latter presents us with an 
irnipthin of a new ]irinciple into a "mechanicar’ world; and this does less 
than justice to the status of biological science. If I may put it so, Dr. Haldane 
holds that the biolngieal inter]>retation does not intervene upon, but sujxt- 
sodi’s, in large measure, the mechanical, as our grasp !)econu\s more concrete 
and intimate; just as it is in turn su|X’r.seded by the psychological point of 
view, in which the key-conception of pi'rsonality replaces that of organism. 
This is a familiar Jind attractive |inint of view, but it is not without its ditli- 
cnlties. 1 ha\e no space to develop them here: a central one is the fact that 
the lower category lias Ixjth to be sujXT.seded (Ix'cau.se tlie liighor caniu^t be 
confined to a mere dcjiartment of experience), and yet retained to provide 
an environment or matter to give sc<»pe and meaning to the higher. And I 
do not think that Dr. Haldane has at all done justice to the signiiicance of 
"‘irganic." pliilo.s()phies like Whitehead’s, which .seems to mo to avoid certain 
difriciiltie.s that beset his own. 

The chapter xiyKtn Religion strikes a familiar note, for here the author 
'vriies in the "idealist" tradition. To-day it is gcnxl to hear the case for a 
religious" interpretation of cxjxrience put with such candour and such 
convict ion, 

Idiially, mention should be made of the clear and cxjx'rl account of what 
'^ay be called the psycho-physiology of sensory prcK'esses, I'.s^vcially the 
susceptibility to light and to ccdoiir. This is a field of research which was 
ncgectcd by the tnulitional psycho-physics, and it certainly constitutes an 
"iportaiit contribution to the philosophy of organic jirtx-ess. 


J. W. Harvky. 
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The Metaphysics of Berkeley critically examined in the Light of Modem 
Philosophy. By G. W. Kaveeshwar. (High School, Khandwa, Central 
Provinces, India: A. Kaveeshwar. 1933. vi + 360. Price 5s. 6d.) 

Berkeley, it appears, has been extremely well received in Indian universities 
as a guide to the study of philosophical problems. The boldness of his con- 
clusions, the ingenuity with which he reaches them, their untenable but 
almost irrefutable character, the teasing ambiguity of his central terms, and 
the simplicity and enduring charm of his language, make him one of the best 
of philosophical pedagogues. It is interesting to find our western experience 
confirmed in the East. Mr. Kaveeshwar has accordingly undertaken to provide 
an exposition of Berkeley for Indian students. At the same time he has tried 
to make them conscious and appreciative of the treasures of their own national 
heritage by indicating parallels between Berkeley’s thought and that of one 
of the ancient Indian schools. On these parallels, which the author regards as 
the special feature of his book but which are not so prominent as the preface 
seems to promise, I can make no comment, for I have no knowledge whatever 
of Indian philosophy and could not hope to have withr)ut mastering the 
Sanskrit from which it appears to be largely inseparable. The book, however, 
is entirely justified without reference to any local need or interests: it is an 
admirable exposition of the leading themes in Berkeley’s Priiwiplvs and 
Dialogues. The alternation between exposition and criticism is sometimes so 
swift that perhaps the line between them will not always be clear to a beginner; 
repetitions are rather numerous, but have probably a pedagogic value; and 
the level of the di.scus.sion varies from elementary to advanced as though the 
author had not kept one audience constantly in view. But the competence is 
constant, the English smooth, idiomatic, and graceful, and the wluilc is 
enlivened with imagination and enthusiasm. I respect the acliicveimmt. 
The author’s only fault is a curious deference to western aiitlu>riti«\s (" modern 
p.sychology” is one of them), not in following them but in the way he refers 
to them: he gives ample proof f)f right to stand witlioiit their .siijiport and to 
differ from them without apology. 

Since the book deserves to pass into a second editifjn, 1 venture to :ek 
Mr. Kaveeshwar to consider the fidlowing p«»iiits: (i) on pp. i.:; if. he 
suppo.ses that Berkeley had defined all ”es.se" as "pcrcipi” and iliLTcfuie 
convicts him of an absurdity. But when Berkeley .said that the "e.^.^e ’ of 
things is their “percipi,” the general ermtext shows that he was .**i.'C.iknifr id 
perceived things only. The “cs.se” of spirit is for him always “percipiirc.” I'he 
empha.sis on pcrcc])tion falls only where perceptible entities arc allcjicd. 

(2) On pp. 64 f. and 77 the usual charge is re|)cated that Berkeley's dfictriiic 
of "notions” was introduced only in the .sectmd edition of the Principhs and 
that it contravenes his first drx:trine. But it was only the term, not the doctrine, 
that the second edition added, and there is no inconsi.stcncy unless we wrongly 
suppose that lierkelcy’s fundamental view is that all objects of knowledge 
are sensory ideas. The .sentence added to the end of .sec. 27 of the Principhs 
goes no further than the previous sentence; and, by the way, the italicizing 
of "notions” here in Eraser’s edition is Eraser’s doing, not Berkeley h. 

(3) On pp. 107-117 the charge that Berkeley after all relapsed into the ermr 
he was trying to refute, namely, the suppisition of an imperceptible caii.se 
of ideas, surely rests on a crjnfu.sion. He refused to believe in a cau.se * 
is bf'.th an idea and imperceptible l)ccau.sc an idea is essentially pc^rceidi ■ 
He ai'cepted a spiritual cause Inscau.sc his empirical logic required him 
assign uleas whose cause wa.s not directly experienced to the only 
cause that is directly experienced. Idea as cause goes beyond the analogy o 
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experience; as unperceived it is a contradiction in terms; whereas spirit as 
cause and as unperceived is free from both these objections. It is not an 
unperceived but an unexperienced type of causality that he would not 
countenance. (4) 1 notice two trifling errors — a statement on p. 329 that 
Berkeley italicized “consider** in Principles, Intro., sec. 7, and the title of 
Adamson's work listed in the bibliography has gone awry. 

1 hope that a second edition will be needed, and that it will be produced 
by a professional publishing house. The present edition has been courageously 
carried out by a small country printing press. 

T. E. Jessop. 


Law and ike Social Sciences. By Huntington Cairns. Foreword by Roscoe 
Pound. (International I-ibrary of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Method. London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner& C0.1935. Pp. xiv-f 279. 
Price I2S. fx!.) 

The author of this book is stnmgly impressed with the change that in 
recent times has come over legal theory and practice owing to the abandon- 
ment in many rcsjxmsible (jiiarters of the view that the law should be as 
independent as possible cjf the scKial sciences; and he has set himself the 
task of making explicit the consequences of this abandonment by describing 
some of the more iriqxirtant bearings of the social sciences on legal questions, 
fie selects for Cijnsiileratkm the sciences f»f anlhropjlogy, economics, sociology, 
psychology, and jxditical theory, devoting a chapter to each of them. The 
chief dillicidties in the way of any such enterprise are perhaps the great 
extent of the ground to bo covered and the consccpient temptation to draw 
over-hasty analogies between the two fields that arc being compared. Of both 
these difficulties Mr. Cairns is well aw*are; and he has Ixjen notably .successful 
in avoiding the soc<jnd <if them. As might be expected, ln)wcver, the first 
has proved .somewhat more intractable. M.my of the discussions contain 
interesting matter, and they are usually well-informed, especially in respect 
of the recent literature of tlu* subjects with which they deal; ami it is perhaps 
inevitable that the book should conbiin no general thesis beyond the bare 
idea that there are relations between law* and the .social sciences. But there 
is little continuous argument, even in the separate chapters; and many of 
the discussions arc not obviously relevant to the main punx)se of the Ixnik. 
In fact quite a number of (picstioiis l)elonging to the different social sciences 
are discussed at considerable length— <dten indeed quite suggestively — 
without any attempt to exhibit their be.iring on questions of law or juris- 
prudence. 

O. DE Selincourt. 


J^^ychology and Psychnihnapy. I\v Wilmam I^rown. (London: Edward Arnold 
and ('o. 1034. I'P- r -5^. Frke i2s. bd.) 

Hr. William Brown first publisheil a Ix^ok with this title in n)2i. It was 
deservedly succc.ssfiil and was re-issued later. This is now calleil a “Third 
^-difion”; but as the author himself ptunts out it is ti> all intents and p\irjx>ses 
a new work. In the first book, hoi on the heels of the Cireat War, there was 
psychotherapy than psychology. In this one the bahuice is restoreil. 
very serious reader will see th. J psychology and psycliopathology are not 
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two subjects, each with its own, sometimes conflicting, set of principles, but 
a single consistent study of human thinking and behaviour. Six of the primary 
chapters of the book and almost all of the Appendix are entirely new, and a 
considerable part of the remainder has been re-written. Kven now there is 
room for a more explicit connection of some of the topics dealt with: one 
moves perhaps a little violently from The l^ycho-Neuroscs of War to the 
Treatment of Alcoholism; from a study of Personal Influence to the Psych- 
ology of Peace and War; from The Relation of Mind to Brain to Psychical 
Research, and especially from a Record of a Deep Mental Analysis to tlirce 
chapters on statistical psychology. But the thread of connection is present, 
and a reader who will take the trouble to do some thinking for himself wi]] 
perhaps learn all the more from the fact that he is left to explore for himself 
considerable .stretches of pathway from one topic to another. 

I find the new parts of the l)ook definitely the more stimulating and attrac- 
tive. More than most psychologists. Dr. Ilrown has kept his psychological 
thinking in close touch with pressing problems of real life, and he lias much 
to say about the muddles of our present social order which is worth the most 
careful attention. One thing is to hv regretteil. Several of the chapters in the 
book are based upon single lectures or articles each of which deals in a rather 
general way with some ver\^ wide topic. Hence, tluiugh they arc full of must 
interesting suggestions, nothing is very thoroughly worked out. Hero, h.r 
instance, one finds the germ of an excellent psychology of social leadcrshi]), 
many significant remarks about psychological influences that work towards 
war or peace, a briefly sketched l)ut attractive theory of suggestion. It is 
much to be hoped that some day Dr. Brown will find time to work his \ icws 
on these and other matters of great con tern porar\' interest into a more tin »n)uvh 
and systemiitic discussion. For example, that siig.gcstion may l»c an outc Diii*? 
of aggressiveness as much as of submission is ccrtiiinly true, ami de^erxes 
fuller consideration and illustration than it is given. .\nd again, that nianv of 
the social dangers of war spring far less from fear ami inferiority than from 
assertion and vigorous se]f-<lcvelopment seems to me to be imiisput.iltlo. In 
these, and in many other ways, this good book is perhaps a proini'io rd a still 
better one to come. 

The three final chapters of the Appendix deal, in a scunewhat t(*clir.i« .il 
mfiiiner, with original dcvch^pments of the statistical w'ork of tbc l.i rdoii 
school. The trouble atxmt these is not that they arc really out i f pl.io*, for 
they represent contributions of great value to a inovenient wliicli is of x.ist 
and practical importance in modern psychology. But they arc iiitrodiurfil .".d 
presented practically without comment, and without any attempt to link 
them up with the more general discussions which form the bulk of the look. 
Hence they seem to stand apart from the main text, and even to be hauled in 
by force, as if they had to go somewhere and might as well go here as any- 
where cl.se. Ail this could, and perhaps will, be set right some d.iy. In the 
meantime, this new edition of an c.stablished lK)ok is vastly better than the 
preceding issues, and .shoukl lx; widely read and highly valued. 

F. C. Bakilkit. 


Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre. By Dr. Hans Reiciiknhacii. (f-eiden; A. W. 
Sijthoff's Uitgcvcrsmaatschappij, X.Y. 1935. Pp- f 45^- 
H.Fl. Brosch.) 

This work id certainly the most important treatise on the Theory of Prob- 
ability which has appeared since Mr. J. M. Keynes’s book; in wiinc waysj, 
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indeed, it may justly claim to be the most important treatise ever published 
on the subject, combining the highest degree of logical rigour with great 
comprehensiveness, and considerable philosophical profundity. It completes 
and corrects the work of von Mises. Tomier, and others, including the author’s 
own, in attempting to fit the Theory of Probability into the framework of 
modern formal logic, and to clarify it by the use of the mathematical theory 
of sets. This work has been largely carried on under the influence of the 
philosophical school of Carnap, to whom the author expresses his indebted- 
ness. The present book is particularly valuable for the full discussion of most 
of the objections which have been raised against a frequency theory of 
probability, and the clear and modest evaluation of what such a theory 
can achieve. 

pr. Reichenbach starts with a short exposition of those parts of formal 
logic which he uses in the book. He then defines probability, not as frequency, 
but by a purely axiomatic methrxl. I’robability consists, in this way. of a 
relation lietween certain types of proposition, a relation satisfying certain 
axioms — which he has reduced to a very small number and easily intelligible 
form. He proves that the frequency interpretation does satisfy these axioms, 
but the separation of the two has the greatest value in helping the reader 
to uudcrsland at each stage what arc the assumptions made. The philosophical 
remarks in the early part of the book are. however, rather sketchy, and should 
not be taken too seriously. 

The main bulk of the book consists of the purely formal development of 
the mathcmatic.s of probability from the axioms, illustrated in terms of the 
frequency interpretation, and extended to the field of "continuous probability." 
The notations used are extremely compact, and the mathematics always 
elegant as well as exact. The m(»st important section is that on Bernoulli’s 
Theorem, which forms an essential link in Dr. Reichenbach’s discussion of 
the meaning and application of the idea of probability. 

This di.scu.ssion, which occupies the last ciuarter of the book, is extremely 
fa.scinating. We are pre.seiited, after eliminating a number of plausible solu- 
tions, with a dilemma. On the one hand, the frequency inter]>retation appears 
to be necessary. 'I'his ari.scs through the u.se oi Ik'rnoulli’s Thet^rom, with the 
help of whicli Dr. Keichenbach is able to show that the probability of an 
event must be <*qual to its frequency in a normal .sequence, provided we 
accept what certainly seems to be the weakest ixcssible link between prob- 
ability and experience. A nonnal sequence in this sense, is one in which the 
probabilities (in the axiomatic meaning) of the event are properly indepiuident 
of its position in the sequence. Dr. Keichenbach’s method of giving precision 
to this intuitive idea will well repay attention. The link with exix'ricnce is 
given by the special axiom that if an event has a probability unity then it will 
occur at least once in an infinite series of experiments! On the other side of 
the dilemma it is clearly shown that the existence, and still more the value, 
of a limit in the frequency of occurrence of an event cannot be established 
or disproved by any finite number of experiments; and therefore essentially 
cannot l)c decided at all. 

In Older to escape from this dilemma. Dr. Rcichenbach is driven to the 
conclusion that st'itcment.s alxiiit such limits do not fall under the logic of 
true and false, but require a "many-valued " logic to evaluate them. Such a 
many-valued logic, which conesjxinds to the idea of "plausibility" ]X'rhaps 
rather than to probability, can l)c given a strict formal basis. In its simplest 
orm it is such that statements of higher order — statements that is aliout the 
®xact values to be assigned to the elementary proj-iositions of the system — 
0 fall under the logic of true and false. Dr. Keichenbach shows, however, 
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that in order to fit in with the requirements of science and ever3rday life we 
must cut ourselves free from this limitation. All the statements we make 
then arc not to be considered as ''true,'* but as the best possible or as approxi. 
mate statements, which, with only partial evidence, we "posit” or bet on. 
He shows that the laws of probability will give us best possible results, by 
means of the Principle of Induction, in the sense that in the end they will 
approach more and more nearly to the truth; and that we can approach the 
truth still more quickly if we make use of statements of higher order, in the 
form of inductions from inductions, to correct our first approximations in 
any one field. We can approach the truth, that is, if the truth is tlicre; in 
Dr. Keichcnbach's sense, if the events of the universe are arranged in 
sequences with limits, or in sequences composed of such sequences. If this is 
not the case, he alleges, there is no way of getting at anything, and so we are 
no worse oil for using the method of Induction. 

The essential assumption, it ivill be seen, is that the universe consists r^f 
infinite sequences of similar events, and that what we want for practi(':i] 
life, and for science, is to find out what will happen in the end. The 
is capable of giving us no assurance that this will liapixm on the whole in the 
near future. It is surely arguable that no sequence of similar events laii 
extend infinitely. Dr. Keichenbach instances taking the temperature at a 
fixed time ever>' day at a certain .spot of the earth's surface, suggesting that 
we can go on after the break-up of the earth by taking a delinite rogi«Mi <if 
space. But does not this example rather suggest that all i)rescriptions will 
after a time cca.se to prescribe anything? Is not the reference to iiilinily at 
best a device by which we fix on our best po.ssiblc predictions, which we thi n 
take to apply not to the infinite future, but to the immediate future.^ Aiul 
it seems as if we must bo on surer ground in extrapolating our results unlv 
for a short time into the future than by always extrajxilatiiig to inlinity. 

It may be doubted, too, whether the faith in the method of Indue! inn 
which Dr. Keichenbach proclaims, can really be justified by such a 
method as his. We shall get to the answer, he says, if the answer e'xi.sis; 
which means, as ho has proved, if the universe is so constituted that llic 
Principle of Induction {ipplies to it. But does this distinguish it friiiii tin* 
Oracle, as he thinks? Will not the Oracle tell us the right ansivir il liic 
universe is so constituted that (jracles arc .sciund? The only distiiK timi i.-^ dial 
the methcxl of Induction cannot destroy itself, since it does not claim in i'l? 
right every' time. 

A hope may lie in the p<;ssibility of removing the rcfereiiLe to inlitiiiy, 
which might perhaps be done almcist without alteration of tin notation arsd 
methcxl of Dr. Kcichen bach's book. Should this lx* so, we would bo on llio 
road to uniting the "subjective'* theories of Probability with the ''o])jcctiv«*,’' 
by a methcxl which wc)uld prescrilxj to us the Ixst |)ossiblc guess, and I lie 
degree of Ixlicf with which we should hold it, from the empirical data at 
our disposal. 

A. G. D. WAT.SON. 


An Enquiry into Moral Notions. By John Lairh, F.B.A., LL.D. (Lonclnn. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1935. Pp. 318. Price los. 6d. net.) 
Professor Laird's latest work on cthic.s consists of three parts, deeding 
respectively with the ideas of virtue, duty, and benefit; and the incthcu 
treatment in each runs on somewhat parallel lines. The words, j^* 
which tiic author uses in reference to a portion of his own argument can > 
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applied to the whole discussion: the course of the argument is **too sinuous 
and too complicated to lend itself readily to condensation/’ Consequently, 
the nature of the contents can be indicated only in very general outline. 

Each of the above ideas provides respectively the subject-matter of a theory 
of virtue, a theory of duty, and a theory of benefit; and as Professt)r Laird 
holds that virtue is not simply identical with duty or benefit, although 
connected with both, and since therefore theories of virtue, duty, and benefit 
arc not coincident, he wishes to inc^uire how far each of these theories can 
be said to cover the whole field of ethics, or to provide the sole foundation 
for ethics. He conducts the reader, often tired and limping painfully, through 
a detailed analysis, attempting classifications of virtues, duties, and benefits; 
considering how far volition enters into virtue and obligation, or into morality; 
having an cxhiliirating tilt at the maxim “ought implies can;** insisting 
upon the distinction between final gocxl and axiological gorxl or value, and 
upf)n the fundamental character of the latter ethically ; examining the question 
whether knowledge of value is a matter of insight or of feeling; and empha- 
sizing the conception of “relational goods’* as a class of goods, and finding 
much help from it in meeting difliciilties in the theory of benelit. 

Tn the course of the tlisciission it soon apijcars that benefit is a favourite 
in the race. An ethic of virtue, although freed from several untenable criti- 
cisms, is burdened with considerable hanciicaps; and the instances in which 
such an ethic seems strongest can be as elfectively dealt with by a theory of 
hcnefit. An ethic of duty, though it can deal with the question as to which 
is the greater obligation in the case of a conllic.t, cannot, however, do so with 
tlu‘ same confuhuice as the other theories, fiir considerations of virtue and 
benelit enter into the determination (*f gravity and magnitidc of obligations; 
it is involved in difficulties Iwcause it fissumes a highly cjucstionable dogma 
regarding tlie voluntariness of cver\' obligation and the non-vohmtariness 
(.f every iiKitive; ami there is a strong gennai presumption that one of the 
requisites of ever}* moral obligation is that it should aim at some Ix'iietit. 
An ethic of benefit, discussed first as utilitarianism, is defended on the point 
of moral arithmetic, for, while the de<mb»logical notion “righter” has no 
criteria, the utilitarian notion "better” has such criteria in the form of 
aiiiouiit, degree, and kind. Xc\ ertheless, the cemtentions of the New Iiituition- 
ists, ^\h^)ln J/rofe.ssor l.aird ki'eps under review, do force the conclusion, based 
on a dilliculty alxiut what is included in the idea of an “optimific act,” that 
utilitarianism, if not pioved insulticient, is also iu»t proved sufiicient; and a 
lurlluT e.xainination of it reveals its untenability on several ctnints. All three 
theories alike fail to forntiilate any clear test iov a demarcation between the 
moral and the non-moral. The untenability of utilitarianism is not an argument 
in lavour of either of the other two theories; nor does it close the dtKjr against 
another form of a theory of benelit, which, accej)t:ng the distinction between 
final ami axiological gncKl, is prepared t*) admit “relational goixl” into the 
conception of goixl, and whicli could therefore lie made both tenable and 
inclusive of the substance of a theory <»f duty. 

Such asuininar)' fails ccunpletely to do justice to Professor laiird’s exhaustive 
and illuminating discussion; and it were to be desired that a wider public 
an professional philosophers could be induced to read it. It is no doubt a 
s udy in what may be called Pure Ethics; but it does to the thoughtful reader 
>nng out how involved and complex are simic of the i.s.sues which many arc 
P o believe simple and precise, and on which they are prone to be ver>' 
jiinionalive. It is doubtful, however, whether the Ixiok will make the desired 
A]xirt from Profess, .r J,aird's tendency to use a terrifying 
moogy^ the reader, especially in |)arts one and two, lond.s amidst the 
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winding argument to miss direction, and is saved only by the help afforded 
by the preface; unsophisticated persons may feel that there is too much 
acuteness and subtlety, directed primarily against other philosophers like 
the New Intuitionists; and the present age is not one, although of course it 
may be mistaken here, inclined to accept patiently the implications of the 
term axiological, upon which Professor Laird insists. On the other hand, his 
insistence upon "relational goods" may find support in Plato, who, for instance, 
places justice under the conception oi good, and defines it in relational terms. 
His discussion of virtue, however, seems to stop short and veer olf at an 
interesting point, for, if it is held that virtue must be understood in terms of 
acts, and that the notion of virtue as something inward and durable is due 
to a questionable mctaphysico-scientific procedure, an important issue 
concerning the relation of virtue to the other notions arises. 

But various considerations, such as the idea of "situation*’ which the New 
Intuitionists and Professor Laird himself at times use, but which seems to 
be in need of much fuller analysis, the difliculty of a clear demarcation between 
the moral and the non-mr)ral, and the author’s own admission that "most 
ethical theories, pursued with relentless Icjgic, would transform the received 
ethical code, and would not mcrel}* supply a rea.son for it," suggest that the 
question concerning the sphere of ethics has not been fully answered, and 
must be considered afre.sh. There is in the discussion a perplexing indecisive- 
ness about pros and com which probably reflects confusion in the nn»ral 
experience of nhankind. And what are the ethical notions with whirh ethics 
is concerned } Arc they those of a particular epcK'h or class, or of phiIo.sophers 
like Professor Laird himself.^ It seems that there is a two>fold cpn'stion at 
issue— one about the meanings of ethical terms, and one about the validity 
of these meanings. It does not appear that Professor Laird consuh.rs validity 
at all, unless he defends himself on the ground of having a genuine insight 
into value, but, this defence apart, what may be called his Pure ICthics dtu s 
strike one as what a physical science would be if a physicist confined hinis« lf 
to a di.scussion of the elucidation tand inter-relationships of popular ideas 
about the universe, and such a procedure might give rise to endless inn- 
troversies, like those lx.*twccn moral philosophers, due to varying emphasis 
upon one or other of these p<.)pular ludioiis. 'i'hough Professor Laird's trc-.it 
ment shows intellectu.'il subtlety combined with literary force and t lnriiy. 
and will appeal to all those who delight in these (jualities and have Ikcmi 
trained in dialectical gj-mnastic, it remains doubtful whether a discussitin 
taking the form of a pure ethic has more than a strictly limited vaiiie. 

B. M. Laino. 


Transcendence and the Logical Difficulties of Transcendence: A Logical A Mlysis. 
By Bent SemrLTZER. (Copenhagen: Levin and Munksgjiard; Lond«.»n: 
Oxford University Prc.ss, Humphrey Milford. 1035. Pp. xv -f 3 ®*- 
IMce I2s. 6d.) 

This book Is a treatise submitted for the degree of Doctor of Philo.sophy, 
though it is a much more important piece of work than the majority of 
such productions. It is published in Knglish, into which it was transliite.1 
from the original Danish by Mis.s Annie I. Fausboll, M.A., and it was printcil 
in Denmark. 

It seems to me to be a highly promising contribution to philosophy: d J** 
too much a systematic anatomy of a set of historical philosophical thcy*ic^ 
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for it to rank as itself a contribution of quite first-rate importance. But the 
exposition and application of the principles of this anatomy arc such as to 
satisfy me that in Dr. Schultzer (I hope the title is correct) Denmark possesses 
a new philosopher of really interesting potentialities. 

Before coming to the contents of the book I want to say a word or two 
about its production. It is very clearly printed and well indexed. The translator 
has done her work so well that there are very few passages where one is 
reminded that the book was written in another tongue. I personally rlislikc 
the practice, adopted here, of employing block-capitals for the printing of 
proper names, section-headings, and paragraph-headings. It makes me feel 
that the author is shouting at me “Do not skip this bit. whatever else vou 
skip.” But this is a trivial question of taste only. In all resijccts that matter 
the publication seems highly creditable. 

The book is an analysis of the central nerve of an argument or family of 
arguments which we find constantly recurring in a great variety of shapes 
and contexts throughout the histo^ of philosr>phy. the argument, we may 
loosely call it. for the being of philosophic ultimates. Dr. Schultzer thinks 
that in any of its forms it contains the seeds of inevitable antinomies and 
paralf^gisms; and his object is to show how the formal structure of all argu- 
ments of the one general type entails these antinomies and paralogisms 

It is therefore both an essay in the hir.tor>' of a part of phih>sophy. or cKc 
of a trend in it. and a formalized and generalized logical analysis of a type 
of argument. 


Dr. Schultzer's intellertual affiliations are. T gather, as follows. Chiefly he 
is intluenccd by Kant, ami especially by the Dialectic in Kant's Critique of 
Pure Rrasnn. Indeed, his programme, medluKls, and conclusions are in ( lose 
ami acknowledged liaison uilh tlvise of Kant in that ]>art of the Critique 
Modern forms of empiricisin. ami positivi^n as well a'l in.nlcrn fcrm.il logic 
are syinpathetk: to him. as ”.i!)solnti>tic " philosophic^ 'as he c.dls ihenp 
are m»l. Hut he is not an election-agent for any particular “isnv” 

His knowledge and umlerstanding of the history of jdiilcwopijy seem to 
me to be full, tlujiigh happily nut exhaustive. I shuuKl mention tliat wid- 
though he casts his net for typical cases of varieties of the arguinent for 
philosophic ''ulliinates,'’ he does mit vomhsafe any view^ at alfai-out the 
sorts nf '‘ahsoliitisin’’ which we might vaguely label as llegeli.in. i?i,t that 
his range is wiile is .show'ii by the f.ict that he finds L.i.sesof the irauseen ieiKe- 
dilVicultics all flown the line fnmi Parnieni.lcs to Hu>seil aiiii the New 
Hcalists: and recfigniliun of them in philosophers as fliiferent fn m . ne another 
as Kant. Scho]>enhauer. Mach, ami C'amap and /em>. 

Dr. SrhuItziT's ccntrul .l<.ctriiu-s an- as Tlu-ro run., thr. u«hout 

the history of philos<iphy. a rcrtaui current of arKVinicnt.it ion. takiiiK liiircrent 
cemrsc.s in dilfcrent pcrioils. and inovinK with diliViciu forces in dnferert 
ini osiiphcrs. which I loosely dCMrilie as the arKUincnt f..r the Ii, ine i f 
P “"Sophie ultimates. Some acKiie for ultimate axioms, tl.c sources i f ill 
I cinonstfations, but themselves indemonstrable. Others arcue f..r uhiniite 
^.Icfinahle terms, the elements of all iletinitions but themselves indetinable 

of it" , f T- tinless 

as Deni s. I ® ‘'tit**'" f«’r ultimate md.ivisibles such 

Sp.ice rr Ke.ison; otlicin for .Ab.s..|,;fe 

irs’fi i' f.. P..rticuiars; 

F«rm anil \i ‘"t the llouble Mtimates of 

“'Oil Dr ^1 I'lDinate Oim u. And 

which a™ Notions of necessitv 

tnorc or less covertly and coiifuseilly employed as the rails on 
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which run the typical philosophical arguments for the conclusions that 
there exist or subsist these several sorts of “ultimates.** For, all the time, it 
is his central purpose to examine the common logical structures of whole 
families of philosophical theories. Indeed, it is this programme, together 
with his very considerable success in carrying it out, which gives his book 
that feeling of philosophic power which I And in it. 

He exposes three notions of necessity which have separately or jointly 
underlain the historical theories which he is inspecting, though Dr. Schultzcr 
does not atfirm that all of these notions are valid. The three notions arc; 
(i) the modal notion of necessity, namely the sense in which truths or judg- 
ments have been labelled as necessary or apodeictic by logicians, (2) the 
ontological notion of necessity, namely the sense in which some philosophers 
speak of the necessary existence of something; and (3) the relational notion 
of necessity, namely the sense in which philosophers speak of neccss.'iry 
relations or, more often, necessary connections. Their antitheses would be to 
(1) assertoric and problematic, to (2) contingent or possible, and to (3) casual 
or fortuitous. 

A philosopher might have employed all three notions at once, distinguishing 
them. Fc^r example, he might say “It is a necessary (ai)odeictic) truth that 
there must exist a necessary connection between so and so and such and such." 
Doubtless we should frown at such a practice; but Dr. Schultzcr’s only jioint 
here is that the practice has occurred. 

One or a combination of these notions is to be found, Dr. Schultzer arguc‘<, 
from a good selection of examples, in all of the typical argumonts for llie 
being of philosophic ultimates. For these arguments are all of the general 
pattern, “A presupposes li as its condition, B in the same way i)resuppo>(*s 
C . . . and this presupposition-series must stop somewhere.” Now “.\ pre- 
suppfises B“ can only mean “if or !)ccause A is, B pnust Ih?." And this “inuNi * 
will be the modal type if A and B arc truths or pro|X}siti(>ns and of ilio 
ontological type if they arc entities. 

Thus philosophers have argued from destructible physical objects bj 
indestructible parts, from observed relative motion to absolute Motion and 
Space, from causal series to a first cause, from fallible complex c.»giii1ivr 
experiences to infallible sensings of sense-data, from introspections to i 
Pure Kgo, and so forth. However, it is only to introduce his main • l 
of inquiry that Dr. Schultzcr explores these notions of necessity and ilu- 
historical types of their employment in arguments for philosriphic iiltiriialcs. 

I lis main interest is in something which is the resultant of this prrx '‘ms. N.inu 1\ . 
when a philosopher's argument seems to have cstablislicd tin being of an 
ultimate he is forced to make propositions alK)ut this ultimate and tlioso 
pro(X)sitions will cither be in contradiction with the nerve of the arguintuit 
which .seemed to establish it, or generate an infinite regress of the vicious 
kind, or generate a vicious circle. And this unhappy result is detectable 
historically in all the varieties of the argument which are historically eminent, 
however disparate the sorts of the ultimates may be. 

Dr. Schultzcr’s problem of transcendence is to show why these antinomies 
and paralogisms are Ixmnd to ari.se in all cases of pni^wsitions about uUiniatcs 
“established” by iirguments of this pattern. 1 Ic is, in a word, both generalizing 
and formalizing Kant’s destructive arguments in the third part of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, 

I might here make two remarks about his use of the word “transcendence. 
First, lie is not solely concerned, though he is partly concerniHl with the 
issue i /I ween Realism and Solipsism, to which issue the word is ‘onie- 
timcs restricted. Whether there is a physical world transcending our seiisc- 
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experiences is only a relatively subordinate species of Dr. Schultzcr's quite 
general problem. And, second. Dr. Schultzer is not only concerned to analyse 
the arguments and the resultant antinomies and paralogisms that belong 
to the old-fashioned rationalistic metaphysics; he finds perfectly analogous 
antinomies and paralogisms arising frr^m the subterranean premisses of 
e.g.. Newton, empiricist epistemologists and some neo-Kantians. 

“Transcendence’* is (if I interpret Dr. Schultzer Cf)rrectly) the name which 
he gives to thiat character which an "ultimate** will be bound to have which 
makes it different from any of the members in the presupposition-series 
or determination-series which seemed to be bound to terminate in that 
■‘nltimatc.** 

To use a metaphor, philosophers find a chain-link. They argue that it 
must hang off another such link and that to another. But if the chain is to 
hang at all. it must in the end hang off a hook which is not itself just another 
link in the chain. If they argue either that the hook siipiKirts the chain by 
being linked to something else, or hy being linked to itself, or 1 )y not being 
or needing a support, their difficulties are transcendence-difficulties; for they 
are trying both to affirm and in the .same breath to deny that the hook is a 
imMn])cr of the links which it supivirts. .\nd similarly if they argue that the 
honk can only siqiport the tojvmost link if there is either another link or 
another ho>jk between them. The h<K»k ‘‘transcends’’ the links of the chain 
in that it is not one of them, and so that "hanging-off'’ ainnot be asscrtetl 
of it in the way in whn h it is asscrtcil of them. But if n«)t, the argument 
to t|jc hook’s e.xistence from the suspensions of this or that link is already 
brf)ken* backed. 'J'hat is, the resultant antinr)mies and paralogisms are due 
to a fallacy in the argument by determination-series; and it is i»f the several 
varieties of this fallacy that Dr. Schultzer is Irx'ing to give a generalized 
aiKl formalized account. 

Take for example the argument f<ir a first c.iuse. We liiul events in the 
worhl, each of which \v«* take to be an effect of a prior event in the world; 
we then argue to a first c.iuse which for that rciison c.imun be analogous to the 
other cause-events in the world, n.iinely that it is not subject to the principle 
whicli directt'tl the whole argument, that whatever causes something else 
must 1)1* itself caused by .something else, llacl we n»)t aiceptcM th.it principle 
wc should not have looked for the start of the causal chain; and having 
accepted it, wc cannot then affirm the existence of .m uncau.'icd cause, if 
we take "existence" and "cause" in the .same .sense as we ti»ok them in our 
prcmi.sscs. A first cause, then, “tr.insceiKls*’ the scries of ordinary caii.scs 
and elfects. By definition ii both must and c.iniiul be a member of that 
series. 

Similarly philosophers have argued for absfdute j^ositiiuis in absolute space. 
l\(M)l).servc one object as being in a certain spati.il rol.ition to a second. an»l 
this to a third and that to a fourth. . . . But this cannot go on f<>r over. fluTcfore 
there must he a final term, namely the relation of the first object : and so 
*'t ‘dl, to a fixed |x)int in abstdutc Space. Now fixed ix>ints in absolute Sp.ico 
‘m? not observable, so the spatial relations between a physic.il object aiul 
^«ch a point (whether occupation or adjacency to or di.stanco frvuiii are not 
0 jscrvahle either. So the argument contained the two projx^sit ions ; (D only 
_ea ive iMisition is detcrminahlc ; and { 2 ) ab.solutc deterniinatum of ]’H*sition 

alwuil determinate jxisitions in .ibsolute 
Iho '^^ ^•*^*'*'**^ asserfions of surv« yors or astroiuuiiers .iiul yet 

idtilosophical iirgiirneiit for absolute Space required by implicatit)n 
'^lisolutc position Inith cio.iot and must enter into actual ^x^siiion- 
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Let me take another case. Some philosophers have held that there must 
be ultimate axioms, from which whatever is demonstrable is to be deduced ; 
but the axioms themselves are not deducible. They can nowhere appear as 
consequents. Of all other truths, or anyhow all other truths of a certain class, 
we know that they are true by seeing that they follow from the axioms. 
How then do we know the truth of the axioms? The only answers given are: 
(i) that they are self-evident, and ( 2 ) that we feel convinced of them. Uoth 
are vicious; for both generate the syllogism “What is self-evident (or else 
convincing) is necessarily true; this axiom is self-evident (or else convincing) ; 
therefore it is true.'* That is, the truth of the axiom has been deduced in a 
syllogi.sm of which the major premiss is at best in no better plight than w.ls 
the axiom itself. Hut, more important, the axiom has been restored to the 
fold of propositions of which the verifiability lay in their deducibility, which 
was just what we had promised ourselves to prevent. They both must belong 
to the field from which we made the regressive argument to ultimate axioms, 
and cannot belong to that field. 

I cannot condense Dr. Schultzcr's formal analysis of the types of arguments 
that have existed or might exist for the being of philosophic ultimates, nor 
with his exhibitions of the types of antinomies and paralogisms which 
inevitably ensue <m those arguments. Nor can I cx{H)iind the application 
of his anatomic princiides bi the numerous other specimens which he examines, 
such as the theory of indefinable terms, indivisible atoms, form and nutter 
in metaphysics, form ami content in epistemology, ultimate substance, the 
Pure Itgo, pure data and so forth. 

Let those who are uneasy about the soundness of the grounds on which 
the being of any of these ultimates rests, read Dr. Schult/er’s own wonis 
on the matter. Naturally his analysis tends to be more penetrating in the 
case of theories of which time has given us some perspective, 'rhe rails 
on which our own .speculations run are of necessity invisible to us who 
are travelling in the train. .\nd anylmw it is, 1 think, a correct view nf 
Dr. Schultzer, that the absolutistic temper of phili»sophic thought is at 
the moment in relative abeyance befiirc the temper which he call> "ivl.i- 
tivi.stic.” Which gives me an opening for one more word. Dr. Schidt/i r iloes 
not, in the main, profess to be defemling a particular thcf*ry. so rmicli is 
to be pnividing an anatomy of a family of philosophical arguments, wlii* ii 
are all (d one general logical type, lie frankly allows, however, that he 
himself incliruxi tfjwanls a “relativistic'* solution of the problems of which, 
he thinks, the absrdiitistic .solutions have been unsuccessful and unsucces.-.lMl 
by an internal necessity. 'I hc nature of such a “relativi.stic" sidution is not 
fully cxpcjunded by him; though I think that the general line of it would 
be of this Kantian pattern. Substitute for theories which postulate that there 
are these tran.scendcnt “ultimates** regulative principles which shall hoM up 
as the carrot before the nf»se of scientific inquiry (leterminatc programmes 
i)( search. Change the “ultimates" from termini to routes and so secure 
charts immanent to the proccilurc of research instead of will-of-the-wisps 
external <ind sometimes treacherous to it. 

Dr. Schultzcr’s jicxt work should be in the rlircction of making definite 
his relativistic view, of which he (like Kant) at prc.scnt only gives us hintM. 
'Mie systematic anatomy of a set of historical theories is valuable and edii- 
C€'itive work, but I want to get more of Dr. Schultzcr's own |)ositivc though s 
—and 1 shall be surpri.sed and disapixjintcd if they arc not forthcoming. 

[As a {jossihlc help to Dr. Schultzcr or his publishers I append a iiJ»t 
(chiefly) rni.sprints which I have found. All but two arc trivial, and 1 ugloh 
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them for the sake of relative completeness only. Their fewness seems to me 
highly commendable, considering that the translation and printing are by 
Danish hands, and the work itself is rich in details of nomenclature, references, 
etc. Generally I shall merely give the page and the word, correctly spelled, 
which is misprinted in the text. 

I*. 13, pictured', p. 14. universalia; pp. 15 and 48, universale is the correct 
singular of universaliai p. 20, false instead of fallacious', p. 33 (line 9), as; 
p. 4 If necessaria] p. 43 (middle), progressive for regressive}-, p. 53 (middle), 
hypothetical: 1/ . . .; p. 79, axioms’, p. 85, Anfangsgriinde', p. loi, psychological-, 
p. ^55* Meiklejohn and also pp. 161 and 34; p. 159 (second word) an\ p. 185. 
a fortiori} p. 204, separated; p. 247, physics; p. 255 (line 6), of for from; p. 256, 
Russell; p. 2'j^,dircct; p. 2y-;, possess; p. 282. 9 ioumenon; p. 2 H(), Beuussisein- 
stage; p. 301, Xeno p. 269; and on p. 21 (last word) is practical correct?] 

Gilbert Ryle. 


Guide to Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joad. (London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
1936. ]*p. 592. ]*ricc Cs.) 

This is a book which I should hitherto have been inclined to think could 
not be written. Even yet it is something of a mystery to me how Mr. Joad 
h.is cuiitrived to pull it off. 

The crucial difliculty is this. Since there is no common body of knowledge 
that can be labelled ‘'philo.^ophy.'* a philosophical Baedeker can fultil its 
func tion only by giving an accrnint of all the ditlcrent theories entertained 
by important tlnnkers or schools of tlnaight ujxm all the majc.>r issues of 
phil<»sophy. Now if the acccuint given be merely descriptive, presenting con- 
« lusi«m.s in comparative isolaticui from their premises, the field can. no doubt, 
be • overed fairly easily in a single volume. Hut the re.sulting catalc^gue will ncA 
be a guide-book lu "pliilo.sc^phy.” The ver>' meaning of phil(»sophical doctrines 
is so inseparably Ixuind up with the grounds c»f their adoptic.n that a large 
measure of the “why” as well as the “that” must be voiich.safed to the general 
reader if the Ixxjk is to guide rather than mislead. On the other hand, if one 
dues seriously attempt to give a rea.v iKsl statement cd all the iinjx^rtant 
views (ill all of philo.sophy s im|Mirtant problems, cuie is much more likely to 
end up with a work on the scale of Hastings's LmycUpaedui than of Mr. 
Joad’.s Gutde. 

\el the plain fact is that Mr. Joad has. in under boo pages, managed 
sumehow to cover at least <i I.irge ]iart of the ground in an extremely 
effective niaiiner. 'Ihe general reailer who gives concentrated attentkm to 
this book really will learn a guod dcalalnuit “phih'sophy.” It is true that Mr. 
Joad lightens liis task by virtii.tlly restricting phiK>s(>phy to metaphy.sics and 
epistoinology. Ethical and ]K)litical philosophy and the philosi»phy of religi(Ui 
liiid no jdace in the formal .scheme, h^gic is dealt with almost S(*lely in relalu'n 
n the problem of knowledge, and the treatment of aesthetics is so brief and 
Us Mr. Joad admits) so personal that it can hardly bo called a “guid.e. " Hut 
e\tn within the.se limits the lH>ok is a remarkable feat of cpniprcssion. 

* of Mr. Joad's success is doubtless due to his plan of procedure. 

'■(* ^**^*'^ Ixxik’s three parts ("Theory ui Knowlcilge” and 

•'ind* 11 ^I^^L-iphysic-s") the i.s.sues raiscti.he tells us, “arc treated on merits, 
hann**^' '*^"’** P^trticular pliilositphers arc intiXMluccd only when they 
sulnVr I’cctiliarly relevant to tlic pn>blcin under discussion.” Hy tlms 
the philosophers to pliilo^ pby. and by a very skilful arrangement 

order of his topics, Mr. Joad is able to observe strict ecc'nomy of stxice 
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and yet expound a wide variety of theories in a way which leaves the 
impression of a genuine **march of reason." 

In Part III, however, which is entitled "Constmetive Metaphysics," Mr. 
Joad does allow himself some formal treatment of outstanding systems. A 
great deal of space is given to the Platonic theory of Ideas, and to the 
application of it, in a developed form, to the philosophy of modern physics 
and to aesthetics. We are offered also "outlines" of the philosophies of Kant, 
Hegel, Kergson, and Whitehead. These outlines, while adroitly executed, arc 
inevitably somewhat sketchy in effect. But no doubt something of the sort 
had to be supplied, if only in deference to the very projxjr respect in which 
these great names are held by the educated public. 

It would not be useful to mention, without thoroughly discussing, the 
few instances — and they are few — of statements or interpretations in the 
text from which one feels inclined to dissent. But there are one or two slips 
of a presumably verbal character of which notice may be taken. On page 54 
a "not" has surely gone missing, where ^Ir. Joad, speaking of Hume’s doctrine 
of the Association of Ideas, Sciys that "the uniting principle ... is due to the 
agency of the mind." And the first footnote to page 371 will make sense only 
if for the words "a criticism of Berkeley’s theoiy’ of abstract ideas" wc sub- 
stitute some such words as "Berkeley’s criticism of the thcor>' of abstract 
ideas." 

This admirable book shoultl have the elTect, I think, of augmenting siil*- 
stantially the membership of the li.LP. For it can hardly fail to whet the 
appetite of the reader who has any natural taste for jihilosopbic imiuiry. 
The intellectual sympathy which Mr. Joad displays in exjMuinding views 
with which one knows that he disagrees is particularly valuable. Must writi is 
of introductory books on philosophy, no doubt, have striven to be impartial. 
But impartiality, even if achieved, is not enough. One may make the wiv 
best case one can for an opponcnt’.s theory and yet— if intellcctunl sj-mpalliy 
be lacking — present a mere caricature. Sir. Joad’s !»ook seems to mo n»n- 
spicuously free from this defect, and I recommend it most heartily. 

C. A. Campukli . 


The Last Puritan. By Gkoroe Sa.n'tayana. (Lomlon: ('unstable & Co. 

Pp. 721. Price 8s, 6<I. net.) 

Mr. Santayana's polisher] pen has prcMlucerl solilrx|uics, jxiems, diah'gu' s 
of the dead, and essays in characteri/ation in addition to his substantial anil 
famous books on aesthetics and on metaphysics. Now he lias ])ublished 
"a memoir in the form of a novel." 

Anyone who supposes that because Mr, Santayana turns his books on 
philosophy into works f)f art, he is bound to turn a W'ork of art into a br)ok 
on philo.sophy would be serirjusly mistaken in this instance. The memoir of 
Oliver Aldcn really is a novel. True, it may also be an allegory. "As to moral 
complications in Oliver," the author says, "you must allow me my diagnosis. 
He was the child of ;in elderly and weary' man, and of a thin-spun race; from 
his mother he got only his bigness and athleticism, whicli notoriously don t 
wear well. A moral nature liurdenerl and overstrung, ;ind a critical facility 
fcarlcs.s hut helplessly subjective — i.sn't tliat the true tragedy of your ultimate* 
puritan?" Or, again; "in Oliver puritfini.sm worked itself out to its logic.il 
end. He convinced himself on puritan grounds that it w'as wrong to he' 
puritan. . . . That was the tragedy of it. Thought it his clear duty to give 
Puritanism up, but couldn't." These statements, however, occur in the 
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epilogue and in the prologue respectively. When the book is under way. its 
momentum prevents such detached scrutiny. 

Certainly, there is some philosophizing. The ''elderly and weary" Peter 
Alden had a mind. Caleb Weatherbee. because he was a cripple, was allowed 
to be expansive. One of Oliver's student essays upon Platonism is reproduced. 
Jim Darnley. a little too appositely called “Lord Jim," was full of philosophy. 
(The flaws in his character produced that outlet, and his father the vicar, 
without these flaws, was an Augustinian.) Something may be learned from 
the book regarding the philosophy of Harvard in the great days when the 
present century was young, something also of the contrast between American 
education and the education at Kton and in Oxford ; and the theme of Catholic 
versus Puritan may be stu<licd in the contrast l)etween Mario and Oliver. 

Nevertheless, the story can be enjoyed without its fable, and has a healthy 
tendency to smother the fable whatever that fable may be. The firmness 
of its grip, imlced (taken unallcgorically). is rather surprising. The women, 

I think, arc «)nly characters rlrcssed as such, always excepting Mrs. Alden. 
Oliver perhaps was unlucky in that matter, especially perhaps when he met 
the cQurte.saii. Hut if the reader thinks of skipping he finds himself firmly but 
iiiioblrusi vely prevented . 

'J*hc reason in part lies in the style. In his philosophical writings Mr. San- 
tayana may be overfond of tempering the austerity of his inelaphy.Nical 
chambers with a pnifiision of small but prerious ct/V/s d'urt. In this book he 
resists that temptation. His cluiractors, it is true, seldfitn chat: but they talk, 
nearly always, without pretiosity, ami the narrative matches them in this 
respect. (‘oiise<[uently I shall not quote fn-m the bo<kk. My quotations c.iine 
from the pn)higue and the epilogue; and the.-c, except for tl;e .illegory they 
profess to explain, are only <liverticula. 

loMN LAiRn. 


Opua huitcnns ituJtiii Ihuvni I'a<c. A’//. ntptu iihum Je 

CciWi-'/v runi pfimum .S/rv/c, I'tfJiiiiirJ Dil 

O.l'.M. AiCt'dA Liht'r dt' Cunsis a Stifle dt'KUs 

(O.\onii c Tvpographeo ( larcndoiiiaiio .Mt'XXXV. Pp. xxiv oq. 
Price 17s. 6d.) 

The so-called l)o<ik de Cinsis, or to give it its earlier name, the I.der ue 
exp^‘sitioHc bouitiiti.< puriu\ has a curious history. It is, in fart, as St. Th'^nas 
scorns to have been the first to perceive, a version of an Arabic c;riginal. itself 
consisting of s»>mc thirty-two theses excerpted frt*m the ■/ T’r.r I 

of the Ncii-Platonist Pi\H-his, and imHlihcd by the identification of the Neo- 
IMatoiiic “One" with the personal trau'icendent CnnX of Islam. 'I'hc .authorship 
of the Arabic text apiHMrs to be .still a riddle, and j'korhaps an insoluble riddle, 
Ihc I.atin translation is known to l>e the work i»f (lerard of Cremona id. i iS;‘. 
In .spite t>f the markcilly Neo-Platmiic and un-.\iistotehan character of the 
theses, the whole was sup|H>scd, when it first Uvamc known in the West, 
to l)e the work of Aristotle, and though this was soon disi'ovcred W a 
mistake, it was still assumed, Isdh by Roger Ikicon and AU>ert the Hreat, 
tliat the enunciations of the propositions arc due to bint, though the prin^fs 
•'iuhjuincd to tticin arc by .some otlier band; j'fThaps. as the colophon in some 
j the .MSS. suggests, by Alfarabi, or jx^rhaps, as Albert thought, a certain 
avid the Jew, «>f whom nothing ecin.s to \yc known, drawing tut .\vicenna. 
gazcl, and Alfarabi. As the Introduction to the present volume points out, 
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the original title of the Latin version caused it to escape the suspicions and 
consequent ecclesiastical censures which fell upon the newly recovered 
Aristotelian Physics and Metaphysics in the first decades of the thirteenth 
century. Hence it was eagerly studied and lectured upon as a supposed 
authentic record of the teaching of the great philosopher, and thus played a 
historically important part in that process of giving Aristotle’s philosophy 
a Platonic colouring, without which it could hardly have become, as it did, a 
standing background for the thought of Christian philosophers. The real 
nature of the book was only discerned when St. Thomas, profiting by the 
scholarship of his coadjutor, William of Moerbeke, was able to identify the 
work of Proclus as its original and to compare the Arabic-Latin excerpt, or 
compilation, with the source from which it had been derived. 

In point of fact, the thirty-two propositions of the de Concis represent only 
a seventh part, or rather more, of the book of Proclus. Proclus has there 
set himself to digest the Xeo-Platonism of the Athenian school to which 
he belonged into a series of over two hundred propositions, each accom- 
panied with its demonstration more geonietrico. ITis treatise is a compendious 
handbook to the whole Neo-Platonic system, not indeed as it was originally 
conceived by its one great original mind, Plotinus, but as it liad taken sluqte 
in the course of bvo centuries under the inti uence— often a baleful inlliience- - 
first of lamblichus and then of Syrianus, the immediate teac her of Proclus 
himself. The pn)positions wliich reappear in the Arabic wrirk deal exclusively 
with one part of this vast metaphysical construction, the thc«)ry of the tlori- 
vation of the hierarcliy of* 'intelligences’* and *'soiils” from the primary supreme 
“One” or “Absolute.” It is a consequence of this that the book contains no 
reference to the most characteristic diK-trine of Syrianus and IVoclus, tliat 
of the “gods,” or “divine henads** which couki hardly have been ada]>tcd 
by any feasible device to Moslem monotheism, whereas the “iiilclligeuccs” 
can be readily, if lUJt quite legitimately, di.sposcd of by identifying them at 
once with the "angels,” and thc.se with the "unmoved movers” of tlio ndcslial 
spheres in Aristotle’s cosimtlogy. Presumably it is tl»c impossibility of tilting 
in the “divine henads” into cither the theology of Islam or the nu-laphysK s 
of Aristotle which explains why the unknown Arabic ci>mpiler limit«?il Ihs 
borrowings from Proclus so narrowly. 

I cannot recommeml the study of Ikicoii's lectures on this .singular voIufuc 
to anyone but students with a special interest in the hi.-itory of Ihirteeiilli- 
century philosophy, l.'nlikc his younger contenqwirary, St. Thoina'i, Pm on 
does not .seem to me ever to shine as a ccimmcntator, and le;Lst of all in this 
particular instance. Jfe makes no attempt to understand the .spirit and drift 
of the work he i.s exptuinding as a w-hole, as St. Thomas d'^cs in his com- 
mentary on the same text, and this Ls perhaps why lie can acqnie.scc scj com- 
pletely in the notinh tlmt the propositions he is discussing come from Aristotle. 
His method is the unprofitable one of merely taking each thesis in isolation, 
asking himself what fd;jcction.s he can dcvi.se to it on Peripatetic i)rincijile.s, 
and how those objections may Ik; got rid of, again on what arc, or arc sup])uscd 
to be, strictly Aristotelian lines. The mctluKl is, in a way, common to all 
scholastic commentators, but in Hacon's hands it is accompanied iicitlicr by 
the really minute and careful analy.sis of the text iimler discussion which is 
charactcristid of St. Thomas, nor by Thomas’s very real insight into the 
“architectonic” of a philo.sophi(;al .sy.stem. Omsecpicutly, whatever logical 
acumen may fie displayed in the course fjf such discu-ssions, their result is 
bound to be mere sterility. There is, or was, a popular impression that sue i 
sterility' is a curse of the philosophy of the schoolmen in general, but tha 
Bacon is a splendid exception. That view, so common in the niiietccntli cen* 
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tury among enthusiasts who seem to have had very little acquaintance with 
what they commended, will not, I believe, survive the publication of the 
Opera Inedita, or, at any rate, not the study of them made possible by their 
publication. Apart from his knowledge in optics. Bacon seems to have had 
no remarkable stock of scientific knowledge, and the notion of him as a 
would-be liberator of the scientific genius from the domination of Aristotelian 
metaphysics is the merest of myths. On the contrary, it is he, much rather 
than Ikjnaventiira or Albert or Thomas, who stands most deeply committed 
to the superstition that “the philosopher** is to all intents inerrant, and his 
interpretation of “the philosopher** is much more bound up with the traditions 
of the Arabian exegetes than theirs. How can any philosophy be other than 
sterile if it pnx'.ecds on the assumption that there is nothing now left for 
philosophy as such to do beyond drawing out in detail the exact logical 
implications of theses already laid down by Aristotle? And this is the assump- 
ti«.)n made, not by St. Thomas, but repeatedly by Brother Roger. 

A word or two must sulficc about the way in which the editors of the 
volume have executed their task. The text, like so niiich of what they have 
previously printed, c<uiu*s from the ntuvr well-known Amiens MS. As the 
a])paratus supplied by the editors shows, this MS. — iipparently prepared for 
tlic Paris stathuiers is very far from impeccable. The editors have themselves 
tin night it iicrcssary to ' ‘emend” pretty frequently in their text, as well as 
to append a further li^t *)f emendations at the close of the volume (I do not 
know tui what princi]ile it has licen determined which of two equally certain 
o»rrc*'tions shall be printed in tlie text and which re.served for the appendix). In 
iimst cases their em<‘ndations will be found to be clearly necessary (though not 
iiiall.e.g., at]>p. i.^. ii; i«>: 115. 18; 13S. 2V. a little rollcction on the sense 
intended by the writer slumld sht»w that the text received as tluit of the MS. 
is absolutely correct!. But it has to 1 k‘ acMedthat quite a considerable fuither 
iiuiul»er (»f niimw ememlatioiis- of them, h •rtiinately, fairly obvious, 

have to lie made by the re.Kler hir himself, if he is to understind the author's 
reasiuiing. .\s 1 hav<' supplied a pretty full list of such corrections in a 
recent issue of Miiul, 1 beg to l>c excu.sed from dealing with the matter 
here, riie editors, 1 think, are not themselves quite clear as ti) their precise 
fuin tiiui as editors of a hitherto imprinted work. Tlicy miylit, of course, take 
the line that their task is that of paleographers pure and .Minple; tliey have 
merely to print what the m ribe «>f their MS. wrote, or meant to write, whether 
it re]ireseiits what Jktcoii liimseU said or n«»t. Had they fidloweil this view 
C()ii>istcully, however, they could ii«>t have made the numerous correct itms 
which they have iniide (ami in my ijwii view, quite pn»perly). Or they might 
lake, as I should iiiy.seU bid, the very dilTorent \ iew tliat in a work like this 
it is necessary to get Ixihind the errors «»f the scribe to what their author 
said (when this can be certainly ascertaineiP. On tliat view, they .should have 
printed as their text a great many “omendatiims” which an attentive reading 
will show to Iw absolutely deinandeil by the c«»ntext. though Messrs. Steele 
and Delorme do not nicniion them even in their Appendix. Whatever the 
explanation of their nietluxls, they unfortunately tend to pnxliicc the impros- 
that their text has not Iwn subje»’ted before printing to careful and 
competent perusal, with close attention to the writer's argument. Yet .surely 
at is no im>rc than we have a right to expect in an editor of the works of a 
amous Oxford Ilian for which the rniversity of Oxfi»ril, in a way, has made 
icThclf responsible. (For justification cd thew neccssiiry, though reluctant, 
nervations, I must refer the reader to the detailed list of CorricenJa which 
A nave given elsewhere.) 

A. E. Taylor. 
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The Source of Civilizaiion. By Gerald Heard. (London: Jonathan Cape 
1935* Pp* 431- Price 12 s. 6d. net.) 

It would be a wiser and a kinder world if everyone could take it upon 
himself to write a book about the ills of human society. Even if such a task 
were made part of the routine of the conventional higher education, it would 
create a psychological aristocracy at least willing, if not able, to understand 
each other’s emotional bias, and thus better prepared to sha])c the courses 
of their striving in a direction at least agreeable to a majority. Mr. fleard 
has taken Man as distributed in all time and space for his study, and, as ho 
points out in his preface, insists on a due recognition of the instinctive, as 
opposed to the rationalistic, basis of human society: whereupon he makes it 
a chief point that the application of force plays little, if any, part among the 
causes of social cohesion. Where he appears to err, however, is in his failure 
to consider the social import of the threats as oppo.scil to the use of force. 
For instance, the two bJisic crimes, incest and intestine murder, may not be 
common; and it may be that evolved instincts, as well as social pre.ssure, 
stand at the back of such primal prohibitions. Hut it canncjt be gainsaid that 
the traditional punishment for either is death, or at least excomrnunicatinii, 
both of them forms of .Scanction fortified by the danger of unleashing an 
inherent group-aggressiveness. The tribe turns f)n the criminal breaker ot a 
major taboo with all the fury of a wolf pack when it docs to death a wounded 
mate. Such manifestations of almost blind wrath may be. in a sense, patho- 
logical; but so, after all, was every organic or social aberration that has been 
in the long run eliminated by the rclentle.ss verdict of natural selection. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Heard's main thesis is a sound *)ne, namely, that ration- 
ality is ultimately the protluct of unconscious — and, he wouhl probably agree. 
unconsci(jusly aggressive — stimuli. Hence, like a great tree, culture stands in 
constant danger of extinction; for the roots must ever find nutriment in a 
deeper subsoil of tenderness if the top is not to wither in the h.irsh light id 
a critical rationalism. Thus death an«l destruction must hillow whenevi r the 
logician kicks against the pricks of a profounder ainl, as it were, mystic 
understanding. 

.\part from this general warning, the reader is left somewhat frci* ti» c- in- 
struct his own social remedies; and likewise to speculate further i n hi'^ hxmi 
account concerning the aetiology of this disease of the unsheathed swi«rtl. Is 
it the maladjustment of a changing society to a fi.\ed species of Man wlmsc 
evolutionary clock has run down.^ This .seems to be the author’s impres-a n. 
But may not cvoluthiii be with us here and now? .And what of the onln- 
genetic, as opposed to the phylogenetic, reactions of an f)rganisni to ihe 
changes of its environment? May it not lx*, then, that the recent leap in 
cultural advance may have rcorieniatcti the instincts in a manner no longer 
compatible with the outworn .strait-waistcoat of primitive cultural t*d)oos. 
The new individualizc/l system of technological specialization and economic 
rivalry, and perhaps other environmental influences directly affecting the 
body and mind by way of the better ffXKl thus provitled, may have stinnilatei 
an aggressiveness which the older culturcil institutions prove unable either tn 
canalize or to control. Pragmatically, the sword and the dialicc start 
symlxils of equal value. W’hy, then, should humanity be met by the jioint *> 
the one each time it attempts to grasp the other? (.'an it be that aggression 
and love, being complementary, arc .severally unable to exist alone? H 
perhaps a r' .e in the tide of human affection, no less than an increase 
instinctively pugmicity, h.xs strengthened the arm with which each :n»«n i- 
sworn to defend that which he holds most dear. 
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In conclusion, let it suffice to state that the reader will find here an elaborate 
apparatus of sociological information and argument well designed to disturb 
any complacent tolerance of things as they are. 

J. R. DE LA H. Marett. 


Iniroduciion to Philosophy. By George Thomas White Patrick, Ph.D. 

Revised with the assistiince of Frank Miller Chapman, Ph.D. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1935. I’P- ^ -f 482. Price 

los. 6d.) 

This book is a notable example of a type in which — since instruction in 
the U.S.A. relics more upon textbooks than is customary in Great Britain — 
American authors excel. While it will certainly meet the need of the intpiiring 
lavman, its primary piir])ose will be found in the class-room. It is, perhaps, 
aii open tpiestnui whether <jur students would be better olf if, in our philo- 
sophical schools, wc were to utilize such a comprehensive introduction as this: 
nevertheless, there can be no (hiubt at all that if they were to add to a reading 
nf these pages surficieiit reference to the ciinplc bit biographies appendeil, f)ur 
stiiflents w<»iild indeed be well “ introduced" to their theme. It might very 
well be argued that <jur pass-men would be the gainers by such a move; while 
for hfuunirs students our more personal and (perhaps) more critical methods 
still offer better meat. 

Their nietluxl is <lescribeil as "objective " by which the authors mean that 
they assume the right to describe the world and man, their growth and nature, 
witiicmt confusing the sIikIoiU at the outset by epistemological and kimired 
impiiries. rims much of the book belongs to science and "general knc.»wlc<lge" 
rather than lo what is n«iw generally deemed philosophy. For example. 
"The Laith is «iiie of nine planets revolving round the sun . . etc. 
The greater part of the book, however, deals with problems pn^pcrly philc^- 
sophical, uiuier the three he;.ibngs, ■•The<>ries of Reality," "The Nature vi 
.Mind and Knowledge," arul "The Higher Value-s." 

'I he diameter and scope of this Ixiok precludes ctuninent iijx>n {xiints of 
detail, while generalities can only teml to be vacuous. It is obvious that the 
more advanced student — for wh«>m the Ixiok is not intended — will be le>s 
siitislied with. some port ions than wit hot hers; but it is unlikely that a reasonably 
sympathetic reader will anywhere bw* his scn.<e of the competence, skill, and 
industry of the author an«l his ci>a<ljulor. A long section on "What is the 
Mind?" — which presents a strongly functional view-ds, in my opinion, very 
goc«l indeed. There is, on the other hand, some loose judgment. What, b r 
example, can one make of this, occurring in an otherwise solx'r criticism of 
pragmatism ? "Philosophy hitherto has been very much an avocation of a few 
select ‘liighbrows,' wdio frofiuciitcil college and university classrooms, distant 
hum the practical interests of common men. ... If wc arc shocked at the 
extravagances and paradoxes of the IVagnialists, it is well to remember that 
nothing but a jolt like this woulil have bnuight philosophy down to earth" 
(l*- 370). It is (piitc incredible that the authors w’ould care to defend this truly 
monstrous utterance. Was J. S Mill or John Locke "in the clouds" ? Or were 
|hesc no philosophers? Who. knowing anything of them, and liking or dis- 
iking their theories, could doubt the reality and effect of the "idealists’ " 
J^mcern for social and moral matter ? Is it an accident that Plato (an intcl- 
c^tualist of the intcllcctiialists in Uewey’s view) devotes vastly more attention 
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to civic, educational, and moral questions than to any, or perhaps to all, 
other themes ? 

Their “objective*’ method involves the authors in some repetition which 
another approach might conceivably have avoided. In discussing idealism 
as a theory of reality lierkeley's position is so baldly stated as to seem simply 
silly (pp. 214-16) ; while in a subsequent section (pp. 344-31), dealing priiiianly 
with epistemology, the foundations and ramifications of the Jlishop's philo- 
Sophy are disclosed, and the whole show'n to be very' far from ridiculous. 

Setting aside these points of detail and the imix)rtant problem as to whether 
its type is really suited to its theme— or whether philosophy is a textbook 
subject — this book can only be regarded, in its kinil, as a wholly admiral)lo 
production. 

Ralph K. Steuman. 


Immanuel Kant on Philosophy in General. Translated with Four Intro- 
ductory Essays by Humayun Kauir. (Calcutta University Press. 
1935. l*p. cl 4- 90. Price Rs. 5 or 9s.) 

This consists of a translation of the tentative Introduction to the 
Critique of Judgment that Kant wrote but never himself ])ul)lislied, pre- 
ceded by four introductory essays l)y the translat(.>r. 

A very' arbitrary abstract of this “first introduction*’ was given by Iktk 
in the explanatory' notes on the Critical Philosf>]ihy that he published in 
1794. and in the same form it appeared again in Starke’s collection of Kant’s 
minor writings (Kleine Schriftai, J-eipzig, 1833). It was the latter who ga\»‘ 
it the title On Philosophy in General, which tlocs not apj^ear to have Kaiii’* 
authority. A full text of the manuscript appears in vol. v f»f ('a.-sin r s ediii»'ii 
of Kant, and there is a convenient separate edition by Lehmann publi.^iied in 
1927 I.))' Felix Meiner. 

Starke’s title may have served its purpr>se in his cfillection, but it is 
unfortunate that this translation should be hidilen under a name that has 
no connection with the third Critique and ctuisequeiitly c;bst ure.s its <nn- 
siderat)lc inqKjrtance fiir the student of Kant. 

Any translation is inevitably' to some extent an interpretation, and Mr. 
Kabir tends naturally' to translate in the sense that one would expei t hum 
the views he expresses in the Intrfiductory iCs>ays. These essay’s are tl cMV- 
forc important not only for what they .siiy of Kant but as an indication of 
how' best to understand the translation. On the whole the I-iiglisli '.or. 'ion 
follows the princij)le of carefully rendering the aj)|>ropriatc Iwiglish word for 
the German, though it is, of course, debatable how far this method succeoils 
in putting the English reader in the state of mind in which he would be had 
he read the German. For instance, the suKstitution in a syntactical structure 
fundamentally simihar of the English for the German names of the Faculties 
gives in b'nglish an impression of personifying the Faculties that is not con- 
veyed by the original. But that is the problem of all translators, and need 
not in this case handicap the reader who acquaints himself with the 
Introductcjry Essays. 

These Essays arc in the main a discussion of the relation to each other of 
the three Critiques, and run on the traditional lines, though underlying the 
writer’s ger^'ral position there seems to l)e an interjiretation of the relation of 
the Phenomenal and the Noumenal that is surely extreme. On his view 
ApiJcarances arc not Appearances of Things-in-themsclvcs, but the two seem 
to be different alternative rcalm.s standing in not altogctlier dissimilar rcla- 
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tions to a knowcr. This tacitly affects his views on all topics, but is occa- 
sionally explicit as in his discussion of Freedom and Causality in the second 
essay, wlicre he says: *Tt is no explanation to refer the necessity to the 
phenomenal and the freedom the noumenal character of things. . . . The only 
way t)ut is to recognize the difference between them [freedom and necessity] 
as one of degree. That is phenomenal in which the aspect of freedom is 
negligible, while the noumenal is that in which causality is not the most im- 
portant element** (author's italics). This seems to give up the explanatory 
advantages that Kant's view on the more usual interpretation undoubtedly 
possesses. 

The author's heavily adjectival style distracts attention from the siil)ject 
and may lead one to misinterpret him. This is, of course, not a difficulty in 
tlie translation itself, and Mr. Kabir is to be thanked for his helpful version. 

W. A. SiNXLAlK. 


Jesus and the Moralists. By 1 C. W. Hirst, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in Christian 
ICtliirs in the I’niversity oi Manchester. (London: Epworth Press, 1035. 
Pp. iSfj. Price 3s. net.) 

.1 Studfut's of Piliginn (revised edititm'-. By \Vm. Kr.i.LiiY 

Wkk'.ht (\ew V'nrk and l^indttii: Tlie Macmillan Oc 1*^35. Pp. xvi 
i- Price 12s. o<l.) 

1 imagine that a nviinber of students of ethics reading Mr. Hirst's title will 
])a'^s by '»n tlie other shle of what tin y are asstircd is a religi«ais, not an ethical 
stu<ly. If the title ha<l bteii “J. S. Mill an«l tin* Moralists," they w*)iild have 
stn]ipi d rea<l. Vet as simple hi.storical fact, Jesus c.)f Nazareth has had m«.»re 
inlliience on the idhical ideas of the worUl than any otlu r moral teachir or 
than all them Oilleetively. It is an amazing example of our water-tight 
minds, that kef] > science and religion in separate «piarters with thick bulkheads 
(one might ]»Iay on that word; between them, that any tt‘xtbook of ethics 
will co]>i<)nsly refer to Mill and jmibably only incidentally to jesns. The 
s«paration between ethics as a science and t'!iri>tian ethus is one uf th<\se 
things \vhi*.li some future generation will ha\e to be told and tc>ld again in 
ordi-r to believ*' it was ever |>i».s>ible. 

Mr. Hirst's l>ook in some ilegree bridges this needless cha.Mn. He begins 
with a gener.il account of the moral juinciples of Jesus, and continues with 
contraMing Hellenism and Stoieisni with Christian Ethics. Next Cituie 
Uationalisin, Hedonism, and Sdt realization, aiul linally some j^n siiit-day 


teiulencies, all of which are t.iken comixiratively with Christian moral ide.ils. 
Mr. Hirst is in no sense an apologist, though his own slaiul^vnui is that of 
f’hri'.tiaii ideals. But his purp<>se is comparative, not forensic, and he is more 
cniu'criu'd to state the relatioii.>hip In'twe^-n Christian and other etliical systems 
than to argue the merits of the one or other. If «uie has any criticism li' make 
it is that in the last chapters Mr. Hirst deals with a number of writers such 
•IS ('r. B. Shaw, Aldous Huxley, I>. H. I-awreuce, whose rolatimi to ethical 
theory is, to .say the least, ephemeral, rather than with the New Intiiitionism, 
with Professor laiird, who is not mrntioiied, and Hartmann, wlu^so view.s 
arc but scantily sumniarizixl. But this is to complain that wo have not luul 


niore, wliich is ungracious when there is so nuich that is admirable in Mr, 
Hirst’s lK>ok. It i.s much to be hojxHi that what Mr. Hirst has Ngun, he or 
others will continue. Christian a.«d secular ethical theories neixl each other, 
if there i.s to he any hope of a synoptic view of ethics 
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to-day can possibly be independent of Christian morality, even if its de- 
pendence is shown by reaction against it. The lack of co-ordination between 
the two is a serious defect which Mr. Hirst's essay effectively challenges. 

Profes.sor Wright’s book is a re-edition of the volume that appeared in 1922, 
with three new chapters and various emendations. It is extraordinarily com- 
prehen.sive. Taken strictly upon its title, it may be challenged as containing 
a great deal that properly belongs to the D>mparative Study of Religion 
rather than to the philosophy of religion, and ciuitc a fair-sized section is 
Church history. Aiiotlier section is psychological. Despite tlie length of the 
book as a whole, it is inevitable that many questions such as reason and 
revelation, divine personality, morality, and religion, and so forth are 
inadequately treated. Deism gets a page. Whitehead's interesting conception 
of God is not mentioned and there arc other omissions for which the intro- 
duction of so much non -philosophical matter is responsitde. On the other 
hand. Professor Wright’s intention is to provide materials from which the 
student can build up his own views, and in that respect he succeeds admirably. 
At the same time, in the vexed questions of the origins of religion it is lujt 
possible to enter intt) the issues as a whole, and what is said must neces.sarily 
be too summary to be sutUcient. It is not what Professor Wright gives us 
that can be criticised. It is simply his laudable desire to eejuip his student 
as fully as |v^ssible that leads him to make his l)ook a miniature encyclopat'dia 
of religion and ethics rather than a philo.sophy of religion. 

K. S. W.\Ti:RHOvst:. 


Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity. By Aktiu’r O. I.oviojov and 
Geok(;k Ho.\s. With .supplementary es.says by W. !•'. Alukighi and 
P. E. Du.MONr. (Baltimore: Johns H(»pkins Press; London* Oxfi»rd 
University J*rc.ss, Humphrey Milford. Pp. xv j Price §5: 

22s.) 

The Ixjok, the first a series, exphires ancient literature for evidence rjf 
what is termed "primitivism.” This seems to consist primarily in the teiulern v 
to laud anti(|uity and to u.se it as a foil whereby the iins.iti.sfartoniier^s nf 
present conditions is exhibited by means c>f a sharp contrast. The atlvant.ig«‘ 
*)f placing the golden age in the past, rather than in the future, is that it is 
thereby shown to be compatible with human nature that this more blesst.-d 
state of things .should be attainable, just .so, in the thought of the seven- 
teenth century the .state of nature w'as, on the whole, exalted, although there 
were scientifically minded persons w'hf) h;id a clearer notion <if what 
primeval .savagery must have been like. Mr. T.ovejoy has ran.sackcd the 
classics for pa.ssagc.s conceived in this vein, and brings out very clearly the 
value to the idealist of .such an imagined state of human perfection, however 
vaguely, localized in time and sp.acc. On the other hand, he alsf> deals with 
authors whose point of view was not philosophical hut historical; and these 
precursors of mfxicrn anthropology are not surely to be accu.scd offhand of 
primitivism in the scn.se of the tendency to glorify the past. For such a writer 
as Hippocrates, for instance, or for the matter of that even Herodotus, 
despite his desire to tell a gfxxl story, is really concerned to exi>lorc things 
as they have truly been, or as they actually were beyond the limits of 
Mediterranean vilization. 

Meanwhile, wholehearted praise must be given to the thoroughness of the 
documentation and to the accuracy of the scholarship whereby the meaning 
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of the ancient texts is made clear. There is a quite unexpected amount of 
interest in the past discoverable in the writers of antiquity, some of them 
very little known to fame; and none of them is overlooked here. Whereas 
four hundred and twenty pages are given to the Greeks and Romans, sup- 
plementary essays by Professors Albright and Dumont, which deal with 
Western Asia (Mesopotamia, Israel, and Egypt) and Ancient India respec- 
tively, cover but twenty-six pages altogether, yet do so in such a suggestive 
way that it is clear that primitivi.sm is a universal tendency of mankind. 
I'his must sufiice as a summary notice of a book so full of illustrative detail 
that a very careful study is required; more especially, perhaps, when the 
later Greek philosophers come to be considered, with their rather ambiguous 
insistence on "conformity to nature." As for the subdivisions of primitivism 
which distinguish finitist and inhnitist theories and so on, not to speak of 
something wliirli goes by the portentous name of "animalitarianism," these 
somewhat pedantic attempts at classification do not seriously detract from 
the value of a work which will appeal not only to classical scholars, but to 
all who study the human mind and more especially its s]>eculative and 
visionary impulses. 

J. R. DK LA H. Mareii. 


Studies in Philosophy. Hy G. C. Fikij>, M.A., D.Litt., Professor of Philo.sophy 
in the rniversity (d Mristol. (Hristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. 1935. 
Pp. 250. Price los. 6d.) 

.Ml the twelve lectures and essays in this volume have been previcuisly 
puljlished, but many readers will be grateful to have them collected. Profc.ssi^r 
1 ‘uld covers a wide range r»f subjects, and I'.c has .something c>f Plato's gift 
for discussing subtle questions in the current language i>f educatal men, 
so that he can bi* * * read with pleasure by the amateur as well iw by the prufesjsed 
student of philosophy. I his volume can be cordially recommended to all 
ulmarc interested in metaphysics, psychology, and ethics. 

r. M. CORM'ORO. 
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THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY 
(Congr^ Descartes) 

Organized by the Societc Fran^aise de Philosophic under the presidency of 
M. Henri Bergson 

will be held in Paris in 1937 (August ist-dth) 

The Congress of 1937 "'ill commemorate the third centenary of the ap^x^ar- 
ance of Descartes's Discours de la Mdihode, and the Committee propose as 
the central problem fur written communications and discussions that of the 
unity of method among diverse mental activities, treated under the following 
heads: — 

1 . The Present State of Cartesian Studies. 

2. The Unity of Science; — 

[a] Methodology and the Metluxls of the Special Sciences; 

(I;) The History of the Problem in Antiquity, in the Middle Ages and 
in Mmlerii Times. 

3. Logic and Mathematics. 

4. Causality and Determinism in Physics and Biology: Probability and 

Statistics. 

5. The Relations of Body and Mind. 

6. Value, Ethical, Social and Aesthetical Norms, and Reality. 

Section I will Jilonc be devoted to a historical study of Descartes, Section 2 ih) 
to the history' of philosophy. The problems prop(jscd throughout the reniiiiiHliT 
of the programme, though raised in a general form by Descartes, will b«* 
treated not historically but from the standpoint of their present position and 
interest. 


Invitations arc extended for participation idther as "active members" c-r 
as "asswiate members" (fees payable, resix-ctively, 80 Fr. and 40 Fr.). Un- 
former alone take active part in the work of the Congre.ss and receive a copy 
of its Actes, 'J’he latter attend its sessions and enjoy, with "active meinlxTS," 
gratuitous admission to the* Exposition Internalionale, a reduction of 60 jx-r 
cent, in the price of return tickets on F'rench railways to and from the Con- 
gress, a rcducth)n of 50 ptT cent, in the price of tickets for railway travelling 
during the period of the Congress, certain privileges for receptions and 
theatres in Paris. 

Communications should reach Professor Emile Br^hier, 40 rue de 1’ Yvette, 
Paris XVI, not later than February i, 1937. Programme and further infor- 
mation is obtainable from Dr. R. Bayer, 26 avenue Th6ophile-Gauticr, 
Paris XVI. 

S. V. K. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Editor of Philosophy 
DESCRIPTION AND EXPLANATION 

My dear Editor, 

I suggest that the distinction between description and explanation is that 
]K*twcen values concerning which men agree and values concerning which they differ. 

Everyone recognizes the difference between a true and complete statement of 
facts and a false or incomplete statement; everyone prefers the former. The purely 
descriptive part of .science consists of a series of statements aTx>ut .scientific facts; 
I'voryone judges in the .same way the value of these .statements relative to their 
alternatives. There is complete agreement concerning the relative value of alternative 
"descriptions.” 

Hut there is complete disagreement concerning the absolute value of facts or, 
more accurately, their value relative to other things. To the scientist facts have 
a vcr>‘ great intrin.sic importance; the keen curio.sity of scientists about facts 
of ever)' kind is the origin and in.spiration of all .<<ience. The scientist delights in 
recording, remembering, anil contemplating fact.s. A bare statenunt of facts is so 
('(implicated that he cannot lontcmplate it; he seeks therefore rules, rel.iting the 
f:icts to each other, which enable him to contemplate farts as a whole. Tin ^e rules, 
relating f.icts to each other and not to anything else, are not nu rely an explanation 
of the fact.s: they are the only ^jssible explanation; tluy .satisfy completely his 
intelh ctual desire.s concerning the part of the iiniver.M- that is of griate.>t impr-riani t* 
to him. 

Others find little or no intrinsic value in facts. If they found no value at all, they 
would not eoncern themselves with science; .scimer winiM be UH to r.ti.‘‘ls ar.d 
no (|uestion would I'ver arisi? concerning the value of its ‘'explanaiii'n.'*.’* l^ut facts 
have a value for them; they have a utilitarian value hir eveiycme; to mathema- 
ticians facts are often the starting*{H:iint of interoting luvej-liualiL'U**, is a curious 
circuni.stance, but for our purtyi-e irre!e\ant. that nuthem.itiu.diH, m following 
out arguments siigge.sted by f.Kts, often hit on riih s reiatm;: t.u t'« to each otlur 
for which .scientist-s have sought m vain.) They .ire not coiiti nt with rulis rt dating 
facts to each otlier; they want to relate facts to otlur thing-i, nanu !y the thing!, 
ill which they find iiUriiiMC value. Ihe explanation'^ i»f '•lidue. ju^t bei.wise they 
are explanations to those with a sense of the intnnsic v.ilue (d f.u ts. .ire no expl.ina- 
tinn at all to those who lack that sense. 

The i]iie.stion whether one valu.ition is right and the ollu r wir-ng .-cems to me 
meaiiingle.s.s; the values coiKcrncd are ultimate; there is no ci’inn^Mi valuation to 
which both can be n (erred. I see no hatm in philoMiplurs .ind ni.itlur.uiticians 
seeking to find in science a significance otlur th.in that which scuntists attribute 
to it ; indeed, it may aetually help science, as dors the inti rest of m.itlu ir.atici.ins. 
file harm ari.ses only when pliilosc'phers vek to ptuve that m u uci c.ir.noi h.ive 
for sfienti.sts the significance on which de|>f luN tb.e vny eMstriice of .'-ui r.ee 

^ouI'- sini cidy. 

^oRM.^x K. . 

'V.\TFORD, 

Herts. 

January, 11136. 



PHILOSOPHY 

To TBB Editor of PhUosopky ' 

My dear Editor, 

In the limited space at my disposal, allow me to comment briefly on only 
one of the issues raised by Professor Hallett in his review of my book The Philosophy 
of Spinoza in Philosophy for July 1933. 

Professor Ilallett objects to my contention that Descartes's description of the 
contrast between the geometrical method as employed by him in metaphysics and 
the syllogistic method as employed by the Schoolmen is, on the showing of his own 
words, nothing but the Aristotelian distinction |>etween a scientific syllogism and 
a syllogism which is dialectical and Contentious. He argues that it is improper to 
speak of geometrical demonstrations as syllogistic and testifies to his "uncomfortable 
feeling" which "almost reaches certainty" that I have "not . , . understood the 
logical principle involved." 1 dare say that the dogmatism of his assertion and his 
"uncomfortable feeling" do credit to his supreme faith in his own convictions, but 
they do not represent the true status of problem, Aristotle, in fact, did consider 
geometrical demonstrations as syllogistic and tlie matter is still a subject of discussion 
among logicians. Professor Hallett'; statement that "no geometrical proof is 
syllogistic except in incidcntel features such as the quotation of tlie authority of 
a prior truth" reflects the following statement in Joseph's Introduction to Lo^U 
(cd. 1916}, p. 311: "In geometry we never syllogize except when we rely uiKm the 
result of a previous demonstration whose steps we do not realize in the case befcjn; 
us." Without going into the question whether even on the basis of Joseph’s statmunt 
it is wrong to describe Descartes's geometrical method as syllogistic, 1 need only 
refer to discussions on the subject in such works as l.’eberweg’s Syskni Locic, 
pp. 397 If.; Sigwart’s Lof*ic, I, pp. 362 0., IT, p. lyo; ICrdmann's (3rd ed.), 

pp. 6S1 ff. ; and Joyce’s Primiples of Lof;ic, pp. iSo, 199, to sh»>w that the iiiatlrr is 
not .so simple and one-sided as the reviewer imagines. Joyce, on p. 199, states the 
case as follow.s: "Several recent logicians have maintain«“d that tiiuth of the reasoning 
employed in mathematics is not .syllogistic. . . . Wo believe this view to be errom om>.'' 
Whatever merit or demerit my chanK.terirntion of Desc.irti^.s’.s geumrirical nu thtui 
may have, it certainly cannot b*- impugned on the basi.s of the arguiiu nt .ulv.uxul 
by Professor Hallett. 

Very sincerely yours, 

ll.tKKY A. WOLI SO.V. 


Harvard L'.niversity. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 

[Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1908-1917 as a Company not for 
Profit but limited by Guarantee.) 

President: 

TiiK Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT SAMUEL. G.C.B.. G.B.E.. M.A.. Hon.D.C.L. 

Chairman of the Council: 

J. H. MUIRHEAD. M.A.. LL.D.. F.B.A. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council; 

A. D. LINDSAY, C.B.E., M.A. 

Hon. Treasurer: 

Thk lord TWEEDSMUIR. C.H., G.C.M.G.. D.C.L. 

Director of Studies: 

SYDNEY i:. HOOPER, M.A. 

SccrcLny: 

P. M. ROSSDALE, LL.M. 

INSTITUTE NOTES 

tiu* torin Mr. V. M. Knox, M.A., <>( jcsiis ('nllei:e, Oxford, 
lias (k*livcrc(l an intiTC.'.liiif; uuir<e of lectures ciii "Philospphv and Practical 
lafc." 

Til" Addresses at the Kveniri:' Meelinj;s have been as fnllous: "Ch'd and 
the ritiiiiate Values," ]»> the Dean of St. Paurs; "Vice and lllu''ii'n." by 
I’rwfessor Gilbert Murray. 

Members are asked to take imliee that the first i»f the ^VKIOHi MemoRI.M. 
l-iATURKs will be Riven by Prt>fesM>r l-Tiiest h.irker on May 7th at 5.45. 
Title of the lecture: "The Roinantie Facl<»r in Mtxlern Polities." 

OBJI-CTS OF Till-: INSTITPIE 

IhePritLsh Institute r»f Phil(‘st>nhy exMs t»» brine leadinj; exj^moiits of 
v:iri<»iis branches of Pliilosophy into direct e*int.ict with the j»eneial public, 
"ith the purjMise of .satisfying a neeil felt by many men and women in eveiy 
"alk of life f^,r jifeater clearness aiul ct'inrrehensiveness of vision m luim.in 
‘dlairs. 

^^ith this broad educational purp»>se in view the Institute — 

(i) Provides at suitable times in the day and evenini; courses id 
lectures by leading expuients in the more important subjects 
coining within 'lie scope «'f Philosophy. All branches of 
Philosophy arc rcpicsentcil—l^thii s and Sih ial Phih»s(*phy, the 
Philosophy of I.AW aitrl of the Siiences, of the Fine .\rts and of 
Religion, as well as Logic and Metaphysics and Psychology. 

1 hesc lectures are free to mcnilH*rs. 
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(2) Issues a quarterly philosophical Journal (free to mexnb^). 

( 3 ) Proposes to form a philosophical Library. 

(4) Gives guidance and assistance to individuals in l^eir philosophical 

reading. 

( 5 ) Kiicourages research in Philosophy. 

( 6 ) There are Local Centres of the Institute at Bangor, Cardiff. Liver- 

por)l. Manchester. Newcastle and Durham, and Shclficld. 

Further information and forms of application for membership 
may be had on application to the Director of Studies, at University 
Hall, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

[Suggested] 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

1 bequeath to TIIK 15UITIS!! INSTITI TI-: OI> I’UILOSOl'HY the sum 

of free of duty, to he applied U) the piirpuM-s 

of that Institute, and 1 decl.ire that the receipt of tlie Honorary Seen tiuy 
or other proper officer for the timebeint* of that Institute, shall be a suiiii icr.t 
discharge f«»r the same. 
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VICE AND ILLUSION 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF VICE 

Professor GILBERT MURRAY 

It is a pleasure to all of us to hold forth upon subjects about which 
we know very little. It is particularly a temptation to university 
professors to get away from the sul)jects of their own chairs and 
lecture as dogmatically as their nature demands on subjects of 
other people's chairs. That is why I am speaking to-night about 
Psychology. As to \’ice, the rase is a little different. Even if my own 
experience is regrettably limited, I have for some years studied 
the Chairman, and I bring my observations before a society full of 
persons whose range and profundity t»f knowledge will be sufticient 
to correct any liasiy gcm-ralizations on my part. 

What do I mean by "Vice''? Well, to start with, we i»bserve as 
a matter of fact that, apart fnuii actual crimes, or deejvseated 
wickedness, human life is constantly wrecked and ruined by three 
main bad habits: drink and drugs, stwual excesses, and gambling. 
What is the common element in these? A superticial analysis treats 
jt as mere sensuality or jniisuit of physical pleasure: that applies 
very little to any of them, and not at all to gambling. For example, 
vif it were the mere physical pleasure of drinking that made the 
Mrunkard, we should exjx'Ct to tind the same effects from gluttony: 
to hear of young men who lost their employment and beat their 
wives owing to an inordinate love of cheese or roast grouse, which 
docs not occur. People may ruin themselves, no doubt, through sloth 
or laziness, but only in a slow and negative way: it is failure rather 
than WTcckage. 

Consider some of the characteristic effects of drink or drugs upon 
hehaviour. I knew a man, other^vise of good character, who drank 
2tnd lost his job, more than once, through drinking. His friends 
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found other possible jobs for him, in which of course everything 
depended upon his making an impression of sobriety and general 
trustworthiness, at any rate at the beginning. We found that when 
he went up to be interviewed for the appointment he turned up 
drunk. Could he not have kept sober for that one day? Of course 
he could. But what happened on each occasion was the same. He 
wanted to make a good impression. He felt nervous. His courage 
ebbed. He took a drink to steady himself, and felt better, but not 
quite right. So he took more and more, and appeared at the inter- 
view helpless. 

Take another case. There is a particular form of blindness produced 
by nicotine poisoning. A distinguished Scotch oculist once told me 
that when patients came to him suffering from the early symptoms 
of this malady, he would explain the situation to them and tell 
them that their only chance of keeping their sight was to give up 
smoking: if they continued to smoke they would go blind. Nearly 
all, he said, did continue to smoke and did go blind. Perhaps one 
out of ten succeeded in changing his habits. If one tries to guess at 
the psychological process in their minds, perhaps it was this. The 
thought of coming blindness was painful, worrying. The worry would 
be charmed away by a pipe; and one pij)e could not make any 
difference to the disease. 

There is something curious at work here. Something at any rate; 
different from mere sen.suality. It is not mere .self-indulgence. There 
is an clement of marlness or delusion. 

I remember-- and this is tlie one lurid confession that I have to 
lay before the Institute this cvcning--one experience of my own with 
drugs. I had hay-fever badly, and had made it even worse by 
moving a lot of books whicli were full of flust, and kept me sneezing 
and running at the eyes all night. I had been recommended to 
squirt hazclinc up my nostrils, and since tliis was painful, to dilute 
the hazeline with a 5 per cent solutimi of cocaine. So I took this 
remedy freely, and since my nostrils were particularly sensitive 
freely increased the proportion of cocaine. It was lovely! All pain 
went. All worry and depression, all sense of disappointment and 
fear of the future melterl away. I was not exactly in high spirits, 
but I was in a sort of celestial calm. I scarcely thought, but such 
thoughts as I had were beautiful. In the course of the morning a 
visitor came in and talked to me. This I felt to be tiresome. I resented 
the effort of having to attend to what he said, especially since it did 
not and could not matter in the least. Whatever sounds or noises 
he might utter could not matter to me. 

It seemed that I was happy: that to me 

A livelier emerald twinklod in the gra.ss, 

A deeper .sapphire melted into the sea. 
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You will perhaps be disappointed to hear that, just about this 
point, it dawned on me that I was under the influence, and that my 
delightful hay-fever cure was open to objection. So I stopped it. 

Nevertheless, that brief hour of illusion made me realize as never 
before the state of mind of the drug-addict or the drunkard. These 
things, while their effect lasts, transmute the world. That is why 
they are beyond price, irresistible. It is not that they give the 
victim pleasure: it is that, whereas without them he may have 
been poor, unsuccessful, disliked, ill-thought-of, contemptible, 
disappointed, after taking them he becomes a sort of celestial being, 
his illusions fulfilled, and his megalomania satisfied. They have made 
for him a new heaven and a new earth. 

I am speaking of the psychological side of the experience. From 
the physical side there are other considerations to be borne in mind, 
particularly the effect of all these drugs, from alcohol and tobacco 
to cocaine and opium, in causing a craving for themselves. That 
raises other problems, wliich for the moment I leave aside. 

It may be said that my exjflanation applies well enough to one 
particular group of vices, drugs and drink, but what about the 
others? I believe it applies to all of them, though not quite in the 
same degree. 

In the case of sexual temptations there is no doubt a physical 
instinct and a strong natural desire concerned. This may easily 
become excessive. Ihit I greatly doubt whether the mere excess of 
a natural instinct would by itself prorluce lialf the destruction 
which wc now see produced. On the basis of the physical instinct 
there is reared an immen^e superstructure of illusion, of self-flat toiy, 
of mutual flattery, curiously like the illusion produced by drugs. 
Tolstoy says of the prostitute Maslova that she had great self-resprct 
and self-admiration: she believed that she possessed certain qualities 
which were immensely in request. Peof)le praised her in extravagant 
language, and showed their sincerity by jxiying very high prices 
for the pleasure of her society. She lived in an atmosphere cd illusum. 
On a reading parly 1 was tmee thrown into the society of an under- 
graduate of my own age who was invi^lveil in continuous amaloiy 
intrigues. (lie was siuit down after his fust year.) I remember that 
he had a passionate love-jK)em. with a space ingeniously left in the 
first line of cacli verse so that almost any reasonable female Christian 
name would suit the metre. And he made good use of it. He sometimes 
favoured me with his confulence, and 1 remember biung struck by 
the same thought that I am living to put before you now. He was 
possessed by a real passion; and that j)assion was not love, nor 
yet mere desire in a low physicil ^iensi*. It was vanity, or self-aiU»rat iiui 
or megalomania; the wish lo bo assured that he was something 
'inique and splendid, beyond the common run of human kind. I 
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remember his looking at himself in the glass and murmuring, "I am 
an ugly little devil, really. I wonder what it is they all see in me." 
But he knew in his heart, or rather he always wanted to be assured 
and re-assured, that the thing they all saw in him was the real 
man, the secret splendid truth, which then irradiated his world for 
him. It was this longing that made him so fickle. He had sported 
with Amaryllis, and Amaryllis had assured him ecstatically that he 
was a wonderful being. But then Amaryllis loved him; he had taken 
pains to make her do so; he would like another opinion, a disin- 
terested opinion. If that were equally ecstatic he would be content. 
So he approached Euphemia. 

Does the same explanation apply to gambling? I think it does, 
though obviously its physical basis is not a craving for sensual 
pleasure, but quite another element, the love of excitement and 
danger. I knew a man who is reported to have said that the greatest 
pleasure he knew was a cavalry charge, and the next greatest playing 
for a stake too high for him ever to pay. I doubt if most of ns would 
enjoy either. But there is in the gambler a very strong element of 
day-dream. He sees himself rich. He puts in for the Melbourne Cup 
and imagines himself w’inning thirty thousand pounds at a blow, 
and doing all the wonderful things with it that he means to do. 
There is also, I suspect, a curious day-dream element making him 
think himself the favourite of Heaven, sure to win, or at least more 
likely to win than anyone else; making him believe that he has 
signs and hints vouchsafed to him, or else that he happens to ])oss('ss 
— without much experience, it may be-- one of the highest and 
most admirable of human qualities, a gift for spotting hurst-s. 'I'he 
gambler, like the other persons we have anal>'sed, has a visMut of 
himself which he tries to realize by illusory methods. 

This day-dream of self-adoration, this longing— by illegitimate 
and unreal paths — to feel the thrill of one’s own splendour and 
greatness plays a large part in many other ways of behaviour which 
are not regularly labelled as vices: or rather, it .selects as a root or 
ba.se some natural animal instinct, and then clings to it like a ]Xira.site 
and puts forth a luxuriant growth. Notably it is so in sjiort. \Vc 
start with the normal pleasure in killing its prey that belongs to 
the predatory beast. But then come rehnements. 'fhere goes a bird 
high in the air, swift and beautiful and far above my pursuit. "Ah, 
that is what it thinks, is it ? A toucli of my finger and it falls bleeding 
and helpless, and acknowledging its master." 

I knew a man who went to Iceland on purpose to shoot a Great 
Northern Diver. He wanted to shoot it because it was .so beautiful 
a bird, and so rare, and had such a lovely deep bell-like cry. Mere 
rationalists would think that those were reasons for not killing it, 
and indeed for preventing anyone else from killing it; but the 
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average sportsman feels otherwise, and it is hard to explain his 
feeling except on some lines of self-gloriiication. Why is it more of 
a pleasure to shoot hundreds of live pigeons as they rise from a 
box than to shoot dummy pigeons tossed up by a spring? Because 
the latter is a mere proof of my skill; the former ^ows me as master 
of things, inflicting agony and death, with a curl of the finger. One 
ol)scrvcs that certain notorious megalomaniacs particularly enjoy 
hunting-parties in which hundreds and hundreds of animals, as fine 
and beautiful animals as possible, are driven past and killed, killed, 
killed as they pass. One of them, General Goring, as I see in the 
Press, has just erected a monument to himself as “the Meisterjager 
(if Germany from the wild beasts of Germany" in gratitude and 
admiration. I must thank him for so aptly illustrating my point. 

Cruelty is frequently incidental to megalomania, but is of course 
(lillcrent. I imagine Streicher and his followers do feel more and 
innie proud of themsedves as they sec little Jewish girls in tears 
and Jewish writers unable to write because both their thumbs are 
broken. It is ])erhaps difficult to be quite sure that you are some- 
thing splendi(i and superhuman in power unless you can instantly 
destroy tlio.se who have doubts on that subject; or, indeed, unless 
— whether anyone dtmbts you or not — unless you can kill people 
with a nod and inspire terror as you pass. That is why most megalo- 
maniacs want to be conqiierons. Ei qui nolunt occidcre quenquam 
l*ossc x'ohint. Though you may not want to kill anyone, you wish 
that you had the power to do so; and how can you be sure that you 
have the power unless you sometimes use it? 

So far thci-e vices which we have analyscnl seem to have had two 
eleineiits in common: /f/'.s/, a more or less complete disregard of the 
wishes and welfare of other people. This is obvious. In the drug 
addict it is a complete unconsciousness of other people; in the type 
wc have considered last it extends to positive and widespread 
cnulty. But this (luality is common to most if not all forms of 
anti-St »cial conduct; so wc need not dwell upon it further. The 
sironj and more characteristic element is Illusion. All those vices 
aim at creating a high degree of what psychologists call "positive 
solf-feding": at rescuing the man from his troubles, anxieties, 
failuves, Immiliations and fears, and so transmuting his whole 
environment. The drugs make him serene and at ix^ace with the 
W()ii(l. The sexual conquests make him an admired and beloved 
lacing, unique among his fellows; the gambling habit makes him 
wld, adventurous, and rich: the slaughter of beasts and men, and 
all the various e.\ercises of tyranny, make him feel that he is a 
man, towering above the herd that trembles before him. And 
in all of them alike, this sweetness or pride or glory tunis out 
0 be only an illusion. Either it disappears, leaving nothing behind, 
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as with the drug addict who simply awakes from his dream into 
naked misery, or the gambler who finds himself mined; else, without 
absolutely disappearing, it just turns to dust and ashes in his mouth. 
I have never seen this collapse of the cloud castles more vividly 
described than in an old Egyptian tale, which so fascinated me 
many years ago that I translated it. The Priest of Ptah, Setne, had 
committed a sin against the dead for which, it was prophesied, 
“His dreams would make him pay." One day he sees at Bubastis 
the most beautiful woman he had ever seen in his life, apparently 
a priestess of Pasht. He contrives to meet her. He finds her, more 
beautiful than ever, in a splendid palace on the verge of the desert 
in Per-bast, beyond the houses of the dead. She seems to love him, 
and he is wonderfully happy; but “she is no common woman," he 
must first sign a paper putting away his wife. He signs. Tlien, his 
present children must not be rivals to her future children. He must 
disown them. He does so. He is troubled, but she is more radiantly 
beautiful than ever. Then she needs more. 

“These children, knowing i'll! to me thou art, 

Hate me. Let them bo mine, to take apart 
And do my will ujxm them.“ And ho said 
“Do all the alx)mination of thy heart." 

She slew them then and from her window fine 
Flung them. And far l)elow ho heard the whine 
Of dogs that tore, and curling cats of liast 
Which lapped their blood. And Setne drank his wine. 

Despair seizes him. He has lost everything: but — 

“Hast thou not me, she .said, in place of all? 

Come therefore." And .she led him through the hall 
To a fair couch, elxin and ivory. 

And down he lay and spread swift arms withal 

To clasp her. And within his arms outspreacl 
Sudden, .she witherird, withered: and her liead, 

It hiMl no eyes, and dfjwnward all her juw 
Dropped, like the yaws of the uncared-for dead. 

And Setne strove to rise, but cloud on cloud 
Held him; hot wind and bate and laughter loud 
And one that wept for a world's glory gone. 

And dust, dust, dust. And Setne shrieked aloud ; 

And saw, and lo, all naked in the day 
In a waste place of bricks and shards he lay, 

And clutched a burning kiln. And near him passed 
The way, and much folk jeering on the way. 
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I quote the passage for two reasons. It illustrates the element of 
illusion and disillusion which I have put forward as more responsible 
than mere sensuality for the damage caused by what we call Vices. 
And secondly, coming from the ancient world, it illustrates the 
intensity with which ancient thought fixed on Illusion, deception, 
Miiya, Ate, as the root of most evil. It is not we who have first seen 
this. The experience of the human race for thousands of years has 
felt the power, the seductiveness, the terrible destructive force of 
illusion, and seems to cry out to all who will listen that the Truth 
is hard, but it is only the Truth that saves. "Things are what they 
are, and their consequences will be what they will be. Why, then, 
should we seek to be deceived?" 

Is that to be our conclusion ? Bishop Butler's words are impressive. 
One would like to obey them and banish from our lives this infernal 
Siren of Illusion. But arc they true? Did not Bishop Butler himself 
draw much of his influence from his acceptance of doctrines which 
very few people believe to be true? Do not almost all people accept 
the traditional religious beliefs of the country in which they happen 
to be born, Catholic, Protestant, Islamic, Hindu, Buddhist, or what- 
ever it may be ? Is it not logically demonstrable that all but one of 
those systems must be in large part illusorv', and far from certain 
that there is no illusory element in the remaining one? Must we 
iK.t admit that passionate faith, the faith that makes devotees and 
martyrs, whether to sect, nationality, or political party, comprises 
often and perhaps generally a large element of illusion? In many 
cases it leads to a kind of megalomania, such as we see in most 
revolutions and dictatorships; sometimes to a belief that the posses- 
sor is in intimate and almost confidential relations with the Most 
High. Carlyle has obser\*ed that when Cromwell differed from his 
Council, he generally referred the matter to God in earnest prayer, 
and that (lod always decided against the Council. We need not 
dwell on the obviously bad effects of this Illusion, its megalomania, 
arrogance, and intolerance, especially in religion. It has led to cniol 
persecutions and savage wars. Imlectl. it has probably imnluced 
more hatred of man against man than any other cause, except the 
struggle for life itself. That is granted. But the problem that troubles 
us is that in a number of cases, religious or philosophical or civic, 
this clement of Illusion which we were inclined to condemn so 
unreserv'edly, turns out to be good. The world would be a poorer 
place without it. 

Let us consider what point we have reached. "Things are what 
L y are, and their consequences will bo what they will be. Why, 
^hen, should we seek to be deceived?" Wliy, indeed. The ancient 
philosophers all caution us against the power of illusion. Socrates, 
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as we know, took virtue to be identical with knowledge. You simply 
could not know that A was better than B, and yet prefer B. All 
vice was the result of false opinion. Euripides and others corrected 
this paradox. It is not through mere lack of knowledge that life is 
wrecked. Plenty of bad people have wits enough. It is because they 
do not hold out against temptation. They seek their own pleasure 
and forget to koAov, None the less, the Socratic view kept reappearing 
in the later philosophies. They all intcllectualizcd their ethical 
problems, and were rather too anxious to prove that the wickerl 
man was merely a deluded fool. Epicurus — rather like Norman 
Angell — thought all the main problems of life quite simple and 
obvious, if only men would not muddle themselves with artilkial 
sophistries. Zeno identified Virtue with Wisdom {<l>p6vrjaLs); the 
bad man was unwise, or, if you preferred so to phrase it, insane- ■ 
the victim of delusions. Zeno did apparently admit that the passions 
were not exactly the same things as bad arguments, but the harm 
about them was that they ‘‘distorted the reason." The Neoplatonists 
go even further. They want to base themselves on absolute kin)\v- 
ledge, naked truth, and the absence of all illusion. 

This is all very well, but, as a matter of fact, when we read thes* 
philosophers and admire them and feel their greatness, it is not so 
much their intellectual exactitude that moves us; it is their burning 
faith, their obstinate and heroic self-deception. When ICpiiMirus. 
dying of a very painful disease, manages to write a short lelh r U) 
a friend explaining how happy his last days of life are, and how 
his bodily pains, which have now reached their e.xtrerne, are ovi r- 
come by the pleasure of his thoughts and memories: when /eim 
argues with fiery conviction that riches and poverty, pain mul 
pleasure, health and sickness, are neither good nor bad, but niiilli rs 
of perfect indifference; it is difficult not to admit that tlu y Ir.ivc 
reached that state of inspired Illusion which we assnc iati* witli 
saints, mystics, fanatics, id genus omne, more than with <lisintere>U (l 
seekers after truth. It is a case of Faith rather than Science. 

This kind of illusion is not confined to religion and philosc'phy. 
William James has studied it not only in its religious manifestations, 
but in various details of ordinary life. We all remember his illustra- 
tion of the man confronted with a chasm to jump which is just at 
the limit of his physical strength. If he faces the facts and l(»scs 
heart he will probably fail; if he feels that God is with him and 
therefore he must succeed, there is a good chance that he will manage 
that jump. Virgil saw the point plainly enough : Possuni quia posse 
videntur. 

What is this Illusion which forms so important an ckunent in 
life.*' What did iialzac mean by the title of his book Illusions Ptr- 
dues' Why is it, on the whole, a bad thing to be disillusioned? 1 
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doubt if the phrase is an accurate one. I do not believe that the 
young man who still has his illusions does to a great extent entertain 
a number of false beliefs which the disillusioned man has tested and 
rejected in favour of true beliefs about the same subjects. I should 
suggest rather that the young man, being confronted by a very 
large and indefinite mass of ordeals or challenges, faces them with 
the courage and confidence that come from youth and high spirits, 
while the disillusioned man faces his challenges with the low spirits 
and lack of confidence which come from disappointment. No doubt 
some intellectual judgments are involved, a belief that “The governor 
is bound to give me a rise when I just tell him the facts,” or, con- 
versely, that “Only a fool would expect the governor to care whether 
I starve or not.” A good many of these beliefs are mere emotions 
disguised in the form of intellectual judgements. But the intellectual 
beliefs arc there. And if it is a bad thing to lose your illusions, if 
it is a good thing to have the sort of faith that moves mountains, 
it looks as if we were forced into a position extremely painful to any 
philosopher, that in certain fairly numerous cases it is better to be 
wrong than right, better to deceive ourselves than to face the truth. 

Let us consider this painful conclusion a little further. First, we 
must keep distinct in our minds the moral qualities which lead to 
the illusiun and the illusion itself. It is no answer to our problem 
to say : the courage of the martyr is good, but his intellectual mistake 
l):id. Sometimes, of course, that is so. The courage of Kas Scyum’s 
men makes them rush to destruction with swords and spears against 
artillery and aeroplanes. The courage is admirable, but the illusion 
which it produces deplorable. But in many cases the actual illusion, 
the false belief based on false information, seems to be good. 

In onlinary practical life it is often considered better not to let 
a person know the whole truth. A patient with heart-disease is 
often deliberately deceived by his doctor on the ground that to 
know the truth would make the disease worse. A body of soldiers 
left in a desperate position may fight better and have a better 
chance of escape if they arc cheered up by deliberate false informa- 
tion. I need hardly labour the point. It is only too freely and 
eagerly accepted. Consider in time of war how nearly all the Govern- 
ments of the wwld lie like . . . like Governments. 

I siisjx^ct that in all these cases where Illusion seems to be a good 
thing there arc two elements which arc of special importance. 
One is the weakness of human nature; weakness of intellect, or 
weakness of character, and weakness varjdng greatly from one 
individual to another in respect of particular crises. Some men are 
stimulated by danger, some paralysed. Some would yield to this 
that temptation if they knew’ they had the chance of it. Some 
will face misfortune, but not the treachery of a friend. But there 
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is a second element constantly interwoven with this consideration 
of the weakness of human nature: viz., that in a great many of the 
cases concerned it is difficult or impossible to convey in proper 
proportion the whole truth. If moralists will often leave an obvious 
delusion uncorrected or will even enunciate an emphatic falsehood 
with a good object, they do so chiefly in religious or political matters. 
And their defenders will maintain that, owing to the complexities 
of the subject plus the weakness of human nature, the Illusion thus 
fostered is nearer to the truth than the wholesale breakdown of 
belief that would result from scnipulous truthfulness. 

I notice a curious example in a book whicli 1 mention with all 
respect, Pym's Psychology and the Christian Life, Dr. Pym under- 
takes a somewhat hard task in reconciling Freud and the Thirty- 
nine Articles, but that is not my point. He is speaking of resistance 
to temptation or the conquering of bad habits. In the old days we 
were told to use our will and make a moral effort. The Greek 
philosophers always speak of man “conquering" his temptations or 
“being conquered" by them. And Christian teaching has followed 
them. But the modern psychologists tell us we must not make any 
struggle against temptation. If Will and Imagination arc at strife, 
Imagination always wins. Dr. Pym boldly accepts this slippery 
result, and says, “Do not bother about your will or resistance to 
temptation. Do not even depend on your failh in Ciod, and believe 
that faith will save you." “God will do it withmit any help from 
you." “God will use you as Ilis instrument" (pp. 36, 37). 

This is a very interesting dev(?lopmi:nt of the older defence of 
certain Illusions on the ground that Faith will move mountains, 
or possiint quia posse vidcntiir. Dr. Pym sees that it is obviously no 
good telling a man that he ought to have faith. The thing is to 
make him have it. Consequently he lakes the line of telling him witii 
authority and emphasis that, whether he believes it or md, the 
thing which Dr. Pym wants him to belicrvc is true. It is no good 
saying to the soldiers in the forlorn hojie, “If you will only believe 
firmly that nonforcernents are coming you will very likely g» t 
through." The proper method is for the commanding officer to come 
forward with a radiant smile and a br>gus telejffione message: “The 
enemy are .surrounded; reinforcements of sixty thousand fresh 
troops will be with us in three hours." I remember a woman in 
Scotland who tvas an enthusiastic social worker in causes which 
often exposed her to hardship and even humiliation. She told my 
wife that, when she had had some severe disappointment, she would 
sit alone in the dark holding out her right hainl, and that in course 
of time Jesus Christ came and prc.ssed it and she felt new courage. 
Most of us wo’dd agree that this belief was an illusion, and, further, 
that it was best not to disturb it. And I think our agreement would 
be based on two grounds: first, that owing to various intellectual 
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weaknesses in her nature or her education, if we succeeded in con- 
vincing this woman that Jesus did not come and hold her hand, she 
would lose heart and—intellectually speaking — draw all sorts of 
wrong conclusions from the particular negative true proposition 
which we had drummed into her, so that her conception of the whole 
situation would be even further from the truth than before. A 
despairing attitude towards her problems w^ould imply a number 
of intellectual beliefs which would on the whole be falser than those 
implied by a courageous attitude . . . provided, of course, that her 
general aim was a good one, and in accordance with facts. 

If we try to distinguish the pursuit of illusion which constitutes 
vice, and the pursuit of illusion which produces social or religious 
or artistic enthusiasm, I do not feel clear what exact tests we can 
lay down; but I would suggest three: 

1. The enthusiast gets to his illusion by means of a real effort 
at understanding his pnjblems, or, at least, of meeting his challenges: 
he cares intensely, he ponders deeply, and, though the motives and 
influences working on him may be greatly mixed, the illusion which 
results is a Imta fide result of mental and moral effort. The drug 
addict, or drunkard— or those about me who, according to Tolstoj', 
are trying to drown their consciences by the use of tobacco — are 
seeking tlic illusion itself, or at any rate finding it by some merely 
mechanical and non-rational method, and not through an unsuccessful 
effort at understanding something too hard for them, 

2. The illusions which acctmpany Vict's, and which are to a great 
extent the end and aim of the vicious practice, are just those from 
which, for good social conduct, we ought to keep free. We all 
start life by excessive selfishness, excessive self-esteem. To a baby, 
so 1 am told by experts, Ins own desir«.s and satisfactions constitute 
the whole world; it is that Illusion from which experience and 
moral effort gradually and imperfectly emancipate us. I)rink, dmgs, 
sensuality, gambling, cruelty, all bring us back towards the complete 
anti-social selfishness of the baby. The illusions of the enthusiast, 
though sometimes pernicious, practically always have the supposed 
welfare of others somewhere near the centre of the picture. 

I am not sure whether we ought to add a third distinction. The 
Illusions that accompany Vice are not only particularly baseless — 
some of the good Illusions seem baseles.s enough — but they are, just 
because they put the subject into an anti-social attitude — particu- 
larly subject to rude awakenings. Like Setne, the drunkard or dnig 
addict or gambler, >vhen his dream is broken, does feel that dust, 
^ust, dust is all about him, the world’s glory gone, and much folk 
jeering on the road. 

However, it seems clear that Virtue has its illusions as well as 
fi ? what w’c call Nur 'er%' Morality with its highly simpli- 

cd and specialized rules; that you must not be rude, not be dis- 
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obedient, not bolt your food, not quarrel, etc.; its illusory picture of 
a world, in which Tliose who are good jare happy, in which all grown- 
ups, and especially father and mother, are always good. (I leave 
aside for the moment the reflection that experience often brings to 
elderly people, that after all Nursery Morality was in practice pretty 
correct, and nearer truth than that of the fashionable novelist.) 
Apart from that, is not the real justification of this Illusory Picture 
of the world the fact that the child, for whom it is meant, is not 
capable of anything like a complete and exact picture of the real 
world — none of us are — and this illusory picture has been found by 
the traditional wisdom of many generations of nurses to be the sort 
of picture that conduces to the well-being of the nursery world.? 
I suspect that the normal virtuous conception of life, as entertained 
and expounded by clergymen, schoolmasters, and well-behaved 
persons generally, is something similar to this nursery picture, 
and can be justified on exactly the same grounds. We must have 
some general working hypothesis. We have neither the opportunities 
nor the intellectual power to form a strictly adequate conception of 
the world or the problems of human life, and consequently \vc most 
of us accept a traditional conception: we think what the wisdom, 
duly mixed with folly, of our ancestors has considered it good for 
us to think, and has found on the whole to be conducive to human 
welfare. That is the normal basis, perhaps the only possible basis, 
for our attitude to life. The rough-and-ready picture of the wnrlil 
and its problems, as preached in the nursery or the churclu^s ra- 
the law courts, aims at practical service rather than jAilosophic 
truth. Then in practice it is brought up with a clash against the real 
world, and something has to be done. Stupid people do not see the 
clash. Bad people drop the difficult or idealist parts of the tradition, 
and accept convenient alternatives. Victims of vice, being out of 
touch with their social environment, plunge into sclf-glorifving 
Illusions. Enthusiasts and fanatics, when contradicted by facts, 
try by force of will and emotion to deny the facts or change them. 
They may or may not succeed. But we who w'ould be philosophers 
and men of .science are bound by a special allegiance. We must put 
Truth always first and not second; and wherever it can be ascer- 
tained, base our lives upon it. In the immense uncharted region 
where exact truth is unattainable and men guide themselves mostly 
by approximations and metaphors, we must be on our guard against 
our own undetected illusions, and knowing that we cannot escape 
from them altogether, at least try to make sure that they do not 
deaden our consciences or our common sense. Let us seek Truth, 
as much Truth as we can find ; let us at least never betrjiy it ; but 
Tiuth itse’^ compels us to recognize that in the end of the account 
MAG^'A EST ILLUSIO ET PREVALABIT. 
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GREAT THINKERS 

(VIII) SPINOZA 

Professor W. G. de BURGH 

I 

The student of Spinoza is faced by a peculiar difficulty. On opening 
the Ethics — Spinoza's chief work, completed for publication shortly 
before his death in 1674 — he finds a system of metaphJ^sics set forth 
in geometrical form, starting from definitions, axioms, and postulates, 
and advancing synthetically from first principles to a detailed 
interpretation of the universe. The difficulty lies not in the language — 
Spinoza’s Latin is easy to construe, and there arc translations — nor 
in the lack of literarj* graces; his style indeed is singularly impressive 
ill its austere dignity. It lies rather in this, that the method of 
exposition conveys a misleading suggestion of dogmatism and 
finality, and conceals almost all traces of the patient inquiries that 
issued in the finished structure. If once the principles of tlie system 
arc admitted, the rest appears to follow by logical necessity. P>ut by 
what processes of thought was Spinoza led to those principles? 
This is the problem that besets the reader: in order to understand 
the Ethics, he must penetrate behind the text of the propositions to 
their significance as answers to the questions that were stirring in 
Spinoza's mind. And here, for all the light thrown by earlier 
writings— especially the Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Well- 
heiiiff (i()5(}-i(i(k)) and the fragment on The Improvewent of the 
I niellect (i()()r-i662) — and by the resi'arches of modern scholars, much 
is still left for conjectural interfjrctation. ^\^ly, then, did Sjnnoza 
adopt the geometrical method of exposition? ('ertainly he shared 
Descartes's belief that mathematics furnished the model of demon- 
strative reasoning for all branches of knowledge. That he did not. 
however, regard the method as an infallible guarantee is evidenced 
by the fact that already, in iGhj, he had presented Descartes's philo- 
sophy in geometrical form, while holding many of its doctrines to be 
erroneous. Spinoza's motive lay rather in his passionate desire to 
present the order of the world and the nature of man in their timeless 
reality, independently of human puqwses ‘‘and interests. He set 
himself to rid metaphysics of anthro|H)moq)hisin. in face not only 
of ixipular theology, Je vish and Christian, but of the then dominant 
philosophy of Descartes. Descartes, while excluding final causes from 
the science of physical nat ure, held that the divine puqioses in 
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creation lay beyond the grasp of the human mind. In Spinoza’s 
eyes, to credit (^d with purposes while pronouncing those purposes 
unknowable was to take refuge in an asylum ignoratUiae. “The human 
mind,” he declares, “has adequate knowledge of the eternal and 
infinite essence of God.” God, thus truly known, is known as a 
being who unfolds His eternal nature in the structure of the universe 
with a necessity that leaves no place for determination by all-too- 
human preferences. Ends and means, goods and evils, are relative 
to man’s imperfect apprehension under the form of time. Man fondly 
imagines himself as exercising an imperium in imperio, independently 
of God, but this imagination is devoid of truth. Spinoza will show 
him as he really is, interpreting his nature and passions impersonally 
“as though it were a question of lines, planes, or bodies.” He chose 
the geometrical order of presentment, as excluding any appeal to 
teleology and as reflecting, more nearly than any other form of 
reasoning, the timeless perfection of the real. 

Apart from this formal obstacle, there is, of course, the graver 
difiiculty, attendant on the study of all great thinkers, of grasping 
the meaning of Spinoza’s main doctrines. 'Fhey are hard to conceive 
in thought; harder still to interpret without prolonged discussion. 
Such arc the notions of God’s indivisible extension, of His infinity of 
Attributes, of His eternity in relation to its inadequate expression 
under the forms of dqration and time, of finite individuals as the 
diversifications of His unique and all-embracing individuality. 
Consider, for example, one of tlie most perplexing of Spinoza’s 
doctrines, the two-fold reference of the term idea, Ihis will serve 
as an introduction to his views on two important problems, the 
nature of knowledge and the relation between body and mind. 
For Spinoza, an idea is not, as it was for Descartes, an object pas 
sively apprehended by the mind, but an act of judgment, involving 
affirmation of its content; an idea that is adequate or tnie is the 
criterion of its own truth. “As light makes manifest both itself and 
darkness, so tnith is the norm both of itself and of what is fal.‘^e” 
(II, 43 S).» Moreover, each idea is the mental side of an act of the 
body, the bodily act and the mental being distinct aspects of 
single mode of the one infinite substance, Ciod. They arc not two 
modes, of body and mind respectively, standing in a one — one 
relationship, but a single mode, reflected now in God’s essential 
Attribute of extension, now in His essential Attribute of Tliought, 
as a single point is situated both on the convex and on the concave 
of a curve. Here w(S* have Spinoza's answer to the mind-body 
problem, which had been left in a precarious position by Descartes 
and his immediate successors. Spinoza recognizes the real dis- 

* AH referen ?s in the text, unless otherwise specifier], are to the hthks. 
S refers to the Scholium, C to the Corollary, appended to a given prr^pfisilion. 
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tinction and transcends it. He escapes, on the one hand, from the 
difficulties of causal interaction, on the other, from the Cartesian 
dualism of substances and the absurdities of Occasionalism. But in 
his use of the term idea there is a further reference to the body 
which is far harder to understand. Spinoza maintains that the 
knower's body is not merely the extended side of his act of thought; 
it is also the idealum or object known. Paul's mind, we are told, is 
the idea 0/ Paul's body; when Paul thinks of Peter, his idea of Peter 
‘‘indicates rather the constitution of Paul's body than the nature 
of Peter" (II, 17 S). What meaning are we to attach to this doctrine? 
In what sense can it be tnie that, when I look at or conceive a fellow 
creature, I am looking at or conceiving my ovm organism? Now 
Spinoza certainly cannot be charged with the crudities of Repre- 
sentative Perception. Nor is he simply stating, what all thinkers 
of his age took for granted, that in sense-awareness what is per- 
ceived is infi*ctcd with qualities, e.g. of sound, colour, or taste, 
that are relative to the percipient. For the doctrine in question 
holds, not only on the level of sense-perception, but on that of clear 
and distinct thought. Spinoza means that the finite human mind 
knows its object, not in its full truth as God knows it, but from the 
angle, so to speak, of a fragment of God's being; and, further, that 
this stamp of linitiide is set on the whole content of what is known. 
Jfy mind and my boclN’, when rightly understood, do not form a 
seif-contained entity, "cut off by a hatchet" from the minds and 
bodies of other individuals, as seems to the inadequate picture- 
thinking of sense. Ihev form indeed a real individual, but as a 
unique mode of God’s whole thinking and extended nature; so that 
to know them tnily implies knowledge of their context, inclusive 
of all other minds and iiodies in the universe. As Professor Hallett 
has put it, the statement that the mind knows only its own body 
means that it knows its body as responding more or less adequately 
to Nature as a whole. Hut this \iew' that Paul, in knowing any body, 
be it P(der s or Paul's own, knows it and the whole world of body 
from the angle of the knowing subject, so that what he knows 
reflects his own nature rather than that of the object knowm, does 
not mean that the humanrmind can never grasp the tnith. It means 
only that it can never grasp the truHi in its infinite fulness as it is 
known by God. Of course, since God is all in all things, my tnie 
thinking is the act of God thinking in me. But God thinking in a 
finite mind is one thing, God thinking as God, another. Spinoza 
draws a clear distinction between God’s thought quatenus infinitus esi 
and His thought quatenus constituit csseniiam hunutnac mentis, 
n the one case He thinks the universe, so to speak, from all angles 
at once, uno intuitu] In the other, from the angle of an individual 
human mind. It is in the latter sense that Paul's knowledge of Peter 
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can be said to express Paul's nature rather than Peter’s, or-— since 
the body is, directly or indirectly, the object (ideatim) of every 
thought — ^to express the nature of Paul’s body rather than that of 
Peter’s. This theory of knowledge is doubtless open to criticism; 
the brief summary we have given will at least convince the reader 
that the study of Spinoza is no easy task. 

Yet, for all its difficulty, Spinoza’s philosophy promises a rich 
reward to those who have the patience to understand it. To him, 
as to the thinkers of ancient Greece, philosophy was before all else 
a way of life. Again, like the prophets of his own race, he has a 
message to proclaim, of salvation for the human soul. He called his 
great work the Ethics, to show clearly that the metaphysical con- 
struction in the First Part, and the dispassionate analysis of man’s 
knowledge and emotional nature in the Second and Third Parts, 
were but the preparation for the doctrine of the mind’s liberation 
from bondage unfolded in Parts IV and V. From his youth up, 
Spinoza’s heart had been athirst for the living God. In the opening 
pages of his treatise on method, he lifts for a moment the curtain 
that veils his spiritual history, to tell how in early manhood he had 
reviewed the various ends that men desire — wealth, honour, and 
bodily pleasure:; — to discover in them but vain and tninsitorj' sources 
of distraction; and how his search had led him to the coiniction that 
only in the love of an eternal and infinite reality could the soul find 
abiding joy and rest. “Happiness and miseiy,’’ he writes, "lie wholly 
in this alone, in the nature of the object on which we fix our love." 
It is the doctrine, elaborated in the Ethics, that knowledge is 
impotent, unless it stirs desire. From the love of perishable objects 
spring strife, sorrow, en\'y, fear, hatred, evil passions that perturb 
the mind. "But love towards eternal and infinite substance (ivga 
retn aeternam et infinitmn) feeds the mind with pure delight, and is 
wholly free from every taint of sorrow; herein must lie the supreme 
goal of our desire, to be sought with all our strength.’’ And he goes 
on to tell how this saving experience, vouch.safed at first in rare 
moments of insight, became with effort habitual and dominant. 
It is a love, be it understood, that has its source in knowledge. 
Spinoza’s way of sidvation, like Plato’s, is the way of intellect. 
The beatific vision comes only as the crown of prolonged scientific 
thinking. Like Plato, he realized that it was impossible for the 
multitude to be pliilo.sophical. His message is for those who have 
ears to hear. There is something in Spinoza of the intellectual 
aristocrat, looking down from a far height on the vulgar follies of 
mankind, with pity not unmixed with scorn. This is what parts 
the spirit of Spinoza from that of Cliristianity. He was profoundly 
religious; but his religion was that of the intellect: alike in his life 
and in his doctrine, he was a saint of rationalism. 
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II 

It is the doctrine that matters. Our interest in Spinoza's life is 
limited to the growth of his philosophy. Born at Amsterdam in 1632, 
into a colony of Jewish refugees from Spain, he lived peaceably 
under the tolerant rule of the Dutch Republic, and died of con- 
sumption at the Hague in 1674. He earned his livelihood as a polisher 
of lenses, refusing all offers of academic or monetary assistance 
rather than compromise his independence. Though a contemplative 
by temper and habit, he was no recluse; his letters show him 
associating genially with a large circle both of intellectuals and of 
men of affairs. His friends recognized in him a nature of rare purity 
of intention and firmness of purjjose, wholly indiflerent to worldly 
gain or glory, one whose evenness of sjririt was unmoved by temporal 
vicissitudes and inspired by a single-minded devotion to things 
eternal. Spinoza's thoughts on these eternal things were the fruit 
of his own reilection; none of the influences that helped to their 
development impaired tlu*ir marked originality. Of these influences, 
the chief were the Jewish Platonist tradition and the pliilosophy of 
Descartes. Nurtured in the religious inheritance of his race, Spinoza 
became at an early age an accomplished Hebrew scholar and, as 
was evidenced after by the Tractatus Theologicu-Politicus (1670), 
an acute precursor of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. 
It is not surprising that his intellectual daring and fearless integrity 
roused suspicion among the orthodox, leading to his excommunication 
by the Amsterdam synagogue in 1O56. The legacy of Jewish medieval 
Platonism which had been transmitted to thinkers and poets of the 
Renaissance left a de<.p mark \ipon his mature philosophy. The 
doctrines of the emanation of all things from the One, the primal 
source of being and perfection; of the neci\ssary law whereby the 
products of its inexhaustible energy are generated unilaterally, 
without derogation to its absolute self-deix*iulence ; of freedom 
as consisting in this absolute self-dei)endence ; of evil as negathity, 
i.e. as deficiency of reality in the parts of the universe when torn 
from their context in the perfect whole; of time as the broken light 
of etcniity for man's finite apprehension; of the restoration of the 
soul by the way of knowledge to union with the One in intellectual 
love;— all these wore fragments of the great Neo-Platonic tradition, 
bequeathed to Spinoza by the Jewish thinkers of the Middle Ages. 
Nor was he unfamiliar with Christian medieval thought. We find him 
in 16G2 instructing a pupil in scholastic metaphysics and Cartesian 
physics. The second main influence on the growth of Spinoza's 
philosophy was Descartes. Descartes, too, as M. Gikon has fully 
shown, drew largely on the storehouse of his medieval precursors, 
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and, as a mathematician, was naturally on the side of the Platonists 
against the Aristotelians. But it is a grave error to label Spinoza a 
Cartesian; as we have said, he was nuUo addictus magistro, and his 
divergences from Descartes are as striking as his obligations. 
Broadly speaking, he accepted the Cartesian phy.sics in principle, 
while rejecting many of its details; in metaphysics and theory 
of knowledge he took over from Descartes the real distinction of 
thought and extension, of mind and body, the criterion of clear and 
distinct conception, the inadequacy of sense apprehension in com- 
parison with conceptual truth, and the category of Substance and 
Mode as the key to the structure of reality. His chief divergences 
from Descartes may be summarized as follows, (i) His thorough- 
going Monism. Rejecting the doctrine of discrete concepts, each of 
which is just itself and not another, and therewith the dualism of 
distinct substances, body and mind, Spinoza affirmed one infinite 
and self-dependent Substance, God. who alone is conceived with 
perfect clarity and truth; thought and extension being interpreted 
as Attributes of the one and only Substance. (2) His insistence on 
God's immanent causality. For the transceiulent Creator, whom 
Descartes, in common with Jewish and Christian theologians, held 
to have brought a contingent world into being cx nihilo by a fiat 
of will, Spinoza substituted a God causally immanent in the effects 
which flow timelessly from His being with the same necessity as 
do the properties of a geometrical figure from its essence. ( 5) His 
consequent exclusion of all contingency from Nature and of all 
freedom of choice from the sphere of human action. (4) The ascri|)ti(»n 
to God of extension as an essential Attribute. (5) 'I’hc doctrine that 
all modal being is eternal in God and the reh*gation of time from the 
status of a determinant factor in the universe to that of an ap|)earaiu:e 
(atixilium imaginalionis) relative to man’s inade(|uate apprehensinii 
by way of sense. As we have already pointed out, Si)inoza never 
dallied with the Cartesian theory of Representative Perception. • 

Other influences on Spinoza's thought were secondary and inci- 
dental; c.g. of P»acon, in the field of logical method, and of Hobbes, 
in that of political theory. To the last-mentioned subject he devcjtcd 
much attention; as is witne.s.sed by tlic Tractalus Theologico-Polilicns 
and the unfinished Tractalus Poliiicus, We cannot dwell on these 
speculations in this article, but will confine ourselves to the hthics, 
and therein (A) to Spinoza's metaphysic of reality and (B) to its 
application to the moral life of man. 

Ill 

(A) “Whr'jever is is in God, and without God nothing can be or 
be con'-eived" (I, 15). For, whatever is must be either Substance or 
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a Mode of Substance, i.e. it must be either self-dependent in being 
and conception or dependent for its being on Substance, through 
which also it is conceived (I, Deflf. 3, 5, Ax. i). Spinoza, as we have 
said, regarded with Descartes this distinction as ultimate; in other 
words, he regarded the logical relation of Subject and Predicate as 
expressing the structure of reality. To question this assumption is to 
question the very basis of Spinoza's metaphy.sics. Further, there can 
be only one Substance, which must be infinite. Were it limited, it 
would cease to be self-dependent, i.e. it would be no longer Substance. 
Were there more than one infinite Substance, the natures of each 
would overlap, infecting both with finitude. Spinoza is thus com- 
mitted at the outset to a monistic philosophy. The one infinite 
Substance he calls God, or, loss frequently. Nature {Dens sive 
Natura). This Absolute being is a self-conscious (and extended) 
individual; though the term “person" is rejected as anthropomorphic, 
he is able to be known and loved by men, and to reciprocate men’s 
knowledge and love. “The (human) mind's intellectual love towards 
God is a part of the infinite love, wherewith God loves Himself. . . . 
Hence it follows that God, in so far as He loves Himself, loves men, 
and consequently that God's love towards men and the mind's 
intellectual love towards God are one and the same*' (V, ;/> and C.). 

God, the infinite Substance, is defined as “consisting of infinite 
Attributes, each of which expre.sses His eternal and infinite essence" 

(I, Dcf. ()). The Attributes, therefore, belong to God essentially, 
each of them expressing a distinct character of His being and covering, 
so to speak, His whole being under that character. There is nothing 
in God that is not thinking, nothing that is not extended; but Hw 
thinking is not His extiuision, nor i.s His extension His thought. We 
may recall the analog)' of the convex and the concave a'^jK'Cts cd the 
curve. Diversity thus enters into the essence of Sub.stance, which is 
as really many— infinitely many — as it is one. Of the infinite Attri- 
butes, expressing tlie inexhaustible richness of (iod’s being, two 
only, cxten.sion and thought, are known to man. Descartes’s cn'ated 
substances, res extcfisa and res eogiiatis, are thus dethroned front 
substantiality. It must be remembered that the extension 
ascribed by Spinoza to God is infinite and indivisible, dittering 
radically from the spatiality of material objects. Liistly, though 
man knows God through only two of His Attributes, all are in- 
trinsically knowable; there is nothing in God’s es.'ienco that is iqxique 
to mind. God knows Him.self in<i// his Attributes. ForSpiiu'za.as for 
Plato, what is most real is most know able and what is most knowable 
is most real. 

Trom God's essential nature, i.e. from His Attributes, flow the 
dependent Modes, or, rather, the .system of Modes as reflected in 
each Attribute. God is essentially active in self-maintenance 
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and self-expression, overflomng of His infinite plenitude of being in 
infinite productive energy. To God as timelessly productive (the 
Attributes) Spinoza applies the scholastic term Natura Naiurans; 
to God as the timeless effects of His productivity (the Modes) the 
term Natura Naturata. "From the necessity of the divine nature 
infinite things must follow in infinite ways, i.e. everything that can 
fall under infinite intellect" (I, i6). In God all possibilities are 
actualized; "He lacked not matter for creating everything, from the 
highest to the lowest grade of perfection; or, speaking more strictly, 
the laws of Nature herself were so ample as to suffice for the produc- 
tion of all that can fall under any infinite intellect" (I, App.). 
Everj- thing in Natura Naturata is necessarj^; there is no place for 
contingency or purposive selection. God indeed is free, for He exists 
solely by the necessity of His own nature, and His actions are 
determined by Himself alone (I, Dcf. 7). But His freedom is poles 
removed from freedom of choice. It lies in His self-causality. 
Spinoza's favourite analogy of the logical necessity with which 
geometrical properties follow from the definition of the figure is 
manifestly inadequate to express this dynamic productivity of God. 
Its core of truth is the timelessnc'ss of both processes. Spinoza’s 
terminologj’ must not mislead us; when he speaks of cause, he means 
ground or reason (causa seu ratio), using the word to enforce tlie 
paradox that not only the essences of all things but their existence 
is the eternal effect of God's agency, in whom essence and existence 
are one. It is in this sense that he speaks of God as the efficient 
cause of His modes ( 1 , 16 C). Moreover, the modal effects are them- 
selves God. Whence else could they derive their being? Thus GofI is 
the immanent, not the tran.*iient, cause of all things (I, 18). Here 
too we must be on our guard. God is not a transient cause after the 
manner of Descartes's Creator, who brings the world into existence 
as something other than, and contingent to, Himself. But to reject 
external transience is not to proclaim a doctrine of sheer immanence. 
The neo-Platonic synthesis of immanence and transcendence comes 
much closer to Spinoza’s meaning. Motinus and Proclus, too, htdd 
that all things are in the One and draw' their being necessarily from 
its nature. They too rejected contingency and volitional creation, 
while upholding unilateral causality and, therewith, the tran- 
scendence of the One. So for Spinoza the modal effects (natura 
naturata) depend upon the cause (natura naiurans), but not con- 
versely. God as cause is in sc; they are in alio (I, Def. i) ; "Substance 
is prior by nature to its affections," i.e. to its modes (I, i). If we 
would consider Substance "truly," W'c must leave its affections 
aside and know it in the purity of its self-dependence (I, 5 )- 
when thus cc jceived does God reveal Himself in the concrete fullness 
of His individuality. 
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Of this self-revelation more presently; we pass to the modal 
systems of Natura Naturata. Each mode of God, existing timelessly 
within each of His infinite Attributes, is, within each Attribute, a 
fragment of an infinite modal system. We have seen that it is one 
and the same mode that is reflected coincidcntly in all the Attributes. 
Spinoza's position therefore is not that of psycho-physical paral- 
lelism. Nor does it allow of inter-action. For, since each Attribute is 
self-contained, having nothing in common with any other, modes of 
the Attribute of thought are to be explained wholly in terms of that 
modal system, without reference to their idcaia in the modal system 
of extension. We saw, too, that the relation between the several 
modes is not external but intrinsic, so that adequate knowledge of 
a given mind or body involves knowledge of the whole system of 
minds or bodies with which it is integrated. Further, the modes 
under each Attribute form a hierarchical order. From the Attribute, 
we are told, there follows directly an "immediate infinite and 
eternal mode,” and from this a "mediate infinite and eternal mode”; 
both these infinite modes covering the whole modal system. Thus, 
from the Attribute of Extension, there flow, immediately, "motion 
and rest,” and, mediated by this mode, "the stnicture (facies) of the 
universe in its entirety” (sec Ep. 32, to Oldenburg). Finite modes 
are individual wlioles, constituting subordinate differentiations 
within these primary and all-pcr\Msive entities. Similarly, within 
the modal system of Ideas. Spinoza's theorj* is doubtless very difficult, 
nor is it set forth with the detail that we would desire; but the 
principle at least is clear, that there are grades of perfection or 
reality, exhibited both in the relation of Xafitra Xaiurans to Xatura 
Naturata, and, with richer complexity, witliin Xatura Xafuraia 
itself. Spinoza frankly confesses that the terms "whole" and "part” 
are inadequate to express this relationship. He conceives extended 
Nature as an individual, mirrored, alike in its wholeness and in its 
individuality, in the hierarchy of its constituent members; and 
likewise, God's infinite thought as mirrored in finite minds and 
thoughts, each of which possesses individuality in the measure of its 
wholeness. For the structure of the modal system in one Attribute 
is identical with the modal structure in evorj* other. OrJo ct conucxio 
idearim idem est ac ordo et connexio rcrim'' (11. 7). It follows that not 
only the human body, but all bodies, have their mind-aspect: 
Omnia, quamvisdiversis gradibus, animata sunt (II. 13 S). The modes 
of thought, how'ever, posse.ss the peculiarity of self-cousciousne.ss 
and have themselves, as well as the knower s body, for their object. 
To know, says Spinoza, is to know that we know, and so forth; 
l-e. an idea, which is the act of knowing the body as its ideaium, 
becomes in that very act an idealmn to itself. 

A further question presses on us in regard to Spinoza's theory of 
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Natura Naturata. We have been speaking hitherto of the modes of 
God, infinite and finite, in their timeless reality. What, then, about 
the world as it comes to us in sense-experience, as a series of events 
in time? What, for Spinoza, is the status of the “world of presenta- 
tion," of what he terms the "common order of Nature" ? We must 
confine ourselves to a dogmatic statement of what seems to bo 
Spinoza's view. The spatio-temporal world, as we perceive it, is no 
mere illusion. The image of the sun as at 200 feet distance is true 
as far as it goes; we do actually see thus, and, when we know tlu? 
fuller truth of science, we understand that, given the conditions, 
the image cannot be othenvise. Error arises only when we judge that 
the sun is really at that pictured distance. In view of Spinoza's 
doctrine that an idea is always an act of judgment, the ern^r is not 
easy to explain. The world of presentation, though real in its nu.‘asuro, 
carries us but a very little way towards the truth it claims to n^present. 
It is a fragment, apprehended in detachment from its cont(*xt, 
arbitrarily isolated from the system of which it forms a part, rinie 
is a form of this imperfect apprehension. Think (uit the s\ stem 
of Naiura Naturata, and the semblance of tinuj will be tran.^cemleil 
in knowledge of the timeless reality. It is a basic asMunption of 
Spinoza's metaphysic that eternity must net‘ds manifest itsi‘lf, for 
man’s inadequate apprehension, under the form of temporal dnralion. 
How this is so, he is avowedly unable to e.xplain ; that it is so, is to hr 
accepted as certain tnith. To give a full rationale of experience U 
possible only for the infinite intellect of God. 


IV 

In the knowledge of God’s eternal perfection and of lli^ own 
reality as an eternal mode of (iod, lies man’s salvation. I hai iriiii- 
viduality consists in eternity is the central thought of Si)iiio/a’s/’.///:( s. 
"In God there is given of necessity an id(*a, which e\i)i*« s the 
essence of this and of that human IxkIv under the form of eteriiii> " 
(V, 22). There is no thought here of Panthei.stic absorption; in tiu* 
experience of union with God a man realizes his full individuality. 
In the experience he is, and knows himself to be, eternal; not 
everlasting, nor immortal, for eternity excludes any thought of 
temporal duration. We have noted that man attains this goal by 
way of knowledge. All other forms of con.scious experience— <inol ion, 
desire, volition — depend on the Jidcquacy or inadecpiacy of intel- 
lectual apprehension. Theoria entails praxis] rather, it is itself praxis, 
for to have an idea is already an act of self-realization. "Our mind 
is partly active, partly passive; in so far as it has adequate idcii.s 
it is cf nectosity active, and in so far as it has inadequate ideas, it 
is of necessity passive." "The mind's actions arise solely from itii 
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adequate ideas; but its passions depend solely on its inadequate 
ideas** (III, I and 3). In this activity of self-knowledge and self- 
maintenance, man finds liberation from bondage and achieves virtue 
and felicity. 

The conditions of this spiritual pilgrimage and the steps in its 
accomplishment are described in Parts III, IV, and V of the Ethics, 
We see men at the start, like Plato*s prisoners in the cave, shackled 
in a land of shadows, and impotent to rid themselves of the bonds 
of circumstance and passion. How a being who, though deficient in 
reality, is yet a mode of God's eternal perfection, can be thus vic- 
timized by error; and how, if once so placed, he can ever enter upon 
the path of liberation — are problems wcllnigh insoluble within the 
bounds of Spinoza*s system. But, assuming the possibility, let us 
note the stages of the process by which inadequate knowledge is 
transmuted into adequate, and therewith slavery to passion into the 
active emotion of love towards God. “An emotion,** Spinoza tells us, 
“cannot be controlled or removed save by a contrary emotion 
stronger than that which is to be controlled’* (IV, 7). Knowledge 
does not suflice of itself; its lilxTating eflicacy is due to its emotional 
correlate. When we know a passion for what it truly is, a necessar\’ 
link in the order of nature, it ceases to be a pa»ion and is transformed 
into the contrarj’ active emotion. A, for example, hates 1 ^ as the 
a]ii>arent cause of his diminished vitality or pain; but the knowledge 
that IVs act was a necessary moment in the eternal order dissolves 
the hatred by arousing the contrary sense of heightened biing 
together with the idea of God as its cause, i.e. an active emotion of 
love to Goil. “ riiat emotion which is a passion ceases to be a passion, 
as soon as we form a clear and distinct idea thereof" (\‘, 3). In 
conq^reheiiding a present sorrow as in truth (lod’s timeless decree, 
it ceases to afflict \is; we are purgeil of vain regret and tind rest in 
sharing in the divine love. /: la sua volKutaic c ui.>stra pace. 

Spinoza distinguislies thn»e grades of kiunvledge. carrying with 
them three grades id moral progress. I here is, lir>t. the grade of 
Inuv^inatio, from which all men start, covering the whole field 
of sense-experience. On this initial plane, the mind apprehends 
itself and tl\e surrounding world as an aggregate of events in time, 
in an unending chain of hKal ainl temporal conjunction, forming 
"the common order of nature." Empirical inductions and class- 
concepts, as well as table-talk and hearsay, fall within its scoiv; 
tile '^idols’* of Bacon's \ovioft OrguwwMj were uiuhmbteilly present 
to Spinoza's mind. Time, Xumber, and Mi'asure are its distinctive 
nislnunents {auxilia maginationis). Though, as we have noted, the 
knowledge it yields is not necessarily false, it is riddled with sub- 
jectivity, the product of psychological assiH'iatitm ami chance 
coincidence. The mind is at the mercy of whatever hapixiis to attect 
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the body at the moment and of the traces left by prior affections 
upon the organism. The ethical correlate of this kind of knowledge 
is a life swayed by fitful gusts of passion, without principle or 
rational control, the life of Plato’s "democratic" soul, which is 
"everj’thing by starts and nothing long," or, at the worst, of the 
"tyrannical soul," enslaved to one bestial appetite. 

Against this dark background of man's natural servitude emerges 
the second grade of apprehension, that of ratio or scientific know- 
ledge. The mind rises to apprehend the world as a realm of necessary 
and timeless truths, deducible, as are the properties of a geometrical 
figure, from simple self-evident principles. Our own individuality, 
and that of all other things, is resolved into a structure of universal 
law. Spinoza’s Ethics is an example of this type of knowing. On this 
level, all ideas are true. "The essence of reason (ratio) is nought save 
our mind in so far as it clearly and distinctly understands” (IV, 26). 
Time has vanished with imaginative thinking; all is known in the 
timeless order of Natura Naturaia. "It is of the nature of reason to 
contemplate things as necessary, and not as contingent. Moreover, 
it perceives this necessity of things truly, as it is in itself. lint this 
necessity of things is the very' necessity of God’s eternal nature. 
Therefore it is of the nature of reason to contemplate things under 
this form of eternity” (II, 44, C 2). Ihe correspfinding life is one 
governed wholly by active emotion. "liy this power of rightly 
ordering and systematizing the bodily affections wc; can escajH; from 
being ea.sily affected by evil emotions. For greater strength is needed 
to constrain emotions which arc orderetl ami systematized in 
accordance with their order in respect to the intelkct than those 
which are uncertain and shifting" (V, 10 S). It is a life of social 
co-operation, directed to a common good. Tlie individualism which 
brings Spinoza's political theory', on the level of Imaf’iuatio, into 
close relationship with that of Hobbes, is now transcended in a view 
of society organized on the basis of reason, that stretches far beyond 
Hobbes' horizon, liut the rational life is none the less one of pleasur- 
able self-realization. Since pleasure is defined as the sense of transi- 
tion from a lower to a higher grade of perfection, and love as pleasure 
accompanied by the thought of its cause; and .since on the plane of 
ratio the cause is known to be God; it follows that the life of reason 
is characterized by hjve of God. "He who clearly and distinctly 
understands his emotions, loves God; and loves Him the more, the 
more he understands himself and his emotions" (V, 15). As this 
love flows from the knowledge of God’s immanence in all things, 
it is the strongest and most constant of the emotions. There is 
no directly contrary emotion that can destroy it. "Since it (i.e- 
amor Dei) is +he highest good which we can seek under the guidance 
of reason, and one common to all mankind, we desire that all shall 
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delight therein; it cannot therefore be tainted by the emotion of 
envy or of jealousy, but contrariwise must be fostered the more, 
the more men share our joy” (V, 20). 

But knowledge, Spinoza tells us, is possible on a yet higher plane. 
“Reason by itself," he writes in the Treatise on the Improvement of the 
Intdlect, "will not be the means whereby we attain to our per- 
fection.” Beyond ratio, though springing from it as its source, is the 
knowledge of scienlia intuitiva. At this third grade, the mind rises 
above mediate and discursive thinking. For Spinoza, as for Plato, 
the field of intellectual activity is wider than that of ratiocination. 
On the side of the knower, the knowledge in question is intuitive 
vision; on the side of the object known, God and His modes are 
grasped, not as a system of universal laws, but in their eternal indi- 
viduality. God for Spinoza is the One in Many, and the Many are 
as real as the One. In scientia intuitiva, the human thinker appre- 
hends God’s unity in difference by a timeless act of vision, and 
therein is, and knows himself to be, eternal. That in this experience 
he realizes to the full his indiridual personality is clearly indicated 
by Spinoza in the closing propositions of Part V. In the Scholium 
to Prop. 20 he tells us that henceforward he will consider the Love 
of God quatenus ad solam mentem rejertur, apart from its relation to 
the body. The implications of this statement are greatly dark, and 
we wonder how Spinoza would have developed the doctrine that 
the human body "cannot suff»T destruction but somewhat of it 
remains that is eternal.” Both the concepts of Love of God and 
Eternity undergo significant, if stibtle, modification. The earlier 
definition of Amor, "pleasiirc accompanied by the idea of an external 
cause,” is obriously inapplicable on the plane of intuitive knowledge; 
God is not an e.xtern.'il cause, nor i.s man's love for Him to be de- 
scribed as pleasure. h'or ploa,sure is the sense of transition to greater 
perfection, and hero transition issuix'rscdedin attainment. "Although 
this Love of God has no bcgiiming, yet it has all the perfections of 
Love, just as if it had come to be in time. . . . Xor is there here any 
difference, save that the mind has had these perfections, which we 
imagined to be added to it, from all eteniity, and that accompanied 
by the idea of God as etcrn.'il cause. But if pleasure consists in 
transition to greater perfection, felicity {bcatitudo) must assuredly 
consist in this, that the mind is in actual possession of perfection” 
(V, 33). Nor is there any longer a place for the distinction, never 
clearly expounded by Spinoza, Ix'twoen the cognitive and emotional 
aspects of conscious life; the amor Dei of the grade of ratio now 
Incomes amor Dei inteUedualis. So, too, what was then known 
under a certain fom (sub quadatn specie) of eternity” is now 
l®own, without qualifying restriction, sub specie aeternitatis. Once 
®ore; on the lower level < f ratio, since God is expers passionum, 
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"he who loves God cannot endeavour that God may love him in 
return" (V, 19). In scietUia intuitiva, love, as we have seen, acquires 
a richer meaning; with the transformation of pleasure into felicity, 
the relation between God and man becomes one of reciprocal coni' 
munion. In the words already quoted, “God, in so far as He loves 
Himself, loves men; and consequently God’s love towards men and 
the mind’s intellectual love towards God are one and the same." 
The relationship is of individual to individual, and the eternity 
therein realized is likewise an individual experience. Sentimus 
experimurque nos (the plural, here and in V, 36 C, is unambiguous) 
aeternos esse: "we have conscious experience of our (individual) 
eternity." Spinoza’s way of life culminates in personal fruition. 
“Thus we clearly comprehend wherein lies our salvation, that is to 
say, our felicity or freedom; to wit, in constant and eternal love 
towards God, or, in other words, in God’s love towards men. This 
love or felicity is called in the sacred writings ‘the Glurj’ of God,' 
and with good reason. For whether this Love be referred to God or 
to our mind, it can rightly be termed ‘peace of mind’ (acquiescentia 
animi), and this is the same as glory" (V, 36 S). 

V 

No attempt has been made in the foregoing outline to discuss the 
validity of Spinoza’s philosophy. A few of the difTiculties have lx;cn 
indicated in passing; others will readily occur to the mind of the 
discerning reader. We And, for instance, that Spinoza himself 
towards thecloseof his lifewas troubled over the theoryof lixtension. 
In the last of his extant letters (Ep, 83), in answer to Tsehirnhaus. 
he writes: "As regards your question, whether the variety of tilings 
can be demonstrated a priori from the concept of extension alone, 
I think I have already shown with sufficient clearness that tliis is 
impossible; and that consequently matter has been ill defined by 
Descartes through extension, but that it ought necc.>«sarily to be 
explained through an attribute expressing eternal and infinite 
essence. But I will perhaps discuss these questions with you more 
clearly at some future time, if my life is spared. For up to now 
I have never been able to set any of my thoughts on these things 
in order." The statement is brief and cryptic, save in the implica- 
tion of an appeal to experience and in the rejection of Descartes s 
view of extension as a quiescent mass and of motion as due to God s 
action ab extra. Little light is thrown on the problems that vex the 
mind of the modem student. What does Spinoza mean by the indivi- 
sible extension that is attributed to God? Or by its dynamic efficacy, 
as posisesse'’ of timeless causal energy ? How can motion be conceived 
apart from time, as an infinite and eternal mode flowing immediately 
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from God’s extension? And in what sense can finite extended bodies 
be eternal? It would be rash to suppose that Spinoza was contem- 
plating such a radical revision of hk metaphysics as a solution of 
these questions would have involved. Yet it is impossible to read the 
Second Part of the £fAtcs without gathering the impression that his 
thought is moving on lines that herald the latest developments of 
modem physics. He was certainly not a victim to what Professor 
Whitehead has called "the fallacy of simple location." The corpus- 
cular atomism outlined in the pages following on II, 13 is admittedly 
provisional. 

The difficulty just referred to lies rather in understanding Spinoza’s 
theory than in any demonstrable incoherence in his system. When 
we a.sk, however, as to the validity of his ethical doctrine, the case 
is otherwise. Of the possibility of moral liberation by way of know- 
ledge he was assured by personal experience. Were it not so, the 
whole faith that inspired him to write the Ethics would have been 
vain. Yet the experience and the faith alike seem irreconcilable with 
the principles of his metaphysics. If time be but "an aid of the imagi- 
nation." that vanishes for clearer knowledge in eternity, what real 
significance can we attach to the transition from a state of 
ignorance and vice to that of virtue? Doubtless Spinoza believed 
that there was place for transition and movement, construed in 
some non-temporal sense, within timeless fruition, and the belief 
has been championed by some of his modem commentators; 
but is it capable of intelligible meaning? The problem of enl, too, 
is on our hands. For, unless moral experience be robbed of all 
significance, moral evil, and the intellectual error from which it 
springs, must have a positive status in reality. Error is not mere 
ignorance, or vice mere deficiency of goodness. Yet, on Spinoza’s 
principles, they must be explained away as sheer negation. How can 
God stand, as moral exjH'ricncc demands, in detachment from the 
law of His own being? Even if the appearance of posithity in evil 
be regarded as an illusion, it must yet fall, as illusion, within God. 
Or, to put the problem in yet another form, does not Spinoza’s 
thorough-going determinism, with its insistent rejection of freedom 
of choice, cut the ground from under his Ixiief in moral redemption ? 
That he allows full scope for the liigher freedom, that of self-depen- 
dence and self-causality, proper to God and to tho.se who in God have 
attained perfection, will not .save him from the impasse; what is 
at st^c is the possibility of passing out of the state of bondage and 
entering upon the road to such attainment. These questions were 
raised in correspondence with Spinoza by van Blyenbergh, a worthy 
and rather simple-minded burgher of Amsterdam. Van Blyenbergh 
was no philompher, and in the event his verbose and tedious letters 
provoked Spinoza to cut slu rt the controversy in despair. Modem 
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commentators have, almost with one voice, dismissed van Blyen- 
bergh’s objections as those of an ignorant amateur, unworthy of the 
great philosopher’s attention. But they remained unanswered, for 
the simple reason that no possible answer could be given to them. 
Moral experience is inexplicable on the basis of Spinoza’s meta- 
physic. He could neither account for the fact of vice, nor, granting 
the fact, for the victim’s liberation from enslavement. If deliverance 
be possible — and, as we have said, Spinoza never dreamt of ques- 
tioning it — ^it can only be by driving a breach through the nexus of 
determinism. As a living Italian critic, Guzzo, has acutely shown, 
the breach occurs in the very section of the Ethics where the 
mechanism of Spinoza's theory is most pronounced, in the 43rd 
Proposition of Part III. The mechanistic doctrine of emotion 
requires that if A is hated, or loved, by B, he must hate, or love, 
B in return (III, 40). A little later (III, 43) we read that “hatred is 
increased by reciprocated hatred, aiul on the other hand can {potest) 
be destroyed by love.” The first of these two clauses follows strictly 
from the mechanism. A, being hated by li, hates B back, and B’s 
original hatred is strengthened as a conseciuence of the reciprocation. 
But how are we to understand the second clause? If A, when hated 
by B, responds with love, naturally B's hatred is diminished or 
annulled by the response. But how cafi A respond with love? I'ho 
mechanism necessitates a response of hatred; yet we are iokl that 
a contrary response of love is possible. Spinoza has unwilt ingl\', In- 
help of a seemingly innocent ** potest** severed the deterministic chain 
and, by so doing, rendered feasible the initiation of the saving 
process of liberation. To reply that the response of hatred is prompted 
by imaginative thinking, while that of love sj>rings from kinjwledge 
of reason, is true but unavailing. The difficulty is only thrown a 
stage farther back. The issue is how man can ever rise, conformably 
to Spinoza's system, from a lower plane of knowledge to a higher. 
Spinoza’s way of life, in short, reveals a far-reaching incoherence 
in his philosophy. Nor have the efforts, either of Spinoza or of his 
modern interpreters, to dispel the criticism proved, in our opinion, 


satisfactory.. 

But Spinoza’s greatness as a pliilosopher does not rest on the 
finality of his doctrines. A inetjiphysical system can only claim to be 
final under pain of self-contradiction; for, as Hegel said in words 
that Spinoza 'would willingly have endorsed, “the life of mind is not 
one that shuns death and keeps clear of destruction ; it endures its 
death, and in death maintains its being.” Nor docs his greatness 
depend on his influence on succeeding generations. Spinoza recked 
lightly of transitory honour, and to measure his worth sub speae 
dwationis Sv^vours of impertinence. For a century after his death, his 
messa ge was ignored or misunderstood. With the dawn of the 
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German Enlightenment, he came into his own. His fame has grown 
steadily ever since. To-day all serious thinkers acknowledge him 
for their master. It has been said that every philosopher has two 
philosophies, his own and Spinoza’s. Those who are most conscious 
of the difficulties of the Ethics can yet draw from its study something 
of the eternal peace in which Spinoza found the cure for his “mortal 
sickness." For the true source of his greatness lies beyond “the 
splendours of the firmament of time." in the flight of speculative 
genius whereby “a mind, for ever wandering through strange seas 
of thought, alone" won timeless fruition in the knowledge and love 
of God. 


XOTK 

The best Enf»lish version of the FAhiis is by Hale While (Oxford Press). 
The Ethics, t<»Kt*tluT witli the frafiinciit on The ImprovenuiU of the Intellict, 
is also translated in the Euryman Scries. Slndents arc rteomnicndcd to 
consult Professor JoathinTs Stmiy of the Ethus oj Spittrza (Clarendon Press) 
and I’rofcsscjr llallctt's Aitcniitas (Chirciidon Por those who can read 

Italian. Giizzo: II pensiao di Spin>>:a (Vallechi. Firenze) is a valuable com- 
mentary on all Spinoza’s writiiiy.*.. 
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REASON AND INTUITION 

Professor J. L. STOCKS 


One of the strangest of the many strange habits of philosoph ts, 
wliich mark them out as the Ishmaels of the scientitic world, is 
tlieir refusal to agree as to the precise meaning of thi^ words tlu y 
use. No philosopher, it seems, is bound by the definitions givni 
by predecessors or contemporaries of even the most central ti rnis; 
each has to define his terms for himsedf. The resulting situation 
certainly lends itself to ridicule and caricature, as in the legend 
of the theological disputants who arrivi‘d after long argument at 
the conclusion that wlum the one said “God" he meant what the 
other meant when he said “Devil." Still it is probabh? that this 
idiosyncrasy of philosophers has some n^al ground in llu> sprcial 
nature of the task on which they are c*ngaged, and is not a im ro 
exhibition of aimless malice or sheer incompetence, Whetlur that 
is so or not, one of the consequences of this situation is that tin* 
titles of philosophic discemrses are apt to be singularly iinilhinii- 
nating: as an indication of the problem to be raised tlu y aiv, in 
say the least, highly ambiguous. How the reader may und« r>taii(l 
till* title of this paper I do not know; but the quistion which I 
had in mind in choosing it was this. There is at the present nmnn iii 
in European thought generally a quite evident current of 
hostile to “reason" and “rationalism.” It is not altogether a u'Av 
movement: it can easily Ixi traced back for thirty years or iii'iiv. 
and, in a mort‘ general sense, for more? than a century: I)ut it has 
increased noticeably in force and activity siiu'e the war. The 
movement is by no means purely theoretical; in fact, as *)fUn in 
such casi.s, it is easy to argue that the theoretical sidt' of it is secon- 
dary, and that ci^itain practical tendencies constitute the central 
fact. Political movements like Syndicalism and Fascism openly 
proclaim their enmity to reason, and in Germany the prditical 
orthodoxy of to-day represents Liberalism and Marxism as ('losily 
connected variants of a root heresy c;illcd rationalism. It is not 
my purpose to discuss these political tendencies — nor the related 
ethical tendencies, which arc equally obvious and familiar, though 
not .so easy to define with precision. I wLsh to concern niy.'^elf only 
with the theoretical revolt against rea.son, and with that particularly 
ill the for i in w'hich it opposes to reason a supposedly supuior 
form (>f cognition called intuition. I want to a.sk how this opposition 
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is to be understood, whether it can be justified, and if so whether 
the superior status is rightly accorded to intuition. 

My general purpose in this paper is to challenge the current 
opposition of reason and intuition. I propose to argue that in any 
plausible sense which can be given to these terms they must be 
regarded as complementary, not as rivals; and in particular that 
(a) reason depends on intuition and {b) intuition depends on reason. 


I, Meaning of the Two Terms 

In the absence of agreed definitions, to which reference has been 
made, it is necessary to begin with some preliminary determination 
of the sense or .senses in which the terms will be used. Here previous 
usage is the safest guide. The word reason has a long and varied 
history, and by one line of tradition, which goes back to the Greeks, 
summarizes ail that differentiates man from the lower animals. 
That sense is too wide for our purpose, for reason in that sense 
will express itself in the practical field and in other non-cognitive 
or not puH'ly cognitive activities. It is reason, in tliat sense, that 
domesticates animals, tills the ground, and builds cities. Even if 
reason is restricted to the cognitive field, as covering all that is 
diitinctively human, it must include the intuition which is said 
to be the rival of reason. A narrower sense of the word is evidently 
needed. The word must stand, first, for a cognitive act or power, 
and, secondly, for an act or power which is not co-extensive with 
cognition: othorwUe there would be notliing for it to oppose. The 
Oxford Dictionary n^rognizes only one use of the word wliich 
satisfies this requirement, and this it marks as obsolete. The 
definition given is “the act of reasoning or argumentation." 
Following this clue, I think we .diall not be wrong in supposing 
that those who oppose reason to intuition, to tlie disadvantage 
of reason, mean to include in the sphere of reason whatever in 
the way of knowledge or Ix'lief can Iw secured by reasoning. 

Intuition is a much more modem and less familiar term. Attempts 
have been made at times to give it teclmical precision; but here 
agmn the tradition is rather confusing. It is derived from a verb 
which means "looking at,” and its extended use must be presumed 
to have originated as a metaphor from sight. It would stand, 
presumably, for a mental inspi'ction in which a dm:ct revelation 
K made to the mind, comparable to the direct revelation wlrich 
Companies the exposure of a physical object to tlie eye. We find 
me word in use in the early daj's of modern philosophy, o.g. in 
™ writings of Descartes and Locke, to designate the apprehension 
® ^eral truths which arc self-evident and need no proof. It was 
® vious that .there must lie such truths: otherwise how could 
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demonstration start? And it was equally obvious that such truths 
could not be directly credited to sight or any other sense. A quasi- 
sight of the mind, a mental inspection is supplied to fill the gap. 
This was the normal use of the term in the eighteenth century, 
and when Richard Price gave it prominence for the first time in 
etliical theory, he was consciously basing himself on this tradition. 
He was asserting (in his own words) "an immediate perception of 
morality without any deductions of reasoning." The moral intuition 
was for him an intellectual act, containing its own (;vidence, and 
not requiring or admitting of direct substantiation from without. 
In this use intuition is opposed to demonstration, and it is in a 
sense regarded as superior to it; for it is a simple act, while the 
other is a laborious and complicated process of reasoning, and tin* 
act is the foundation and starting-point of the process. We thus 
obtain principles, which arc all-important. "This kind of know- 
ledge," said Locke, "is the clearest and most certain that hiinuin 
frailty is capable of. This part of knowledge is irresistible, and liki* 
bright sunshine forces itself immediatidy to be percrivod, as soon 
as ever the mind turns its view that way . . . the mind is presmlly 
filled willi the clear light of it" (Essay, IV, ii). Intuition, tliouj[,'ii 
opposed to demonstration and reasoning, is the neci-ssarv biisis 
of these, and all their certainty is derived from it. Where tiny 
succeed, it is by spreading tliis bright light, weakening it pi iimps 
a little in the process. 

Juice's extension of tlie term to ethics first complicatnl tin* 
tradition; for whatever the fundamental triitlis of c'thics may l)i‘, 
clearly they are not self-evident principles which serve as the 
of demonstrative reasoning. A further complic'ation was inlvodra c J 
when the term w’as adopted as the English equivalent for tin- Kaiiiian 
Anschannng. The famous saying Anschauttngen oline 
blind was rendered "intuitions* without conceptions are blind.” 
Here intuition stands for what is given or forced on the mind tioin 
without, as opposed to the conceptual framework which is supjdietl 
by the mind from its own resources. Intuition now includes sensation 
or sense-intuition, and the opposition between what is given and 
what is taken or supplied replaces the opposition between what 
is self-evident and what receives or requires demonstration. Intuition 
is still underivativc, immediate, irresistible, but it cannot now of 
itself give us any proposition at all. Judgment can only taki^ place 
when the matter of intuition is given conceptual form. Intuition 

» Not always. Some transLators prefer the word **iK*rccptif»n.” I 
I^ichard, for instance, in his l^ook Kant’s Theory of Kmmicdfn' :»l\vays iiscs 
this equivalent. But the latest and licst traiislatum of the Critique of 
heanon, by i*rofessor Kemp Smith, u.scs "intuition," and it is increasing; > 
pre . ilcnt, 
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is no longer an act of mind: the typical act is judgment. It has 
become an abstraction — the name for one of two complementary 
factors which can be detected by analysis in that familiar act. 
Intuition thus regarded tends to become a power to seize and hold 
in mind the appearance of an object, primarily of an object with 
which we have direct contact through the senses, secondarily of 
any other object which can be said to be taken in in one mental 
view. In its secondary applications the object of intuition may be 
something like a mathematical series, the thinking self, or God, which 
is not a physical object at all and therefore not accessible to sensuous 
intuition. 

The inadequacy of the word intuition as an equivalent for Kant’s 
Anschamng lies precisely in the fact that in our use the non-sensuous 
or not-purcly-scnsuous application is primary, and the sensuous 
application is secondary or non-existent, while in his use the 
application to the sense field is primary and all other applications 
derivative from it. This can be well seen in a passage from a recent 
English work on Perception. In Mr. H. H. Price's admirable book 
published two years ago under that title he spends a long time 
on a careful analysis of sense data and other factors in the pc-rccptual 
situation, and tlu'ii adds that he feels obliged further to credit the 
perceptual act with what he calls a "pseudo-intuitive" character. 
He explains that for him "genuine intuition" is rather the result 
of active thinking than its precondition. It is the function by which 
wc build up and keep in mind subj<‘cts for our judgments. This 
is for him the primary meaning of the word. But he is prepared 
to extend it, with the reservation expressed in the prefix "pseudo," 
to sensory apprehension. His reasons for this are givi*n in a passage 
which 1 will quote in full, because it throws much light on the 
connotation wliich the word intuition h;is now come to possess. 
He opposes "intuitive" to "discursive" consciousness.* "In dis- 
cursive consciousness," he says, "there is a pjissage of the mind 
from one item to another related item, for instance, from a subject 
to a concept under which we chu^sify it, or from premises to con- 
clusion. . . , And when wo have discursive consciousness of a whole 
or complex of any sort (as in counting), although the whole may 
be vaguely present to the mind from the first, yet definite con- 
^iousness of the whole comes after consciousness of the parts. In 
intuitive consciousness, on the other hand, consciousness of the 
whole comes before definite consciousness of the parts. And there 
IS no passage of the mind; whatever wc intuit is present all at 
once. We might say that intuitive consciousness is 'totalistic,' not 

course very ancient, going back to the Aristotelian 
<kdiwn. in which the latter term is approximately 
equivalent to reasoning or the capacity for it. 
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•progressive' or 'additive.' " He adds the further mark that intuition 
lacks the activity of “seeking" or “following" which is charac* 
teristic of its opposite. It is not passivity, but yet it is also not 
activity. “The mind rests, as it were, on its object." Here, it 
will be observed, the reversal of which I spoke is complete. A word 
which first had direct application to sense-perception and was 
applied by a metaphorical extension to thought, here applies 
directly to a function of thought and is extended metaphorically 
to cover an analogous feature of sense-perception. 

I believe that any significant use of the term intuition must lie 
in close relation to the description given by Mr. Wee. Intuition 
in this sense has no obvious claim to be di^scribed as the source 
of self-evident propositions. This older use of the word seems in 
fact to be becoming obsolete, but it must not be forgotten, Ix'cause 
it is apt to turn up unexjx'ctedly and confuse the issue. Thus in 
Ethics intuitionist is still used as the name of a school, and the 
characteristic tenet of the school is often taken to be the lx*liof 
in self-evident principles of action. This clearly depends on giviiifj 
intuition its older sense. Dean Kashdairs analysis of (*thical 
intuitionism in his Theory of Good and Evil (1907, 1 , iv), presuppose? 
the older sense througliuut ; that is why he tliinks of intuition with 
special reference to the <nd of action, for the end. as Aristotle 
observed, is the starting-point of the argument of which the act 
is the conclusion. It takes the j)osition in tlaj pra('tical sjllogism 
w'hich the basic principles of a science take in the syllogism of that 
science. This shows that the older use still persists. 

If now we may .sum up the line of interpretation rcpn\sented by 
Mr. Price in liis own word “totalistic,“ and refer to the otiw i lirn: 
of tradition b}' the word “self-evident.’'* we may provisii'oally 
conclude that the use of the ti rm should l)e governed by riMen iire 
to one or both of these* marks, at the same time noting that on 
present evidence it does lujt apjx ar that either 01 tin sc* marks 
directly involves the* other, or even that they can be significantly 
regarded as combined in one mental art. 


II. The Dependence of Reason ox Intuition 

If rca.son stands for tlu! jwwer to produce certainty or proba- 
bility by means of argument, it is evident that it will be responsible 
for everything that deserves the name science and a good deal that 
is not commonly given that name. Its sphere will include mathe- 
matics and the most purely theoretical scicTices, those which have 

» Hut there arc two kind.s of self-evident: (<i) general princii)les, 
axic/ijis of geometry, (6) what is directly assured by observation, the evidcnc 
of se.isc. 
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a predominantly deductive character; but it will also include the 
more empirical sciences, those which rest mainly on induction. 
Unless some further restriction of the term reason is found possible, 
it is not easy to exclude even history: for the historian also is 
occupied in weighing evidence and has to argue his conclusions. 
But those who depreciate reason do not appear to have history 
in mind; and it may reasonably be maintained that the aim of 
the historian is differentiated from that of the scientist by the fact 
that the historian is occupied in determining the individual character 
of a period or movement, wliilc the scientist seeks general laws 
governing individual behaviour. If we qualify our description of 
reason accordingly, it becomes the power to produce generd truths 
or probabilities by argument, and its sphere will then be co-extensive 
with science and the possible applications of the scientific method. 

Now clearly every argument must start somewhere. This argument 
may rest on a previous argument, but, if an infinite regress is to 
be avoided, there must l)e an ultimate starting-point, which does 
not not'd or is taken as not needing proof. Our tradition therefore 
represents reason as dependent on intuition in one or both of its 
two forms, eitlier in the form of apprehension of self-evident prin- 
ciples, as in mathematics, or in the form of empirical perception. 
In tlie former case the whole process is guaranteed by the self- 
evidence of the starting-point and the rigour of the demonstration 
which follows: in the latter case a high degree of probability may 
be attained by the exhibition of precise confonnity on a sufficient 
scale between the deductions from the hyjx)thetical principles and 
the okserved events. Also it has frequently been asserted that 
intuition is op»'rative continuously throughout ever}' process of 
reasoning, sinc<j each step in the n-asoning, taken by itself, is an 
intuition, self-evident and needing no e.xternal justification. 

ITie champion of intuition may well reply that all this, however 
true it may be, is Ixsidc the point and does not touch his ca.se, 
because the intuition which he regards as superior to reason is 
neither as.surance in regard to what i.s presented to sense nor 
apprehension of .self-evident general principles. To him I would 
reply that if intuition is given some such sense as Mr. IMce gives 
it— what we liave called its totalistic sense — in this sensi; also it 
must be regarded as an indisix-nsable ingredient in the judgment 
of reason. How does the tliinker, I ask, hold together the successive 
moments of his thought? His argument is a process occupying, it 
^y be, a considerable stretch of time. In a physical proa'ss one 
’**®gines that the past is simply dead and gone, that aU that is real 
and effective is carried forward through [tlic successive) terms to a 
smgle definable issue in tire last. But in the case of a mental reasoning 
process this simply will not do. Tlicre is certainly an issue, a con- 
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elusion; but it is not asserted in its own right; it is not a view or 
vision secured by the path which constitutes the process. It depends 
for its truth, even perhaps for its meaning, on what was revealed 
in the course of the process, and it is not adequately asserted unless 
it is asserted in its dependence on all tliat. How, I ask, does the 
thinker hold all this in view? I answer that to explain this we 
require intuition in its characteristic function of m^ing possible 
the keeping of a whole in mind, i.e. in the totalistic sense. We 
cannot suppose that the thinker, as he proceeds to each new 
proposition, remembers all the propositions which he has previously 
asserted, and it is equally impossible to suppose that he has forgotten 
them: he has them, evidently, in some real sense in mind. As 
propositions, as assertions, they are dead and gone; but their work 
remains. Each proposition, as it is asserted, has its felt source and 
confirmation in an intuition of the relevant whole, and contributes 
something to the development of that intuition, so that, wlien the 
development is fniitful, other assertions arc possible thereafter 
which were not possible before. When the aim of the connected 
statement is mere description, the control of the intuition is obvious: 
the successive sentences stand in external relation to one another, 
united only by the intuition which is thtnr common ground and 
product. Where the aim is proof, the control of the intuition is, I 
submit, not less necessary, but it is masked by the logical relations 
which give the series an asserted bond of union.* My contention 
is that these logical relations, together with all else that is, or can 
be, genuinely asserted, have their ground in an intuition. 

I am tempted to give this theorem a yet wider range. What is 
the essential advantage of ripeness and maturity in any science, 
in competition with adventurous youth? Not merely, surely, wider 
knowledge, greater e.xperience, a richer store of pri'ca^deiits and 
parallels; still less, greater acuteness in making deductions and in 
devising hypothe.ses and expedients. In some of those respects, 
certainly the last, youth may widl have the advantage. Given equal 
abilities, a mature student tends to find problems simpler than his 
junior: he is less distracted by side issues and goes straighter to 
the point. He is surer of his ground. And the reason for this may 
no doubt partly be that he hius already had his successes and has 
gained confidence from tliem; but it is, I suggest, much more that 
he has a fuller, richer intuition of the science in which he is workingi 
of the developing .system to which his work is a contribution, lhat 
intuition has lx;cn built up by years of thought and effort, much 
of which the man himself has long forgotten, but all of which lias 
contributed to the result. It is tlie control of this intuition that 

* "Since," "because," "therefore," "nevertheless,” are examples of what 
I call asserted bonds of union. 
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makes him so sure of his ground, so steady in his aim, so wise in 
guidance. It is this that gives his handling of a problem so curious 
a resemblance to the operation of unquestioning instinct. 

In all these various ways man’s power of reasoning is hedged 
about with immediacies, any or all of which may be given the name 
intuition. Reasoning is no autonomous, self-directing power, but 
conditioned in its expression from beginning to end by these. The 
function of reasoning may in fact be described without inaccuracy 
as precisely the development of intuition. It is possible of course 
that intuition admits of other developments, some of which may 
be more valuable and important. Tliat remains to be seen, and for 
a complete .answer to tliat question it would be necessary' to deter- 
mine the metaphysical status of general truth such as the sciences 
establish. It is sufficient, however, for the present to record the 
conclusion that reason is dept^ndent on intuition and pass to the 
other side of the question. 


III. iNTriTioN IS Dependi-xt ox Reason 
By treating reason as a general name for that region of thought 
and knowledge in which reasoning is central, we were able to 
idc'ntify it ajiproximately with .science. None of the suggestions 
so far considi red as to the nature of inttiition enable us to identify 
a rival r(‘gion in which intuition predominates. But .some such 
region is wanted if the currint opi>o.«ition of intuition to reason 
is to he justitied, or even understood. We have already argued that 
all judgments rest on intuiti(»n; and some of these from the systems 
which are collectivity credited to reason. We have to find others, 
which, whether capable of systematization or not, may be credited 
to intuition. Thus we want a development of inluilion in which 
the intuitive character of the starting-j)oint is retained, so that the 
result is a higher and more develoix*d intuition in a sense in which 
the reasoned judgment of the scientist is not. 

I he only clue worth following is tliat offered by Mr. Price’s 
totalistic intuition. Judgments possi'ssing some such character may 
ho found in very close relation to sensation. "In knowledge by 
sense," says lloblx's (I, ()(>), "the whole object is more known than 
any part thereof. . . . And therefore in any knowledge of the on, 
or that any thing 15, the Ix^ginning of our .search is from the whole 
Elea; and contrarily, in our knowledge of the Sidn, or of the causes, 
o any thing, that is, in the sciences, \vc have more knowledge of 
n causes of the parts than of the whole. For the cause of the 
tl ^ ^'ompounded of the causes of the part.s ; but it is m'cessary 
o/' know the things that are to lx* compounded. Ix'fore we 
an now the whole compound." Hobbes is of course a rationalist, 
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and he is not questioning but justifying scientific analysis. Yet 
he seems to recognize a certain superiority in that superficial know- 
ledge of the whole from which the analysis starts over the probably 
more accurate knowledge of the parts which is the immediate 
achievement of the scientist. Those who champion intuition would 
probably accept Hobbes's assertion that if we want knowledge of 
causes we must proceed by some such analysis. But they would 
probably deny the implication of his statement that by such analysis 
the knowledge of the compound is arrived at. Tliey would contend 
that we have lierc the characteristic delusion of rationalistic science 
in the unquestioned belief that correct analysis results in the know- 
ledge of the analysed whole. In their view the need and value of 
intuition depends on this, that it gives a knowledge of wholes in 
their integrity which the methods of reason can never give. 

A criticism of reason similar to this and a similar conception of 
the kind of rectilicatioii nectssary is implic‘d in Spinoza's description 
of the goal of thought as Scioitia Intititiva, intuitive knowledge. 
Th(^ recovery of individuality, lost or submerged in the previous 
scientific stages of thought, is in fact Spinoza’s leading idea. Mr. 
Roth describes intuitiva (Spinoza, p. 23^) as ‘'intuitive insight 

into individual essence.” “Abstract recognition,” he writes (p. 140), 
“peusses into concrete apjueciation. Man is them conscious of nature 
as a unity, but not as before from the outside. He ieels it in himself; 
he understands its wholeness in and from his own being. thus 
not only contemplates externally the ways of the universe in which, 
like everj'thing else, he is caught up. He not only sec s himself as 
one item in the detail controlled by an all-embracing cosmic order. 
Nature for him is inon^ than an abstract whole- of geru ral 
It is a concrete system of self-dirc.cting individualities. Hr knows 
himself in it as an individual, and realizes his placii in it among 
other individuals. He grasps both himself and things, not in their 
universal a.spc.*c:t only, but in their unique singularity. He has 
absorbed the truths of the dii.cur>ive rc'asoning of scicmce and passed 
beyond it to the intuitive apprehemsion of philosopli}'.” 

It is important to notice that Spinoza's intuition, as dc.scribcd 
in these sentence's, while undoubte dly conceived as something higher 
than what we have been chilling reason, is yet in no rivalry with 
it, or opposition to it. It n prc?5ents a further goal, but one only 
to be reached by the incorporation of cill that recason can contribute. 
Thus Spinoza may be said to emdorse by implication tlie criticism 
outlined above that scientific analysis can never reach the know- 
ledge of the whole which it seeks, but to reject the suggested 
inference that such knowledge requires a method independent of 
reason. What Spinozsi sketches is an ideal comiAition^of the work 
of science, and liis difficulty in finding concrete examples of intuitive 
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knowledge springs presumably from the fact that human thought 
on the lower sdent^c level is still so imperfectly developed. 

It is not the process character, the discursiveness, of rea.son 
which is now in question, but the generality of the truths which 
it reveals, and intuition is offered in contrast or as supplement not 
for its immediacy but as achieving the apprehension and apprecia- 
tion of the individual. This being so, it is pc;rtinent to a.sk whether 
already in our imperfect state of development we have not some 
knowledge of the individual. For in that case we shall not need 
to wait till science has done its work to get some notion of the 
structure of a thought in wluch individuality is apprehended, and 
if such apprehension is rightly called intuitive, wc may find some 
substantial basis for the alleged rivalry of reason and intuition. 

To this question I should reply that wc certainly possess and 
constantly achieve knowledge of the individual, that manj’ of our 
most massive certaintk's and probabilities depend on it; and, in 
particular, that lustory and biography rc-present a systematization 
of such knowledge, that till practice and theorj' of art is another 
expression of it, and that without it human action would lose 
altogether its moral, though not perhaps its economic, character. 
The knowledge aimed at and to soint; e.vtent arhi«:-ved in those 
activities is certainly something that science, as .iuch, cannot give 
and dot's not claim to give — i.e. the questions asked are not included 
among tlio.se which the scientist tries to answer. But it does not 
follow that the scientist is precluded from making any contribution 
to the amswer of the questions tluit arc asked, only that any con- 
tribution he makes must be subordinate. There are sjx cial dilTicuIties 
in the case of art and a<‘sthetic judgment, which must lx> passed 
ovi*r hero. 1 would only say that the aesthetic judgnu nt seems to 
me to be the product of abstraction, though tif a dituri-nt order 
from the abstractions of science. Therefore I put it on one side. 
The other two typos of judgment mentioned, the historical and the 
practical, are in no sense ab.stract; and if they represent the work 
of intuition, thej' represent, I .submit, an intuition wliich is in no 
rivalry or opposition to reason but welccuius every contribution 
which reason can make to the solution of their proix-r problems. 

Tills is best seen in the practical judgment, i.e. in the judgment 
of a man faced by a concrete situation in which action is demanded 
and deciding on which of various ]x>ssiblo lines it will Ix' Ix'st to 
act. Best seen here, because it is obvious that no side of the complex 
f^t can safely be ignored, because in short here it is most imjx'ra- 
tivcly brought home to us that (as Butler says) "things arc what 
th^ are and their consequences will be what they will be.” In such 
a situation the ultimate issue, which is being prepared throughout 
process of deliberation, is an individual rcsfwnso to an individual 
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(particular) situation. This is the issue and it is this after the event 
that forms the subject of moral valuation when the act is judged 
good or bad. But befordiand in the process of deliberation the 
action may be seen in other lights. Viewed economically, in referena> 
to this and that satisfaction, the bearing of any proposal can be 
pretty exactly calculated. On this side values are commensurate, 
and the balance of loss and gain is fairly easily struck. Here reason 
is supreme in the sense that the knowledge applied and the methods 
used are scientific in character, and an irrefutably demonstrated 
conclusion is not out of the question. Thus if the action involves, 
e.g. the provision of necessary food, the results of scientific investi- 
gation as to the nutritive value of various foods will naturally be 
taken into account. But when all the calculations have been worked 
out. the real decision remains to be taken. The agent has finally 
to decide whether he will or will not act on the line shown to involve 
such and such possibilities of gain or loss. He has eventually to 
reach the position where he says “this is the thing to do.’’ No 
amount of reasoning will bring him to that point. Here, I suggest, 
intuition is needed to supplement and complete the work of reason, 
and it is needed because what is in question throu{^out is, as I 
said before, an individual response to a particular situation. But 
that intuition is dependent on the rational analysis and conditioned 
by it: it is not a certainty, arising from mere inspection, to which 
reason makes and can make no contribution. On the other hand, 
since analysis can never exhaust the individual, no logical relation 
can be established between the final intuition and the arguments 
which preceded it. The arguments lack final cogency : they are only 
(to borrow a phra.se from Leibniz) inclining reasons. The final 
intuition remains unproven and unprovablc. 

This practical intuition I give as an example of Mr. I’rice’.s 
"genuine” intuition, which is the result of active thinking. The name 
intuition is, I think, appropriate, but it is no enemy or rival of 
reason. Its function is different, but in the performance of that 
function it welcomes whatever light reason can give. Intuition in 
this sense, in short, once more is dependent on reason. 


IV. Conclusion 

The time has now come for a final judgment on the issues of 
this controversy. In the foregoing I have IxMjn chiefly occupied in 
showing the interdependence of reason and intuition. But the dis- 
cussion has been hampered throughout by two factors — first, by 
the acceptance, for the sake of argument, of what I pcrson:illy 
regard as an awkward and improper restriction of reason to the 
field of argument or express inference; secondly, by the difficulty 
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of avoiding ambiguity in the word intuition. The first point I will 
leserve for the moment. As to the second, a critic would have some 
justification for objecting that the intuition on which reason is said 
to be dependent is not quite the same as the intuition which is 
s aiH to be dependent on reason, so that the thesis of interdependence 
(he might say) breaks down. This charge of equivocation would not 
be very easy to meet. But after all it is not very important that 
that it should be met. Even if it is upheld, the main point remains 
untouched, that whatever sense is given to the word intuition, it 
is always found in intimate relation to the reasoning process, never 
in sheer opposition to it. It will be remembered that we distinguished 
two Tnain tendencies in the use of the word, to which we gave the 
la bels "self-evident” and "totalistic.” Perhaps we may be allowed 
now to substitute the word "immediate” for “self-evident.” It is 
a rather more expressive term and applies more naturally to sen- 
sation which has to come in. Making that substitution, wc may, 

I think, say that any general description of the activity of thought 
(which is also, it must be remembered, the actuality of knowledge) — 
that any such general description is false which does not include, 
in addition to inference and reasoning, both senses of intuition. 
Thought starts from the immediate and ends in the totality, 
wliich is and must be individual. Reason (as defined) falls between 
tlicse tw’o poles and is incidental to the passage of thought from 
the one to the otlier. It is therefore fundamentally conditioned 
by both. 

The totalistic intuition, then, it is asserted, is the goal, and this 
intuition is superior to reason. Some correction may be necessary 
for metaphysical differences, but in principle Spinoza's ideal of a 
scienlia iniuitiva is accepted. Is not this, it may be asked, an 
endorsement of the case against reason and of the contemporary 
reaction against rationalism? Well, if rationalism stands for the 
view that the world can be known and life lived by something like 
a set of geometrical theorems, it deseiA’es summary rejection. If 
it supplements this a priori gcometrj’ only by the more modest and 
tentative constniction of empirical science, it still dest'rvcs rejection. 
For general truths are not enough. They do not give knowledge 
of the individual; and the individual is real. But if rationalism stands 
for the conviction that whatever can lie scientifically analysed and 
examined should be submitted to such examination, that the fear 
and distrust of reason is a major crime against humanity, that 
civilization consists in and depends on nothing so much as on the 
prevalence of such rational analysis and the assistance and protection 
those who practise it, then rationalism stands for health and 
f®®ity and should have the support of every thinking man. An 
intuition which claims sacrosanctity and declines the test of reason 
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is, as Locke and Mill both protested, a moral and social offence, 
a mere misnomer for blind prejudice and crass superstition. 

Finally, I come back to Reason and the question what it stands 
for. Why do we regard rejection of reason as a crime? The answer 
is simple and was well known to the Greeks of the fifth century 
before Christ. ITie Xoyos of Hcracicitus of Ephesus, first ancestor 
in the line of descent wliich culminates in the Adyo? doctrine of 
the Fourth Gospel, was called by him the "common" or "universal.” 
"Tliough the Word," he wrote, "is common, most men live as if 
each had his private wisdom" (//. 92). By it alone we are saved 
from confusion and anarchy, as a city by its laws {fr. 91). He calls 
it also eternal {fr. 2). Reason stands in truth for what men have 
in common, for the ability to transcend the limitations of time and 
space, to discount the effects of position and perspective. The 
intuition which is opposed to reason is the "private wisdom" of 
Heraclcitus, the wilful refusal to attempt the universality which 
reason aims at, the defiant assertion of personal and colhxtive 
particularisms as necessities of life. Such rejection of reason is a 
crime, not merely an error, lx?cause the striving for community and 
universality is the foundation of all genuine morality. The situation 
of man is surely plain enough. By liis semses and by the appetites 
which are correlated with them he is at the mercy of his physical 
environment. From this bondage, so far as he is reasonable, he 
seeks to deliver himself, so that lie may "look abroad into univer- 
sality." The escape is at times painful and dilficult, and among liis 
fellow-sufferers there are not only many who are sceptical as to the 
possibility of e.scape, but also some who denounce the ve ry attempt 
at escape as selfishness and treachery. They .«;ay his duty is to hug 
his chains till th(^y arc chains no longirr. To such doubts and scruples 
the truly reasonable man is (d)stinately deaf. He persists in si eking 
the common ground, inspired by the faith that truth iiKlepriidcnt 
of place and position is attainable to man. Such faith is rightly 
called faith in reason; for reason in the*, narrower sense is the 
instrument by which deliverance is .sought and in the wider sense 
it is the freedom wliich is the goal. In the narrower sense it may 
be opposed to intuition, but only in the way in wliicli analysis and 
synthesis may be opposed as complementary proci*sscs within a 
developing whole of thought; in the wider sense it includes the 
intuition which is at once its product and its justification. 



SOME IMPLICATIONS OF A PASSAGE IN 
PLATO’S REPUBLIC 

M. B. FOSTER. M.A., Ph.D. 


In Book VII, p. 520, Socrates describes the arguments by which 
the philosophers must be induced to "return to the cave," that 
is to say, to resume the practic.'il business of politics from which 
they have escaped into the better life of contemplation. They must 
be shown that this sacrifice is a debt W'hich they owe to the city 
in return for the opportunity wliich it has afforded them of becoming 
philosophers. "Will our pupils,”* he continues, "when they hear 
this, refuse to share in turn the toils of state, when they arc allowed 
to spend the greater piirt of their time with one another in the 
heaven of ideas?” “Impossible,” Glaucon replies; "for they are just 
men, and the commands which we impose on them are just; there 
can be no doubt that every one of them will take oliice as a stern 
necessity, and not like our present ministers of state” (SiKoua yap 
iiKaiois imrd^opfv. navros priv judAAoi/ cuf eV’ dyayKoXov avreuv 
Ikootos fim TO apxew). “Ves, my friend, and there lies the point,” 
says Socrates, "you must contrive for j-our rulers another and a 
better life than that of a ruler, and then you may have a well- 
ordered state.” 

It has often been recognized that the injunction to the philosophers 
to return to the cave is the point above all others in which Plato 


transcends the limits of Platonism. 1 wish to u.se the passage which 
I have quoted to illustrate this. 

It is remarkable because it contains the conception, expressed, 
to my knowledge, nowhere else in Greek philosophy, of Moral 
Obligation,^ or Duty. Greek moral philosophy in general defined 
right action as that which was conducive to the agent’s highest 
good; such action lacks a characteristic essential to an act of duty, 
in that the obligation to perform the latter is irresiiective of the 
agent’s good. In the Republic all the acts in the life of a Guardian 
yp to the point at which he is bidden to return to the cave are 
judged by the former standard, they are determined as right or 
Wrong according as they are or are not means to his highest good. 


' 52 od, Jowett’s trans. 

* 1 should Siiy rather "Athenian,” since 1 do not propose to hake notice 
hadiU except that of the Secratic, Platonic, and Aristotelian 
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which is the achievement of the best life. But the command to 
return to the cave both is and is clearly recognized to be> a command 
to surrender a better life for a worse one. If this act therefore is 
right, it is right in a different sense from that of conducing to his 
highest good.* 

What is it which makes this sacrifice of the highest good never- 
theless right? In the passage which I have quoted, Plato says, 
"Justice” (Slfccua ydp Siicafots imrdfoiuv). Justice is certainly a 
conunon enough conception in Plato’s pages, and if it should 
appear that this act is just only in the same sense in which other 
acts of the rulers, and any acts of the subjects in the state, may 
be termed just, it would be necessary to surrender the contention 
that this act embodies a conception unique in Plato, and sliares 
with actions done in obedience to duty a characteristic which is 
lacking to the generality of actions which Plato designates as just. 
It is worth while, therefore, to inquire a little into Plato’s general 
conception of justice, to see whether it is really adequate to cover 
this case. 

This inquiry is met at the outset by the following difficulty: 
it docs not clearly appear in what relation Plato held justice to 
stand to the Good. It is indeed indubitable that he held justice 
to be a means to the highest good, but when that is granted, two 
alternative possibilities remain open: the first, that he defined the 
just act as that act which conduces to the highest good, so that 
its being a means to a good end is what alone constitutes it just; 
the second, that he defined justice by some other criterion, but held 
that there was a necessary connection between the justice of the 
act and its tendency to achieve the highest good of the agent.3 
The point may be expressed in a convenient jargon as follows: 
granted that the just act necessarily conduces to the highest good 
of the agent, the question still remains open, whether that is for Plato 
an analytic or a synthetic proposition. The question cannot be 

• "EirtiT’, i^tf, HitK^aonrv aOroifc, Kal vot^ao/ut xelpov^fiv, aixoic 

Sv &flFlVOV. 

* It is thus an exception to Pn^fessor I^rithanl’s dictum (Duty and 
Interest, p. lo) that Plato implies "tliat it is impossible for any action to 
be really just, i.e. a duty, unless it is to the advantage of the agent.** Professor 
l^ichard assumes tliat throughout the Republic the word t)lK(uoc, "hen 
applied to acticins, means "right" or "morally obligatory,** and he con- 
cludes Plato*s dfictrinc to be that such actions arc nece.ssarily conducive 
to the agent's gfKxl. (Granted his assumption, 1 think his conclusion would 
follow, provided only that he w'ould except the passage now under con- 
sideration; but 1 would reject his assumption, and prefer to express the 
facts by saying that dlKwo^ has not the meaning of "morally obligatory 
in any passage of the Republic except this. 

3 Cf. Pi :hard, op. cit., pp. I2 ff. 
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solved by appealing to Plato's own definition of justice as "doing 
one’s own work” (tA eaimw vpdrretv), because there is an 
ambiguity in that definition. If “his own work" is defined by 
reference to the agent's soul, and means the work in which his 
nature finds the fullest realization of which it is capable, the 
proposition that justice conduces to his highest good is aimlytic, 
because the full realization of his nature is his highest good. But 
if "his work” is defined by reference to his place in the city, and 
means the work which the well-being of the whole society requires 
from him, then the proposition in question is S 3 mthetic. 

I do not myself believe that either interpretation can claim to 
exhaust Plato’s meaning, because I think both meanings are present 
in confusion together in the Republic. However that may be, I 
shall make no attempt to decide the question, but assuming each 
interpretation in turn, I shall ask whether either affords a definition 
of justice according to which the return of the rulers to the cave 
would not be more than just. 

The former alternative need not detain us long, for it implies 
that there is no criterion of justice except its tendency to conduce 
to the highest good of the agent, and we have already remarked 
that the returning guardian must sacrifice his highest good. If 
"the work,” to do which is justice, is the work in which the doer’s 
nature is fulfilled, the guardian is not doing it when he comes back 
to the cave. If, therefore, his return is to be called just, it is just 
in a sense quite different from tliat defined. 

If we adopt the second alternative, we must ask by what 
criterion, other than that of conducing to good, the just act is 
to be defined. The criterion is given by the second alternative 
inteqjretation of the phrase “doing his own work”; that act will 
be just by which a man best performs the function proper to his 
pasition in the state. It might seem at first sight that such a 
definition of justice would cover the self-sacrifice of the guardians. 
"Iheir position would remain even then an exceptional one in this 
respect, namely that in their case alone justice does not conduce 
to happiness (as the ju.sticc of the subjects always does), but demands 
its sacrifice; but it might be held that their act dil'fered from any 
just act of a subject only in its results, not in its principle. This 
peculiarity would indeed be sufficiently striking in itself to provoke 
an inquiry into its ^ound; but I sludl not pursue that inquiry, 
>ecause the assumption that the principle itself is identical in both 
®ascs, is mistaken. 

Granted that a man occupies a certain position within a state, 
e IS bound by the rules of justice to perform the functions proper 
0 his station. But they apply to him only qua occupant of such 
such a station; he is to do "his own work,” but what in any 
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given case his own work may be, depends wholly upon the station 
which he occupies. Membership of the city being, therefore, the 
condition of a man's being subject to the rules of justice, the act 
of becoming a member, which is his subjection of himself to their 
operation, cannot itself be prescribed by them; or, to occupy a 
certain station cannot be one of the duties of that station. But 
the return of the rulers to “the cave" is precisely the act of assiuning 
membership of the state. 

The definition of justice as "the doing one's own work" implies 
a prior membership of a society; the obligation of joining a society 
cannot be a duty arising from membership of it; if, therefore, the 
act of assuming membership in the state is still to be called (as Plato 
calls it) "just," this can only be upon the ground of a community 
existing prior to the formation of a political society, betW’een the rulers 
and those with whom they join. This duty, then, if the implications 
are drawn, will be found to exhibit the peculiar characteristic of 
moral obligation, that it depends upon the community of man with 
man, not upon that of citizen and citizen. 

The duties incumbent on a man in virtue of his station in the 
city are determined by the law (vofios) of the city, so that justice 
implies obedience to a Nomos. The act by which a man subjects 
himself to the Nomos of a city cannot be prescribed by that Nomos. 
If, therefore, it is nevertheless a duty, it is a dtity prescribed by 
a law prior to, and independent of, that of the state. To be thus 
prior and independent is the peculuu: characteristic of the Moral 
Law. 

The point to which I wish to draw attention is the following: 
what this doctrine of Plato presupposes, Christianity revealed. That 
all men are as such members of one society, and that they owe 
obedience to a law of conduct prior to all positive laws are two 
of the principal doctrines of the Christian revelation. This is the 
source from which modem philosophy derived the ethics of duty 
which W'as almost lacking from the moral philosophy of Greece. 
Thus of the Kantian ethics, for example, it would not be untrue 
to say that it assigns to all acts of all men the character which 
Plato assigns (if only by implication) to a single act of a single 
class. Kant makes explicit the presuppositions of moral obligation. 
Among them arc the subjection of all men to a universal moral 
law, and common membership of all men one with another in a 
"Kingdom of Ends" — ^principles clearly identical with doctrines 
revealed in Christianity. 

In the lives of the subject-classes in Plato’s city there is no act 
analopus to that by which the rulers assume (or resume) mem- 
bership 01 it, because they are members of the city by nature an 
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jiot by choice. In order to malce such a choice (and that is, in 
order to act in the full sense as a moral agent), the ruler must 
be capable of a life other than the political, since he could not 
be said to choose that to which there was no alternative. This 
condition of moral action is not merely implicit, as the former 
two were, in Plato’s doctrine, but is expressly asserted by him 
to be fulfilled. “You must contrive for your rulers another and a 
better life than that of a ruler’’;* the rulers must be men who 
have “other honours and a better life than the political’’ (JSmv 
aiKtvat Tov iroXiriKovj.* 

In asserting this, Plato was flatly contradicting the fundamental 
principle of the classical Greek political philosophy, namely that 
man is by nature a member of a state, or a “political animal.” 
He is anticip:iting a doctrine which was an integral part of the 
Christian revelation, and which became, when it was adopted thence 
into philosophj', the fundamental principle of all modern political 
theories. It appears in Christianity as the doctrine that man is heir 
to eternal life; this is the "better life than the political,” which 
redeems him from a natural immersion in the latter. In modern 
political theory it apix*ars as the doctrine of the Social Contract 
of which, if the wrappings are discarded, the essential principle will 
be found to be tliat man’s membership of the state is voluntary, 
not natural. 

If we take together all those points in which Plato is found in 
this ixissage to transcend, whether by assertion or only by impli- 
cation, the normal limits of Greek thought, it appears that his 
argumint either anticipates or requires three doctrines — those of 
the brotlierlKxxl of man, of the moral law, and of eternal life — 
which were both central to Christianity and the root of much that 
is distinctively modern in moral and poIiticiU theory. But there is 
another doctrine, equally contained in Christianity and equally 
presupposed in modern moral and politicid theory, of which we 
have so far discovered no hint in Plato: that namely of the equality 
of man. The “better life than the political,” the voluntary member- 
ship of the slate, the .subjection to a moral obligation — the farthest 
to which Plato’s thought reaches, or can be made to stretch, is 
(or so it appears) to the attribution of these things to the guardian 
class. The subjcct-rlas.scs, in Ix'ing cut off from philosophy, are cut 
off from the one condition which makes them possible, since the 
philosophical is the onlj' life which Plato can conceive to be better 
tluui the i)olilical.3 They therefore are neither members of the city 

I'mm the passage quoted alxjvc. 
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by their own will,* nor subject to any law but the law of the state. 
So long as we concentrate attention upon these consequences we 
are bound to conclude that Plato had not extricated himself from 
the Greek view of natural inequality which finds its classical 
formulation in Aristotle's saying that some men are bom to rule, 
others to be niled. 

The expression of Plato's belief in inequality is his threefold 
division of the state into classes, and this is the root of those 
consequences in his political theory which most offend a modern 
judgment. Its implications, rigorously drawn, are that the lowest 
class is incapable of the highest human virtues, namely courage 
and wisdom, and that this class is excluded from the liberal 
education, moral and intellectual, of which the end is the develop- 
ment of these virtues. We need not suppose that a Greek judgment 
would have been equally outraged by these conclusions; they could 
hardly be ver}^ shocking to a peoj^le who believed slavery to be 
natural, and identified education with leisure. But it would, of 
course, be a caricature of the Republic ruthlessly to draw the 
implications of the class-division, and to present these as Plato’s 
whole doctrine. It is both easy and necessary to point out many 
passages in the Republic implying consequences utterly incompatibh* 
with these. Most of these incompatible conse(iuences may be seen, 
I think, to flow' from Plato’s conviction that the virtue of justice 
at least is common to every member of the state. Ihe virtue of 
justice is not merely a mechanical conformity to rules of action 
imposed from without, it is a disposition of the soul. Plato dofiiics 
it as the right ordering of thi! three elements within the soul, 
Reasonable, Spirited, and Appetitive. If, therefore, a mcmlHr of 
the Third Cla.ss is capable of this virtm‘, liis soul must b(* equipped 
W'ith all three faculties, and he must be as comi)lete a man as any 
ruler. Let us by all means .stress this tendency in Plato (I will label 
it the "equalitarian" for convenience); it is certainly part, perhaps 
the most important part, of his teaching. But the more wo do so, 
the more glaring becomes the incompatibility between the two 
parts of Plato’s teaching. If the subject is by nature as complete 
a man as any ruler, why can he not be trained to become one? 
But if he can, the whole basis of Plato's class-division is dissolved. 
If the subject can be just, he must be endowed with the Bvo 
faculties of Reason and Spirit : wdiy, then, can he not acquire the 
two virtues of Wisdom and Courage? 

* This does not mean that they arc not willing members of it, but that 
consent is not a condition of their membcrsliip. Their willingness dc^pends 
upon the formation in them of such a disprisition ('*Ju.stice in the soul 
that they fulfil the law at last not against the grain. But the formation o 
this di.sp(jsition is the result of life in the state, nut vice versa. 
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Attempts are sometimes made to soften these incongruities. I 
do not myself believe that any such attempt can stand investi- 
gation, but this is not the place to try to refute them. I shall 
conclude instead with a protest against a high-handed method 
of treating Plato, which is not the more justifiable for the fact 
that it is sanctioned by tradition. 

This method proceeds from the assumption that Plato, since he 
is admittedly a very great philo.sophcr, must have been at the least 
an enlightened man. His judgment must, therefore, have been 
fundamentally in agreement with that of enlightened men of other 
ages, say of the present. He must be held, consequently, to have 
meant seriously only those parts of his doctrine which an enlightened 
man of to-day could mean seriously; the remainder (it is a very 
large remainder) must be either softened and interpreted into 
conformity with this, or, where that is not possible, dismissed as 
ail inexplicable aberration, or mere mistake. Applied to the question 
^vhich wc have just been considering, this method would lead the 
critic to select the “cqualitarian” side of Plato’s teaching, as repre- 
senting what Plato fundamentally must have meant, because we 
(though we may deny it vcTbally) assume the principle of the 
equality of man in all our thought upon moral and politicid topics. 
The next step is to assume that whatever in Plato apparently 
contradicts this principle (in this case, the division into classes), 
cannot really do so; hence Plato must be interpreted as intending 
no deeper division between the classes than is compatible with the 
fundamental equality of their members, no deeper division, e.g. than 
that between the classes of a modern state. 

But to take this step is to falsify Plato. That there should be, 
in a modern state, a sci^irate class of idnlosoj^hers, does not imply 
that they are in any way superior as nun to the other members 
of it; but that is only because in modern states philosophy has 
not been, as it was fur Plato, the only path to a “better life than 
the political." There had to come another path to such a “better 
life," and one, further, accessible to all men equally, irrespective 
of their philosophiciil capacity or of their jxisition in the state, 
before the modern idea of the equality of nun and the relative 
subordination of class distinctions was possible. But that con- 
ception was one first explicitly uttered in the Christian doctrine 
that all men equally are capaido of participation in Eternal Life. 
It is a mere historictil anachronism to supix^se that Plato, lacking 
the revelation of the doctrine, nevertheless drew the full con- 
sequences of it. What is to be wondered at is not that Plato has 
some passages which are incoinjKilible with the equality of man, 
^^^^thcr that he hits some which are not. 

One of the worst consequences of the above-mentioned method 
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of interpreting ancient philosophers, is that it makes it impossible 
to do justice to the historical importance of Christianity. If 
Christianity has been, as it has, the most important single influence 
in shaping not only the practice but the theory of the modern 
world, we must expect it to have altered men's ways of thinking 
not only superficially, but fundamentally. What we call an en- 
lightened judgment is a judgment (whether or not of a Christian), 
nevertheless formed in the school of Christianity. It is not lightly 
to be assumed of any pre-Christian philosopher, however great, that 
he was in secure possession of an enlightenment which became after 
Christianity the common birthright of educated men. 
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THE MIND’S LOVE FOR GOD 

KENNETH HENDERSON, M.A., B.Litt, 


He upon whom has descended the "amor intellectualis Dei” must 
ni afee up his mind to walk much alone. In the world of "intellec- 
tuals” he is at present "out of the swim,” and his work must be done 
against the prevailing current. And among the generality of religious 
people, he is regarded as rather a disturbing presence in matters 
of faith, apt to fall short, apparently, of their own standards in the 
service of God. "The love of the mind for God” has little popular 
esteem in English-speaking Christianity. The nineteenth century 
valued feeling as the chief element in religion, and the emphasis of 
to-day is on the practical service of the will. But in our tradition, 
from Colet and the Cambridge Platonists to Westcott and von 
Hiigcl, the "amor intellectualis Dei" has produced a line of great 
men of God, and surely will never be without its witnesses. Their 
message is a two-fold one. First that every experience of life can be 
"produced” into an experience of God by an effort of personality 
in which creative thought and constructive imagination has its part, 
second that this "love of the mind” is natural in some degree to all 
men, and an end in it.sclf, giving to each lover an original vision. 
"It is Origen,” writes Doan Inge, "who in words thrilling alike by 
their humility and conlidcncc, proclaims that 'as the eye seeks the 
light, as our body craves for food, so our mind is impressed with the 
natural desire of knowing the truth of God and the causes of what 
we observe.’ ”« 

To see the Holy Spirit at work within the Time Spirit, the striving 
of God in the turmoil of surrounding circumstance, to discern God 
as "the persuasive element” in history and nature reaching towards 
perfection ; this is the opening out of that respect for our age which 
is our one hope of working with its characteristic mentality to 
realize its po-ssibilities for God. It is in this vision of respect for the 
pre.sent world that intellect joins itself to will and feeling to contend 
for that which is of God against that which is not of Goi 

But the "plain man” is far from recognizing that “the love of the 
mind for God” must be an end in itself before it can have an instni- 
mental value; that a strenuous honesty and nobility of thought, a 
longing for personal illumination and wisdom, is as vital to heidthy 
t'hristian individualism as strung emotion and diligence in good 
works. "It ill becomes us to make our intellectual faculties Gibeonites 
‘ The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. 
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— ^hewers of wood and drawers of water for the will and the emo- 
tions," writes Dean Inge in the book already quoted. And St. Thomas 
Aquinas writes: "Intellcctus speculativus cst qui, quod apprehendat, 
non ordinat ad opus, sed ad solam veritatis considerationcm." 

Fortunately the "amor intellectualis Dei" is in itself an energy 
and a defence for loneliness. Yet this love is a missionary passion. 
It desires always to communicate its own experiences and discoveries 
both from a necessity of its own nature and because it is the per- 
ception that all the people of God are called to this perpetual climb 
to enlarge their seeing of God, and are capable of it in varying 
degrees. The "amor intellectualis" is not the strained preoccupation 
of the uncertain "highbrow," but, as von Hiigel insists of mysticism, 
it is an energy in some measure natural to all, a movement of spiritual 
life from "this world" problems back to their origins of insi)iration 
and meaning, and forward again to "this world" tasks. It is an 
eager and sensitive receptivity to the intimations of Beauty and 
Wisdom, and no mere concern witli abstractions. "The invisilde 
things are understood by the things that are made," and God may 
speak from a life, a political movement, or a leaf. It is in part a 
search for clues to the deeds by which we may know the doctriju*. 
It is in faith that God's word comes to us, in the scTvice of our day, 
through a personal effort uniting insight and criticism. This unity 
of insight and criticism is the way of revelation. 

The plain man may object that tliis love requires special equip- 
ment. It is true that any spirit once lit by this "amor intellerliialis 
Dei" will feel an urge towards continual stdf-educalion ami k* 11- 
development. But that is true also of those wlu).se authentic religiun 
is mostly feeling or will. He who loves (iod with his mind will 
probably be driven for fellowship and j^rogress to an innvasingly 
streniKJUS companionship of bo<;ks. 15ut this love is not c»cntially 
a matter of books, or the study of systematic theology, except so 
far as the.se are needed to clear and sustain one’s own eii«Tgy of 
seeing. Chri.stianity has always held that education is necessuy to 
clear the way, and why sliould not a man work at his religion if 
it possesses him, offering the prayer of hard work to the Holy Spirit? 
But "the love of the mind fcir (iod" is not academic study, though 
it may, perhaps must, use study. We may not "lake the lesson for 
the prize." Dean luge quotes Whichcotc: "'I'hc knowledge of divinity 
that appears in systems and models is but a poor wan light, but the 
jx)werful energy of divine knowledge dis])Iays its(*lf in purified 
souls; here we shall find the true land of truth of which the ancient 
philosophy speaks. To seek our divinity merely in books and writings 
is to seek the living among the dead. No; seek for God within thine 
OUT! so7»f; He is best discerned, as Plotinus phrasefh it; 
intellectual touch of Him: wc must sec with our eyes and hear wit 
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our ears, and our hands must handle the word of life, that I may 
express it in St. John's words." But once this "amor intellectualis" 
is established within us, it will make its own living converse with 
books and friends. The life of the mind is a social life, and though 
it must pass through stretches of loneliness, it will seek all the 
companionship it can find. 

But in these days, wherein faith in thought itself has grown 
flickering and feeble, and action and emotions are welcomed as 
escapes from thought and refuges against reasoning, we must justify 
the necessity of intellectual activity in Christian individualism 
before we can make converts to the "amor intellectualis Dei." The 
mind must win its way across the plain of utility before it can reach 
the foot of the "world's great altar stairs." 

All genuine character calls for some degree of individualism. And 
all individualism must to some degree rationalize its convictions in 
order to feel confident of them. An unrationalized faith is often 
edged with j^anic. The beliefs of one area of the mind will try to find 
consistency with what wc have reason to believe in other regions of 
the mental life. Religious beliefs will try moreover to draw into their 
service increase of vitalit}" from thesis other beliefs. Central religious 
experiences will look abroad to scientific and political theories for 
a congenial "world view," and "downwards" for a technique that 
will make them workable in living. Central religious convictions tvill 
seek for social theories and programmes of good-will. 

As WTiitehcad writes: "From the earliest Greek theologians to 
Jerome and Augustine: from Augustine to A(iuinas: from Aquinas 
to Luther, Calvin, and Suarez: from Suarez to Leibniz and John 
Locke: ever}' great religious movement was accompanied by a noble 
rationalistic jiLstilicatioii. You may disagree with the theologians 
—indeed, it is impossible to agree with all of them — ^Init you cannot 
complain that they have been unwilling to indulge in rational 
argument."* Intellectual energ}’ is intellectual courage, and to some 
measure of it all Christians are called. Nor need this thinking be 
divorced from popular api^eal. Everyone desires to be rational, 
and as Glover says, "Man is incurably rational, he cannot leave his 
religion alone."* 

Natvetdin itself is not to be glorified. The simplicity and directness 
of the unsophisticated good-will is often veiy apix'aling. But the 
dangers surrounding a naive faith are great and gross — "cocksure- 
uess," lethargy, intolerance, obscurantism, and emotional solf- 
mdulgence. Naiveti can be ver}" brittle, and itself is a limitation of 
the scope and contact of the faith that it contains. An unnecessary 
^iveU may be a form of infantilism, a failure and a refusal to face 
fhe whole task of Christian living ami the development of Christian 

* Adventures of Ideas, p. 27. « PrK>gress in Religion. 
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character. There is certainly no scriptural justification for the 
impression that God has a special blessing for the emotions and will 
that is denied to the mind, llie *'heart*' in the Bible is the symbol of 
understanding or the conscious personality; there arc nearly twenty 
times as many allusions to it as to the symbols of the emotions. 
Fixed emotional attitudes are subject to stalcness, stagnation, and 
monotony; divorced from reason they sour into intolerance. Only 
mental activity can give variety, largeness, and freedom to the 
spiritual life. We need the mind to transfer the feelings and the will 
from one place to another. And we need the best that we arc capable 
of in the way of rationalization to win the clean, clear, calm assur- 
ance of being honest. 

Moreover, if as Plato taught and our Christian religion implies, 
God is for us the “persuasive element" in the perpetual creation of 
our world, it is in the activity wdiich discerns that persuasiveness 
everywhere at work, and joins us with its energies that we are chiefly 
fellow-workers with God. In that activity reason and exam])le have 
inseparable parts to play. “Reverence God in thyself," wrote 
WTiichcote, “for God is more in the mind of man than in any part 
of the W'orld besides." 

The claim that “thou shalt love the Lord thy (iod with all thy 
mind" arouses many hostilities. The churchman, whose ol^cdiiiicc 
to authority in doctrine is absolute, needs reminding that, in tlieso 
days w'hen Christianity has again become a "separated" faith, he 
must rationalize his allegiance if he is to possess it with assnraiire, 
and that all his critical and imaginative j)owers will be recpiiri'd to 
gather in the spiritual wisdom that his Church brings to him, and 
to live that wisdom in his peculiar and unique circumsiaiuN's. Tla* 
individual who objects that it is unfair to insist on the lU'( i^sity of 
a power so unequally distributed as that of the intellect needs 
reminding that gifts of will and feeling are no less uneciiially di\ ided, 
and in these matters also the less gifted, giving all they have of 
what they lack, must draw for strength and leadership on th^)Sl^ 
more greatly endowed. The emotionalist, wlioobjects that the critical 
activity switches off the current of feeling, needs reminding of the 
narrowness and self-indulgence of a faith too narrowly emotional, 
its dangers of intolerance and obscurantism. Critici.sm without 
devotion can only talk “around and about" religion, it is true, but 
only criticism can purify feeling and intuition and make willing as 
effective as it can be. 

But, it may be asked, has not God made the ultimate truth so 
simple that it is intelligible to the simplest who approach in faith? 
So Christians believe. “He that loveth is of God." But if that love 
can the more fully appreciate the range and depth of the lAornal 
Wjsdom and the better bring that Wisdom to the aid of otliers by 
using the intellect and developing the intellect for that use, can it 
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withhold that offering? And if we can love better through some 
knowledge of psychology, preventive medicine, literature, economics, 
shall we omit these powers from our service if we can bring them 
within our grasp? 

There is also an impression among the devout that the "intellec- 
tual" is more likely to miss his way than the "plain man." It is true 
that no one is unprejudiced about anything, and that a man moves 
in the direction that he faces, but among those who have a disposition 
towards God, the whole effort of Christian training should be directed 
to breaking down that artificial and mischievous barrier between 
the "intellectual" and the "plain man." "The reason of man is the 
habitation of God," said Abelard, and that saying can be more fully 
appreciated when we come to explore the positive content of "the 
love of the mind for God." 

But the bitterest grievance against the "intellectual" in religion 
arises out of the controversy between traditionalists and modernists 
which is the true religious crisis of to-day. In earthen vessels of 
antique pattern, in wine-skins hallowed by age, the traditionalist 
holds the "water of life." He fears that if these are split by the 
critical action of the intellect or shattered by the ferment of thought, 
this life-giving water will evaporate. The modernist would point to 
a perj)ctual stream flowing from a source which can be reached by 
climbing. But clinging to his experience in traditional forms, the 
traditionalist says in effect, using the phrase in its theological 
meaning, "Tm damned if I’ll listen." The controversy is vital, not 
in the sense that the future of Christianity deix*nds on the question 
whether there be one Isaiah or three, or even on the issue whether 
the Incarnation dejxjnds on the Virgin Birth or the Empty Tomb. 

The issue is crucial whether faith can accept the "oi>en vision" 
of spiritual insight and common sense, whether inspiration is a 
perpetual "Now," or whether it must be sc'gregated into some hal- 
lowed moments of the pastwhich gave dogmatic finality at Jerusalem, 
Nicea, Chalcedon, or Trent. Whether faith is the right to stop 
thinking, or wliether living truth requires the |>erpctiial prayer of 
hard work to the Holy Spirit — this issue sets before us the choice 
of life or death. Is the Catholic Faith at some moment behind us. 
or docs it beckon in the proniLsc of syntheses ever richer and more 
profound, and in discoveries new, fresli, and authentic to the indi- 
vidual, call us to an ever-deepening widening fellowsliip, a more 
complete possession of the Truth? Of our private world of circum- 
stance and thought we must ever ask : 

Is this our ultimate stage or starting place 
To try mm's foot if it will creep or climb, 

'Mid obstacles in seeming, points that prove 
Advantage for who vaults from low to high 
And makes the stumbling block a stepping stone?* 

* Browning, Tk$ Ring and th$ Book, 
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But is not this process dangerous — ^this process of questioning 
habits of thought that give us a sense of security? It has its moments 
of danger when doubt of the finality of the familiar forms of faith 
seems like a mist that sweeps across the eyes, a trembling of the 
ground underneath the feet. In his religious progress the pilgrim 
may find himself at a ford compelled to wrestle with the Dark Angel 
of WTiat Might be True. And if the wrestling be faithful it may leave 
some temix)rary lameness, some loss of former certainty on certain 
points. But in this time, one of the great periods of transition in 
Christian faith, we must stay to wrestle faithfully, crying aloud to 
our enormous problems like Jacob to the Angel, ‘Twill not let thee 
go until thou bless me.** The danger in such wrestling is rather to 
the temper of self-confident assurance in the moment than to 
ultimate faith. He, 

Within whose circle of experience burns 

The central truth. Power, Wisdom, Goixlncss-Gcxl,» 

may be shaken concerning such matters as his cherished conception 
of the authority of the Bible, or the claims of his Church, or particular 
definitions of the Incarnation and Atonement, or his formulae for 
social justice, but the central vitality of his ultimate belief will 
gather to itself wisdom mure truthful, if less tidy and less assured, 
out of the struggle. And even the ultimate belief will mean more if 
it is fought for rather than taken for granted. 

Spiritual truth, once discovered, is timeless. Moses* discovery 
of the righteousness of (iod is etcnitally valid, for example, but his 
limitation of Jahweh to the deity over Israel is not valid against 
first Isaiah's vision of Jahweh as the God of all peoples. Treed from 
faulty definition, from accretions of local and period philosophies, 
from dependence on doubtful historic assertions, “the truth once 
delivered to the saints'* is expanded into new perceptions, gathered 
up into fresh fi^rmulations, to be criticized in their turn. 

There is a real conflict of mood between those for whom movi ment 
and critical effort is of the very nature of truthfulness and those 
for whom religion is the emotional enjoyment and the reiteration 
of what they possess. The thinker pauses and questions confidently, 
believing the self-communicating Word w'ill .speak; the emotionalist 
wishes to make comj)lete uncritical surrender of intellect and will. 
The religious lite at its deejx'st and fullest will include both needs 
— possession of the eternal, and on all its manifestations, the use of 
those tests of probability, evidence, and in.sight that are the new 
and jicculiar virtues of our own age. But man is "coined small," and 
in every individual one mood — motion or rest — ^w’ill predominate. 
The traditionalist often assumes that the modernist cannot be 
> Browning, The Ring and the Book, 
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humble because he is not submissive to authority, that the new 
ways cannot have missionary virtue because the old modes have 
had missionary virtue. To the traditionalist the modernist seems to 
concern himself with thought and scholarship and criticism rather 
than with saving and redeeming sinners. The answer is, of course, 
that in the armies of God the specialist must be allowed to do his 
own work, and that unless people think you are telling them the 
truth, and have yourself a hearty respect for tnith, they will not 
allow you near enough to influence them at all. The critic must be 
used by the missionary, even if the critic is not himself pre-eminently 
a missionary. But there is no ultimate reason why he should not be. 
Honesty is an absolutely primary missionary virtue to-day. The 
last seventy years has seen an immense development of the critical 
faculty in mankind. Xo other tpiestion arises until we have answered 
to "What have we the best reason to believe is tnie?" 

The supreme reward of "amor intellectualis Dei" is a hard- won 
simplicity, clarity, and realism of vision. That is the ultimate answer 
to the distrust of the "intellectual." The emphasis is on "hard-won." 
Take the short cut of mere assent and you have a commonplace, 
a platitude, but with Paul and Aquinas face the full complexity of 
life to wrest from it its principles for you, its revelations to you, its 
claims upony<Ju, and you have — maybe still in words long familiar 
and long accepted— a unique and original discovery. This discovery 
will be given length and width of meaning by the journey that you 
have taken, its value and its power to help will lie in the experience 
through which it has hvvu achieved, it will be given working useful- 
ness by the multitude of its conlacl.s with the facts through which 
you have journeyed, it will be given conlidcnce and self-respect by 
the tests to which it has been subject, 
lie whose service is a rational service believes that the use of 


criticism within religion has yielded glorious results. It has cut a 
great heritage of vitality free frtun tln^se hlamcnts of rationalism 
which in the past drew into its service the knowledge and theories 
of tile past, but which are in)w dead with that part of the past which 
is dead. Such, for example, is the ihrce-.<toried universe of Genesis 
and the feudal and Roman law in past theories of the Atonement. 
Ihis outburst of criticism, this newly tleveloped iH)wer of the human 
mind, has released the fundamental magnanimities of Christian 
teaching from their bonds, it has recovered the direct realism of 
Jesus, and is restoring His mind as the dominating influence on 
Christianity — the test of its past, and the living core attracting to 
its service the finest thinking of the juesent, and the promises of 
the future wherever they may bo found. It has restored a hard and 
honestly won simplicity of faith, the more confident and workable 
m that it is aware of its own limits, and knows where honest agnosti- 
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cism must begin. This is the basis for a Catholicism yet to be achieved, 
for in itself this simple faith is a critical and appreciative approach 
to every great Christian personality, a means of extracting that 
which cannot be shaken from every unique appreciation of God 
in life. 

The entrance into this fellowship with past and present, in whidi 
there are no barriers of authority or fear, is a going out from closed 
rooms, an emergence into an air which is always fresh and moving, 
though winds at times may be stormy, where the light is always 
from the sun, though clouds may gather and disperse. And if we may 
change the metaphor, so far from the quest being a departure from 
humility, the journey finds its characteristic spirit and dynamic in 
a daring humility. The disciplined submission to evidence on ques- 
tions of fact, the constant sense of the incompleteness of one's 
personality, the insufficiency of one's theories, the inadequacy of 
one's language to comprehend the Reality that is breaking in on 
one’s mind, the sense of something attainable ever beyond each 
stage of one’s thinking — these thrust through every i)ause and rest 
of complacency. A worship that understands itself and reflects 
upon itself is the most profound form of self-discovery. The “stretch” 
and the “lift” of personality reveals at once its capacities and 
weaknesses, and in revealing the necessary conflicts summons the 
energies quickly to those points. 

Faith is not the right to stop thinking, the claim to comfort which 
it appears to so many minds. It is the “testing of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen.” Often, it is true, the mind which 
concentrates itself in an intense effort of reasoning and argument 
may suddenly emerge into a clear and simple vision of truth. We see 
the process at w’ork in Browning, and St. Thomas Aquinas .set aside 
his immense controversial labours with the w’ords: “I can write no 
more; I have seen things which make all my writings like .straw.” 
But these visions were given to men who earned them, wlio fought 
for them hard and fairly and faithfully. They came to men who 
sought not comfort, but truth. 

The mind is seldom avoidable in God’s service. It had better be 
enjoyed. 

Thus far w'c have been writing of the instrumental value of "the 
love of the mind for God.” But this “instrumental” joy is not quite 
the same thing as the “amor intellcctualis Dei.” We have been 
cutting our way towards the mountain through the undergrowth 
of the plain; it is time that we began our a.scent. 

Where, then, dwells the happiness of “the love of the mind for 
God”.? First, let us take the joys of the ascent. The climb begins in 
a calm lo^^e of thought and a serene faith in thought as the means 
whereby the “Logos,” the Reasoning of the Universe, discloses 
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itself to man. Man's mind can measure the diameter of stars some 
hundreds of light-years away because, as Lord Haldane points out 
in his Reign of Relativity, there is a reasoning in Nature akin to our 
own. We find the same idea in the work of Eddington and Jeans. 
Therefore, says Lord Haldane, we should trust our religious intuitions 
to give us an insight into the nature of Reality. And these, at their 
highest, converge. "The saints do not contradict .each other,” says 
Dean Inge. “The great saints have been great metaphysicians,” 
says Joubert. When we contemplate the work of the great poets, 
mystics, and philosophers, whose illuminations are of irresistible 
authority for us because of the responses which they evoke in us, 
it is hard to resist the doctrine of Henry More, the Cambridge 
Platonist, “that there is faculty in the soul which he calls Divine 
Sagacity, whereby the tnith may be known by intuition. Divine 
Sagacity is evidently much the same as the Neoplatonic Nous. 

It is that organ which all possess, but only a few use.”* 

The irresistibility of Truth, especially when it is revealed as 
beauty, confirms this belief that we have the power to know God 
by a natural affinity. “The Truth of Supreme Beauty lies beyond the 
dictionary meanings of words,” Whitehead writes. "The quest of 
truth is justified for him by the faith that it will reveal Beauty at 
the uttermost depth of Reality.”^ The sense of motion and expectancy 
in the discovery of beauty is fulfilment and peace. This calm irresis- 
tibility of Truth as the illumination of Goodness and Beauty, as the 
invincible affirmation of our affinity with Goodness and Beauty is 
supremely expressed by St. Augustine. "Thou didst strike my heart 
with Thy word and I loved Theo.”3 And again: "I entered the secret 
chamber of my soul, and behold the light that never changes, above 
the eye of my soul, above my intelligence. It was altogether different 
from any earthly illumination. It was above me because it made 
me, and I was lower Ix'causc I was made by it. ”4 
But the saints cannot do all tlie work for us that is necessary to 
make their discoveries our own. "The intermediate stage is a process 
of making our own by free inquir>' the spiritual tnith by which we 
decided, through faith, to stand,” writes Dean Inge. 5 The final stage 
is the vision of our own. This vision must be honestly won, even if 
honesty makes it incomplete. He wJio feels the world's sin and pain 
so keenly and exclusively that lie is prevented thereby from the 
faith that God is Love is pierbaps nearer the kingdom than he to 
whom this faith is merely an emotional refuge. To see "through a 
glass darkly” God as Love is to see “that there is no evil so great 

* Inge: The PlaUmic TraMion, p. 57. 

> Whitehead: The Adventure 0/ IJea,<i. 

) Confessions. 4 IbtJ. 

s The Phijnic Tradition, p. 18. 
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but that the effort to overcome it may create a good greater than 
would have been possible if the evil had never been tliere.”* 

The "amor intellectualis Dei" is not the same thing as the delight 
in speculation for its own sake, for it is at once a quest and an arrival. 
It is indeed permeated by faith in God which is an assurance of the 
ultimate unity of goodness and power, l^ut such an assurance makes 
one free of the whole world of speculation. The athletic delight in 
speculation, the expectancy of intellectual curiosity, the joyous 
shocks of discovery offer themselves on every side. For one can learn 
incessantly from all strong thinkers, however much of their systems 
we may reject. It is not necessary to accept the whole thesis of 
St. Thomas Aquinas or J^ertrand Russell to be able to gather in 
joyfully their flashes of inspiration and insight. 

But, it may be objected, is not this world of speculation a region 
of chaos and contradiction? It is that only to a superficial view. 
One cannot reconcile the beliefs of Plato, Augustine, Descartes, 
Kant, Hegel, William James, and A. N. Whitehead, for example, 
into a tidy and comprehensive system of doctrine. They are using 
different "picture languages," thej' are starting their inquiri(‘s at 
different points and working upwards from different problems; some 
of their ideas and perhaps nearly all their "pictures" are incompatible, 
in that as tJiey stand they cannot be pieced together in one \'ision 
of Reality. But each thinker is dealing greatly with the witness of 
life to that which lies beyond life. The fundamental idea of iMch of 
the great philosophies is a beam of light nrvealing i>atterns aiul 
meanings in some region of the welter id daily exptM'ieiice. h.uli 
central thesis, however inconsistent with the others, had host hv. 
accepted as a basic discovery concerning the nature of the Universe. 
And the seeker for the fnllness of the truth of (iod can believe ihiil 
these beams of illumination, split info diverging rays by th(‘ crystals 
of personality, derive from the white radiance of eternity and meet 
in a realm from which they come beyond our seeing. 

O Thou as roprcscntcU hero to i?io 

In such conception as my soul allnws — 

Under thy nH*asureless, iny atom width! — 

Man’s mind, wliat is it tmt a convex j*lass 
When'in are gathcTed all the scattennl p».)ints 
Picked out of the immensity of sky, 
rc-unitc there, be oiir heaven U»r i^arth. 

Our known unknown, our 0x1 r<?voaIed to man? 

Kxistent somewhere, s»>mehow as a whole; 

Here, as a whole proportioned to our sense.* 

"Perfect love casteth out fear.” Once \vc possess this asstiraucc 

» Prinf'Ic Piittison: The Idea of God, 

* lirowning: The King and (he Kook: The Pope, 
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of the ultimate unity of goodness and power, we can go down with 
any cause that has virtue in it, in a calm assurance. We can w'atch 
or share, with tranquillity, in tte breaking up of "thought pictures" 
and ideas that have brou^t spiritual life to millions lor centuries, 
^11 knowing that better pictures may be constructed out of the 
discarded materials. For faith in thought as the mediator of truth 
goes with the realization of the inadequacy of language. Our language 
is a mosaic of physical images. It can never do full justice to any 
idea outside of the handling of material things. And the central 
convictions of religious experience, such, for example, as the belief 
that God is Love and that magnanimity is the voice of truth and 
God's own common sense in human affairs, and that God is to be 
discerned "in the face of Jesus Christ” — these are always throwing 
out fdaments of rationalization, linking them to the best social 
theories and the best scientific opinion of our day. Such filaments 
are always breaking, but they will grow again to make contact with 
the new working theories reshaping themselves out of the obsolescent 
ones. But religious thought to-day is more cautious in committing 
itself to any one scientific world view, and gratefully and greatly 
stimulated as it is by the changing temper and the transformed 
philosophic outlook of science, it receives the ideas of Wliitchead, 
Eddington, and Jeans into its own core of illumination, and does 
not try to write them into a formal and classic thcologj*. 

The dianging temper of science has had this great effect on the 
"amor intellectualis Dei.” It has taken out of religious thinking 
the heat and the hardness that belonged to the time when science 
presented, witli uncompromising dogmati.sm, a mocliani.stio "world- 
view” intolerant of freedom and rcsiionsibility, and a view of human 
life as internecine stniggle which denied to goodwill any status in 
the nature of things. TJien for a time the onlj* course that seemed 
possible to religious people was to harden the sliell of traditional 
theory which enshrined their experience of deeiier things, lliere are 
many and great difficulties to be re.solvcd in the attempt to fashion 
a new world-outlook that will reconcile the findings of a religion 
with a scientific philosophy, but “the universe begins to look 
more like a great thought than a great machine.”* It is certainly 
easier to-day for a man thinking his faith to think calmly and 
candidly as an "intellectual gentleman.” 

But tlie "amor intellectualis Dei” does not consist alone of the 
attletic joy of speculation. There is open to it an historic enjoyment, 
^iplined but eager for the companionship and vitality of the past. 
Within the Bible itself we may bring close to us by modem scholar- 
the dusty roads of Galilee, the figure of the Master, the great 
personalities of the Old Testament, and the historic crises of faith 

• Jeans: The Mysterious Universe. 
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from which they spoke. And beyond the Bible there is a line of 
noble personalities carrying a vmrld of splendid beauty and sublimity 
to our own day. It is time that some scholar dug out and collected the 
gleaming gems of thought from the Fathers and the mediaeval saints. 

Yet another mood of the "amor intellectualis" is the delight of 
appreciating critical scholarship so well described by Francis Bacon: 
"For m 3 rself I found that I was fitted for nothing so well as for the 
study of Truth; as having a mind nimble and versatile enough to 
catch the resemblance of things (which is the chief point), and at 
the same time steady enough to fix and distinguish their subtler 
differences; as being gifted by nature with desire to seek, patience 
to doubt, fondness to meditate, slowness to act, readiness to 
reconsider, carefulness to dispose and set in order; and as being 
a man that neither affects what is new nor admires what is old and 
that hates every kind of imposture. So I thought my nature had 
a kind of familiarity and relationship with Truth." All these qualities 
are required in the tremendously difficult task of working out a 
technique for the eager spirits who strive that the principles of 
Christianity may prevail in the complex turmoil of modern political, 
social, and industrial life. These w'orship a God "whom to serve 
is to rule.” 

All these, then, are the athletic joys of the ascent — the quiet 
faith in thought, the absence of fear, the delight in the widening 
views, the transcending of past acliievement, the acquired instinct 
of soundness directing the placing of the feet, the freedom of the 
fellowship of climbers, the clear, unobstructed view which rewards 
the summit — “the naked intuition of eternal truth which i.s always 
the same, which never rises or sets, but always stands still in the 
vertical, and fills the whole horizon of the soul with u mild and 
gentle light." 

In what words shall we attempt to define that vision? There we 
shall find God as Friend — not an Inilividual concealing his face, or 
a venerable Figure with a white beard, but Personal in the sense uf 
being the Answer to Personality. And the Answer thus seen — clear 
of thronging obscurities, but making all detail luminous, pouring 
in clear sunshine upon the whole landscape of human life and affairs, 
and enlightening all who will look upward — is that God is Magna- 
nimity. To the lifted eye the vision is one of Absolute simplicity and 
peace, to the eye following down, the light from this vision is the 
truth shining through all the turmoil and confusion of human aims 
and occupations. Herein the play of shadows mark the points where 
this light is interrupted and refused. We cannot remain in the dear 
glow. For the full enjoyment of the "amor intellectualis Dei,' the 
intellect' al part, cannot be the whole of life. The will and the 
S3"Tipathies, the duties and affections must mediate it and pay for 
it. We must rise from the love of life and nature, in its striving 
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detaili to the clear vision of God, and return to this faithfulness 
again, seeing, with the vision we have won, God in the patterns of 
the dawn, in a new stage in the development of central banking, 
in a piece of hard-won reforming legislation, in a dusty bit of faithful 
administration. 

I do not think this ascent and descent has ever been described 
so wonderfully as by Plato in the Symposium\ where Diotima 
speaks (the translation is Bridges*) : "He who has been instructed 
thus far in the science of love, and has been led to see beautiful 
things in their due order and rank, when he comes toward the end 
of his discipline will suddenly catch sight of a wondrous thing, 
beautiful with the absolute Beauty; — and this, Socrates, is the end 
of all those earlier labours; — he will see a Beauty eternal, not growing 
or decaying, not waxing or waning, nor depending on time or circum- 
stance or place, . . . but Beauty absolute, separate, simple, everlast- 
ing; which lending of its virtue to all beautiful things that we see 
born to decay, itself s\iffers neither increase nor diminution, nor 
any other change. . . 

‘‘And this is the right way wherein he should go or be guided in 
his love; he should begin by loving earthly things for the sake of 
the absolute loveliness, ascending to that as it were by degrees or 
steps, from the first to the second, and thence to alt fair forms; and 
from fair forms to fair conduct, and from fair conduct to fair prin- 
ciples, until from fair principles he finally arrives at the ultimate 
principle of all, and learns what absolute beauty is. Are you not 
convinced that he who thus sees beauty as only it can be seen wilt 
be specially fortuned? And that since he is in contact not with 
images but realities, he will give birth not to images, but to very 
Truth it.sclf? And being thus the parent and nurse of true virtue 
it will be his lot to become a friend of Ciod, and, so far as any man 
can be, immortal and absolute?” 

Augustine, in his great account of the mystic vision at Ostia, deals 
faithfully with the intellectual i)art in that heavenly vision: "We 
went on to explore in turn all things material, even the very heaven 
where sun and moon and stars give light upon the earth: and thus 
ascending by meditation and speech and ailmiralion of Thy works, 
we were drawing yet nearer and had come to our own minds, and 
left them behind, that we might arrive at the country' of unfailing 
plenty, where Thou feedest Thy people for ever in pastures of tnith; 
there where life is the Wisdom by which ail those Thy works are 
n^ade, that have been or shall be; Wisdom iincreate, the same now 
as it ever was, and the same to be for evermore.” 

Thus lifted by successive appreciations of the Logos, the Reasoning 
of God, we are drawn to God Himself. Through this loving, eager, 
confident, original wakefulness of the mind, "the Lord shall be 
unto ITiee an everlasting Light, and thy God thy glory.” 


X 
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In his Introduction to McTaggart*s Philosophical Studies,^ Dr. S. V. 
Keeling complains that in the interests of a prejudice in favour of 
science and scientific methods, Russell and his followers have denied 
the possibility of solving metaphysical problems without givinjr 
any philosophical reason for this proscription. And by “metaphysic al 
problems/’ Dr. Keeling seems to mean (as against Russell and in 
agreement with McTaggart) ethical problems about the amount of 
good and evil in the world, the nature of human beings and their 
destiny, the hopes of men about immortiility, and hence tin* “ultimate 
analysis of Time," etc.* Science is not concerned witli such problems, 
and moreover it is the business of philosophy to “justify” induriion 
and cannot itself employ a scientific method. Dr. Keeling therefore 
urges a return to the rationalism of McTaggart and the attempt to 
solve such problems by the deductive method. I want to say wliy 
this seems to me impossible and why such i)roblems an* insoluhli* 
unless they can be interpreted empirically and left to thc^ investiga- 
tion of the special sciences. I shall refer first to th«? most impoiiant 
feature of present empirical philo.sophy, then discu.ss rnetap/hysical 
and other deductive systems, and finally dispute M(''raggarts 
claim that the Self must be known by arcpiaintance and not by 
description, which Dr. Keeling regards, mistakenly, as it .seems to 
me. the final refutation of this part of “positivistic phenomenalism. ’i 
By this procedure I do not intend to justify or di ferul analytic 
philosophy but merely to re-compare its method with that of 
McTaggart. I do not wish to maintain that anyone can be logically 
compelled to adopt any particular method in j)hilo.sophy- <>r in 
anything else — indeed, one of the (piestions at issue is the nature 
of the a priori, and the sense in which any propo-sition mud bo 
accepted. 

> Philosophical Studies, McTaggart (edited S. V*. Keeling), Arnold, i 03 l- 

* Op, cit. Introduction, pp. ii, i6. 

3 1 have not discussed "the problem of induction" or the (piestion of "justi- 
fying" the incthcxls of science. It seems to me a sjwcial }»roblein of 1 oj;h. 
and I cannot .see how its solution can he advaiiceil by recourse to 
phy.sical theories about the non- temporal nature of "ultima fe reality ■‘'Hio 
temporal order is of the c.sscncc of cauH«ii connection and inductive geii< raliz-i- 
tion. It may Ijc indeed that there is no "problem" here at all, but that as Kaiiiij* > 
thought (Foundations of Mathematics, p. 197) "induction is one of the u 
mate soUawCS of knowledge as memory is." It is certainly difUcuH to 
ind iction can ever be "justified" by deduction, without ceasing to he indue m • 
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It seems a pity that in concentrating on some of the more obvious 
mistakes of Russell, Dr. Keeling completely ignores later develop- 
ments of the position which he describes as "positivism, overweening 
phenomenalism, and mere patching up of Hume."* Russell’s use of 
the term "scientific method" in the sense in which scientific method 
is to be introduced into philosophy is certainly not very clear. 
It cannot be the business of philosophy to formulate natural laws 
or make generalizations for the purpose of predicting future experi- 
ence. If this were so, then however "general" its problems were* 
philosophy would just be another inductive science. But Russell 
identifies scientific method in philosophy with the "logical-analytic 
method" which has been developed and applied by his followersa 
and is not inductive. Nor is it deductive, but it is a means of 
elucidating the meaning of expressions. Thus the fundamental 
difference between present criticism of dogmatic metaphysics 
and that of former positivism and Kantianism is the recognition 
of the part played by language in the setting and attempted solution 
of philosophical problems. McTaggart asserts that feeling as well 
as intellect must be allowed to set philosophical problems, though 
only reason may solve them, 4 but what he did not consider was 
whether problems in philosophy are not frequently set by neither 
feeling nor reason, but simplj' by a misuse of language. This was 
first most clearly shown by Russell’s Theory of Descriptions which 
dissolved many puzzles about siibsistent non-existents. All philo- 
sophers use language, but none, until recentty, has philosophized 
about it very seriously. But what leads us to regard language as the 
key to the solution of all philosophical problems? Not a pcTverse 
phenomenalism nor a contempt for reason, but simply the practice 
of philosophers themselves. I'or it would be agreed that there is a 
sense in which philosophers do not discover new facts, as scientists 
do, or dispute the existimce of anything at all. And this is shown 
by their behaviour and their use of ordinary language. A chair 
may "really" be a set of God's ideas or a mode of the eternal attribute 
of extension which manifests the perfect nature of Substance, but 
whichever view I hold about its "real" nature I shall use the word 
"chair" in ordinary life in exactly the .same sense as does the plain 
man, for whom a chair is "something to sit on." The question 


* op, cit, pp. 17. 24. 

* Mysticism and Logic, B. RussoH, p. no, "On Scientific Methoil in Philo- 
sophy.** Ru.ssc]l distinguishes between a si'icntific ami a philosophical problem 
hy the fact that "A philosophical problem must Iw general." It mu.st not be 
limited in application to p paiticulur set of events or objects in any particular 
portion of space and time. 

3 Cf. writing of J. Wisdom, L. S. Stebbing. A. J. Ayer. etc. 

< Philosophical Sltidies, Inli«.duction, p. 11. 
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then arises, may not these different philosophical theories be merely 
different "languages" which may or may not be applied to experience, 
and not expressions of any discovery about the "real" nature of a 
chair, which is never given in expe^rience ? This seems to be confirmed 
by the efforts of philosophers themselves to explain how we can 
"misperceive" so constantly a set of God's ideas as a material object. 
That we do thus sec a set of ideas as extended without ever discover- 
ing the fact, it is felt, must be accounted for. But if we consider 
the ordinary use of language, this is sc'cn at once to be a pseudo- 
problem or else the words "error" and "illusion" arc lacing used 
in senses w'hich have not been explained. For by "error" and "illu- 
sion" we mean something which can be corrected by further exjHri- 
ence. When I know that what I believed was a ghost is "really" 
gauze and coloured light, I have discovcTcd my error and shall 
alter my behaviour accordingly. But wiien I have "discovered" 
that a chair is "really" a set of God's ideas, I have discovered nothing 
which alters my behaviour in the least. In what sense, then fon*, 
was I previously in error?* There seems, tlicn, to be no genuine 
choice between these philosophical languages at all. This will become 
clearer when we discuss the connection of .Mc7 aggart's system with 
empirical fact. Language is an instrnnu nt whose use is learned 
by means of ostensive definitions and which is \inderst«KHl primarily 
in terms of what is thus given in direct experience, sensil)lc or 
introspectible. The uses and possible uses of words are expressible 
in definitions which may' be regarded as "rules" similar to those of 

* It is perhaps nc<?dlcss to point <iut th.it tliis is an cntin-ly difb n ut pnsitinn 
from thi'it which arises with scientific ‘*iinjM*nc|)liblcs.’* Thai ir.y taMc is 
com]X}scd of atoms aiirl electrons is a stiilcnieiit which can In* vitiHimI. It 
is a way of saying that if I put my tahle in such and such cirniiusltiiiccs 
certain phenomena will resiill. TJie iisi* t»f iin]MTCf.*ptil}J(*s in scir iu c is a tech- 
nique for dealing with change', i.e. for connecting, e.g. a scpiare, hrown object 
with a heap of ashes when my tahle has Invii hiirni-d. Such Iiypotlu ses cannot 
be used t(j rlony the <‘.\i>lcnce of lioilies as ordinarily perceived without 
denying their own foundati«ms. It is another linguistic trap that we express 
such a profMisition as "'riiis tahle is a collection of whirling atoms” as if it 
were of the same hirin as " J his tahle is Imiwii” and so convey the iinpn'ssiou 
that the latter contradicts the fonm-ranil exjjresses a continual inisjx?rception 
of it as the "real” scientific iiatiin* of the tahle. That such a view is iiiishikrn 
we can disccjver only hy considering how we do in fact use such priiixisitions 
and what is their function in our language. We have seen that the function 
of the former is to enable us i<i predict what will happen when this tabc 
is brought into certain causal conni*ctions with either material objects, not lo 
prove that it is not a material oliject at all. The function of the latter is o 
describe what is given us in immediate .sensible cxpiTience. Or if it is ‘'J- **>’1^' 
thesis (as the logical ]K>silivists sometimes affirm) it is one of entirely din^ren 
type fror the former. The snare of tin* metajihysical proposition ‘ A ^ ^ 
is f*. set of Grxl’s ideas” is that it looks like the scientific proi^sition 
performs no such function of enabling us lo predict future experience. 
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gr ammar , for the correct use of such words within a certain context. 
So that when McTaggart bases his proof that Time is unreal on the 
assumption that "x is present,” is past,” “* is future” are of 
the same form as "x is white,” the reply is to see that these propo- 
sitions are used differently in our language, which reveals their 
different "grammars” or rules. To confuse them will not result in a 
startling proposition about the world, viz. that there are no temporal 
facts of the form, "My birth is past and my death is future,” but 
merely in saying nothing, or in la3dng doum a new rule whose use 
has not been explained to us. The situation is comparable to that 
of a man who tries to play draughts by treating some of the pieces 
as chessmen and moving them accordingly, while moving the rest 
in accordance with the rules of draughts. The result will either be 
no game at all, or a new game whose rules must be explained and 
will not of themselves elucidate the rules of chess and draughts. 
To the analytic philosopher it seems more probable that philosophers 
arc misundcrstJinding the use of language when they come to para- 
doxical conclusions tlian that there is anything "more real” than 
ordinary experience or that pre-existence and immortality can be 
mathematically demonstrated. Neither Russell nor his followers 
wish to deny categoricall)' that mct.-iphysical problems have meaning; 
they ask what is it they do mean. No one can give a language sense 
except its u.sers, and if metaphysicians can give such sense to "Time 
is unreal,” "God exists” that we can see the connections of these 
expressions with tho.st; of ordinary language, then metaphysical 
propositions will have sense, but they will have ceased to be meta- 
ph)rsical. For we so use language that a proposition whose truth or 
falsity cannot Ire tested in experience is not regarded as gi\ing us 
information about the world at all. 

McTfiggart defined philosophy as "the systematic study of the 
ultimate nature of reality,”* and the object of such study, as we have 
already seen, was to justify a religious lx*liof, "a conviction of 
harmony between ourselves and the universe.”* Tliis requires know- 
ledge of everything that e.xists, and of the relation between ourselves 
and other existents. But this inquiry seems to start with a linguistic 
fallacy. For how is the phrase “the universe” Ixing used? It has a 
substantival air, and the universe is then regarded as a substance 
and a subject of predicates by McTaggart, so that the phrase is put 
linguistically on a level with "the Houses of Parliament” and "The 
Bank of England,” while to see that they are used differently one 
need only ask how we should discover the truth of propositions 
in whose expression these phrases occurred. If, however, "the 
universe” is a shorihand expression for "everj'thing that exists” 
it does not seem sensible to say that there is a feeling of harmony 

* Op, cit., p. 273. » Ibid., Introduction, p. 10. 
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between me and the Falls of Niagara or the inhabitants of New 
York, whom I have never seen. Yet these are presumably among 
the things that exist. What I wish to consider, however, is the 
method by which McTaggart proposes to justify this conviction and 
to obtain knowledge of everything that "really" exists. He cannot do 
so by examining everything that exists, nor by induction, for that 
gives only probable knowledge about what characteristics will be 
revealed in the future to sense experience and introspection, and 
what is required is certain knowledge about what "ultimately" 
exists. The only alternative is an a priori method. So, despite Kant, 
McTaggart repeated the attempt to deduce from so-called empiric- 
ally certain propositions and definitions what ultimate characteristics 
must be possessed by everything that exists. He did not, however, 
examine the nature of this "must," but assumed that his conclusions 
would be accepted as giving certain knowledge about the world. 
This is precisely what has been disputed by the logical positivists. 
We said that a proposition will give us information about the 
world if its truth or falsity can be empirically tested. There are, 
however, some proiX)sitions which cannot be so tested, which 
we call a priori. If 2 + 2 -- 4 gives us information about enti- 
ties which arc Numbers, we can certainly never discover this. Nor 
do we know anything about the weather if we know only that it is 
cither raining or not raining. The propositions of logic and mathe- 
matics, like definitions and other symlx>lic structures which cannot 
be denied without contradiction, may be regarded as giving us rules 
in accordance with which we may use the language of tixpiirience. 
Thus 2 + 2 — 4 <loc.s not give us a certain truth about Numbers, 
but shows us that it will lx: sensible to say that if there arc two 
people in this room and they each have tw'o feet, then there are four 
feet in this room, and that it will lx; nonsen.se to .say there arc live feet. 
To say there couid not, therefore, be five feet in this room is quite 
different from saying that on account of its altitude there could 
not be a monastery at the top of Everest. The latter proposition may 
be tested in experience and would be falsified by taking o.xygcn 
to the top of Everest, but if Mill’s demon added one foot to every 
two pairs our arithmetic might be inconvenient, but would not be 
false. That is to say, I tell you nothing about the nature of feet by 
saying that if there are four of them then there arc 2 -f a of them, 
but merely apply the rule for substituting one setof signs for another. 
Similarly, the principle of the syllogism gives us a rule according to 
which we say Karl Marx must have been discontented because he 
was a socialist and all socialists are discontented. This docs not 
assert a mysterious logical connection between socialists and dis- 
content,. lor whether all socialists are discontented we can know 
only by experience. The syllogism shows that we have framed a 
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language which allows us to state the conclusion when the premisses 
have been stated, or understood. Russell and others have shown 
that there may be many different principles of inference in accor- 
dance with which different “languages” or symbolic systems maybe 
elaborated which may or may not be applicable to experience, but 
the propositions in them will not be any the less a priori and cer- 
tainly true. This may be a mistaken view, but at least some examina- 
tion of the a priori might be expected of philsophers who advise us 
to return to the deductive method for the solution of philosophical 
problems. It does seem, however, absurd to say that anything must 
be the case which I cannot control, but I cannot control what I 
shall experience, but only the language which I choose as most 
convenient to apply to it.* 

This view certainly seems to be confirmed by considering the 
nature of deductive systems. A deductive system as developed from 
primitive propositions in accordance with rules or principles of infer- 
ence and substitution is completely abstract.* It may be developed 
from a proposition of the form, "Take a class of elements K 
and a relation R such that, etc.” Whether it can be interpreted and 
applied in experience will depend upon whether there are objects 
related by relations having the properties specified. Since its applica- 
tion is so limited, it is not surprising that all deductive metaphysical 
systems so far have ended by denying reality to most of common 
experience. But nothing follows logically about the existence of 
tilings to which a deductive system does not apply. They are cer- 
tainly not thereby made illusory. It is true that the temptation to 
think this is so is strong, even in science, when experiences of colour 
and sound are dismissed as "epiphenomena” because propositions 
about them cannot be included in the system of physical science, 
but that is just a mistake. The truth is that to say a deductive 
system "applies” to the facts is to say that it gives a systematic 
language which enables us to make predictions, but the objects to 
which it applies arc not thereby more "ultimate” or more real than 
those to which it does not. So regarded, a deductive system is like 
any other language in which some things can be said and some cannot. 

But philosophers would not accept this view of metaphysical 
deductive systems. They are not content to say that "If anything 
has the characteristics a, b, c, then it will have the characteristics 
//* they want to say that "Only that which has the character- 
istics a, h, c, can exist at all, or "Everything which exists (or really 

* For this view of the a priori, c£. Wittgenstein : Tractaius Logico-PhUo- 
sophicus, Kcgan Paul, i)22, Carnap: The Unity of Science (trans. M. Black), 

«ycho Miniatures, 1934, '-***• C;irnap: Philosophy and Logical Syntax, 
sychc Miniatures, 1935, and other writings of the Vienna School. 

* Cf. L. S. Stebbing, Pror., .-Irw. Soc„ 1932 and 1933- 
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exists) must have the characteristics a, b, c." They would deny 
that a metaphysical sjrstem was abstract or that it could be applied 
in the ordinary sense. Rather it claims to describe for us Uie system 
of the universe. But it cannot be proved that everything must 
have the characteristics a, b, c, unless it is known that at least 
something does have the cMractcristics a, b, e (or at least some of 
them). It is assumed therefore that if the primitive propositions 
of a metaph3^ical deductive S3rstcm include an alleged self-evi- 
dently certain existential proposition such as ‘T exist” or “God 
exists,” then the s)^tcm will be a valid revelation of the character- 
istics which must be possessed by everything which exists. What 
happens, of course, is that the system is developed in terms of such 
propositions and what cannot be deduced from the characteristics 
of “God” or of “I” is “unreal.” The only possible alternative would 
be to include primitive propositions of every type of object whose 
existence can be empirically certified, and it is not suggested that 
this has been or could be done in the pn'sent state of knowledge. 
But it is surely absurd to legislate for the universe from a limited 
number of propositions and the deductions from them. Non-Eii- 
clidean space is not “unreal” because its characteristics cannot be 
deduced from the primitive propositions of Euclid but from those 
of some other system, nor are matter and sense data "unreal” because 
McTaggart's Principle of Determining Corresiwndcnce cannot he 
applied to them. It is evident, then, that a metaphysician cannot 
determine what must c.\ist e.xcept in terms of properties with some of 
w'hich he is already acquainted, i.c. which do exist. But short of 
examining everything in the world and knowing what will happen 
to-morrow, what can be meant by saying that any qualities with 
which 1 am acquainted must continue to be experienced? It si'cins 
even more clear that in saying that only things which liave certain 
properties are “real” or “exist," the metaphysician is merely telling 
us how he intends in future to use th«; jcvrds "real" and “exist"; he 
is not substituting a colony of souls or a set of God’s ideas for a solid 
square table, nor proving that the Battle of Waterloo is not really 
past. He is giving us a new notation in which to express these facts, 
and we must ask whether it is of any use. What can we predict 
about the behaviour of a table from knowing that it is "really” a 
colony of souls and how can such behaviour be tested? 

McTaggart is indeed a very good example of tliis metaphy-sieJ 
procedure,' He begins by asserting that "Something exists” is 
certainly true. If this is doubted or denied, then the doubt or denial 
will certainly exist. But these are mental events. It appears, then, that 
the type or model of that which exists is a mental event. I am not 
sure whether McTaggart intends to assert this, though the develop- 
■ < Cf. op. cit.. Essay XI, p. 273, et seq. 
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ment of his system seems to confirm it. He appeals again to percep- 
tion in asserting that what exists is differentiated. Existence, he 
maintains, is a quality, though everything which exists has some 
other quality besides existence; the notion of quality entails that of 
substance (i.e. on our view that whenever he uses the word "quality" 
he will use the word "substance" as correlative to it) and that certain 
things must be true of substances and their parts, e.g. they must 
be related by the relation of Determining Correspondence,* and 
cannot exist in time. He then seems to attempt to apply his system, 
for he says:> "Only three sorts of substance appear to be given us 
in experience — matter, sense data, and spirit. We do not know and 
we cannot imagine any others." He decides that the parts of matter 
and sense data cannot be related by Determining Correspondence, 
but that those of selves (or spirits) and their perceptions can. He 
concludes, therefore, that all that exist are selves and their percep- 
tions, none of which exists in time or occurs at a time though they 
have certain relations to each other which arc mispcrccived as 
temporal. Matter, sense data, judgments, assumptions, images are 
equally unreal. Now I was aware of none of this when I judged 
that "Nothing exists" and thereby implied the existence of a certain 
belief and the truth of the proposition "Something exists" as an 
axiom of tliis system. In asserting that "Nothing exists" or even 
that "I exist," I seemed to be making a judgment which occurred 
at a time, but in developing his system McTaggart denies that these 
characteristics which perceptually certified these occurrences really 
do exist. How, then, can such beliefs or judgments justify the 
assertion that "Something exists" as a primitive proposition 
and the existential basis of this system? The reasoning seems 
to be of the form, "I am acquainted with X, which has the 
characteristics a, 6, c, therefore something exists, but the char- 
acteristics a, b, c do not exist.” McTaggart*s reply, I suppose, 
would be that in asserting that "Something exists" I am aware 
of only one "ultimate" characteristic, that of "Ix'ing existent," 
and since the existence of any quality implies that of a 
substance which has the quality, therefore X exists although its 
other qualities revealed to perception arc unreal. But in what sense 
IS the characteristic of "being existent" given in experience at 
all? To discover whether there is a book on my shelf I do not look for 
an instance of "being existent" but for instance of a certain shape, 
colour, size, etc. This is, of course, a truism since Kant, but it seems 

* The relation of Determining Correspondence is such that sufficient 
descriptions of the primary parts of a subsiaiico A (which incliule descriptions 

♦ relations to each other and to A) wil 
o the parts of the parts of A throughout an 

* Op, ciL, p. 283, 
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important to reiterate it in this connection since, tinless existence 
is a quality with which I am directly acquainted, there is no per- 
ceptual basis to McTaggart’s system at all for aU other qualities 
of which I am directly aware when I say that something exists he 
subsequently proves to be unreal. And to assert that existence and 
reality arc predicates is again to treat "this exists" as of the same 
form as "this is white,” which certainly requires justification and 
receives none from McTaggart. To what, then, does his system 
apply? 

The process of appljdng symbolic systems to the facts is somewhat 
obscure, and I do not profess to know its complete analysis. But what 
does seem to be clear is that whether any other system applies to 
anything or not can be tested. If Euclid’s geometry applies to per- 
ceptual space, then the angles of any figure which I call triangular 
will measure approximately i8o degrees, and this can be discovcied 
by measuring them. Both the figure and its measurements are given 
in perceptual e.xperience. But if something c.\ists, i.e. is given in 
experience for McTaggart then, as already pointed out, the characters 
by which it is known to e.xist are proved to be illusory, while from the 
fact that it exists (orhas the pseudo-characteristic of "Ixdng existent”) 
conclusions are drawn about its "real" characteristicswhich can never 
be tested at all, viz. that it does not exist in time and is a self ur a 
perception of a self, though it "appears" to be a red sense datur.i. 
Nor can the existence of such characters be indin*ctly verified as 
can the hypotheses of the physicist about electrons or of the psy- 
chologist about the unconscious. It is very difficult to .see in what 
sense the metaphysician ckiims to be giving us knowledge about the 
world or how his conclusions are linked to the empirically certified 
proposition which is one of those from which he starts. A metaphysi- 
cal deductive system is a logical hybrid, not completely hypothetical, 
and yet incapable of being intelligibly applied to what it is claimed 
does exist. But if "deductive system” is used for a metaphy-sical 
system in the same sense in which it is used, e.g. for a system of 
geometry, then its conclusions, deduced with the help of the percep- 
tual proposition on which it claims to be based, must themselves 
be empirically verifiable, and there will then be no question of any- 
thing "more ultimate” than ordinary experience. The system will 
apply to some facts and not to others, that is all. Otherwise, we are 
merely being given a set of rules for the translation of sentences 
about material objects and temporal facts into sentences about 
misperceptions of souls and positions in an eternal "C” series without 
being shown what purpose such a translation serves. Its only pos.sible 
justification would seem to be that it gives certain emotional satis- 
factions about the "harmony” of the universe with human bein^ 
If "deductive system” is being used in some other sense in which 
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such a S3rstcm does give us knowledge of what is beyond empirical 
observation, we have not been told what that sense is. 

Meanwhile, we return to the position of Russell that the construc- 
tion of a system adequate to the whole of what exists must depend 
on the development of the special sciences and cannot be obtained 
by a priori reasoning from inadequate premisses. 

In claiming that his system applied to selves and their perceptions, 
McTaggart asserted that each person knows himself by acquaintance, 
of which he put forward an independent proof* which is regarded 
by Dr. Keeling as a conclusive refutation of positivism. This seems 
to me to be mistaken. McTaggart*s argument is as follows: I under- 
stand many propositions in which the word *T** occurs, and I know 
that some of them arc true. I must, then, know the constituents 
of such propositions. These constituents must be known either by 
acquaintance or by description. If I know myself only by description 
then in asserting that “I am hungry,*' two descriptions will be 
involved, viz. “the person who is hungry** and “the person who 
asserts that she is hungry.** How, then, could I know that these two 
descriptions belong to one and the same person? Not by a further 
description, for that would lead to an infinite regress of descriptions, 
e.g. that I knew myself as “the person who asserts that in asserting 
that she is hungry she is the same as the person who is hungrj’’,** 
ad infinitum. But, ex hypoiliesi, I do know each of the constituents 
in the true proposition in which the word “I** occurs. I must then 
directly perceive myself. I must know by acquaintance that I am the 
person to whom the descriptions apply. Philosophers like Hume and 
Russell, who hold that the self is a bundle of states or a logical 
construction out of its states, must hold that the self is known only 
by description and are led into the infinite regress described above. 

If I have stated McTaggart’s view correctly, it is certainly not 
easy to see what sort of ({ucstion he is asking. We know of course 
what it would be like for me to be hungry and for someone else to 
say that I am hungry. And I can tell a lie. I can say “I am hungry,” 
when in fact I am not so that I know that the proposition “The 
person who says she is hungrj' is the person who is hungry,** is false. 
But what sort of proposition would it be to say *‘l am hiingr}’, but 
perhaps it is not really I w^ho assert this” ? Yet this is the proposition 
that McTaggart seems to think might be true unless I know myself 
by acquaintance. The positivist philosopher might reply that when 
^^Taggart claims that I must know myself by acquaintance he is 
not giving us information about a simple object known in a peculiar 
way, but he is pointing out that our rules for the use of ‘T* are 
such that this absurd sentence is excluded from our language. We 
so use the word “I** in Englisli that it would be nonsense for me 
* Op, cU,, Essay HI, un "Personality,** p. 69 et seq. 
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to say "I am hungiy, but perhaps it is someone else who is asserting 
that I am hungiy." To say that if this is true, then I must be directly 
aware of an object to which two descriptions apply is misleading 
since it su^^ests that there is some independent evidence of the 
existence of such an object when in fact there is none. My evidence 
for the fact that I am directly acquainted with a colour is not merely 
that I say ‘T see red,” but also that I could point to an example 
of the colour and say “That is the colour I am seeing,” but I cannot 
point to "I” or describe it. I can only use the word “I” in certain 
contexts. 

It is true that McTaggart asserts that what I perceive when I 
perceive myself is the simple and indefinable quality of personality. 
So that I always know when I know "I" that I have the simple and 
indefinable quality of “being a person,” though presumably, for 
McTaggart, 1 am something other than such a quality. But is the 
proposition “I am a person" a genuine ])roposition at all? What 
information does it give us? It would surely be meaninglc.ss to say 
“I am not a person” as it would be to say that “Red is not a colour” 
or “A sound has no pitch.” We do not know what situations in the 
world would make such propositions true as we do, c.g., know that if 
the Ihime Minister is in Scotland the proposition, “The Prime 
Minister is not in London,” will be true. It makes sense to say the 
Prime Minister is in London bt'cause he may be elsewhcn?, and it is 
possible that we should discover where he is, as we cannot discover 
a sound without pitch or an “1" that is not a jx?rson (on this \acw). 
But if it were inconceivable that the Prime .Minister should ever leave 
London, then it would give no more information to say that the 
Prime Minister was in London tlian to say he was in his skin, for a 
person who understood the phrase "the Prime .Minister" would ipso 
facto understand it as used for “object in London.” 

It appears, then, tliat an expression such as “Red is a colour” 
does not express a proposition about the pos.session of a property 
"colour” by somctliing called “Red,” but one about the icord 
“Red,” viz. that it is a colour word and is used in accordance with 
our rules for colour words as distinct, e.g., from .sound words .so that 
to say, “This .shade of red has pitch K flat,” will be nonsense. And 
similarly for the proposition about “L” To say, “I have tlie unique 
and indefinable quality of iK-ing a person,” is simply to .say that 
“I” is a “human object word” or “person word” if that be prcfcircd, 
i.e. that it is combined with other w'ords in certain wa 3 rs determined 
by the rules of our language ; it docs not give us information about 
an entity beyond the reach of empirical observation or introspection 
which is "myself.” To say that "I know myself by acquaintance,^^ 
or, as McTaggart .says, “I must know my.sclf by acquaintance, 
means that I do or intend to use the word “I” according to dilfcren 
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gtaminatical rules than those according to which I use the words 
‘‘sun," "chair," or "the first English Queen." For it is quite obvious 
that it is not indisputable that the self is known by direct introspec- 
tion. That it is has been asserted by some philosophers and psycholo- 
gists and denied by as many more. That is why McTaggart tried to 
settle the matter by logical proof. But we have seen that logical 
proof shows something about the rules of language and not about the 
facts to which the rules arc applied. The positivist philosopher, 
therefore, will remain quite unconvinced by McTaggart's claim to 
have settled the matter by certain knowledge of a substance whose 
existence is not empirically verifiable. 

It seems mudi more likely that we use the word "I" in many 
different ways, and McTaggart is certainly right in pointing out 
that we do not always use it as equivalent to "succession of bodily 
states" or even "succession of mental states." The mistake is to 
go on to suppose that we therefore use it for so7ne other state or 
entity known in a peculiar way. But wc may use some words differ- 
ently from others without using them for something different. This 
is difficult to see because we are so used to the idea that words, 
especially those which function in sentences as nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs, must stand for or refer directly or indirectly to elements 
of facts in some fairly straightforward way. The only way to discover 
whether this always is so or not would be to examine the criteria 
which we do or would accept for the truth of the propositions in 
whose expression such words occur. 

E.g. the simple behaviourist translation of "I have pain" or "I see 
red" into "My body has a pain," "ily l^ody is red-seeing" is unsatis- 
factory unless we know more about the use of "my body" in such 
translations. A certain combination of limbs, trunk, head, and organs 
constitutes the body of M. Macdonald. Must it follow that whenever 
e.g. I have a pain, a certain part of this physical combination is to 
be held responsible for it, still less that it can properly be said to 
"feel" the pain? It always makes sense to ask a person who has a 
pain where it is. The reply might be "In this leg" or "In this tooth," 
accompanied by pointing to part of his body. But it might be 
accompanied by pointing to tlic floor or the bedclothes if a man 
seemed to feel pain in a log which had been amputated. We should 
reply, "You can't have a pain there; you must be mistaken," and 
should proceed perhaps to remove his pain by treating some other 
part of his body. But suppo.se whenever I complained of rheumatic 
P^ns and you asked where they were I always pointed to the arm 
? <Aair, and when you massaged the chair I felt better.* Is this 
jn^nceivable, and if it happened wuulil the chair be part of "my" 
In other words, isn't it only an empirical fact that when- 
* 1 owe thisexampli: to Dr. Wittgenstein’s lectures. 
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ever "I” have a pain it is cured by treating the body of M. Macdonald 
and not some other ph 3 rsical object? If you insist that any pain 
which I feel is caused by the action of this object on the nervous 
^tem of M. Macdonald I ^ould reply that this too is an empirical 
fact, and like any other causal connection might be imagined other- 
wise than it is. So that “I have a pain," "I am seeing red," "I feel 
hungry," and similar propositions are not simply equivalent to 
"The body of M. Macdonald is in a certain state," although in fact 
it is usually the case that when one of the first sort of propositions 
is true the second is true also. 

But, of course, *T" may be used in propositions which do refer 
simply to a part of this body. If I .say "I have a scratch on my arm" 
I do call your attention to a part of my body. I could have conveyed 
the same information by saying "There is a scratch here," accom- 
panied by pointing, without using "I" at all, though it is very usual 
to use the form with “1." But since this translation is easy it does 
not interest us philosophically. 

McTaggart’s point might be put in another way by saying that 
although in usages like "I am hungry," "I feel pain," I may be 
mistaken about my bodily states, I can never be mistaken about 
myself. You may convince me that a pain is not in my amputated 
leg, but you can never convince me that it is not I who feel the pain. 
"It is not my leg which causes the pain which I have" may be true, 
but "It is not I who have the pain which I have” is nonsense because 
it is self-contradictory. But if it is self-contradictory to .say "It is 
not I who have this pain," it is tautologous, i.e. it conveys no 
information to say "It is I who have this imin,” for who else could 
it be? To doubt this would be as if a Chairman who liad asked 
"those in favour" of a motion to raise their hands, were to ask. 


"Are these people really in favour?" (where lying was not in (pies- 
tion). This would be a meaningless question since by definition 
raising the hand was a sign of being in favour. Similarly, to say 


that 1 have pain is to .say that it is "I" who have it and who assert 
that I have it, unless I am lying. But it docs not follow that "I” is 
used sometimes to refer to a body and sometimes to something else, 
viz. a Self. To sec this we need only consider the sense in which we 
ordinarily use .such a phrase as "used for something else." We can 
say the word "bridge" is used for a structure over a river and for 
something else, viz., a game of cards; or the word "race" is used 
for a contest and for something else, viz. a group of people relatw 
in a certain way. In all such cases we can give verification-enterw 
for what the "something else" in question is. We can give sensib e 
evidence of the exi.stencc of the different objects or states of affaiis 
indicated. But what sensible evidence can be ^ven of the 
of the two objects (or two aspects of one object if an "embodi 
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self” is preferred), the body of M. Macdonald and something else 
named by “1." Nevertheless, the word "I” is perfectly properly 
used in the examples given, just as the hand was rightly raised to 
support the Chairman’s motion, but its function is not that of 
naming an entity inaccessible to sense perception or introspection, 
since we have given no meaning in English to the phrase “naming 
an entity unknown to sense perception or introspection.” Of course 
McTaggart can adopt this phrase as the result of a rule for the 
translation of certain sentences containing the word “I,” but it is 
not a rule already in use, and he has discovered no new facts which 
make its introduction necessary. In fact, this use of the word “I” 
seems much more like that of the gesture in response to “Who is 
in favour?”, “Who has a pain?” than like the use of the words “this” 
and “that” to which it has sometimes been compared. We should 
be much less concerned to maintain that such a gesture referred to 
a unique constituent of any states of affairs, yet its function is 
perfectly understood. 

Finally, there is the use of “I” which resembles that of words 
for physical objects. It is in a similar sense that I and this type- 
writer occupied the same places here yesterday. For the fact that 
I am the same person as I was yesterday certain criteria concerned 
with bodily similarity, behaviour, and memorj^ would be accepted, 
and I might now doubt whether both I and the typewriter were 
the same as yesterday’s objects. 

The upshot is, that the only sense in which we must use words 
seems to be the sense in which we ppiust kick the ball between the 
posts in order to secure a goal in football. We must use them in 
accordance w^ith the rules of the game accepted by the other players 
or make an illicit move, i.e. talk nonsense. But the rules of the game 
are determined by human choice and convenience within the limits 
of empirical fact, and not by necessary, metaphysical connections 
between rubber balls and wooden posts. So, too, is our use of lan- 
guage, and there is no metaphysical problem of our knowledge 
of the self and our use of “I.” We use “I” in empirical situations 
which can be investigated and to make propositions which can be 
communicated. We can also examine actual and possible uses of 
the word “I” and so far conduct a philosophical and a priori inquiry 
about the grammar of our language. But this will not, as McTaggart 
supposed, give us certain knowledge about the metaphysical nature 
of something called the Self, for it will not give us any information 
about the world at all, any more than the rules of the I'.A. will 
tell us what the Arsenal players will in fact do on the field next year. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 

RECENT INTERPRETATION OF CARTESIANISM 


The Ninth International Congress of Philosophy is to he held in Paris next 
midsummer in commemoration of the thinl centenary of the publication 
of the Discourse on Method, and the recent publication of several important 
works on Cartesianism has raised in an impressive way issues which fall 
within the pur\'icw of the first of the six sections of that Congress, viz. that 
on The Present State of Cartesian Studies.* In particular, the studies of 
Labcrthonnicre, Serrus and Moiiy* demand the attentive consideration of 
delegates participating in the work of that section. 

Kvery philosopliical doctrine, Laberthonni^e conceives, aims at offering 
a meaning fur human existence; consequently every such doctrine is ultimately 
•*a‘uvre morale’*. 'I'lic common view that it is primarily a body of inter- 
connected propositions following from fundamental principles or axioms is 
importantly wrong, for the appearance of rigour lent by the logic inherent 
in a system is always subordinate to the intention or spirit which animates it. 
Therefore its truth can never be the truth of any abstract principle; iiulcod 
“sa verite, e'est d’etre viable.” It is in this conviction that Labcrtlionnifire 
strives, throughout the 800 iNiges r>f his Etudes, to lay under cnmribiition 
all parts of Cartesian doctrine — inctlKwlology, inetajdiysirs, psychology, 
ethics and thetxlicy — with the one object of determining the full sense ;ind 
import of Descartes's answer to the problem of human destiny. And to this 
end liis course is set by the reflection that tlu)ugh there are several princijiles 
or attitudes de vie morale which characterize and dilierentiate philosophies 
most profoundly they are ultimately reducible to two, according as the 
animating conviction is “vivre ixnir le temps” or “vivre pour IVdernite.” 
That Descartes elected the former alternative is not open to doubt, and it is 
this teinjHjr of mind tlmt explains the attitude adopted towards his proMoms 
and that predetermines the direction and significance of his detailed doctrine. 
For that temper of mind, Lal)erthonnierc thinks, was not primarily intel- 
Icctualist but cs.scnti.'dly ])ractical — utilitarian and reforiiiativc. An inter- 
pretation of Cartesianism dominated by this belief strikes one perhaps as 
unjmjmising, but it is rfirricd tliroiigh so vigorously that its suggestivencss 
and originality canririt be denierl. Descartes's declarations about the unity of 
all knowledge, the very generality he claimed for the applicability of 
method, the formalistic character of liis metaphysics and psychology, taken 
in conjunctifjn with his view of the solidarity of metaphysics and science, 
seem hardly to lend plausibility to a *non-intcllcctualist* interpretation. 
But Laberthonnidre is little impressed by these things. Whether they express 
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his intention or not, the real character of his occupation cannot be argued 
from them. He is not "le speculatif qui s'isole/' nor **un esprit pur*' which, 
conceiving philosophy as a happy hunting ground for the exploitation of a 
scientific method, would find tlie attainment of knowledge its own proper 
and satisfying end. On the contrary, what Laberthonni^e thinks gave the 
method its value in Descartes’s eyes, and what inspired his particular 
researches, is the conviction that knowledge is the principle and the means 
•‘pour/fltV^ et pour agir” — his whole philosophy "est suspendue k I'idte de 
decouvrir les fins, les conditions ct les regies de Taction humaine/' The end 
uf his science is not, as with the Greeks, the contemplation of its object but 
the possession and utilization of that object for the amelioration and develop- 
ment of human life. From which it follows, that Descartes envisaged the 
existence of evil as proposing not a theoretical but a practical problem, and 
one which the advance of science would dissipate. Human ills are temporary 
and not inherent defects of the human compound, and their elimination is 
an essential part of Descartes’s '*dream of conquest by science.” It is in the 
human compound of mind and matter, and in the natural world, both con- 
ceived in a ixjsilivistic sense and without any non-natural intermediary to 
modify or improve them, that he first proclaims the possibility of bringing 
about a terrestrial perfection and salvation. 

With this view of the nature of the task Descartes set before himself, 
Laberthonnidre attempts to show how it determined not only the broader 
conclusions of his philosophy but also distinct doctrines which superficially 
appear to be quite unconnected with such an ethical intention. 

On the one hand, the siparatisme of God and man inherent in Descartes's 
new secular view of human destiny and duty by which man is left to fashion 
for himself without divine assistance a future in which God has no part, 
on the other hand, the double dualism of the conscious self and God and of 
the self and Nature — both issue directly from the primary affirmation of the 
Cogito. Fi'din the manner of its introduction the Cartesian doubt is easily seen 
to imply of itself from the outset the very separation which is eventually 
reached. For ”to begin deliberately with an act of doubt is to admit that we 
must first of all place i)urs dves exclusively at the standpoint of the subject.” 
in this initial xx)sition alone both the s^pmatisme and the dualism are virtually 
contained; the Cartesian nictai)hysic merely shows in extenso that it is so 
contained, by introducing no further and indej)cndent substances except by 
intermediary ideas that are hukIcs of the only substance whose existence is 
ever directly known. Thus dualism is not Descartes’s last word: within it 
there is that stparaiisnic which does not preclude but allows for a relationship 
of the self witli Nature and with God, though that relation is but an external 
one. The situation of man in tlic world as Laberthonnidre neatly puts it. is 
that "he is aw'are of God behind him, conditioning all, sustaining all, but he 
no longer sees Gcxl before him.” Man has a natural destiny into the fulfilment 
of which God does not enter: it is precisely for this reason that human action 
is free. 

Only a few of the consequences following can be summarily indicated here : — 
Descartes, in championing the cause of a secular science, ofiers no apologia for 
the sovereignty of theology but is content to affirm its compatibility anti is 
only concerned to defend his i>hysics. Knowledge of God is used wholly in 
the interests of science, at no ixiint is science used in the interests of a know- 
edge of God. Further, the character of his method is intelligible only when 
intcixireted by his ultimate aim. The conception of a mathematical physics 
IS his final cntl and first concern For altliough Descartes regards all science 
as being of the composi (a compound of simpler elements in certain relation- 
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ships) by analogy with mathematics, he none the less conceives mathematics 
by analogy with mathematical physics. For this type of physics is presupposed 
in his doctrine of analysis. Again, in his metaphysics, the siparatisme deter* 
mines his attitude to theology and his neutrality conccniing divine purpose 
and this in turn explains the hypothetical character of his conclusions q]J 
personal immortality. His metaphysics is thus constructed for the sake of his 
physics, which is to say, for Laberthonnidre, for the sake of man's successful 
intervention and control of Nature and in his own temporal interests; the 
mctcaphysics is not constructed to justify or explain religion or theology, and 
it fails to lead man to a blessedness that is eternal. ''The religion of which 
God is thus the object resembles the religion of primitive man : hccavcn with 
its potentialities are envisaged as a means for life on earth, not life on cartli 
envisaged as a means to heaven.” Lastly, the alternative of "vivre pour Ic 
temps” which Descartes had elected explains his inability to replace the 
"morale provisoire” by a tenable "morale definitive.” The latter remains a 
desideratum w'hich he later recognizes to l)e unattainable because of the 
impossibility of reducing everything to distinct ideas. Henceforth his clrciim 
of sovereignty by means of science yields to a recognition of man’s ultimate 
subjection. Here Laberthonni^re sees a further consequence of T3cscaitcs’s 
failure — a spiritual failure — and not merely an intellectual one, or better, 
a failure th«it is intellectual ht cause it is spiritual. 

Whatever judgment on Laberthonnidre’s evaluation the reader may finally 
form with the accumulated evidence and argumentation of these volumes 
before him— whether he decide that on account of Descartes’s express utterances 
about his proper aim and occu])ation, or despite these, Laberthonniin 's 
thesis is a timely correction of the usual ‘intellectualist’ interj^rctalioii, or 
that it is not .at all events much in the question of the validity and cnnncolinii 
of Descartes’s methfxl and his natural science seems capable of e:;aniiii ilK'n 
in a 'neutral' manner, without raising the issue of tlieir ultimate orii ntatum. 
So much indeed LabcrthomiiCTC himself woiikl seem to allow in 
the very unusual view that the method is.sues from the jdiysics, and nut the 
physics from the method. Hy this I Lake him to mean tliat unless DoM'artos 
had already seen the physical world as completely geometrical and nuTliaiiistic 
he would have propountled no mctlKKl at all or else one of a very fiiiu rent 
character from the method he had j)ro]>oiiiulcd. Hut so soon as ao rrL.ill that 
in the best and fullest statement of his method (the Ihgulfu) De-cai tes has 
as much to say about the 'ontal' presuppositions of his method as he has about 
the process or procedure itself, w'hat at first sight seemed startling and sug- 
gestive in Labcrthonnierc's declaration is seen to anir)unl to little. My own 
view is, briefly, that there is no logical precedence but co-implication between 
them. The 'brain-wrave' on the 'memorable niglit at ITlin* was an intuition 
whose content virtually contained both — method and mechanism— indis- 
solubly united, though their distinction was not then perceived. Descartes s 
effort in succeeding yc.irs to clarify and explicate the detail of that intuition 
is effected by his showing at one time how the formal character of the physical 
world exacts, in order to Ixscome known, the employment of certain cognitive 
powers in certain ways and in a certain order; and in showing at another time 
how (by using those powers in that order) clear and cx.act knowledge has liecn 
attained of a Nature which, tout nue, is only spatial in character and mechanic 
in operation. All this, it seems to me, Descartes first supposed and Later tlioug 
he had confirmed. To estimate the worth of his intuition is possible only >y 
examining, critically its 'rationalization' into those Cartesian theories 
me' bodological and mechanistic. And the former purports to be apphea 
not only to physical cxistents but to cxistents of any kind. 
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Xo institute such an examination is the pur];x)se of M. Semis's admirable 
work, conducted in the very 'modern' manner familiar to those who have 
read his larger work on logico-grammatical parallelism. It is by this parallelism 
that we constantly tend to think reality in terms of subjects having attributes. 
M. Semis would not subscribe to Laberthonnidre's inversion (cf. last para- 
graph), but decides that the JRegulae expounds what is incontestably "the 
method of mathematics." It is applicable to whatever exhibits quantity and 
order, but to have extended its use to metaphysics is Descartes's great error. 
For Descartes claimed that although the Dioptric, the Meteors, etc., were fair 
samples of the fecundity of his method, it was no less to be seen at work in 
the Meditations, But in these Descartes proceeded d la scolastique, syllogizing 
fn)m self-evident propositions and indemonstrable principles — ^so much being 
apparent from the order in which the problems are treated and from his con- 
st^int use of characterizing propositions, with which alone the syllogism can 
proceed. And it is here th<it M. Serrus sees but the baneful influence of a dead 
past. So what is genuine methodologj* in Descartes must be cut away from 
what is merely scholastic survival; it is to the former "that we owe our intel- 
lectual lil>eration . . . and modern logic." The profound meaning of his revolu- 
tion in science is that he first conceived "a mathematics liberated au maximum 
from sense imagination and founded in a limited number of principles, from 
which all the rest is logically dcdiiciblc." For M. Serrus the genuine and original 
part is the doctrine of analysis and synthesis, in Descartes's sense of the 
words. Both arc "non-aristotclian." This science of order, which resumes 
his pura Maihesis, "represents, with tlic theory of groups, what quite incon- 
testably is really logical in modern mathematics." But Descartes unfortunately 
retained much of the dead-wood tjf Scholasticism, and so got ‘caught' between 
two irrcconcilal)le notions of judgment. The one, based directly on relations, 
had not then been separated out, the other was the traditiuiial view "from 
which our own time is far from lacing liberated." Now M. Serrus maintains 
very plausibly that, whatever Descartes himself may have supposed the 
method ‘proper' (i.c. the rules of analysis and synthesis) has valid application 
only to relational projxisitions. The ‘dead’ part of the method incorporates 
all that involves resort to indenHuistrable i)rinciplcs certified by their self- 
evidence and (later) justified by God’s existence. And it is this ‘dead* part 
which has to represent the method in his iiunaphysics. 31. Serrus's contention 
might be summarized thus: When it is asked whether Descartes did or did 
not apply his method in metaphysics, the question is ambiguous. He did 
apply it in so far as he utilized what is really scholastic in it. but it is precisely 
that which is not properly his inetlu-Kl. Ho dul vot apply it, in so far as he 
failed to use what is really original, profimnil and of lasting iulluence in it, 
for this part of it is impossible of application in metaphysics. It is impossible 
because the kind of conclusions .sought in the metaphysics are either proposi- 
tions asserting existence (lx»th ‘ncccssar)’* and ‘jxjssiblc’) or those asserting 
attributes of subjects: — all of them other than relational propositions. But 
the very success of his metluxl in the mathematical and natural sciences is 
due to these being hypothetico-deiluclivo systems in which logic-al coherence 
alone is concerned. For they contain no assertions of existence, contingent or 
neccssaty, nor introduce attributive pro|K>sitions, They raise no question of 
of truth and are indilfercnt to the truth of their axioms, and to 
hat of their principles. 1'he princi]>lcs of Cartesian metaphysics, on the other 
hand, we general propositions "which can l>c utilized only in the syllogism," 
and this is "un raisonnement inf^cond." So, 31. Serrus sums up, Descartes had 
f evoted himself to "the im]>o:>oib]e task of constructing deductively a meta- 
P ysics based on the relations wdiich the verb ‘lo be* introduces into the 
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pFoposition, and the verb 'to be' even taken in different senses." Thus he 
did not effect what he supposed he had effected — the mathematization of 
metaph3rsics. Descartes, malgri lui, was the destructor of the very theses he 
thought to establish. The Kantian element in Cartesianism, M. Semis suggests, 
was "trop nouveau," and failed to 'grip* contemporaries. The'OntologicalProof’ 
stood for the past, the Cogito represented the future. The failure of Descartes 
has shown us according to M. Semis, that "though strictly speaking meta- 
physics has its logic, it is not the logic of science," and he believes "with 
Kant that metaphysics cannot claim to be a science." 

Passing from Descartes's theory of science to his particular researches in 
physics, M. Paul Mouy has produced what is likely to prove for a long while 
the standard work on Descartes's influence on professional physicists in the 
half-century following his death. Af. Afotiy dnaws into distinct focus the whole 
tableau of the diffusion of Cartesianism in France, in which we discern the 
actual character of Descartes's influence (quite other than he anticipated or 
desired). In an Introduction of .seventy pages he explains the significance of 
the physical results rcachetl by Descartes himself, passes to the Treatise of 
Regius (the first work in Cartesian science not composed by Descartes), tiicnee 
traces the sinuous but continuous current of Cartesian physics, physiology 
and anatomy, always sensitive to what is distinctive in the contribulicnis of 
such figures as Cordemoy and De la Forge and Kohaiilt. With them we witness 
the rise of a new school intent on extending and correcting the detail of their 
founder's work. But these natural philos^iphers were excepting Kohault, 
experimenters, and Rohault died too young to prove his capacity. Neitlicr 
Paris nor Holland could produce an experimenter, yet the very kind of 
reception Descartes had anticipated and wished for his physical work was 
that it should be submitted to that cxi)eriincntal testing which he had laikcd 
time and money to undertake suflicicntly himself. "We find many professors 
and compilers but no men of science." The modifications eventually iiitDdncei! 
into Cartesian physics arise precisely from a mf»rc experimental treatment (»t 
such topics as the law of impact. M. Aloiiy regards the prevailing supposition 
that Cartesian science was finally overthrown in the early y'cars of the eigh- 
teenth century an excessive (jnc. Malebrancho tabsorbecl what was still living in 
it and "built upon thoroughly (.'artesian bases a magnificent scientific edifice 
which only the modesty of its constructor prevented from :ipi)edTiMg in its 
real significance and brilliancy'." A decline .sets in with Leibiii/-'s attack on 
the law of the coiiscrvation of motion and with Newton's refutation of the 
hypothesis of v<jrtices. What remained — and ff)r M. Alouy still remains— 
constant and dominant is the original Cartesian thesis that Physics is notliing 
but Geometry, 

S. V. Kkelixg. 


PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY 

In The Theory of Mobile and Static Ideas,* Waldkmar Mitsciierlich (I^* 
lessor of l\>litical Science at Halle) puts forward .some general views 
knowledge and then applies them to economic theory. He maintains I 
science includes both "static" and "mobile" ideas. On the one ham 
have ideas which remain the sfime, or at least only change 
creasing knowledge. These arc mostly ideas of natural objects. ! he na « 

* Die Lehre von den beweglUhen und Starren iiegnffen. Verlag W.Kohlhaimnor. .Stultga 
Berlin, 1936. Pp zv + 431. 
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world appears to be unchanging — gold and electricity, birth and death, 
summer and winter, etc., are to-day what they were thousands of years ago. 

An idea which applies to such objects at any one time applies at any time; it 
has universal validity. But, on the other hand, some of our ideas apply to 
objects at one time and not at another. These are mostly ideas of objects 
constructed by men. Such objects arc continually changing. At every period 
we find different religions, different works of art, different societies, and so 
on. And these changing objects can only be represented by changing ideas. 
But it would be misleading, Mitscherlich continues, to leave the matter at 
this point, for no object is really permanent. The difference in our ideas is 
partly due to different rates of change among objects, and partly to difl[erence 
in our attitude. For we are interested in the permanent aspects of nature, but in 
the changing aspects of art, religion, and other objects created by man. 

After this introduction Mitscherlich turns to economic theory, and main- 
tains that it consists for the most part of mobile ideas. Every epoch has its 
distinctive theory, distinctive because determined by the needs of the epoch 
and the economic structure which they shape. We can look at economic 
questions from two points of view. We can take a cross section and generalize 
about a given period, or wc can consider a succession of periods. Even the 
first t5rpe of inquiry involves changing idctas, mainly because the principle 
which we use to select our period depends on contemporary interests. But 
the importance of changing ideas comes out most forcibly when we consider a 
succession of periwls. We then see how economic theories arise out of 
economic systems, and Mitscherlich devotes the rest of his book to supporting 
this view. 

The main general jKiints about this dependence arc as follows: The economic 
structure of a period is the product of unconscious forces. The theorj* brings 
these forces into consciousness, and in this way itself influences the course 
of events to a certaiii extent. But as time passes different needs arise and the 
structure gradually alters. When this alteration has reached a certain point 
the theory is seen to be inapplicable, and a mure adequate one takes its place. 
Mitscherlich strongly repudiates the view that the change from one system 
to another is a matter oi development. It is simply change, for each system 
is new. And, accordingly, the differences in theory arc not due to increasing 
insight into economic conditions, as many people supi.)osc. It is simply a 
question of change. One theory differs from another because it applies to 
different objects, 

Mitscherlich suppt'trts this view by an historical survey which extends 
from medieval times to the present day. He wants to avoid dividing the periods 
by a principle which only has conteinix)rar>^ validity. For this purpose he 
takes the theories themselves as his .sl*irting-jx.»iiit, and then surveys the 
situation in which they arose. Thus, for example, he considers the mercantile 
theory. It arose after the close of the Middle Ages in a period where the main 
wm was to achieve State unity. The mcrcaiililc pericxl was an age of authority 
in which the individual is simply memlxrr of a State. Three important develop- 
ments took place which formed the main sup^xirts of State unity and State 
control-centralized goveniment by officials, a standing army, and the 
unification of economic life. Thus the central point for economic theory was 
he question, what does an economic system rcipiirc to be united with the 
‘mte? And this deterniMies the theory in all its details. For example, during 
stre money is established as a inediiini of exchange and is used to 

ngthcii the State. It is considered very iiTqx^rtant to possess money as dis- 
mc from goods, and accordingly the merc;intilc theory advoaitcs a balance 
of exports over imports. 
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But in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries we find quite a different 
theory and quite a diilerent situation. The individual is struggling to free 
himself from social restraints, and the needs of the time explain why this 
struggle occurs. It is a period of rapid development. Scientific discoveries 
revolutionize industrial life. The State fails to keep pace with this develop- 
ment, and its restrictions stand in the way of industrial prosperity. The 
situation demands free scope for individual activity, and industry for the 
first time becomes an end in itself. Scientific discoveries also have a profound 
effect on general beliefs, and the need for a change of outlook also explains 
the importance attached to the individual. The economic theory arises very 
naturally out of this situation. It maintains that self-interest is the mainspring 
of action, and that individual activity should not be checked. There is no 
discord between the interests of the individual and of the community. ]f 
each person pursues his own good general harmony will result, whereas any 
interference will lead to disaster. All particular law's, the theory of free com- 
petition, of supply and demand, etc., rest on these assumptions. 

After this historical survey Mitschcrlich applies his thesis to the present 
day. Only here, as he says, there arc special difficulties, for the object is still 
changing and the theory has not yctcrystallizcil. \Vc kiunv, how'ever, that the 
idea of the community is central. But we find this idea both in a radical ami 
moderate form, that is to say, in communism on the one hand, in natiunal 
socialism on the other. In its radical form it lays too much stress on mecha- 
nism and rationality — which is unhistoric. And here Mitschcrlich dismisses it, 
for he only wants to discuss the modcnitc form. In this we iind appreciation 
of mystical and irrational factors, an idea w'hich Milscherlich commends (hut 
is it static or mobile?). Thus the present peril kI has corlaiu afUnities with the 
medieval and mercantile periods. But, on the other hand, the modern State 
is far more conscious of itself, the feeling of national individuality and 
national .solidarity is very strung. 

The author then points to concrete ways in which the community io’ea 
expresses itself, in unions, cartels, co-operative stores, etc., aiul he gi\es aii 
interesting survey of industrial conditions from this ])oint of view*. And he 
points out how the same Mea is found in errmoinic ethics, that thcic? is, fur 
example, a great feeling of mutual respm.sibilily between the Sta.te and its 
members, and a feeling that each individual should work for the goi'd uf all. 
We get these ethical views emfxxiicd in unions, ]MMisions, care of infants, etc. 
Economic egoism is no longer waiiteil, and has die»l. It is thu.'i iiiCMtahlc 
that the economic theory of individualism should be iiiarlequaie. Mitschcrlich 
concludes by discussing a iiumlicr of ccoiujinic cpieslions, and in piirticiilar 
the theory of the returns from land, ]alM)ur, ami capital. 

Otto Neurath has a pamphlet in the series Einhcitmisscnschaft, which 
asks, W'hat do we understand by rational economic impiiry ?* One of his niiim 
objects is to introduce a preci.se terminology. 1 fc points out that in economic 
disputes one often does not know whether two people arc speaking about 
different matters or contradicting each other alxiut the siiinc. And the use 
of mathematical calculations does not help if premises and concepts are 


confused. 

He introduces a numl>cr of terms, among them Lebenaslmniuvg 
Lehenslage, The Lebenslage of an individual is iiuule up of such factors as ic 
number of rooms in which he lives, the iium1>cr of hours he works, the anioun^ 
of food he 'ats, and so on. If he is well fed, healthy, and hapi>y bis 
stimmung is “lively**; if he is badly fed and ill it is “depressed.* We 
arrange Lebensstimmungen on a scale of higher and lower, and this gives us 
* Was bedeutet raiionalc Wirtscha/tsOclrachtunin? Verlag Gcrold & Co. Wicu, 1935 I*P’ ^ ‘ 
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scale for Leben&lagen, One Lehenslage is higher than another if it produces a 
higher Lehensstimmung, 

The height of a Lehenslage clearly depends in part on the way activity is 
orgc'inized. Suppose a countryman surrounded by fields, marshes, cattle, etc. 
He may drain the marshes before he tills the fields, or vice versa. Whether he 
docs the one or the other will profoundly affect the height of his Lebensstim- 
mungi Lehenslage. The aim of rational economic inquiry, and 

this is one of Ncurath*s main points, is to discover the influence of specific 
schemes and measures on the welfare of a society, and more precisely on the 
lebcnslagen of its members. This will of course involve the classification of 
Lebenslagen into types, for we cannot consider each individual separately. 

His other main ix)int is that we cannot represent a Lehenslage by means of 
one element alone, and in particular that we cannot represent it by means of 
money. The concepts of costs, profit, and loss are only valid for commercial 
reckoning. In order to tell whether one Lehenslage is higher than another 
wc must reckon with a number of specific factors. People tend to think that 
this is unscientific, but we find it in highly rationalized undertakings. The 
captain of a battleship who sets out to win a battle considers a large number 
of different factors — the direction of the journey, the speed of the boat, the 
range of the guns, and so on. He has no formula for expressing one of them in 
terms of another. And similarly when wc want to discover how a specific 
sclicmc will affect society we have to consider a number of different factors — 
such as hours of w'ork, living conditions, opportunities for recreation, and 
so on. 

An interesting little book by Edgar Wind* has been reprinted from the 
'Tx.'Cturesof the Warburg Library.** The author wants to show that the philo- 
sophic and artistic dilfercnccs of the eighteenth ccntur>' were two phases of 
one conflict, or, as one might put it, express the same conflict in different ways. 
It is a conflict between two ideals, the sceptical and the heroic. 

Wind gives an account of Hume's ethical outlook. He points out that Hume 
values tile natural and condemns the excessive, whether the excess be in 
pride or humility. ICxcess of eitluT kind (enthusiasm or superstition) is 
artificial, ami can only bo maintained at great effort. The ideal does not lie 
in heroism but in huinaiiiiy and tolerance. Natural inclination to good is 
worth ffu- more than princijile. On the other liand, we have the ideals of 
Johnson and Heattio, in which heroism, effort, and action on principle play 
the main i)art. 

Wiml then considers literary controversies. Hume believed that art re- 
quires greater refinement than we fiml in ordinary speech. Hut to be affected 
is far worse tlian to be unduly natur.tl. Hiirke, on the other side, finds greater 
interest in the sublime than in the beautiful, in the overwhelming and super- 
natural as against the harmonious aiul agreealdc. 'i'liere was a great deal of 
controversy about figures of sjKrech. Since metaphor and hyperbole excite 
strong feelings, they W'ere condemned by one side and praised by the other. 
Hiere was a corresponding controversy in the field of painting, where the 
hi.storicar* or '‘allegorical’* |)ortrait was altcrn*itcly praised or condoiiiiied. 
Wind refers to Goklsmith's essays on metaphor ami hv*])erl)ole and to his 
caricature of the historiail |X)rtrait in the r;Vtfr of Wakefidd. 

It is significant that Rcynv)l<ls preferred the liistorical ix^rtrait, whereas we 
^ the w'ork.* of Gaiiislx^rough. 

After noting this point Wind elaborates his thesis that the works of these 
^0 painters express the conflict between tlic heroic and sceptical ideals, 
®ynolds is an cadvocate of the grand style. An artist who paints in this style 
* llumniiatsit/iv utid hcivisiertes Pvrfrdt in dir Kuitur dcs iS Jahrhundirts. 
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must represent heroic subjects. He must also aim at a "general idea" or 
type, avoiding details which suggest particular persons. Reynolds sirongly 
advises artists to copy old masters, and recommends the practice of "quoting" 
from their works, a practice which he follows himself. And he believes that 
artists should be men of general culture well versed in literature. In all tlicse 
respects Gainsborough is a complete contrast. He paints in a simple and 
natural style; he finds his inspiration in the streets and Helds; he looks on 
painting as a craft, and contrasts the artist sharply with the gentleman. 
Reynolds complains that he is lacking in poetic invention. 

After making these general points Wind comimrcs the portraits of these 
painters in great detail. His main point is to show that Reynolds always 
tries to ennoble and dramatize his subjects, while Gainsborough presents them 
in some natural attitude. For example, Reynolds paints Master Coke ns the 
infant Hannibal, looking prophetically into the future. He paints Mrs. Sidilons 
as the Tragic Muse, seated on a throne between Pity and Terror. The com- 
position is strongly reminiscent of Michael Angelo. And he paints l^ord 
Heathfield as the defender of Gibraltar. His figure stands out sharply against 
a background darkened by powder, the key of the fortress is in his hand, and 
cannons appear in the background. On the other hand, (hiinslKjrough iji the 
portrait of his daughters keep the scene as natural as i^issible, two girls in 
ordinary dress arc chasing a butterfly. The scene is lyrical, 'i'horc is nothin!' 
sublime in his portrait of Mrs. Siddons, which is just the portrait of an elegant 
woman. And he paints Dr. Schomberg holding a walking-stick and hat. There 
is nothing whatever to suggest his profession, and the figure does not so jiiuch 
stand out against the landscape background as form part of it. 

Wind considers a large number of portraits, and his comparis<jns arc more 
detailed than these examples suggest. In giving interpretations he frcipicntly 
touches on the ideas and practices of the perkxl. 'fhcrc are ninety illustra- 
tions at the end of the book, so we can follow his descriptions cpiitc easily. 

liiahN Kmchi. 
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The Purpose of God. By W. R. Matthews, K.C.V.O.. D.Lit., D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul's, Fellow of King's College, London. (London: Nisbet& Co. 
1935. Pp. xi -f 182. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

In this book, which contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered 
last year in the University of Glasgow, the new Dean of St. Paul’s (and students 
of philosophy may congratulate themselves that in this high office "philo- 
.sopher philosopher succeeds") discusses the famous Argument from Design, 
which has played so large a part in the history of philosophical theology, 
“not only historically, but also with reference to the implications of modem 
science." While traversing ground which perhaps has been too often surveyed 
to afford much opportunity for striking originality, it is remarkably free 
from tedious repetition of familiar facts and arguments and is an excellent 
example of the independent thought, sound judgment, and clear exposition 
which we expect to find in any work by Dr. Matthews. 

The first chapter, although its title is "The Argument from Design in the 
Philosophy of Theism," is in fact chiefly devoted to the other tvro traditional 
arguments for the existence of God, the Ontological and the Cosmological. 
The principle of the Ontological Argument is restated in the form: “If there 
is any truth, there is absolute truth, and if there is absolute truth there 
is absolute Reality" (p. 24) ; and its defect as an argument for the existence 
of the God of religion is indicated by the remark that while "the possibility 
of truth docs depend on there being an Absolute Reality," "the possibility 
of making value judgments docs not depend upon the real existence of an 
Absolute Good" (p. 26). 

The second chapter (admirably lucid and sensible), on the "classical 
formulations" of the Design Argument, is followed by one on "general 
objections" to that Argument. Among these the criticisms of Hume are 
first considered. It is ingeniously argucii that the view' of the world, pro- 
pounded by Philo in the Dialogues on Natural Religion, as constituted by 
a finite number of particles undergoing perpetual rearrangement in an 
eternal duration, is not really compatible with a.sserting the actual order 
which we find existing to be the result of chance, since, unless the "particles" 
be determinate in their properties, they are not numerable units at all, 
and if they are determinate, there is already a real order antecedent to the 
fortuitous distribution of them throughout an infinite time which Hume 
suggests would inevitably produce (and that an infinite number of times) 
the particular order which we observe. 

Having dealt with the hypothesis that the world-order is due to chance. 
Dr. Matthews turns to the "immanent teleology" (including along with this 
emeigcnt evolution" — a phrase of which he justly says that it is "a good 
description, but no explanation") acknowledged by many thinkers who 
reject theism, and contends that it demands a "transcendental thcolog>’" 
to make sense of it. The Teleological Argument thus having been shown 
capable of surviving the chief objections brought against it, our author goes 
on in Chapter IV to reconsider it. He obser\’es that, with the new' perspectives 
1^”®^ by the progres-s of natural science, "our home has become so 
^ no longer be comfortable in it" (p. 98). Already, in the 
0 eenth century, we were aware of the overwhelming vastness of the 
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material universe; we are now called upon to doubt its stability and even 
(with the religious teachers of an older day) its permanence. "That 'the 
world passeth away' seems to be an assured result of modem knowledge. 

The impression grows upon us that we are in a world which is alien to ()i,f 
values, indifferent to our hopes, and, if puiix)sivc at all, is directed towards 
ends for which we are irrelevant. In short, it is not easy to believe in tlie 
relevance of man*' (p. 99). Hut, after all, "whatever else the universe may 
be, however mysterious in its complexity, ... its most astonishing and 
significant character is that it contains minds which begin to understand 
it, to fonn estimates of it, and . . . are advancing in their knowledge of 
it” (p. 102). Dr. Matthews goes on to show, following here Professor Stout 
that "the progress of scientific knowledge, and indeed all human activity 
of a rational kind prcsupix)ses as a condition the existenc.e of a teleological 
order, . . . 'not only that there are general laws, but that these laws are 
discoverable with increasing adequacy, precision, and certainty.' Hut this 
would be impossible unless 'the course and constitution of nature wore pre- 
adapted to our intelligence' ” (p. 108). Yet "it might turn out that, as 
Hume thought, there was a goo»l case for the existence of Creative Mind, 
but no case for supposing that this Mind was worthy of our trust or reverence 
except perhaps in the sense of its infinite resourcefulness” (p. 112). Hut 
further consideration docs not encourage the suggestion that our judgments 
of truth arc not <jiily distinguishable but wholly separate from our judg- 
ments of value. Dn the contrary, "the more adequately a mind ap])roxi- 
mates to an ideal of the inirc intellect, so much the more coiniiletely 
is it directv'd tfiwards truth as an absolute value and a dominant interest'’ 
(p. ii.j), and "mind, when most completely miml” seetns to "rercn'iiize 
that there are values which j>ossess alisolutc authority” (p. 115). As .Sorlev 
has said, To truth, beauty, and goodness "as well as to nature the mind 
of man is adapted; and this a<laptation can neither be explained nor explained 
away by biological laws” (p. iiS), and, though no doubt "few would be 
content to believe that truth is "unattainable,” W'hilc "many believe that 
they can easily diNpeiise with the conception of absolute value” (p. 115), 
yet "we do not find that most of those who dwell iqKm the n-lativity of 
all mr>ral judgments deny in prac.tice that there is sonic stajiihinl of (liiKliict 
wliich has an alisfjliite claim iqwjii them," "some things which they would 
die rather than do or consent to” (]>. 119). 

Tele<jlogy thus defended, Dr. Matthews passes in Chapter V to c«>nsiiler 
more in detail how' "a teleological universe” may be cunf:eived. " I here is 
no need,” he says, ”to identify the teleological view of the world with an 
absolute ])rc<lesiination. b'or we may siipimse that the end which is bcinj,' 
realized in the wi^rJd princess includes the cJevcbipmenl of freedom.” (p. 
Indeed, "the very far;t tliat we cannot triumpliantly demonstrate the teleo- 
logical order of the whole is a consideration in favour of the religious view 
of the world” (p. 130). bur "the .sense of sin is inscqiarably bound up with 
a teleological view' of the w'orld ... it presupjK>scs a cosmic piirix)se, and 
if we take it to be w'cll foiiiuled and not illusion, it is the revelation in personal 
life of the existence of that juirjxisc . . . no religious philosophy can have 
the aim of showing that the whole course f)£ events and the whole .system 
of the universe, including men Jind their actions, are teleologically ordered. 
In all the higher religions the ])romise of redemption from the world is more 
fundanic" lal than the faith that the world is providentially ordered” (p- M 3 )' 
"!♦ may seem difficult to reconcile the belief that the world is the 
in which divine piirjxxse is realized with the assertion that we need to e 
saved from the world. Hut the apparent contradiction vanishes when w 
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icalize that a part of the divine purpose is the creation of man and that . . . 
man, as he stands, is incomplete, an unfinished creation. To reach his true 
being and to become what, in the cosmic purpose, he is to be, he must be 
taken up into the new life which has appeared in Christ** (p. 143). "To the 
failure of response to creation must be attributed many of the waverings and 
vicissitudes of the course of history." But nevertheless “history has some 
meaning. It discloses a direction. There is something significant going on — 
the progressive creation of man" (p. 152). 

The concluding chapter has the same title as the whole book — ^“The Purpose 
of God.** It opens with an able criticism of Prof. Nicolai Hartmann's account 
of the antinomies which he alfirms to exist between religion and ethics. 
The keynote of Dr. Matthews's own theory is contained in his remark that 
“in the loftiest reaches of development . . . the puq^ose of God finds 
fulfdinent not by completion but by persuasion** (p. 157). From this point 
of view history can be allowed an imjK>rtancc wliich in a philosophy such 
as (for example) liosanquet's cannot concede to it; and, in Dr. Matthews’s 
opinion, “if we attach any ultimate significance to history we shall have 
to choose between some form of the doctrine of recurrence and some form 
of eschatology** (p. 164). But “eschatology docs not . . . represent the 
Kingdom which is the meaning of history as an historical event; what is 
historical is the vanishing of the present order to give place to the revelation 
of the Kingdom** (p. 165). 

It is obvious that for a thinker w'ho regards history in this way theocracy 
must be the goal of our political aspirations, although hitherto attempts at 
it “have been built mxiii a false conception of the nature of the rule of God** 
(p. 168). “The doctrine of Gcxl’s sclf-sutriciency’’ must “be rejected’* (p. 173); 
and we must take seriously the declaration of a New Testament writer that 
“we love I Jim l)ecause He first loved us** (p. 174). (It is perhaps worthy of 
note that, although the lectures reproduced in The Purpose of God were 
delivered on a foundation ilcsignod for the defence of Christianity, no reference 
is made here, where it might have been cxi>ccted, to the Christian doctrine 
of the triune nature of God.) Ihit, while the Kingdom of God, conceived as 
a fellowship of persons, is “a lluwering of the puqH>sivc life which is in the 
world,” it docs not aiford “a completely adequate idea for the explanation of 
the teleological movcinent of created things” (p. 175). The universe is not 
only the ‘vale of soul-making,’ it is not only the home of man . . , the 
tniining ground for his home bcyonil ... it is all these things, but it is 
much more, . . . the work of a sublime Artist who expresses Himself in 
its majesty and its beauty, and its sublimity is j)art of its justification” (p. 177). 

Dr. Matthews is aware that he may l>e charged of having given too little 
attention to the problem of evil (p. vii) ; and ho promises us in the future 
a ^paratc work from his pen upon this ililVu ult subject. He has not, however, 
failed to indicate in the book before us the kind of lines ujx^n which his 
discussion may be expected to proceed. 

. by the w-ay, does Dr. Matthews think (p. 47) that Ciceui was mistaken 
in attributing to Aristotle the famous stiitement of the Argument from 
Design translated by him De Natuta Dconnti, ii, 37? Although it is true 
that Valentin Rose included it in his Aristotle's Pseudepigraphiis, holding 
3 -s he did that all the more "Platonic” passages that have come down to 
^ as Aristotle's (and even Metaph, *l among them) w’ore falsely ascribed 
im, few Aristotelian scholars would now hesitate to regard the dialogue 

1* Philosophy, from which the quotation in Cicero is taken, as really his. 

C. C. J. Webb. 
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Opera hactenus inedUa Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. XIII. Questiones supra libros 
octo Physiconim Aristotelis nunc primum edidit Ferdinand M. 
Delorme, O.F.M. collaborante Robert Steele. (Oxonii: 1935, 
1^. xxxix + 439. Price 30s.) 

This, the thirteenth fasciculus of the edition of Roger Bacon’s works now 
in course of publication by the Clarendon Press, is the seventh and last of 
those containing the academic teaching given at Paris by the Doctor mirahilis 
in the middle of the thirteenth century and preserved to us in the Amiens 
MS. 406. The indefatigable transcriber of what is understood to be a text 
singularly difficult to decipher, Mr. Robert Steele, has prefixed a Latin 
dedication to the British Academy, under whose auspices and with whose 
financial support the great undertaking of which it forms part has been 
carried on. In the French introduction which follows, P. Delorme discusses 
the order of these Paris courses; this on the Physics — there is another on the 
same works already published — ^he holds to be the seventh in chronological 
order of twelve on treatises passing under the name of Aristotle, whereof 
eight are included in the Amiens MS. and have now appeared in the Oxford 
edition, while two referred to in these, as extant or as promised, arc missing— 
unless indeed that on the Be Generatione et Corruplione is to be identified, as 
P. Delorme suspects, with an anonymous work found in a MS. belonging to the 
College of St. Isidore at Rome and attributed by the Quaracchi editors of 
St. Bonaventura to Walter Burley. 

P. Delorme notes that the chief authorities, beside Aristotle, followed by 
Bacon in this course are Avicenna, Averroes, and Boethius: that his language 
is not (as too often elsewhere) aggressive and violent, and that on Averroes 
alone does he animadvert with severity; and that (in the editor’s opinion) 
he does not direct his criticisms against contemporaries, so that these 
quaestiones lend no supjxjrt to P. Mandonnet's theory of a bitter personal 
antagonism between him and St. Albert the Great. On the celebrated c^ucstion 
of the eternity of the world it is observed that liacon believes Averroes to 
have been wrong in ascribing to Aristotle the affirmative view; but in a 
discussion intended to show, against Mandonnet, that he was by no means 
singular in this view, but in agreement with Albert and others, 1 am not sure 
that P. Delorme has sufficiently distinguished between the assertion that 
Aristotle did not himself hold the world to be eternal and the assert iiui that 
the I’hilosopher’s arguments in support of its eternity prove only, as a nicittcr 
of fiict, that it is not the product of natural generation or subject to 
natural corruptiem. 

To be properly qualified as a reviewer of this book one should be more 
familiar with the text and subject matter of Aristotle’s Physics and with 
the medieval commentaries thereon than the present writer can pretend to 
be. But I should like to a.ssociatc myself generally with the reinark.s of 
Professor A. E. Taylor in his notice of Fasciculus XII in Mind (July 1935) o” 
the method adopted in this edition; and to add to them the observation tliat 
the omission of references to the pages of Bekker’s edition of Aristotle’s 
Greek text — ^the presence whereof would greatly conduce to the convenience 
of students — is symptomatic of a failure, characteristic of the editors, to 
apply their minds to questions which involve going behind the Latin versions 
of the Philosopher; a failure which falls to be reckoned among the features 
of the Oxford Roger Bacon suggestive of an unfavourable contrast with 
the masterly edition of Eckhart’s Latin works now appearing under t^ 
editorship of P. Th 6 ry and Dr. Klibansky, a fasciculus of which is reviewed 
elsewhere m this number of Philosophy, 

'i ids same feature may be illustrated in an instance which is perhaps wort \ 
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noticing here. On p. xxxviii of his Introduction, P. Delorme quotes the follow- 
ing words from p. 300 of the following text; mathemalica non habeni posUionem 
fiec locum nisi secundum intellectum ei opinionem secundum aliam iransla- 
iionem, et dicit in fine quarti Physicorum, He then tells us that “after long 
reflection" he has come to the surprising conclusion that secundum aliam 
iranslationem here means, not (as one would expect) "according to another 
translation” from the Greek, but secundum motum imaginarium. It is perhaps 
because P. Delorme has not observed that Bacon has made a slip in saying 
in fine quarti Physicorum, and that the reference is to the first chapter of 
phys, iv (208 b. 23-^5), that he has resorted to this strange hypothesis. For 
in the Junta edition of Averroes' Commentary the words arc rendered, 
according to William of Moerbeke's version, ut solum intelligatur ipsorum 
positio, but according to the Latin translation from the Arabic, sed situs 
eorum est opinabilis tantum, P. Delorme himself remarks that Bacon must 
have known this latter translation, and surely this difference of rendering 
sufficiently explains secundum aliam translationem without resort to so 
desperate an expedient as he has thought it necessary to suggest. But the 
interest of this passage does not end here. For, as may be learned from the 
Provost of Oriel's note in his recent edition of the Physics (p. 564.), the Greek 
text in this place exhibits a remarkable variation. Most MSS. read iaatF. ^6vov 
a^Ttbv voFlaOm r^v Oiaiv, while Simplicius, who mentions this reading as 
an emendation of Alexander's, has to fidvov XeydfiEva hid, Oeaiv, to which 
modern editors have returned. It certainly looks as if the former of these 
two readings lay behind the Latin of William of Moerbeke, the latter behind 
that of the Arabic on which the other Latin version was based. 

I add some suggested emendations which have occurred to me in the course 
of my reading. P. 29. 35 quod, Ad\, Quod ad. 30. 29 dele {particulari ^ : 34. 
29» 30 distancia ilia [que] est prima l 35. 35 natura substantialis precedens 1. 
nature (naturae) substantialis precedentis: 47. 8 signetur 1. signet: 61. ii 
privatio potest esse forme: hujus 1. privatio forme potest esse hujus: 62 1. i 
utra 1. uiraque: O4. 32 immo moriundo 1. immorando: 65. 28 1. sicut et [o] prima: 
67. 13 minores 1. motores: 77. 19 pt>st forme oin. et: 77. 32 post materia add. 
[et] 82.3 om. non: 82. 26 quia 1. que (quae): 89. 14 < >1. [y^deAnima] (see 

Ar. de Anima iii. 9, 432 b. 15 seqq.) : 93. 2 ubi 1. nec (MS. nisi) : 93. 16 fit 1. sit: 
99. 26 corporum I. corporeorttm: 105. 33 0111. est principium : 108. 1. 1 constringuit 
1. constringit: 118. 33 post quod add. [won]: 120. 36 om. cause 125. ii dead 
perhaps 1. decani (in the astrological sense): 128.9 (the editors' unfamiliarity 
with Aristotle is peculiarly illustrated by their punctuation and emendation of 
this sentence) sicut [formam] rel efficientem solum, sicut aliquando: here the 
name of some philosopher or philosophers should be supplied after the first 
sicut, and that of another or others is concealed under aliquando: 133. 33 
divinum cannot be right here; the persons of the Trinity are not at all in 
question (if they were, Bacon would l^e committing himself to a gravely 
heretical position); perhaps individuum may be the right rccading: 133. 33 
accidunt 1. accidant: 138. 28 utrius 1. utriusque: 143. 24, 25 et in partes esscntiales 
ctintegrales esset tunc divisibile; 1. et in partes essentiales et integrates; esset tunc 
divisible [omne compositum in partes hujusmodi]: 157. 37 in quantum citate 
1. *n quantitate (v. infra, p. 158. 22): 159. ii infinitum 1. finitum (cf. infra 
^59. 18); 161. II licet 1. scilicet: 162. 25, 29 magis 1. majus: 179. 9 aque forte: 
^nde quod 1. aque; unde forte quod: 228. 23 ante materia add. aque: 229. 33 
^uwdinatione \, ordinationc: 234. 21 objectionum 1. (as in MS.) objectoium: 

• 15 Athenis 1. a Thebis (v. Phys. iii. 3, 202 6. 13) : 309 8 est variata secundum 
“wrntm corrupta 1. variata secundum numerum est corrupta: 371. 35 aliud 1. 
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There is appended to this fasdcuius a list of notes and emendations which 
contains a certain number of references to the authors used by Bacon; but 
many to Aristotle might have been added with advantage, especially as 
Bacon’s own references (at any rate as given in the Amiens MS.) are not 
infrequently incorrect; the quotation from de Ortu Scientiarum (presumably 
Kilwardby’s) on 72. 8 has not been traced; Boethius de Musica i. 2 should 
have been noted as the source of 99. 9: and where the Articuli quoted on 
124. 28 (the inserted de here is superfluous) is assigned to Nicholas of Amiens 
it should have been added for the convenience of students that in Migne’s 
Patrologia, the volume and column of which are given, this treatise is printed 
not as Nicholas's but as the work of Alan of Lille. 

C. C. J. Webb. 


Language, Truth and Logic. By A. J. Ayer. (London: V. Gollancz, Ltd. 1936. 

I^. 254. Price 9s.) 

This essay is of special interest as the only systematic presentation by an 
English writer of a type of philosophy which has a great and a growinf,' 
influence. The principle of this “logical positivism” is that no statement is 
significant unless it is conclusively verifiable by sense-experience. Mr. Ayer 
recognizes that if we accept this principle we shall be driven to find all state- 
ments meaningless except those which describe our own present sense- 
experiences. For no statement of science or of everyday life, nor any assertion 
about our own past experiences can be conclusively verified. He therefore 
adopts a modified form of the principle, namely, that no statement is signifi- 
cant unless some sense-experience or other would make it probalile or im- 
probable (or more accurately “would be relevant to the determination of its 
truth, or falsehood”). 

The logical positivist has a second task. He attempts not only to mainhiin 
that significant statements must be verifiable by sense-expei ience but also 
to reduce them to statements about sense-experience, 'fhis is the function of 
analysis. It seems doubtful whether Mr. Ayer (with his weakened version of 
‘verification’) should commit himself to the second task. The rigorous logical 
positivist must maintain that the pniposition “Jones feels fiightened” is 
meaningless because it cannot be conclusively verified, but Mr. A\ er, observing 
the movements of Jones’s limbs, can regard these observations as contributing 
to the probability that Jones is frightened. Yet this very' dictiiiction between 
the evidence (sense-experience) and the probable conclusion should make it 
illegitimate to reduce the latter to the fonner as analysis must, and as Air. 
Ayer does when he says (p. 206) that we define the experiences of others in 
terms of their behaviour. The other piece of analysis referred to is that of 
propositions about physical objects into propositions about .sense-contents, an 
analysis which is familiar to us in phcnomenalistic theories of perception. 
We may note in passing, however, that like other phciioinenalists he has to 
call to his aid in making his analysis “jx)ssiblc .sense-contents” (and even in 
one place a “possible scries” of sense-contents). It is dciubtful whether possible 
sense-contents, or even hyprithctical facts which elsewhere appear as alterna- 
tive constituents for the analysis, arc legitimate inhabitants of a positivist 
system. 

The real interest of the system for the ordinary reader will probably lie m 
its negative side. There are many statements which cannot be verified by 
sense experience. They fall into three classes, those expressing religious, 
moral, or aesthetic experience; those expressing theological or metfiphy'^i^ 
doctrine, and those expressing a priori truth. Mr. Ayer maintains that e 
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first class is made up of expletives, the second of nonsense, and the third of 
tautologies. The expletive theory holds that when I say **that is right'* or 
*'this is beautiful,*' I am certainly not describing objects or situations; 1 am 
merely giving vent to my own feelings. I am not even describing them, so 
that what I say cannot be true or false any more than an oath or other loud 
cry. This position, though it is more accurate and thorough than ordinary 
subjective theories, has nothing more to be said for or against it than has 
been said often enough by the subjectivists and their opponents. 

It is therefore in his critique of metaphysics and a priori knowledge that 
special interest in Mr. Ayer's method will lie. Statements about God and the 
soul, statements expressive of monism, pluralism, realism, or idealism, all 
these arc nonsense since no sense-experience can contribute to their verih- 
cation. Now it is true that there is at present a general distrust of these 
sweeping dogmas and a growing suspicion of metaphysics as a special study 
independent of logic and science and yielding its own valid results. There 
is also a recognition that Idealism and Realism are terms covering a number 
of rather heterogeneous doctrines many of w»hich arc not metaphysical 
doctrines at all. To the elucidation of this complexity Mr. Ayer’s book makes 
many welcome contributions, and in the main his attack on metaphysics as 
an independent tyi)e of thinking with its own methods and its own results is 
successful. Yet this solution of all the debates of theology and metaphysics 
by the discovery that both sides have been talking nonsense seems to require 
more support thcan it receives from the mere statement of the positivist 
dogma. It may indeed be difficult to analyse the statement that God c.sists 
or impossible to prove that the soul is immortal, yet if a principle requires 
us to maintain that proof and analysis arc not needed because both state- 
ments arc nonsense, we sliJill say, "So much the worse for the principle." 

In considering a priori truth, ^Ir. Ayer holds as other positivists do that 
the necessity of such truths is due to their being tautologies. 'Sow "a tauto- 
logy” should mean a statement in which two equi\alent sets of words arc 
found, find therefore one which gives new” truth concerning only the x».'ords 
themselves. Yet in other positivists (in \Vittgcnstcin, for instance) it usually 
appcfirs that tautology is not being used in its ordinary sense and that when 
they say that mathematical propositions are tautologies, they arc only saying 
that mathematics is analytic or denying that it gives new knowledge of fact 
or rests on any sort of intuition. Hut Mr. Ayer is here, a.s elsewhere, clear and 
consistent; he means what he says. For we arc told more than once that 
"a priori projx)sitions tell us nothing except al>out our use of language." 
They "record our determination to use symbols in a certain fashion." They 
"call attention to linguistic usagc.s." And it is tnic that the inference "If A 
equals B then B equals A" is not established by sense-observation; yet it is 
surely clear that it does not record a determination to use the word "equal" 
in a certain way. It asserts that equality is a reci]uocal relatitm, by w hatever 
symbol you represent it. "If A is to the right of H and B is to the right of C, 
then A is to the right of C." Here again the truth concenis the relation and 
not the symbol. For suppose I were devising a new language such as Basic 
or Ksperanto, I might then observe the ambiguity in b'nglish between the 
spatial and the ethical senses of "right” and coin the w'ord "doxtrar’ for the 
former. But this determination concerning language could have lu'thing to 
do with the recognition that this relation which I now call "dextral" is a 
transitive relation. In the very pages where Mr. Ayer expounds his view he 
^cepts Russell's reduction of all a priori inference to apprehension of the 
ormal relationships of classes. Yet surely these relationships are independent 
0 and unaffected J>y the symbols we may choose to use for "all" and "or" 
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and **not’* and “class.’* It is true that Mr. Ayer sometimes says that a priori 
propositions reveal not merely linguistic usage but also “the implications of 
this usage.” But I hope the examples given above make it clear that the 
implications have nothing to do with the language and its usage. They are 
implications of the formal relationships represented. The positivist theory 
seems like the verbal magic of savages or as if one should maintain that what 
happens to a man who lies down in front of a train is due to the fact that he 
calls it a “train.” 

These three negative sections of Mr. Ayer’s book would no doubt he 
claimed to stand on their own evidence. The expletive theory of morals or 
the nonsense theory of theology would be defended by recognition of the 
failure of their rivals and their own success. Yet the feeling is strong upon 
the reader and indeed frequently expressed by the author that he must say 
what he docs about ethics and metaphysics and mathematics because of his 
initial dogma that “significant” means verifiable. It is this thoroughgoing 
consistency which gives its main attractiveness to the essay and for which 
even the most violent dissentient may welcome it. But this welcome would 
not satisfy Mr. Ayer, for it would reduce his work, on his own theory, to a 
collection of tautologies whose repeated refrain is itself the tautology that 
“significant” means verifiable, and the book would be then no more than a 
record of its author’s determination to use the English word “significant” in 
a certain way, along with the implications of that determination. The dis- 
sentient, however, could stick to his more polite view that it is the effective 
and vigorous working out of a philosophical theory which has much inci- 
dental success in clarifying the issues and which was well worth undertaking 
with such spirit and <acutencss. 

J. D. Maubott. 


Aristotle's Physics, A revised text, with introduction and commentary, by 

W. D. Ross, Provost of Oriel College. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

London: Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xii + 750. Price 36s. net.) 

As Hegel remarks in the introduction to his Naiurphilosopkie, there is 
more of the philosophy of nature than physics in the Physics of Aristotle, 
and at a time when distinguished ph3rsicists arc reviving interest in the 
concept of nature and in the philosophical study of the field of science, it is 
not surprising that philosophic attention should be focused once more on 
the De Physico Auditu. Last year saw the conclusion of the useful rx)cb 
Library edition by Professor Cornford and the late Dr. Wickstced, aiul the 
reissue in Germany of Prantl’s translation, first published in 1854 : and this 
year has now given us what the Oxford Press Bulletin docs not hesitate to 
call “the standard edition” by the Provost of Oriel. 'Standard' it must 
undoubtedly be in the sense that upon it any future study of the Physics 
must be based. A work of this kind a reviewer studies for his instruction, 
and any criticisms that he advances must be hesitating and diffident: for 
Mr. Ross has no equal in the field of Aristotelian philology, and this voliiine 
exhibits once more to the full his encyclopaedic knowledge of the Aristotelian 
corpus and his acute insight, the fruit of solid learning, into the meaning of 
even the most obscure of Aristotle’s sentences; and it goes almost without 
saying that the commentary in this volume, as in the edition of the A/Wfl- 
physics, is the work of a master of lucid and concise exposition. 

The text has been established after the recollation of some MSS. and the 
collation of Vindobonen.sis 100, which had not previously l>een collated or 
the Physics ; and there will be few who will not rest content to take Mr. I oss 
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for their guide both in the text itself and in the two sections of his introduc- 
tion on the "structure” and the "text of the Physics.** His apparatus cviticus 
is comprehensive and in the notes his reasons in support of the reading that 
he adopts arc clearly stated and generally carry conviction. Some of Professor 
Comford's prima facie plausible emendations in his second volume (e.g. at 
230’* 18) are rejected without mention, but Mr. Ross’s edition had probably 
reached the proof stage before that volume was published. 

To the understanding of Aristotle's argument in detail, Mr. Ross contributes 
in addition to his comprehensive commentary a careful and illuminating 
analysis of the whole argument, occupying 120 pages, printed continuously, 
and not, as in the edition of the Metaphysics, interspersed through the com- 
mentary, prefixed to the several chapters. The elucidation of the Physics 
sentence by sentence, however, can be but the necessary prelude to the 
exposition of the meaning of the work as a whole ; and it is here that Mr. Ross's 
edition perhaps begins to be a little disappointing. To quote from his introduc- 
tion (p. 42)'. "Most inquirers about nature. Aristotle remarks . . . merely try 
to trace the sequence of events"; in this edition of the Physics, "the sequence 
of events” is traced for us with a masterly hand, but here, as in the edition 
of the Metaphysics, Mr. Ross says that he has refrained from writing at 
greater length in his introduction on the philosophical significance of the 
seipicnce of Aristotle's doctrines on the ground that his book was long enough 
already, and that he could not impose further on the ^xitienccof his readers. 
His readers, however, arc likely to regret his decision, for the interest of 
most of them seems likely to lie above all precisely in w'hat he has refrained 
from giving them. 

He devotes eighty pages in his introduction to "Aristotle's Natural 
Philosophy”; most of these pages report "the sequence of events”; when 
they do more, they become perplexing. For instance, readers will turn eagerly 
to the section on the raracloxes of Zeno; but whether what they find there 
will satisfy them perhaps admits of doubt. Zeno has not been answ'ered, Mr. 
koss holds, by either .Aristotle or modem mathematicians; but he does not 
explicitly deal, although he mentions the various statements of Aristotle on 
which it is based, with Hegel's interpretation of Aristotle's argument, which 
does seem to provide an answer difiiciilt for Zeno to meet. His bibliography 
of the paradoxes t?xtcnds for two printofi pages, but it docs not include Hegel’s 
name, nor is there any hint that it w'as from his study of Hegel’s logic that 
Noel, who is mentioned, drew' his inspiration on the subject. 

Air. Ross ])oints out that two of the paradoxes are based on the assumption 
of infinite divisibility (motion as continuous), and two on the assumption of 
divisibility into a finite number of indivisibles (motion as discrete) (p. 84). 
Ari.stotle, Mr. Ross says, "argues convincingly that every continuum must 
be infinitely divisible” (j). 70), and yet "equally firmly asserts and argues for 
the existence of indivisible nows" (p. 71). If these statements arc put together, 
IS Aristotle's an.sw'cr to Zeno’s paradoxes not in effect similar to Hegel's 
an.SAvcr to Kant's antinomies, namely, that the continuous and the discrete 
iire the oi)ix)sitc inseparable moments of which motion is the concrete unity 
iunl that if one is severed from the other by the analysis of motion into its 
constituents, paradoxes and antinomies must result? (A similar argument 
surely lies at the back of Physics, I, 5.) Mr. Ross may find the doctrine of 
be real as a synthesis of opposites unpalatable, but not to expound it as 
fo Zeno in Physics, VI, 9 is to do less than justice to Aristotle, 
lention may perhaps be made of one or two other places where philo- 
^Phical, as distinct from philological annotation, might have been supplc- 
ented: (i) Mr. Ross seems to Ik; clear (pp. 41, 524-5) that in Aristotle’s view 
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there is no real contingency in nature. Does this take sufficient account of 
his sometimes holding that the possibility of puipose necessarily implies a 
real indeterminateness in things (e.g. De Ini. 30 fF.}? (ii) Is 185^ 2-3 
(aveXdvra rdc dpx^€) not a reference to Rep. 333^ (rdc dTroOiaei^ dvofpoCfcra), 
and when the Greek commentators refer to 'dialectic' in notes on the passage 
(Ross, p. 461), may it not be Plato's dialectic that they have in mind? 
(iii) 237** 13-22 might have been used by I^fessor Collingwood as Aristotelian 
support for his doctrine that "the lower end of the scale of forms lies at 
unity" (Method, pp. 81 if.); but in affiliations between Aristotle's doctrines 
and contemporary thought Mr. Ross docs not seem to be much interested, 
or he might have suggested that it is not Aristotle alone who fails to "see the 
difficulty of supposing a finite material universe with nothing whatever, not 
even space, beyond it" (p. 53). 

T. M. Knox. 


Descartes: An Examination of Senne Features of his Metaphysics and Method, 
Hy W. A. Merrylees, M.A., Ji.Litt. (Melbourne University lYcss, 
in association with the Oxford University I'rcss. 1934. Pp. xxviii 330. 
Price I2S. 6d.) 

Mr. Merrylees' work does not pretend to be a general exposition of 
Cartesicinism. Its Preface tells us that the autlior limited himself to dealing 
with those questions to which he believed he could make a useful contri- 
bution and that his main object was to return their true answers. 'I'he conse- 
quences of this self-imposed restriction are in no respect unfortunate. Mr. 
Merrylees has dealt with what most attracts him. liy restricting his field he 
could explore the subjects he selected more fully and had sufficient si)acc at 
his disposal to examine systematically positions which, as formulate(l in the 
text, seemed to him ambiguous or obscure. He has produced a most stimu- 
lating and useful Ixjok. For jicrhaps wliat is most rec^uired of present philo- 
sophical scholarship is expertly judicious anil thorough interpretation of 
certain complicated and often less obvious themes which have predeterniincd 
characteristic features in a great thinker’s idtiniate ]K>sition. Mr. .Meriylecs 
has helped towards this end, though in his Ixjok unity of theme is less ap])areiii 
than diversity of subjects. Yet the questions selected are undoubtedly major 
ones, and the author guides us, though soinelimes by very labyrintliiiie paths, 
through at least the central plateau of Cartesian metaphysics ami methodology. 
Ills discussions arc uniformly thonmgh cind often acute, yet 1 must confc.ss 
inability to see eye to eye with him on a number of his interjuetations of 
Descartes' meaning and on a number of the answers he regards as the true 
ones. 

The matters of which Mr. Merrylees attempts to determine the sense and 
the soundne.ss arc: Doubt and Certainty, the inter])rctation of the Cugiio, the 
epistemological significance and metaphysical value of the proofs of Cods 
existence. Ideas, Judgment, and the Method. And of the ten chapters on 
these subjects, the five treating of the third, fourth, and Jiftli seem the most 
valuable. The last two chapters on the Method have somewhat the air of 
an appendix, for the topics there examined sire brought into little close or 
clear connection with the doctrines about ideas and judgment or with the 
more metaphysical part. In tliis, no doubt, Mr. Merrylees but continues a 
tradition. But it is surely one that calls for correction, anil the reader mig » 
reasonably have expected him to have established the connection in some 
detail since Mr. Merrylees is not one who thinks Descartes' method to be a 
method of science only and not one of metaphysics. Perhaps the reason 0 
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the omission is partly to be found in Mr. Merrylees* decision that the doctrine 
of simple natures (a central one in the Regular) is “valueless." The only 
ground I can find for this is that various simple natures are 'simple* in very 
different senses and the only sense of simplicity which covers them all is a 
superficial one. Mr. Merrylees* treatment of these unduly neglected entities, 
though full and interesting, is not very satisfying, and one wonders whether 
he has clearly seen to what his admission of the universal applicability of the 
method commits him. Ample and interesting, too, are the discussions of 
intuition and deduction (Ch. IX), though they are somewhat clouded in 
consequence of a troublesome and dubious distinction drawn between four 
kinds of doubt in Ch. I. There he first distinguishes “psychological doubt" 
(which we feel or experience) from “logical doubt" which is differentiated 
from the former by the fact that “we perceive a ground is required," or that 
“there are certain reasons for regarding the matter as doubtful." Both are 
next distinguished from “subjective" and “objective" doubt and certitude. 
The course and fortunes of Descartes* methodical doubt are explored by the 
aid of these four distinctions, but 1 find the issue confusingly involved, and 
their baneful effects are to be descried later in the book, particularly in 
Ch. II on the Cogito. Of the former antithesis I suggest that though there is 
a valid and important distinction to be made, Mr. Merrylees* “logical doubt" 
(as formulated above! misrepresents Descartes and misses his point. Descartes 
does not regard arithmetical truths as “doubtful'* in the sense suggested. 
Though not doubtful they are nevertheless such that a doubter could 
doubt them without thereby contradicting himself. That the author 
has misrepresented Descartes is clear from the fact that a proiy)sition 
which we have no reason to doubt (exempt from “logical doubt"), and 
which is not dubious (exempt from “psychological doubt"), Descartes, none 
the less, requires to be .submitted to his methodical doubt. That is, such 
proposition is to be supposed false, though not asserted or believed false, in 
order to show, if ])ossible, that it is neces.sarily true. And Mr. Merrylees* 
second distinction tends to confuse and seems to serve little purpose. His 
“objective” certainly consists in "subjective" certainty being justified or 
valid, from which 1 infer that “subjective" certainty is the same as un- 
justified “psychological** certainty. So far as I can see, the second distinction 
is designeil to facilitate the discu.ssion of a problem which might be put: 
How can we be certain that the certainty by which we think we are justified 
(and therefore possessed of “objective** certainty) is itself a "logical" and not 
merely a “psychological” certainty? (I su.spcct there may be no real problem 
indicated here, or, if there is, that we never could come by a certainty of the 
kind sought.) In Ch. 11 Mr. Merrylees treats at length the consequences of a 
dilemma which he believes to confront Descartes. But the “dilemma” arises 
from Mr. Merrylees erroneously supposing that Descartes can be certain of 
the Cogito only because he has the prior certainty that whatever is clear and 
distinct must be true (pp. 13, 16). But surely Desciirtes would maintain that 
until we are assured of the Cogito (indeixindently of the criterion) we have 
no criterion — the most we could have wouUl be the surmise or hypothesis 
perhaps clearness and distinctness is a mark of truth. Dcsciirtcs is further 
uitcrpreted as inferring (though non-syllogistically) his existence from a 
sUte of thinking. Two illicit suptx)sition$ seem to be responsible for this, 
(i) that what can be defended by inference or argument cannot have been 
discovered except by inference; and (ii) that we cannot intuit or perceive the 
implication of one character by another (l)Oth characters being present to 
mtuition), but can only infer one character (not intuited) from another 
character (intuited) which implies it. These errors lead Mr. Menylecs in Ch. Ill 
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to ask the very strange question; “Does the Cogito prove that I actually do 
think V* and to deny that the Cogito “first takes us to existence." Surely the 
Cogito neither proves nor is intended to prove anything, and his attempt to 
settle whether the Cogito “establishes" this and that is presumably due to 
his supposing (as title of Ch. Ill suggests) that the Cogito is a premise or a 
principle of inference. 

The chapters on God's existence (IV~VI) and on Ideas (VII) are the best 
in the book. In Ch. VII he extracts and generalizes from various passages 
eight possible meanings of Idea in Descartes. These are then shown to be 
variants of four ultimately distinct conceptions, of which two are rejected, 
and the one retained as being the least inconsistent with all Descartes' 
utterances is that of “an intermediary mental object which represents a real 
object by somehow repeating its character." Point is given to the last clause 
by an iclaircisseimni on representation, and there follows a very good discussion 
on the causality of ideas and helpful analyses of Descartes* use of 'know* 
and 'think.' The refutation of Descartes* theory of judgment on the ground 
that all perceiving is judging, whether convincing or no, is certainly stimu- 
lating. 1 cannot, however, even hope to do justice within my very limited 
space to a book in which each topic is so thoroughly hammered out and the 
discussions are so close and detailed. That I have dwelt more on my disagree- 
ments with the author than on the excellences of his book is not incompatible 
with my sincere admiration of it. Every student of Descartes should con- 
sider it attentively. 

S. V. Kkisling. 


Possibility. Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Union of the University 
of California, 1933. (Berkeley, California: University of California 
IVess. 1934. London: Cambridge University I^css. 1935. V'ul. 17. 
Pp. 224. Price los.) 

The Philosophical Union of the University of California arc adepts at 
choosing important problems of contemporary interest as the topic for their 
annual philosophical lectures. The members of the Union must have a pleasant 
time, interchanging their views and developing them by mutual discussion. 
The results nearly always make interesting residing for those less plca.santly 
situated. The lectures published in the volume now being reviewed were 
delivered in 1933 and published in 1934; it .seems tri have taken .some time 
for the volume to reach this side of the Atlantic. The topic— 
is an extremely difficult one. Very different answers have been given to the 
question, "What is Possibility?" TTie sort of answer one is likely to find 
acceptable will be determined by one's philosophical outlook. Some would 
consider the question to be improperly formulated. The present reviewer 
belongs to the latter class, and can hardly hope to avoid undue bias in 
reviewing the various theories propounded in these lectures. 

The word “possible" occurs in many different u.sagcs; it seems often 
to be assumed that there must be some central notion present in each 
occasion of its diverse u.se. It is doubtful whether there is. At the outset 
it is important to determine whether “possible" is being used in oppo- 
sition to “impossible" or to “actual" or to “improbable," or in some other 
way. Many of the contributors to this volume have seen the importance 
of distinguishing the.se different usages, but some of them seem to suppo^ 
that, when this has been done, questions of the same form can be asked wi 
regard to what is being said in the case of each of these different oppositions. 
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Xhis is surely a mistake. It inevitably leads to the supposition that possibility 
is a species of something, or to hypostatization in some form or other. The 
question of the relation of the actual to the possible gives some of the con- 
tributors a good deal of trouble. Prof. Pepper (in “A Contexualistic Theory 
of Possibility”) asserts that "the actual is in greater opposition to the possible 
than is the impossible. Or, to state the matter the other way round, there is 
a set of connotations such that the impossible is more possible than the 
actual. For, according to that set of connotations, the actual is not even 
possible; it is. The actual is neither possible nor impossible. It is not in any 
way hypothetical; it is categorical. It is” (p. 179). If by this is meant that 
it is equally senseless to say "the actual is possible" as to say "the actual 
is impossible," then it would seem that it is as senseless to say "the impossible 
is more possible than the actual." Prof. Pepper, however, does not find it 
nonsensical; he finds only a "tangle of paradoxes." He proposes to straighten 
out the paradoxes by substituting "specifiables" for “possibilities.” There 
is a hierarchy of specifiables, of which the lowest level is the actual; all other 
levels are possibilities. In every level except the highest and the lowest is 
a field of possibilities, specified by definite conditions, and a "complementary 
field of impossibilities inconsistent with the conditions." The highest level, 
the apeiron, has no conditions; hence, in it there are no impossibilities. In 
the lowest level there are no possibilities since "the actual has nothing but 
conditions." It is difficult to see the force of this antithesis and to understand 
what is meant by "the apeiron." Prof. Pepper's recipe for understanding 
it is as follows: "We first imagine some set of conditions and then imagine 
the.se conditions and any other conditions negated. We imagine the apeiron, 
in other words, only by conceiving an opx)ositc and then hypothecating the 
negation of that opposite. It differs from nothing simply by l^ing absolutely 
anything" (p. 180). It is not easy to see wherein this ffifierence consists. Prof. 
Pepper does not afford any help in this difficulty, but passes at once to an 
account of actuality in terms of time, and to a discussion of past and future. 
In this discussion he seems to me to confuse possibility with uncertainty. 

Prof. Lowenberg is perhaps also a contextualist, though not of the same 
type as Prof. Pepper. In his lecture ("Possibility and Context") the influence 
of Leibniz is apparent, especially in those respects in which I^of. Lowenberg 
would most strongly dissent from Leibniz’s statements. He rejects the view 
that the possible is prior to the actual only to replace it by the equally 
unintelligible view that the possible is the coactual. "Because sugar is capable 
of being dissolved," he says, "I regard its solubility as coactual wdth its 
solidity. But the capacity of sugar to be dissolved foreshadows an eventual 
state competing with its actual solid state. The coactual, being the rival of 
the actual, may become the actual, and when it does, an alternative has 
triumphed and taken possession of the field" (p. 94). However complicated 
the situation, "the status of the possible remains the same." Finally, "the 
possible is but the actual in embryo l>dng in the womb of a context" (p. 104). 
This metaphor (if it be meant as a metaphor) does not make the view taken 
at all clear. It is odd to think of the possible as a rival of the actual, or as 
^ embryo lying in a womb, though no doubt such language is suggested by 
Leibniz’s treatment. But Prof. Lowenberg himself cautions us not to hypo- 
sta,tize possibility. "Possibility," he says, "is a substantive in form but an 
adjective in intention" (p. 83). Difficulties arise once we allow ourselves to 
frame the question — ^"What is the ontological status of Possibility?" I*rof. 
G- P. Adams seems to be aware of these difficulties. He distinguishes between 
the actual," "the trans-actual," and "the hyper-actual.” The trans-actual 
>8 the realm of possible experience. The distinction between actual and possible 
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(in this sense) is said to be dependent "upon us, upon the position we chance 
to occupy, the direction of our attention, our powers of observation, and the 
like." Somewhat surprisingly Prof. Adams calls this an “epistemic" distinction. 
The h3^r-actual is altogether different, and differs constitutively from the 
distinction between the actual and the trans-actual. The latter are called 
"continuous possibilities," the former are "transcendent possibilities." But 
we must not take these transcendent x)ossibilities to be subsistents "tran- 
scending all that exists." Prof. Adams wishes "to avoid the Scylla of such 
a realm . . . and the Charybdis of a view which finds nowhere a legitimate 
place for objective possibilities" (p. 9). But the title of his lecture, namely, 
"What makes Possibility Possible?", tends to throw him into the arms of 
Scylla. If he were to avoid this kind of question, he might be able to secure 
what he calls "objective and constitutive possibilities," by discovering that 
there are no species of possibilities. 

Prof. V. F. Lenzen (in "A Positivistic Theory of Possibility") says that 
"in a positivistic interpretation [of science] we must not rai.se the question 
of the ontological status of possibilities while they are merely possibilities" 
(p. 75). But he also suggests that there is "a more ultimate question of the 
ontological status or ground of possibility” (p. 67), which is not the topic 
of his lecture. This suggestion is unfortunate, and accords ill with his posi- 
tivistic treatment of possibility as relative to "a realm of discourse." His 
definition, "A possible entity is one the nature of which is in conformity 
with the conditions of laws governing that type of entity," indicates what 
I should call a "legal" view of possibility. But the "ontological vocabulary" 
dominates his discussion. I believe that his theory could be so reformulated 
as to be freed from this defect. 

Prof. P. Marhenke (in "Possibility and Significance") accepts a "legal" 
view of possibility, based upon the doctrine of types. His lecture is, in my 
opinion, the most interesting and the most impcjrtant of thc.se contributions 
to the topic under discus.sion. It docs not admit of detailed discussion in the 
space at my disposal, and it cannot be siimniarized to advantage. It nuK<t 
suffice to say that Prof. Marhenke considers that "A is po.ssible" and "A is 
impossible” must be interpreted in terms of significance, that there are 
different levels of significance, and that "the relation of the possible and 
impossible to the significant is the same at each level of sigiiificaiu c." To 
determine what is possible is to determine the conditions of significjinco. 
This is by no means always ca.sy, but it is at least a problem capable of being 
precisely stated. One of the difficulties of determining the conditions of 
significance is amusingly illustrated in the requirement that we sliould be 
enabled "to relegate to the class of the nonsensical the sentences of James 
Joyce and Gertrude Stein (.some of them, at any rate), while leaving sig- 
nificant the .sentences of less advanced authors (p. 159). 

Prof. D. S. Mackay (in "The Limits of Po.ssibility") provides an interesting 
discussion of the distinction between the conceivable and the possible, and 
he stresses the importance of considering "the several senses in which a p(»si- 
bility may be affirmed or denied" (p. 147). Mr. E. W. Strong (in "The Po.ssiblc 
and the Actual") ranges over a variety of topics. His lectures show how 
difficult it is to avoid elaborating platitudes iastcad of clearing up diflicultics. 
Prof. W. Savery (in "Possibility and Pluralism") takes up the problem from 
the point of view of Concatenism. This is the view that "the universe is a 
chain of beings or individuals. There is overlapping of the links but 
no inclusive being" (p. 219). His discussion is somewhat too disconnects 
to be d^ar to a reader unfamiliar with his views. Prof. R. W. Church (m 
"Possibility and Identity") makes an attempt to settle "the status of the 
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possible’* 1^ xegaxding the predicate ’’possible” as meaning what is meant 
l)y ''qualities and relations being intrinsically individuated and self-identical 
and therefore repeatable” (p. 28). 

Anyone who attempts to read these lectures steadily through, one after 
the other, is likely to suffer from mental indigestion. Nevertheless, the volume 
is well worth reading, especially in small doses. It raises many interesting 
questions in a way which should stimulate the reader to ask himself further 
questions. Much that is said suggests that it would be desirable to attempt 
to analyse the syntax of sentences in which the word “possible” (and its 
variants) occur. It is to be hoped that Prof. Marhenke may some time or 
other devote a whole volume to this problem of analysis. 

L. Susan Stebbing. 


God and Creation. Three Interpretations of the Universe. By John Olaf Boodin, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of California at Los Angeles. 
(New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1934. 519. 

Price I2S. 6d.) 

Professor I^odin “came out,” so to speak, as a philosopher with a Dis- 
sertation on Time in 1889, and he has, to use his own words, “fought for real 
time” ever since. 

In the present book he gathers up the fruits of his long and patient studies 
into the philosophies of the past and present, from this point of view. 

DilTercnt philosophies represent different interpretations of the universe, 
and from the point of view of their attitudes to the time process these inter- 
pretations fall into three well-defined groups, which Professor Boodin brings 
under the heads of preformation, emergence, and creation. 

The basis of the doctrine of preformation can lx? expressed in the fragment 
of Anaxagoras that “nothing comes into being or passes away, but there is 
mingling and separation of things that are,” or more picturesquely in a 
statement of lloracleitus, that “time is a child playing draughts.” Time, 
that is, makes nothing new, it only shifts the pieces. 

In Part I this preformation doctrine is followed out in its main repre- 
sentatives from ancient to motlern times. 

As against this view, the dcx'trinc of emergence insists that in the process 
of time something new arises which was in no sense present before, so that 
there is not merely a shifting of pieces whose natures arc uninfluenced by the 
shifting, but a process of genuine grow’tli. 

The word emergence is, as the author insists, not the happiest one to describe 
this process. A duck emerges from the water into which it has dived in ])nrsuit 
of food. Emergence in tliis sense would involve prefonnntion. The word 
Professor Boodin prefers is epigenesis. The motion emphasized in this word is 
that of time’s passage, and of the entrance of novelty ujxui the scene. Pnifessor 
Boodin regards it as fundamental to the notion of epigenesis that it should 
not include the notion of guidance or control, either within the process itself 
or from without. If to the notion of the entrance of novelty we add the notiim 
that there is some “actuality” controlling and animating the course of histor>', 
we get a third notion, that of creation. 

The division then of W'orld views into three can be expre.ssed by the two 
dichotomies: What comes in time is either not new (i) or it is new. If it is ncA’, 
Its arising is cither not controlled by something existing (2) or it is controlled by 
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something existing (3). On (i) we have preformation, on (2) epigenesis, on 
(3) creation. 

It will be obvious on reflection that the notion of creation so deflneil is a 
very wide one including a number of alternatives ranging from the supix)siti()ii 
that the creative control is carried out under the guidance of a plan coni- 
pletely formed from the start by a being completely actual from the start, to 
the supposition that the control comes from within beings themselves in 
process of epigenesis, this control being slight and unconscious at first, gradu- 
ally becoming more influential and in some beings at least gradually arisin^f 
into consciousness. Historically it is only the former type that counts; and 
Professor Boodin shows, in his journey from Plato through Aristotle anti 
Plotinus to the great thinkers of the Christian Church, what variations arc 
possible within this type of view. 

The hypothesis of emergence or epigenesis as limited by Professor Boodin, 
leaves its advocate practically nothing beyond the task of considering the 
evidence of fact which can be adduced in its favour, and of chronicling the 
various successive stages which arise in the history of the time process; it is 
thus more akin to science than to philosophy. Accordingly the author devotes 
the bulk of this section of the book to an account of the evidence for emergence 
in physics, in biology, and in psychology. These three chapters have all the 
writer’s customary clarity, width of knowledge and discernment, and sliow 
how fully he is at home with the recent trends of thought in the sciences. 

The reader of these chapters who turns next to the third section, (»n theories 
of creation, will discover, perhaps to his amazement, that Professor Boodin is 
equally at home in the field of ancient and mediaeval philosopliy. 'J’he chapters 
on Plato and on Aristotle are full of interest, and deserve careful stinly not 
only by the reader who wishes to get a general view of the progress of human 
thought, but also by the specialist in («reck philoso])hy. 

The writer ajxilogizes for one section of his treatment of Aristotle (pp. 
362 fl). where he doubtless feels that entering on the difliciilt field of textual 
criticism he may find himself wanied off as a rash trespasser. For my ouai 
part I think that this section ought to be welcomed. Professor lk)odin is 
clearly no outsider in textual matters, and his skill in inteq^rctation (.>f philo- 
sophical ideas justifies the closest attention being given to his suggestions. 
(Something has gone wrong with the printing of the Greek text mi the top 
of page 363; it is correctly printed lower down on the same page.) 

Professor Bocxlin is to be congratulated on what we might call Ids flistory 
of the Philosophies of Time, so wide in its range, so admirably planned, and 
so well written. 

L. J. Kusski.u 


Riddell Memorial Lectures. Eighth Series. General Subject: Evolution and the 
Christian Conception of God. Delivered Ixifore the University of Durham 
at Armstrong College, Newcastlc-upon-Tync, November 1035* 
Charles E. Kaven, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. (London; Oxford University Press: lliimiihrcy 
Milford. 1936. Pp. 56. Price 2s. fid. net.) 

In these Riddell Lectures the Regius Professsor of Divinity at Cambridge 
is concerned to insist upon the importance to Christian theology of recogniwng 
in the Incarnation of God in the person of Jesus Christ, the affirmation where*) 
is the ce.«iral doctrine of the Christian religion, not an intrusicni from withou 
into an alien world, but rather the crown of a creative process which wc 
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have in these last days learned to regard as in its method evolutionary. Such 
insistence is of course a characteristic note of Christian thought since the 
early days when the Church rejected Marcionism with its denial that the 
author of nature and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ were one and the 
same God. But in view of the present prevalence in some quarters (for example, 
in the movement associated with the name of Karl Barth) of a tendency in 
a direction which recalls that of Marcionism, it is not untimely to have 
the confession of the ultimate unity of the source of nature with that of 
grace, of the Creator with the Redeemer, emphasized as the presupposition 
of a reconciliation of science and religion, now too often supposed to be 
necessarily in mutual conflict. 

Dr. Raven writes as a theologian with a training in natural science rather 
than as a philosopher by profession; and although he points out the ambiguity 
involved in the use of the term "evolution" both for the dissipation of energy 
by entropy and for the development of living organisms which culminates 
in mankind, he does not enter upon such a thorough investigation of the 
meaning of that "blessed word" as is to be found, for example, in Mr. Joseph's 
Herbert Spencer Lecture on "The Concept of Kvolution," now reprinted in 
his Essays in Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 

Of Dr. Raven's three Riddell Lectures, one is devoted to theUnity of Creation, 
a second to the Emergence of Deity (by which is not meant what it means 
in l^ofessor Alexander's philosophy, for Dr. Ibivcn certainly cloes not intend 
to deny the priority of God as Creator to the universe, but only the emergence 
of a nature in which God can become incarnate), and the third to the Energy 
nf tlie S])irit. In this last the writer pleads for a more intensive study liy 
(.'hristian theologians of the doctrine of the Third Person of the Trinity, 
which he considers to have received less than its due share of attention, to 
the loss of what might have lx?en a powerful aid in the religious inleqiretation 
of natural phenomena. 

When Dr. Raven remarks (p. 44) that "if anyone had suggested at any 
period between the reign of Constantine and the Refonnation that the work 
of poets, musicians, scientists, or craftsmen was a ministry of the Spirit his 
outlook would have seemed absurd, and even blasphemous," the exaggerated 
language indicates, as'' i’uleed do other parts of his book, his unfamiliarity 
with tlic thought of the Middle Ages. No doubt the iilentilicatioii of the 
I'latonic Anima Mundi and the Holy Spirit by the school of Chartres, and 
at one time by Abelaid. came cventuall}’, under St. liernard’s influence, to 
l)c regarded as inconsistent with orthoiloxy — but, although obviously pre- 
senting a difliculty in view of the holiness which from the beginning was 
recognized as characteristic of the divine {^ower manifested in the life of 
Christ and of the Church as participating in that life, this identification 
seemed to many in the Middle Ages a natural one. Indeed, the Refonnation, 
in reaction from the authority attributed by the Schoolmen to the Greek 
philosophers, and especially to Aristotle, tended probably on the whole to 
an increased emphasis on that "dualism of nature and grace" to a care for 
which Dr. Raven is disposed to trace the lack of sympathy with the progress 
of natural science which has too often Iven exhibited by theologians. One 
would have welcomed a clearer recognition on Dr. Raven's part than w'c find 
of the truth, as I take it to be. that the health of Christian theology depends 
upon the maintenance of a due tension Injtwecn faith in One God as the 
author alike of creation and of redemption, and realization of that iliilerence 
between nature and grace which is implied in "the sense of contrast character- 
istic of the twice born," in which he himself tells us (p. 37) that his "own 
experience of Christ" began. 
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The statement (on p. 51) that the Holy Spirit is not "the sole divine Being'* 
is, coming from a Regius Professor of Divinity, surprisingly loose; but we 
may be sure that Dr. Raven is not really a polytheist. On p. 6 we should 
read "Lyell" for "Lyall," and on p. 51 " J. S. Haldane" for " J. B. Haldane." 

C. C. J. Webb. 


Creative Society, a Study of the Relation of Christianity to Communism, By 

John Macmurray. (London: Student Christian Movement E*rcss. 

1935. I*p. 196. Price 5s. net.) 

It is impossible to do justice to the importance and the interest of this 
volume by a detailed examination of its contents within the limits which 
must necessarily be assigned to this review. It is a lucid, forcible, and chal- 
lenging expression of intense personal conviction as well as of learned 
historical survey. The author writes from the Christian standpoint, as he 
understands it, but with thorough appreciation of the aim of Communism, 
although he fulty recognizes its defects. 'T have no doubt in my own mind 
that the Christian conception of God and the substance of the Christian 
Gospel expresses miicli better than any Communist theory the truth about 
human life. I am sure that the rejection of God and of religion in C(»ni- 
munist theory makes its understanding of human reality dim and limited, 
and in practice hampers and diverts its cllbrts, and may, in the long run, 
frustrate them. I am equally convinced that a Christianity which remained 
true to the revelation of God contained in its own Gospel couhl achieve the 
puqx)se which Communism seeks to achieve through its rejection of religion, 
more easily, more certainly, and with a fuller iinderstainling of the real 
issues w'hich are involved, lint this would depend upon the Christian belie f 
in God being real and practical" (p. 28). As for the author, a belief in Gud i> 
the expression in action of an attitude of faith or trust, "which nccess.irilv 
delivers a man from fear and self-ccntredncss" (p. 20), he disregards and 
dismisses much which has had a prominent place in Christian Ihetdogy, and 
much of the religion of the Christian ('hiirch he condemns as pseudo- 
religion. To discuss this subject here wouUi carry us beyond the realm of 
philosophy. I am content to record iiiy own opinion that tlic jnilgnieiit is 
too severe and needs to be more iiiodcratcly staterl. por the autluir, Chris- 
tianity is the religion of Jesus, and of this he gives a discerning aiul appre- 
cative account. On most points I am here in agreement with him, hut must 
regard his statement as inadequate, as dominated too exclusively by his 
interest in life in community in this world. The hi>rizoii is, liowe\cr, 
widened in the sixth chapter in the Klevnal and the Temporal, in which 
theism is asserted over against the insiiflicicncy of humanism. "Only the 
idea of God is wdde enough to represent the synthesis of all things, the 
restoration of the unity which is broken by the emergence of rational 
consciousness. Only real religion can achieve the synthesis of the eternal 
aspect of personal life with the tcinpciral" (p. 93). In dealing with the 
Dialectic of Christianity in Chapter VII, he docs not confine that process to 
organized religion, but includes "the full social process of Kuropc" which 
has been Christian (p. 128). He holds that "in broad outline the Communist 
principle of explanation is satisfactory, resting as it does upon an analysis ot 
the economic factors which determine the general form of social changes 
(p. 132); but the Communist overlooks two points, first the revf)lt of the 
common lolk against some aspect of the existing social order as a factor 
in Christian organization, and second the necessity of religion for any 
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buman community. In its exclusive stress on the hunger-motive (economic) 
Communism ignores the love-motive (social or religious). This love-motive 
(tribal or national) Christianity has universalized. The opposition of Com- 
munism to Christianity is due to the neglect of the hunger-motive by Chris- 
tianity and of the love-motive by Communism. It is on this assumption of 
the complementary character of Christianity anrl Communism that their 
present relations are discussed. When Christians restore to organized Chris- 
tianity the element it now lacks, it will supplant Communism as meeting 
the need that it stands for. The last chapter brings us into “the Contemporary 
Field of Action," and the volume ends on a note of hope. “It is in F.ngland, 
if anywhere, that Christianity provides the answer to the situation” (p. 192). 
May I warmly commend this book for serious consideration ? 

A. E. Garvie. 


Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina auspiciis Tnstituti Sanctae Sahimie in Urbe 
ad codicumfidemedita, Fascietdus XIII. Quacstiones Parisienses edidit 
Antonuis Dondaink. O.P. Commcntariolum dc Eckardi Magisterio 
adiccnxit Raymundus Klibansky. Lipsiac: 1936. Pp. xxvii, 58. 
RM. 650. 

What is to be reckoned as the thirteenth fasciculus of this admirable 
edition of Eckhart*s Latin works contains Quacstiones Parisienses, edited 
by P6rc Dondaine. with a coinnicntuiiolus by Dr. Klibansky prcfixcil, dealing 
with the activity of the great mystic as a teacher in the University of Paris. 
These Quacstiones are derived from two manuscripts, one at Avignon, the 
other in the Vatican Library. Those laktMi from the Avignon ^IS. seem to 
belong to the years 1302-3; they deal with the relation of intcUigcrc to esse 
in God and in the angels; and arc accompanied by a discus.sion of the respec- 
tive claims to i)riinacy of the understanding and the will, of knowledge and 
love, in which Gonsalvo, the master of Duns Scotus, a Franciscan master 
expelled from France by Philip the Fair in 1303, defends those of the will 
against the arguments tjf “Equardus” on the other side of the controversy. 
Ihosc from the Vatican MS. arc concerned, one with the nature of motion, 
another with the body 01 Christ; the former is assigned hy the editor to the 
years 1311-12, the latter to some pcrii.Ml before 1314. These are ascribed 
in the manuscript itself, the first to “.\yenhis.” the second to “.\ycardiis”; 
and there is no rc.ison to iloubt that they arc Eckhart’s. Some others, inter- 
posed in the manuscript between the two, do not bear his name, and are by 
the present editors eonsklered as probably not his; they arc, however, printed 
by them as an appcMulix to those which arc assigned to him. The Avignon 
quacstiones have been previously publishcil by the learneil Franciscan P. 
Longpre, and both these and the Vatican quacstiones by Grabmanii and by 
Gfiyer. On these lalxnirs of his pvcilecesstirs the present eilitor, l\ Dondaine, 
pas.scs (p. viii) the following judgment; Suo quacque editio niciito connnni- 
datur; primaactatc, sreunJa picnitudine nuiiniac.tniia acuininc critico exccUit. 

Dr. Klibansky in his “little commentary” shows the agreement of the 
doctrine maintiiincd b}' Eckhart in these Quacstiones Pansicnscs, that ipse 
Deus est ipsum intclligcre ct «()« est esse with that to be found in his Gennan 
writings, where we read that “vornunflckeit ist tier tempel gotes,” and 
"wesen ist sin vorburg” (p. xvii). T'wenty years later, however, in the 
prologues to the Opus Tripartituni (which have already appeared in this 
^tion. with Dom Ikiscoiir as editor), his cartlinal ]xisitioti is est Dcus. 
®ut, despite this ditfercncc in rc.spcct of cssc, he ilid not cease to follow St. 
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Thomas (and, as Dr. Klibansky notes, to agree with Dante) in ranking under- 
standing before will, knowledge before love. 

The editing of the text is such as to inspire confidence, even where one 
finds difficulty in translating: but must we not, to get the right sense, read 
assumiiur for assumit in 32, zo? 

C. C. J. Webb. 


Storia della filosofia. Parte prima. La filosofia greca. By Guido de Ruggiero. 

Terza edizione. (Bari: Laterza & Figli. 1934-5. volumes. 

396; 346. Price lire 45.) 

In this third edition the author presents a text so fully re-written that he 
submits it as a new work. The two volumes extend from the Pre-Socratics to 
the Nco-I^latonists. The demand for such a comprehensive survey, proved 
by the exhaustion of two editions, is both a tribute to the excellence of this 
work and a symptom of the fewness of native surveys of similar scope (and 
the histories of Zeller and Gomperz are only now in course of translation into 
Italian). 

A short review can draw attention to only relatively random points. The 
introiluction discusses with common sense as well learning the disputatious 
problems of the relations of the first philosophers to Oriental thought and to 
the thcogonies and mystery-cults of Greece, the conclusion being, in effect, 
that however much we may demonstrate that the thought of Thales and his 
successors had specific historical conditions, that thought was more than a 
selection of oddments from or a natural residue of these. But he recognizes 
that any interest in the school of Miletus can be only antiquarian and passes 
on quickly to their successors. Under Socrates the Humet-Taylor theory is 
discussed in a note and sharply dismissed : an attempt might have been made 
at least to show its value as compelling us to admit the hazard in any account 
of what Socrates and Plato thought severally. The treatment of Aristotle, 
less conventional, is refreshing. \Vhilc admitting what the (>crmans would 
call the philological value of Jaeger's work. Professor dc Ruggiero contends 
that the genetic approach can never do for Aristotle what it has done for 
Plato, because the inquiries of the former were attended at every stage by 
the ideal of system, whereas the inquiries of the latter arose and shaped 
themselves with reference to current discussions; besides, Aristc^tlc moved 
away from Platonism only to return in the end to a position that, when 
compared with anything outside I’lato, has all the appearance and savour of 
Platonism. This interpretation is summarized and driven home in the paradox 
that it was in Aristotle, not in Plato, that the philosophy brought down by 
Socrates to the market-place returned to the empyrean, since it was Aristotle, 
not Plato, who in metaphysics preferred the apodeictic to the dialectic method. 
Of the post-Aristotelian systems there is a well-ordered account, unsym- 
pathetic to Stoicism, and, like all other accounts, failing in what seems to be 
the impossible task of bringing Neo-Platonism to logical clarity and articu- 
lating its deep and perennial philosophical appeal. The death of Plotinus, by 
the way, is put at 289 instead of 270; I know of no grounds for changing the 
date given by Porphyry. A full and excellent bibliography is appended, m 
which English works are adcciuately represented. 

The work has the merit that one takes for granted in anything that comes 
from this author's pen and which it would be impertinent to praise. I sincere y 
hope that Professor de Ruggiero’s health, which not long ago was 
will be *ally restored to him, both for his own enjoyment and to enable n 
tf. continue the large History of which the above arc the first two volumes. 
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Eight volumes have so far appeared (the above two in a third edition, other 
three in a second), and as the next volume would take up the British line of 
thinkers its publication should be awaited here, all the more so as it is likely, 
I imagine, to be strongly critical of our traditional empiricism. 

T. E. Jessop. 


American Philosophy To-day and To-morvow, (New York: Lee Furman Inc. 

1935. PP- viii + 518. Price $3.75 ) 

In a certain sense this volume may be regarded as a “post-depression** 
supplement to Contemporary American Philosophy: Personal Statements 
(which appeared in 1930)- The contributors, however, are different and most 
of them are rather younger. Again, it is more of a private venture than the 
earlier book, the present team of twenty-five contributors having been 
selected by the editors, H. M. Kallen and Sidney Hook, and not by any 
philosophical association . I do not suppose the writers were privately instructed 
to make it snappy, but the editors have obviously intended to make a special 
appeal to the reading public, for a large proportion of the contributors consists 
of journalists (at least half-time) and many have had very varied careers. 
Several sociologists, a literary free-lance, a State Senator, educational ad- 
ministrators, a negro (Oxford trained), a Cambridge man, a former engineer, 
a Catholic editor, a former engineer largely self-educated here join hands, 
or pens, with the more cloistered sort of philosophers. Each was instructed 
to ''expound his attitude and outlook in terms of his personal development and 
take occasion to indicate what he regards as the most pressing problems of 
the future." Each was to be accounted "young," but for the purposes of this 
youthful round robin the "younger generation was regarded as a state of 
mind, not a chronological age." (The average age of those who have men- 
tioned the date of their birth is forty-five, and the figure would not be lower 
if all the contributors had supplied this particular.) 

These unchronologically youthful contributors have refreshingly different 
views. There is hardly a single important statement made by any one con- 
tributor that is not flatly contradicted by some other. So to-morrow may 
well be lively. The result, however, .seems to me to be very succc.ssful, although 
I should advise readers to make successive dips into the book, as their 
inclination may direct, and not, as I did, to read it straight through. Twenty- 
five separate jewels seem to be more effective when scattered. 

Among the topics treated are the advance from pragmatism to naturalism, 
the conquest of egoism and its invincibility, the superficiality of Karl 
Marx and the need for him in the twentieth century. There Ls not 
very much logistics (for Mr. Weiss is about to become a metaphysicLau) 
and hardly any New-world Hegelianism, although Mr. Sheldon clings to 
a fissured fonn of the Great Tradition. In one form or another, value- 
theory seems to be the topic most frequently recurring, and Mr. Koffka 
'^ites an interesting dialogue on the theme of "valucs-sub-n," that is 
to say on the general doctrine that the subjective values in this or the 
other subject reflect (or, even, are) the nisus towards pattern in his experience 
and that, metaphysically speaking, wc have every right to interpret objective 
reality in terms of our own experiences— or, at any rate, no other hope, 
ne of the most original essays is Mr. Schneider's, for he drawls an important 
istinction between the ethics of contractualisni and the ideal of communism. 
Supplementing the distinction with the provocative thesis that "the basic 
power of the state is derived irom the physical necessities of administering 
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certain types of goods, not from the i)ooled wills or energies of the citizens," 
Not very much is said in detail about to-morrow. 

John Laird. 


Where is Science Going? By Max Planck. With a preface by Albert Einstein. 
Translated and edited by James Murphy. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd. 1933. i’P- 224. Mce 7s. 6d. net.) 

Atofnic Theory and the Description of Nature, By Niels Bohr. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1934. Price 6s. net.) 

Science and the Human Temperament, By Erwin Schrodinger. Translated 
and with a biographical introduction by James Murphy. Foreword by 
Lord Kutiierford of Nelson. (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 1935. Pp. 154. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

In these three books we have an interesting and stimulating account of the 
present state of the philosophy of the new physics, ill-dehncd and somewhat 
obscure as it is. Anil a i^oint of significance is that Ma.\ Planck and ICinstcin, 
who were the originators of the whole cpiantum problem, arc unwilling to 
accept the philosophy of indeterminism. Einstein calls it “objectionable mm- 
sensc“ and Planck, discussing lieat conduction, allows himself to say: “If it 
w'cre possible for us to follow the movement of each individual niolet ule iu 
this very intricate labyrinth of processes, then we shoulil find in each case 
an exact fulfilment of dynamical laws" (p. 14.")): a declaration of faith for 
which he is taken to task by Sir Arthur Eddington, who asks: How docs he 
know? But further on, on p. 190, idcinck says: “It is now generally agreed 
that heat movement of molecules and conduction of heat, like all other 
irreversible phenomena, do not obey dynamical laws but statist ical laws": 
so he seems to have it both ways, and the reader is left in comidetc bcwikicT- 
mciit. Is this not a naive u.se of the word law, long ago discanled, as .suincthing 
compelling physical objects to change their motions? 

Planck, like Einstein, sees clearly that free-will is an illusion and puts 
forward a convincing argument to support this view : in this he dilfers from 
Bohr, >vho holds free-will ti» be an “experiential category of oiir psychic life.” 
Planck, therefore, does not think that the phih^sc»])hy of iiiilelirinini.sui is 
needed in order to account for human activity, whereas Buhr thinks that it 
may have some bearing on “the more profound biological probkius, . . . 
in which we arc concerned with the freedom and power of adaptation of the 
organism in its reaction to external stimuli. . . .“ 

Philosophers will be intriguerl to find that the present state of physics has 
forced both Planck and ScliriMlingcr to attemj)t to say what they mean by 
“really existing.” In the past physicists have usually contrived to avoid any 
of the really dilficult problems that arise when scientific method is applied 
to the external world, but now they are being forced, rather against Ihcir 
better judgment, to address themselves to epistemology. And philosopher!* 
must be indulgent if many of the views adv<uiced apjiear to them naive, and 1 , 
on examination, some of the ideas presented as new and startling, turn ou 
to be much camoullaged versions of old and well-worn gambits, long kno^^n 
and long discanled. ... 

l^rofessor Schrodinger deals in a fascinating luid entertaining manner 
the connection between .science, art, and play; -the relation between t 
in phy.sical science and the general cultural views of the epoch; iini 
questio*.; Is science a fashion of the times? It is interesting to notice 
cl:»sely he approaches the Spcnglerian view of the morphology of science. 
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All three books are a valuable contribution to the flux of ideas brought 
about by doubt and mistrust of earlier intuitive notions which form the 
unconscious background of all Gothic culture. 

G. Burniston Brown. 


Modern Thomistie Philosophy, Vol, I, The Philosophy of Nature, By R. P. 

Phillips, D.D., M.A. (London: Bums, Oates & Washboume. 1934. 

Pp. xiv + 346. Price 9s.) 

The aim and scope of this text-book, intended for students, is briefly set 
forth by Dr. Phillips in his Preface. “The purpose of this book is to present 
a simple explanation of the philosophy usually taught to Catholic students. 

Since such teaching at the present day is predominantly on the lines of 
the system originated by S. Thomas Aquinas, it is this system, as developed 
by modern Thomists, which it is the object of this book to explain." According 
to this plan, the author docs not attempt to give an account of the other 
Scholastic systems, such as those of Scotus and Suarez, except in so far as 
their divergencies of doctrine may throw light on the Thomist contentions. 

In the same way Dr. Phillips only pays attention to the i)rincipal divergencies 
of modern fjhilosophies from 'I homism, as “bringing into higher relief its 
l){)sitivc teaching." He docs, however, attempt to meet the more urgent of 
the reasons which have been advanced against its truth. 

This first volume is cntitlcil The Philosophy of Nature, and comprises 
what is called in Latin text-books of Scholastic x>hilosophy “Cosmolog>^ and 
Rational Psychology," that is, the study of the material world in general 
according to the two great classes of material things, the inanimate and living 
ones. 'I he next volume will be devoted to the study of ^Ictaphysics. 

The amount of idiilosophical ground covered in the present volume is 
imnicnsc and the number and importance of the topics treated debar any 
useful discussion within the limits of a review. The mere titles of some of the 
first chapters, Mechanism, Quantity, The Continuum, Place and Space, etc., 
indicate the difficult jiroblems which arc raised. I w ill therefore confine myself 
to a few general remark .s. 

Dr. Phillips is to be congratulatcil t»n the clear and lucid way he has set 
forth Thomist doctrines and especially for the manner in w hich he has rendered 
the I^tin terminology of the Schoolmen in Jinglish, an achievement which 
makes his book very readable and interesting even for those unacquainted 
with the great treatises of the Schoolmen. It is easy to agree with the Jesuit 
Professor who rccuiiimeiuls it as the best thing of its kind in Lnglish. This 
docs not mean tliat one admits all the argiiinonts i^ut forward by Dr. l*hillips. 
The average student wlu) rellects, for instance, would hardly be convinced by 
the discussion which tends to prove that matter is the j^rinciplc of individua- 
tion. Moreover, despite the fact that the author makes a laudable attempt to 
conciliate or incorjx)ratc modern theories into the 'J homist system and is 
quite willing to admit that a modern present a tic»n of Tluuuisin must be 
diifcrcnt from that of a John of S. Thomas or of Goudin; nevertheless, his 
Thomism" seems to me to be much tot) narrow. Thus, in the chapters on 
Cognition and on the Intellectual Life no mention is made of the work of men 
like Roussclot, Mar^dial, and Konieyer, nor is any account taken of the fact 
baton their showing the terms "inocleni" and "’J'honiistic” would seem to be 
^reconcilable cidjectives. 

L. J. Walker. 
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Spinoza, By Sir Frederick Pollock. (London: Duckworth, 1936. Pp. 1^3 
Price 2S.) 

Anything that Sir Frederick Pollock writes about Spinoza is bound tr) be 
interesting, and this little book, in the *'Great Lives" Series, though almost 
purely biographical, is full of pertinent detail about the philosopher, his 
spiritual environment, and his friends and correspondents. The author has 
utilized the results of the minute researches that have been made by scholarB 
into thc.sG matters since his complete study of Spinoza (now out of print) 
was published some half a century ago. While he has deliberately ruled out any 
discussion of Spinoza's philosophy, place is given to the intellectual influences 
that helped to shape it. Among these influences, that of the Neo-Platonic 
tradition seems to us to have been unduly minimized. The treatment moted 
out by de Blycnbergh strikes us as over-harsh: the man was, of course, no 
philosopher, only a well-meaning amateur; but, as Guzzo has shown clearly 
in his able work on Spinoza, he raised an issue that Spinoza failed to meet. 
He saw that no solution of the problems of evil and of the moral life was 
possible on Spinoza's system. In the last chapter the author reviews the 
history of the Spinozistic legacy during the last 250 years, and closes with 
the address he gave as the representative of Oxford and Cambridge at tlio 
Tercentenary Celebrati(ms at The Hague in 1932. 

W. G. DE UuKcur. 


An Introduction to Contemporary German Philosophy. By Werner IIrock. 
Dr. Phil. (Cambridge, at the University Press. 1935. Pp. xx -j- 144, 
I’rice 6s. net.) 

A book of this sort was needed. Since the War, philosophy, except in those 
parts of it that arc closely allied to the more internationally minded sciciucs, 
has tended to be far too monoglot. More particularly, however, this l)ook 
should make a special appeal to many readers of Philosophy, for it supplies 
a certain tvjjc of answ'cr to the €|ucstion that has been so much di-<tiis.scil 
recently in this journal, viz. whether the time has not come when academic 
philosn])hy should change its ways and attempt in some (aslikui to become a 
guide to life, the supporter and interpreter as well as the critic of the stuil 
of aspiration. Dr. JJrock indicates the answ'cr of certain conteinjH)rary 
German philosophers li^ this riuestion — not an easy aiisw'er but, veiy likely, 
none the worse for that. 

He does not try to tell us all aljcnit miKlern German philosophy. r*>r that 
he refers his readers t«j Oestcrreicirs edition of Ueberweg. Instead, he tells 
us, compactly but not sketchily, the .story of that part of c«)ii temporary 
German Philosophy in which he himself finds the greatest promise and the 
greatest interest. As he sees it, this movement of German thought was 
brought ciboiit by the breakdown of Hegelian idealism and the rise of posi- 
tivism in the nineteenth century. The problem was to reach a new con- 
ception of philosophy which should define a genuine field of inquiry and >c 
be readily distingui-shable from the natural sciences and from any encyclo- 
paedia of them. Dr. Brock believes that Jasi>crs and Heidegger have coinc 
very near to success in this important entcrpri.se. . 

Seen from this point of view, the work of Husserl, Dilthey, and even o 
Weber is regarded as preparatory. It was not enough with Hus-serl’s fullowcrh, 
or with Dilthey and Weber, to attempt to penetrate into the ethos 
humanist ir: .sciences and exhibit the non-normative character of the psi iv 
.sciences. Nietzsche and Kierkegaard (in translation), according to Dr. 1 * 
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of much greater importance because they prepared the way for the 
attempt of Jaspers and of Heidegger to "abandon the epistemological 
approach and start from a fundamental phenomenon— either 'Life* or 
‘Existenz* — ^which is perhaps deeper, certainly more realistic, although more 
impervious to analysis.” 

This story could hardly be told in shorter space than Dr. Brock has 
allowed himself. Consequently it seems sufficient here to remark that Dr. 
Stock's enthusiasm carries him through much difficult amntry. and stimulates 
much reflection among his readers, that he provides a very useful bibliography, 
and that Dr. Muirhead supplies a very good preface. 

John Latrd. 


Psycho-analysis and Social Psychology. By William McDougall. (London: 

Methuen & Co. 1936. Pp. ix 207. Price 7s. 6d. net.) 

When the lectures embodied in this book were delivered at the University 
of London last year, they aroused some controversy. Some of McDougall’s 
hearers were struck by the apparent inconsistency between McDougall's 
statement early in the lectures that “Freud has done more for the advance- 
ment of our understanding of human nature than any man since Aristotle," 
and the subsc(iuent ruthless criticism of him. There is, of course, no incon- 
sistency. McDougall's ptisition in this book cannot be understood unless we 
bear in mind both that he thinks Freud a very great man and that he con- 
siders that Freud has made many mistcikes. 

Some of these mistakes McDougall considers that Freud is now correcting, 
and is thus drawing nearer to ^lcDougal^s own ix)sition, for example, in 
recognizing that there may be many human inborn propensities which arc 
not merely forms of the sex instinct. That Freud, when he advanced into the 
field of social psychology, did not relate his work with that of McDougall is, 
ol course, true. It is part of the truth that his work shows almost no sign of 
having been influenced in any way at all by more than two or three con- 
temporary investigations in social psychology or anthropology. Such intel- 
lectual isolation may have some ad\’antagcs for an original thinker, but it 
has the serious disadvantage of preventing his work from taking its place in 
the integrated and ordered ailvance of .scientific knowledge. 

McDougall has little difficulty in supix)rting the charge of inconsistency 
and lack of logical coherence in much of Freud’s theorizing. The truth is, I 
think, that Freud has no gift for the logical side of scientific speculation. He 
is an intuitive genius who is often right in conclusions supported by reasoning 
which could be demolished by a student in his first term in a logic class. If 
this is admitted, there is little interest in analysing his inconsistencies. Such 
analysis docs not affect the real importance of his work; this is based on 
his observations and not on his reasonings. 

One of the objects of McDougall's attack is the 'Oedipus complex.* This a 
niisleading and prejudice-creating term, not always very clearly used. But 
the question of whether or not there is a strong emotional attachment of 
the child to the parent of opposite sex before the fifth year which has lasting 
effects on later character development is a different and much more inqiortant 
question than the use of a particuLir term to describe it. Also it is a question 
which must be settled by contnillcd observation and not by discussion. The 
^t itself may be true and important even though the term used to describe 
1 IS a bad one, and though some of the conclusions drawn from speculations 
^ Oedipus complex may be indefensible. 

e may liken Freud to an c.^plorer who, having discovered a new country, 
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and knowing nothing about map making, comes bock with a sketch map 
which uses none of the usual conventional signs and lacks sclf-consistcncy 
The cartographers criticize the deficiency of his map, as they should, since 
that is their business. But there is danger that they may lead us into thinkinj' 
that the deficiencies of the map are, in themselves, evidence that the country 
does not exist or that it is not better represented by the imperfect map than 
by no map at all. The imperfections of the map may make it difficult to be 
sure of how much of the country has been correctly surveyed and how it is 
related to previously known country. Let us then make better maps with 
better surveying methods. 

' At the present time, there has been more speculation on the subject of 
social psychology than exact research. So long as this is the case, there will 
be difference of opinion. In the course of the next hundred years (if civilization 
lasts so long) we may hope that the position will be changed. Many of the 
questions now in dispute will have been settled by scientific inciiiiry, niaiiy 
will have been relegated to the lumlxjr-room as meaningless problems. Freud 
has posed many problems which the experimental investigator shoukl .set 
himself the task of solving, although Freud himself seems little interested in 
the problem of how his statements could be scientifically verified or disproved. 

Freud says, for example, that the feeling of affection results from 'aim- 
inhibited' sexual needs; McDoiigall denies this and says that it is the impulse 
of an independent instinct, ft is unlikely that argument will settle tJiis 
question. The scientific social p.syclw)logist will ask what (if any) experiineni 
or controlled observation will give a different res\ilt if Freud’s and if McDou- 
gall’s theory is true. If none, it must go to the speculative lumhor-room. 
It is not unlikely that many of Freud’s ingenious suggestions will find tljidr 
way there, but I believe that enough will be left to make sure that h'reiul will 
be remembered as one of the very important explorers of the human mi'id. 

K. 11 . Thouliiss. 


The World of Colour, By David Katz, Dr.Fhil. Translated by K. H. 
MacLeod and C. W. Fox. (London: Kegan Faiil, 'J'rcnch, 'riiibnrr 
& Co., Ltd. 1935. Pp, xvi f 300. I’rice 15s.) 

While IxLScd primarily upon the author’s own researches, Ins appeal to 
the results obtained by other workers in this field is so full that he has j^m- 
vided a valuable handliook to modern theories of colcjur vision. The transla- 
tion, which slightly abbreviates the German original, api>c:iis to be 
excellent. The book is ttjo closely packed with information to be easy 
reading, and for the same reason it is itn}x>ssihle to give an adecpiatc sum- 
mary. It is a Ixiok to be closely studied l>y the sixicialist, and an iiulispeiisable 
work of reference for all jj-sychologists. The artist, too, will find in it mi»rc 
to interest him than he has been offered in the traditional treatment of the 
subject. 

The salient feature of the modem theories represented in Dr. Katz’s state- 
ment is that a strictly p-sychologir^al standpoint is adopted, and the oklcr 
dependence upon physics and physiology a)>andoncd. No doubt science 
must ultimately reconcile the three |xjints of view, .ind we do not iiiidci^i*'^*'^ 
the author to contend that the phenomena which he discusses arc withou 
physical basis. But it is clear that a theory of atomic scnsjilions invariaby 
related to physical stimuli will not acanint for the common facts of yisua 
pfifceptir 1. To explain away as illusions all the facts wliich disturb the ® 
sensationist scheme is too facile, and this method has stultified theories o 
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pcK^eption for too long. Illusions remain facts to be studied in their context, 
^en to term them illusions is to beg an important question. This book has 
the merit of treating such phenomena seriously. The "world of colour" treated 
by Katz is that of common experience, a world in which colours are some- 
times attached to surfaces, subordinate to them and localized, sometimes 
spread through the third dimension, as in a translucent coloured liquid, and 
at other times seen as "film-colours," as is the colour of my lamp-shade. It 
is a world in which we observe coloured surfaces retaining their colours w'hile 
the physical conditions alter, white remaining white when physically reflecting 
less light than a better illuminated black. We arc aware of the illumincint 
as well as of the illuminated. These are some of the phenomena which arc 
submitted to experimental investigation. 

The conclusions reached are in agreement with those of the Gestalt school. 
The qualities of any part of an experiential field are dependent upon the whole 
field, 'rhe general principle is stated with great precision in detailed instances. 
The quantitative results are in some cases precarious, since based upon very 
few observations. It may be, however, that the author intends the data 
offered only as illustrative of that which he obtained, and those who feel 
misgivings can repeat the simple experiments which are so adequately 
described. Similarly those readers who are disappointed to find that the 
"colours" discussed arc for the most part those in the black-white scries may 
Ikj encouraged to extend the author's work. The whole book is too valuable 
for small criticisms. 

A. W. WOLTliRS. 


The Rise of European Liberalism, By II. J. Laskt. (London: George Allen 
& Unwin, Ltd. 1930. 1 ^. 287. IMce 7s. 6d. net.) 

"For, as I have here sought to show, the lil)crals of the epochs before the 
French Revolution had only a negative theory of the state; to them, for quite 
intelligible reasons, it was a tyranny from which they sought an escape. After 
their victory, they .saw it either iis a means of protecting themselves from 
invasion from l>elow, or as, .somewhat later, a techniipic for distributing 
such concessions to those who challenged tlieir supremacy as might enable 
them to maintain it unchanged in its larger outlines. To the demand for 
justice they replied by the ofler of charity. This, no doubt, is an unfair de- 
scription of the more generous minds amongst them. . . . Hut it is not unfair 
as an account of the evolution of the dextrine as a whole, and, particularly, 
of its expression as a social environment, on the one hand, and a body of 
legislation on the other" (p. 259). 

Such, in Professor Liiski’s own words, is a fair summary of the thesis he 
expounds in this book. He describes it as "an essay in interi^rctation," and 
an essay in Marxist interpretation of history it undoubtedly is. As the quota- 
tion shows, it suffers from the defect of all Marxist interpretation — excessive 
and unreal simplification. It assumes the existence of a class of "liberals" — 
»^y which J^ofessor Laski means merely bourgeois capitali.sts — sufticicntly 
class-conscious and sufficiently continuous over a period of four centuric.s to 
jjse the mechanism of the state for such definite purposes. He insists that 
the fundamental aim" cf the liberal state has been "to serve the owners of 
property"; though if this is true of the lilieral state, surely it would be even 
®ore true of the Greek city-.state and the political structure of feudalism, 
•ind would not be i)eculiar to liberalism. Surely, in its effort to escape from 
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the “tyranny" of the state— of that feudal state which had been constructed 
to "serve the owners of property” — liberal thought evolved concepts which 
made it logically impossible to limit politics to such an end. Professor Laski 
writes as if he were pronouncing a funeral oration over the grave of liberalism. 
I do not believe that |he full implications of its ideas have yet been worked 
out in theory or in practice; and I am not sure but that Professor Laski, 
with his passion for individual justice, is the strongest evidence for that 
belief. He seems to deny that any disinterested desire for individual justice 
belongs to liberal thought and quotes its attitude to the poor, to the rise of 
trade unionism and to decent standards of education, health, and housing 
as proofs of this denial; but surely much of the opposition in each case was 
simply the slowness of human nature to readjust itself to new ideas, the sheer 
inertia of habit and tradition; and in so far as there was an urge to reform, 
and these reforms were actually achieved, it is the principles of liberalism 
which were responsible. To show that individual liberals resisted such change 
at the time is only to show that the leaven of liberalism took time to produce 
its results. That such change was effected and accepted marks the evolution 
and the triumph of true liberalism. 

Professor Laski is concerned to show that all "liberal" thinkers in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in France and England 
kept intact the principle of private property; though 1 would not have 
thought that elaborate research were needed to prove that; what is much 
more necessary is proof that because of this retention of private property 
all the political motives of men were conditioned primarily by profit-making 
and self-interest. Surely it is this second link in the argument of materialist 
inteqiretation which needs most adequate proof; yet this is, on the whole, 
assumed. Refer to clearly disinterested thinkers — the author himself mentions 
T. H. Green, Tocqueville, and Ilobhouse — and the materialist seeks refuge 
in "evolution of the doctrine as a whole," and "its expression as a social 
environment." But economic determinism means one of two things: if it 
only means that the intellectual life of an age is "conditioned" by its social 
and economic structure, in the sense that this structure postulates the 
general environment and the outside framework of contemporary ideas, 
then 1 have little fundamental quarrel with it. One might differ as to how 
far economic considerations were the chief conditioning factor, how far only 
one amongst several others. But if economic determinism means that the 
economic structure of society determines its thought in detail, so that the 
institution of private property involves the inevitable and complete exclusion 
of any terms of reference other than the self-interest — however enlightened — 
of the ruling class, then I have a very great quarrel with it. For I believe it 
to be quite untrue. 

Professor Laski seems to swing between these two poles. Thus he begins by 
arguing that liberalism was not a conscious and persistent pursuit of the ends 
of freedom from government control, free association, and so on, but rather 
that "these were the ends its more ultimate purposes caused it to serve. 
He maintains that toleration comes "because, at bottom, persecution is a 
threat to property.” The idea of toleration may be urged by some for genuinely 
religious reasons; but the idea is only materialized into political institutions 
when a congenial social environment has been created by economic and 
material considerations. It is a subtle and often elusive argument. Of course, 
every historical change is caused by a conjunction of congenial circumstances. 
But that does not prove that the material circumstances are all-important; it 
shows tl it every circumstance is vital, in the sense that the result would 
have been different for the absence of any single one of them. And mateiialis 
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interpretation is simply a foreshortening of the complex truth of the historical 
process. 

The author swings to the other pole when he writes, cryptically, "Tolerance 
came because intolerance interfered with the access to wealth/* 1 believe that 
there was an inherent logic in liberalism which drove it to toleration, as an 
intellectual necessity, in the course of the historical process. 1 would be glad 
to make some estimate of the part played in this process by both selfish 
motives and by economic environment; but I would not start by assuming the 
supremacy of material factors. Again, the new outlook of Newton’s Principia 
is said to have "emerged from a nexus of problems presented to science by 
business men.** I believe that there is an inherent logic of development in 
science, which would have developed — ^perhaps slower or faster — ^regardless 
of the problems of business men at any given period. Nineteenth-century 
science is more the product of the liberalism of free inquiry than of the 
liberalism of capitalist business. 

In other respects, it may be that the book is in danger of falling between 
two stools. Having warned the reader that it is but an essay, and that much 
more detailed analysis would be required for adequacy. Professor I.aski 
proceeds to pour over him such a flood of erudition as may well submerge the 
general reader; notes for the specialist student are collected at the end, but 
so many specialized references are made in the body of the text that mere 
freedom from footnotes can be but cold comfort to the general reader. Amidst 
this wealth of detail, one is disappointed to find not a single reference to so 
important and relevant a name as Bolingbroke. Surely, that appeal from the 
‘new whigs* of his own day to the ‘old whigs’ of 1688, that insistence that the 
general liberal maxims of the Bill of Rights are ineffective until supplemented 
by legal securities, that programme of radical reforms which foreshadowed 
Fox (in fact, the whole "Dissertation on Parties"), have much more potential 
relevance to the theme of the book than even Dr, John Brown, Ogilvie, and 
Wallace, who are quoted with such zest. 

Of minor matters, a misprint of "state** for "statute" on page 150 makes 
nonsense of a quotation from Thomas Mun. (Incidentally, need we be given 
the page-reference to the 1664 edition of Mun, when the 1928 edition is 
readily obtainable?) Verbally, if not phy.sically, "impact” loses force by 
repetition; and "the impact of the equilibrium which emerged" on page 140 
hurls us into the arms of Mr. A. P. Herbert. 

David Thomson. 


Race, Sex and Environment: A Study of Mineral Deficiency in Human Evolu- 
tion, By J. R. DE LA II, Marett. (London: Hutchinson & Co. 1930. 
I’p. 342. i:*rice 2 IS.) 

The infinite diversity of human types and cultural development has always 
^en a fascinating subject for speculation. In our search for the why and the 
how of the so-called ‘‘racial*’ differences we have looked to the biologist, 
the sociologist, and the student of geography in turn, but each new develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge seems only to show' more cleiurly the complexity 
of the problem. Those three variables, culture, environment, and innate 
endoiment, still remain, and we are as far as ever from solving the set of 
equations that link tne three. The discovery of the Mendelian principles of 
®®mncd to point to one answer, the psychology’ of the Behaviourist 
ooi to another, while researches on the influence of cUet on human develop- 
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ment, and the action of the endocrine organs on physique and temperament 
brought other possible solutions in view. In Race, Sex and Environment Mr. 
Marett makes another, and it must be stated at once a very courageous, 
attempt, to account for the variations in human races and types. 

According to his theory, put very crudely, we are, we think, and we act 
according to the mineral constituents of the soil on which we live. The 
effect of certain mineral deficiencies, notably a shortage of iodine, calcium, 
and phosphorus, on the physique or endocrine balance of the human indi- 
vidual has long been known to physiologists, and it is on this fact that Mr. 
Marett builds his theory of race, mapping in an interesting fashion the dis- 
tribution of the various mineral constituents of the soil Over the habitable 
globe, and then applying the knowledge of genetics he gained through breed- 
ing experiments on Jersey cattle to the study of the evolution of human types 
in different environments and climatic conditions. 

In stressing the importance of mineral deficiency in human evolution, 
Mr. Marett has outlined an exceedingly interesting problem. He slujws 
boldness, originality, and very wide reading. Unfortunately, however, in this 
particular work he covers so large a field that he is compelled almost imme- 
diately to leave the realm of established scientific facts. He ranges in time 
from the pre-glacial epochs through various imagined evolutionary stages to 
the present day. In space he covers the whole surface of the earth, and deals 
with every type of people, from the primitive Bushman to the modern city- 
dweller. And of the human variations which he believes to be dependent on 
mineral deficiency he treats, not only those physical characteristics such as 
stature, skin colouring, skull form, etc., usually made the basis of ethnic 
classification, but as distinctive features evolving similarly under the influence 
of natural selection peculiarities of the human psyche and the typical mental 
conflicts described by Freud. These latter he believes to be reflected in the 
social institutions of different ethnic groups, their political orgaui/ation. 
economic institutions, and religious ceremonial. With such an ambitious pro- 
gramme it is not surprising that the author has to draw largely on imaginary 
reconstructions of the past, and the reader must confess to feeling slightly 
breathless as hypothesis is piled on hypothesis, and Mr. Marett ejaculates 
continually, “It is probable,” “It is not impossible,” or “It can be readily 
imagined that.” Moreover, though adventurers in the No Man’s land between 
biology, anthropology, and psychology arc welcome, we feel not unreason- 
ably Ix^wildcrcd at the simultaneous use of the jargon of all three sciences. 
When the author describes the evolution in arid surroundings of dolicho- 
cephalic pastoralists with exteriorized super-egos and a ritual of Sky-(kxl 
worship, we seem to be moving in a many-dimensional world, although it must 
be admitted that the appended glossary defines for us realities as diverse as 
acromegaly, rites de passage, and auto-erotism. 

To comment in detail on every theoretical issue raised in these three hundred 
closely printed pages would be impossible. The biologist must examine Mr. 
Marett 's application of the laws of heredity to the historical reconstruction 
of racial evolution, and his conception of the effects of mineral deficiency on 
selection for relative degrees of scx-linkcd predominance, a point on which he 
lays great stress. 'I'he geologist, the archaeologist, and the psychologist will also 
have their say. The present review must confine itself to the sociological issue 
alone. Here Mr. Marett's main contention seems to be that the human psyche 
is the product of certain environmental conditions, and that the terms use(l 
to describe individual types can be applied with little modification to racial 
groups. Lvcnsuch Freudian concepts as the "id” and the "super-ego,” degrees 
<jf inversion, or conflicts such as the Oedipus complex, are described as charac- 
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teristic of diilerent ethnic groupings and treated as though evolving through 
natural selection according to biological laws. It is the psyche of different 
lacGS, divided by Marett into masculine and feminine types, which account 
for their characteristic social institutions, and hence the author attempts to 
account for polyandry ultimately in terms of iodine deficiency; shamanistic 
religions as the product of an over-burdening of the heat-producing powers 
of the anterior lobe of the thyroid; and the domestication of animals in 
human history as due to mineral deficiencies encouraging an inhibition of the 
aggressive instinct in man and beast, thus facilitating co-operative symbiosis! 
Such hypotheses are too startling to be tested by the laws of human society 
as we know them. Mr. Marett's book must in fact be regarded as a stimu- 
lating excursion through imaginary epochs and spaces and what he calls 
"psychological imponderables." "Truth,** as he himself explains, ‘*to a man 
of a masculine race absorbing a sufficiency of minerals and expressing his 
iitosomal instincts of self-assertion, consists in no doctrine but rather an 
adventure.” A. I. Richards. 


Faithful Rebels. A Study in Jewish Speculative Thought. By Israel Levine, 
M.A., D.Litt. (London: Soncino Press. 1936. Pp. viii 146. Price 6s.) 

The fourth-century author of the Book of Job, probably under foreign 
influence, rebels against the Prophets and ruthlessly faces the problem of 
suffering and the scepticism to which it gives rise, but in the end returns to 
acceptance of the Hebrew faith in Gcjd omni}X)tcnt and inscrutable. The 
same is the fate of the second-century writer of Ecclesiastes after an uncompro- 
mising adoption of the Stoic and Epicurean standpoints. Philo, a contemporary 
of Jesus, uses Greek philosophy, and especially Platonism, only to establi^ 
Jewish monotheism and monism, just as in the twelfth century a.d. klaimonides 
uses Aristotle to uphold as correlatives the unity of Nature and the unity 
of God. In the seventeenth century Spinoza sets forth a monism making for 
materialism with an unprecedented thoroughness, disallows the freedom of 
the will, and exempts nothing from the geometric method, and yet his motive 
is ethical, and he is God-intoxicated. In the nineteenth century Marx is a 
Spinoza in economics; in our own days, in spite of his opposition to religion, 
ho has become in Russia the founder of a veritable faith and the prophet of 
a new social order. Bergson, our contemporar>% philosophizes only to depose 
reason and enthrone intuition and thus mysticism; he reproduces many 
features of Philo and Spinoza. All of these rebel against, or at least adventure 
away from the Jewish culture (for philosophy itself is alien to it) ; yet in so 
doing they manifest the Jewish characteristics of thoroughness, realism or 
materialism, and ethical or prophetic provocativeness, and in their very 
atheism testify to religious faith, which is the sole bond of union between Jews. 

Such is Mr. lA;vinc*s thc.sis. His little lKH)k is by its simplicity and concise- 
nc.ss admirably qualified for the general reader. But it suffers from over- 
simplification. Thus, the antithesis Injtween Hebrew faith and Greek "science** 
is made absolute through neglecting the mystical element of Plato's Republic, 
and the really philosophical problem of the monism of some of the above 
writers which leans now to atheism, now to acosmism, is never raised. Again, 
only the derivative nature of Mr. Irvine’s essay would seem to explain his 
failure to use Bergson's Les deux sources de la morale ci dc la religion, as yet un- 
^similated by the commentators. His general contention, however, I should 
like not merely to support, but to expR'Ss even more strongly than he. The 
peculiarity of Israel is not simply faith, but the development of a discipline 
for practising en masse the constant presence of God ("and thou shalt talk of 
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them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up*'), and for forming a 
people of priests. From centuries of this practice come its singleness, its 
realism (for God is real, living, drastic), and its intense energy and activism. 
But take away God, the correlate of that energy, and you have materialism, 
a force ditfaquS and disproportionate to its task, and in all cases, as in some 
of the above writers, witness (sometimes monstrous) to the absence of God. 
Herein lies the explanation both of the achievements and of the pathology 
of Israel. Its experiment is unique except for the nascent parallel of the 
Oxford Group, which should be studied by all interested in the history and 
destiny of the Jewish people. 

Philip Leon. 


The Hallucinations of Logoevatia. By Telemachus Kourmoulis. (Athens: 

"Kyklos." 1936. Pp. 243.) 

We have here a gallant Don Quixote, officer in the Hellenic Navy, tilting 
at many isms, in all of which he sees logocracy, that is, “all the philosophical 
systems hitherto known," which take sense-experience as the origin of cog- 
nition. With two exceptions: the philosophy of Heraklcitos and of the Buddha. 
He holds that these two placed beside the empirical origin of their world- 
view “that true and unique support which Creation has instinctively (jjzc) 
laid within our psychical energy." “This instinctive supjxjrt within us is 
represented by three meanings . . . not given by scnsc-cxpcricncc, but appear- 
ing in our conscience (sic), and are imprjsed upon us . . . through the so-callcd 
direct way of Psychical Facts." These meanings, which he also calls “instinct 
data," are not easy to run to earth. But on pp. 166-171 they appear as “non- 
freedom of will," “existence of the external world," and “finitencss of the 
Whole." 

Don Quixotes have my lively sympathy — ^nay, I should rather call them 
Irredentists, for they may oftener foreshadow the “futures" in thought than 
a wasted championship of the outgrown. And I should willingly have tried 
further ex|x^sitioii had space been here possible; yet am I not sorry that it may 
not be. For the author is his own worst enemy. Not because he has had the 
courage to cope with an alien tongue, in which he is, if fluent — so much too 
fluent! — ^not thoroughly at home (c.g. he persistently uses d la frangaise, 
“conscience" for “consciousness"), but because (a) he has marred his work 
by wordiness; (i») has presented, as the “philosophy" of the Foiiiirlcr of 
Buddhism, his own misconstructions of a few contexts stdected at random 
from Pali Suttas — such misconstructions as great Gotama would have been 
the first to repudiate as representing what he saw as real and true. 

I am much implicated herein, for the author pleads that he has “carefully 
gathered" such sayings, but betrays he owes them to the perusal of Greek 
translations of Mr. F. Koehler's Hinduismus und Christentum and Mrs. 
Rhys Davids’s Buddhism. I do not know what the former writer may have 
committed himself to about Buddhism, but as to the apparently pirated 
edition of my own brxjk I can say thus much: (i) I have not misquoted sayings 
ascribed to “the Buddha," as is, c.g., the case on pp. 41 and 197 > (^0 ^ 
have in no instance read into any such sayings the interpretations offered 
by the author; (iii) I regret that he has been incurious to inquire whether 
the immature firet edition of 1912, which has apparently been illegitimately 
translated may not have been replaced by later maturer editions. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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The Doctrine of the SUfis {KitSb al-Ta*arruf). Translated from the Arabic of 
Astir Bakr ai^Kalabadh! by A. J, Arberry, M.A. (London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1935. Pp- xviii + 173. Price 10s. 6d.) 

This excellent translation — ^a worthy companion to Mr. Arberry's edition 
of the text (Cairo, 1934) — ^will be welcomed by all interested in Sufism, especi- 
ally as it provides the only complete version at present available of any 
early Arabic manual of the same kind; for the well-known works r>f Sarraj, 
Makki, and Kushairi arc more or less “sealed” to those who cannot read 
them in the original language. Here wc find no far-reaching speculations 
concerning the real nature of man as the microcosm in which God is reflected. 
The subject-matter of all these treatises {circa a.d. 1000-1030) is closely akin 
to the doctrine and experience of medieval Catholic mysticism, and includes 
little that might not be regarded as a legitimate, though one-sided, develop- 
ment of Qur’anic ideas. Kalabadhi, perhaps suspected on account of his 
connections with the arch-heretic, Ifallaj, is careful to demonstrate his own 
orthodoxy; and, like Kushairi fifty years later, he cites the great Sufis of the 
past on almost every page in order to justify his contention that the un- 
corrupted Sufi doctrine is in perfect harmony with Islam: the unquestionable 
influences of Christianity and Hellenism he naturally ignores. His risumd of 
mystical theology, psychology, and ethics serves to bring out the salient 
points which a more detailed exposition would have obscured, and the 
illustrative material, together w'ith the author’s exiflanations and critical 
remarks, is of first-class importance. This boi>k, it may be hojK^d, will do 
something tow'ards dispelling the view, endi^rsed by at least one famous 
Knglish theologian, that few Sufis are devout Moslems, or even resi)ectable 
members of society. The whole work, and in particular the poems scattered 
tlnough it and admirably rendered inb^ verse by the translator, bear witness 
to a sincere piety and deep religious feeling which is neither pantheistic nor 
antinomian. R. A. Nicholson. 


Human EcologyM^y J. W. Bews, M.A., D.Sc., Principal of the Natal Uni- 
versity College, I'ictermaritzburg. With an Introduction by General 
The Kt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C., C.H., F.R.S. (Oxford: University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 1935. l*p. xii -f 31 z. l*rice 15s. 
net.) 

According to the author of this bonk, ecology is the most important and 
fundamental of the human sciences, since it unilics them all and “enables 
each one to find its proper place in a generalized study of man” (p. 14). In 
human afiairs as elsewhere its subject-matter is the triad of environment, 
function and organism; and its aim is to study tho.se three things in relation 
to one another. Hut this is much more dillicult in human atiairs than elsewhere, 
for the double reason that there are numerous sciwrate sciences dealing 
with the different members of the triad aiul that the first and most important 
member is not fixed by nature but extensively modified by human activity. 
Professor Bews is well aware of these (and other) difficulties; and accordingly 
his book, with the exception of the final chapter, is devoted to summarizing 
the relevant results of the sciences in question, the greater bulk of it being 
(as might be expected) concerned with aiithropi^logy. It is doubtful, however, 
if there is much value in an inevitably cimijnessed summaiy of so many 
sciences, conducted without any unifying idea other than that it is desirable 
that they should be unified ; and it is perhaps regrettable that the philosophy 
of history should find no ]flace amongst them, especially in view of the fact 
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that ecology is regarded as a philosophy as well as a science and an art (p. 300). 
Nor does the synthesis which is offered in the last chapter do much more than 
point to examples of ecological inquiry (such as regional surveys), refer to the 
work of Marston as an example of an ecological psychology, and show some 
ways in which ecological considerations affect our enjoyment of works of art. 
There are also some unfortunate misprints. 

O. DE Selincourt. 


Books received also: — 

H. II. Price. Truth and Corrigibiluy, (Inaugural Lecture, 1036.) Oxford at 
the Clarendon L^css; London: Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. 31. 2s. 
Various. The Problem of Time. (University of California Publications in 
Philosophy. Vol. 18.) Berkeley: University of California l^ss; LoikJou: 
Cambridge University Press. 1936. 225. 2 dollars 25; los. 

H. R. Patch, Ph.D., Litt.D. The Tradition of Boethius. A Study of His Impor- 
tance in Medieval Culture. New York and London: Oxford University 
l^ess; Humphrey Milford. 1936. I^. viii -f- 200. 2 dollars 75. los. 6d. 

£. £. Sykes. Lucretius. Poet and Philosopher. Cambridge at the University 
Press. 1936. Pp. ix -f 187. 7s. 6d. 

J. W. Friend and J. Feibleman. The Unlimited Community. A Study of the 
l^ossibility of Social Science. London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1(^36. 

Pp. 383. 15s. 

R. DE Bary. My Experiments with Death. A Stt^dy of the World Soul in its 
Relations with the Private Self. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1936. 
I^. xvi + 192. Cs. 

Various. Philosophy and History. Essays presented to E. Cassirer. (Ed. by 
R. Klibansky and H. J. Paton.) Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1936. 1 ^. xii + 355- 25s. 

J. H. L. Wetmore. Sen€ca*s Conception of the Stoic Sage as shown in his 
Prose Works. Alberta: University of Alberta. 1936. Pp. 65. 

D. M. Eastwood. The Revival of Pascal. A Study of his Relation to Modern 
French Thought. Oxfonl: Clarendon Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1936. 1 ^. xii -f 212. I2S. 6d. 

J. W. Mackail. Andrew Cecil Bradley. 1851-1935. (From the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol. XXI.) London: Humphrey Milford. 1936. 
r^. 10. IS. 

J. Needham. Order and Life. (Terry Lectures, 1935.) London: Cambridge 
University I’ress. 1936. Pp. x -f- 175. 8s. 6d. 

L. Foster. The New Culture in China. (Introduction by Sir M. W. Sadler.) 
London: G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1936. IV- 240. 7s. 6d. 

D. W. pRALL. Aesthetic Analysis. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co. 193^- 

2 dollars. 

E. G. Spaulding. A World of Chance. Or Whence, Wither, and Why? New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 1936. 1 ^. 293. 12s. 6d. 

P. M. Buck Jr. The World's Great Age. The Story of a Century's Search for a 
Philosophy of Life. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1936. Pp. xv + 382. 15^- 
Various, l^oceedings of the American Catholic Association, Eleventh Annua 
Meeting, 1935. Washington, D.C. Catholic University of America. 
1^. 219. 1 dollar 50. 

J. W. Woodward. Intellectual Realism and Culture Change. A Prelintinory 
Stuuy\of Reification. Hanover, U.S.A: The Sociological Press. iy 35 - 
Pp. 198. 2 dollars 10. 
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H. Matthews. English Messiahs. Studies of Six English Religious Pretenders. 

1636-1927. London: Methuen & Co. 1936. Pp. xvi + 230. 10s. 6d. 

X. V. Smith. The Promise of American Politics. Chicago: University of Chicago 
l^ss; London: Cambridge University Press. 1936. Pp. xiii + 290. iis. 6d. 
Various. Individual Psychology: Theory and Practice (Individual ]^ychology 
Medical Pamphlets No. 15.) London: C. W. Daniel Co. 1936. Pp. 79. 

2S. 6d. 

C. £. M. JoAD. The Dictator Resigns. London: Methuen & Co. 1936. Pp. vii 

+ 120. 3s. 6d.. 

G. H. Mead. Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century. (Ed. by 
M. M. Moore.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 1936. Pp. xxxix + 519. 22s. 6d. 

B. Pfannenstill. Bernard BosanqueVs Philosophy of the State. A Historical 
and Systematic Study. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup. 1936. Pp. iv -f- 324. 
Kr. 10. 

J. Huizinga. (Tr. J. Huizinga.) In the Shadow of To-morrow. A Diagnosis of 
the Spiritual Distemper of our Time. London: W. Heinemann Ltd. 1936. 
Pp. ix + 218. 7s. 6d. 

J. Gutmann, Ph. D. Schelling: of Human Freedom. Open Court Publishing 
Co. 1936. Pp. lii + 128. 1 dollar 50. 

D. B. Macdonald, M.A., D.D. The Hebrew Philosophical Genius. A Vindica- 

tion. Princeton: Princeton University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford. 1936. Pp. xi -f 155. iis. 6d. 

P. Mesnard. VEssor de la Philosophic politique au XV le siicle. Paris: Boivin 
& Cie. 1936. Pp. 176. 75 fr. 

J. de Tonquedec. Deux Etudes sur *La Pensie' de M. Maurice Blondel. Paris: 
Ile^auchcsne. 12 fr. 

G. Mottier. Le Phinoniine de VArt. Paris: Boivin & Cie. 20 fr. 

A. Mitterer. Wandel des Weltbildes von Thomas auf heute. Band i. Das 
Ringen der alten Staff -form-metaphysik mit der heutigen Stoff-physik. 
Innsbruck: Tyrolia-Verlag. 1935. Pp. 160. RM. 4.20. 

A. Margolius. Mutter und Kind im Altbiblischen Schriftum. Berlin: Bcrthold 
Levy. 1936. 1 ^. 46. 

H. Margolius. Grundlegung zur Ethik. Berlin: B. Levy. 1936. Pp. 17. 

£. Filthaut, O.P. Rcland von Cremona O.P. und die Anfdnge der Scholastik 
im Predigerorden. Ein Beitrag zur Geistergeschichte der dlteren Domini- 
kaner. Vcchta i.O.: Albcrtus-Magnus-Verlag der Dominikaner. 1936. 
Pp. XV + 224. 

G. Galli. Lineamenii di Filosofia. Bologna: Coop. Tipograhea Azzoguidi. 
* 935 ' 80. Lire 6. 

G. Galli. Studi Storico-Critici sulla Filosofia di Ch, Renouvier. ii La legge 
del numero. Milano: Sodet 4 Anonima Editrice Dante Aligheri. 1935* 
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F. Lombardi. L'Esperienza e VUomo. Fondamenti di una Filosofia Umanis- 
tica. (Studi Filosofici XII.) Firenze: Felice leMonnier. 1935. Pp. xii + 333. 
L. 20. 

F. Lombardi. II Mondo degli Uomini. (Studi Filosofici XIII.) Firenze: Felice 
le Monnier. 1935. Pp. 31 1. L. 20. 

A. Aliotta. Vesperimento nella scienza, nella filosofia, nella religions. Napoli: 
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SPINOZA MEMORIALS IN HOLLAND 

Sometimes a prophet is not without honour in his own country, although 
he may have to wait <a century or two before he receives it. Spinoza, driven 
out of the Jewish community into which he had been born, his opinions 
condemned by the general voice of Holland, obliged to withhold during his 
lifetime the publication of his greatest book, his memory reviled for gencni< 
tions after his death — Spinoza is now venerated as one of the spiritual heroes 
both of the race from which he sprang and of the country of which he was a 
citizen. 

Having occasion recently to be in Holland, I paid visits of piety to the 
two houses in which Spinoza lived and which are now maintained as memorials. 
Some of the readers of Philosophy may perhaps be interested to hear about 
them. 

In the village of Rijnsburg, a few miles from Leyden, Spinoza found a 
refuge when, as a young man of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, he felt com- 
pelled to leave Amsterdam. The village was a centre of the sect of Remon- 
strants, to which the friend who liad harlx)ured him belonged; it offered a 
safe and congenial home for a man of Spinoza's unconventional opinions. 
Off the main road stands the red-brick, red-tiled single-storey house, in 
which Spinoza lived from iCCo or i66i to 1C64. It has been acquired, and 
is now well maintained, by a Dutch society of Spinozists. In the principal 
room is a small but noteworthy collection of books by Spinoza and his con- 
temporaries; on the walls are a number of portraits. Of even greater interest, 
in the room adjoining arc to be seen the large wooden lathe and other fools 
which Spinoza used in his handicraft of maker of lenses. On the outside wnll 
of the house a tablet luis been inserted with a quotation from an old Dutch 
poet, of which this is a rough translation: 

Ah ! were all men wise 
And striving to flo well. 

This earth w-ould be a Paradise 
That's mostly now a Hell. 

The house in which Spinoza had spent his youth in Amsterdam, and that 
in which he first lived when he moved from Rijnsburg to The Hague, have not 
been preserved; but the one at The Hague which he afterwards occupied, 
from 1670 to his death in 1677, was bought by the Domus Spinozana Foun- 
dation ill 1926. It is kept up by them as a memorial museum and meeting 
place. 

The house is a large three-storied building, situated in a broad street. 
Across the way are some beautiful seventeenth-century almshouses, whi^ 
Spinoza used often to visit. Between the two is a fine bronze statue, erected in 
1880, of the seated figure of Siiinoza. Not far away is a great church surrounded 
by a burial-ground long disused. There Spinoza was buried. The only stone 
now in the churchyard is one placed there in recent years to his memory. 

ITie two lower floors of the house were occupied in his day by a painter 
and decorator. The ground floor now caccommodates a large conference 
room, w! jre the Societas Spinozana of The Hague and other philosophical 
so''ietics hold their meetings; there is also a considerable library for the use 
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of ibeir members and of students. The first floor is the museum, with a large 
collection of objects of interest, including some autograph letters in Latin 
and in Dutch, and a number of portraits. The top floor, where Spinoza lived, 
is now a single, large, empty loft, with a small room boarded off. This little 
attic was the one room of his own. Nothing of the contents now remains. 

But it is a great thing that the house itself should have been preserved, and 
should now be admirably maintained as a place both of study and of pil- 
grimage. All those, in every country, who love Spinoza as a man and set high 
value upon his work, will be deeply grateful to the friends of philosophy in 
Holland, who have recognized the duty, and have fulfilled it, of rescuing from 
destruction or oblivion this home at The Hague, and the other at Hijnsburg, 
of one of the greatest of thinkers. 

Herbert Samuel. 
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To THE Editor of Philosophy 
Sir, 

I do not think that discussions about reviews of books are often very edifying, 
but Professor H. A. Wolfson's remarks in the April number about my review of his 
The Philosophy of Spinoza appear to call for brief reply. 

It is, perhaps, diaracteristic of the scholastic mc^e of approach favoured by 
Mr. Wolfson to rest content with lists of rival authorities rather than to attack 
problems directly. He may take it as additional evidence of my “supreme faith in 
(my) own convictions*' if I say that I might have reached my conclusion about 
geometrical proofs being non-syllogistic even if Mr. Joseph had not written his 
invaluable book from which Mr. Wolfson seems to suppose 1 must have derived it. 
Mother-wit and simple examination of the facts will often carry one much further 
than reliance upon authority. After all. someone must discover truths, and thus do 
without an authority; and some truths are so obvious as to be constantly re- 
discovered by new inquirers. “Aristotle was certainly a knowing man, but nolx)dy 
ever thought him so because he blindly embraced and confidently vented thr.* 
opinions of another.** 

If I might, without offence, be brief and brutal. I should argue thus: ('■comctrical 
proofs arc conclusive, and their conclusions are A-propositions predicting specific 
propria. Now A-propositions can only be conclusively established syllogistically by 
the mood Barbara. But Barbara proves only generic propria (as the dictum de omm 
emphasizes). Hence geometrical propositions arc not established by means of 
syllogisms. 

Yours, etc., 

H. F. Hallett. 

University of London King's College, 

Strand, W.C.2. 

April 2, 1936. 
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VoL. XI. No. 44. OCTOBER 1936 

THE ROMANTIC FACTOR IN MODERN 
POLITICS 

Professor ERNEST BARKER 
I 

One of the marks of our times is a new eruption of the personal. 
Systems and institutions of politics arc clouded over. The impersonal 
principles on which these systems and institutions depend are still 
more deeply obscured. Men turn for their inspiration to the living 
flow of personality. Some leader who has burst from hidden and 
elemental depths commands a passion of personal loyalty. Leader- 
ship has always been a great factor in the history of human com- 
munities. The deification of the ruler was the cement of the 
Hellenistic monarcliies and of the Roman Empire which inherited 
their tradition. It may seem a strange atavism that we should now 
be apparently recurring, in the twentieth century, to a similar 
practice. But there arc exigencies of contemporary life which 
explain the new vogue of leadership, and there is a tide of contem- 
porary thought which leads on to the current doctrine of the 
emergent leader. 

Among the exigencies of contemporary life there are two which 
demand some brief notice. On the one hand, the growth of great 
populations — particularly in urban centres, where they are divorced 
from the old outlets of personal emotion- -has pushed men in the 
mass towards new and stirring loyalties, w’hich appear to promise 
the emancipation of a dormant faculty. A party leader is the 
immediate teneficiary of this trend; bht if the growing volume of 
his party, and the rising surge of its emotion, lead him to victory, 
he becomes the leader not only of a party, but also of a whole 
people. On the other hand, the recent growth of enthroned legis- 
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latures, sovereign over the executive and its head, and seeking to 
attenuate personal leadership into a shadow, has provoked a reaction 
of the executive, and a return of personal leadership, which have 
carried a number of European countries to the opposite extreme. 
The leaders of to-day are not only new outlets for old popular 
passions of personal attachment and loyalty. They are also new 
incarnations of an old political tradition on the Continent — ^a tradi- 
tion of executive power and executive responsibility— which had 
been overlaid and almost stifled by an extreme form of parliamen- 
tarianism. 

But the leader is something more than a satisfaction of the 
personal emotions of a great electorate and a restoration (exag- 
gerated, as all restorations immediately are) of executive power 
and responsibility. If he were only that, he would be a phenomenon 
in the world of democratic ideas and practice, produced by causc.s 
inherent in that world. He would not represent the incursion of 
another world. We shall not do justice to his claims, or his signi- 
ficance, unless we realize that he represents such an incursion. He 
has sprung from roots, and he is grounded in causes, which go 
beyond the immediate occasions of his emergence. If wc are to 
understand those causes, w'e must turn to the tides of contemporary 
thought which run against democracy and in favour of a new idea 
and practice of the art of political life. 

II 

There is one tide of contemporary thought which begins with 
Nietzsche. Nietzsche was not a logical thinker. He w<is a master 
of trenchant aphorisms which could cut both ways and might 
often contradict one another. But he had a general hatred of the 
slave-morality which was based on the calculus of general advantage, 
and he had a genuine passion for the master-morality which was 
founded on the rock of power. Under the head of dave-morality 
he sets the principle of democracy, as he also sets socialism and 
Christianity; they all stand for the advantage of the weak, and 
they all contravene the great hierarchy of nature by which the 
strong rule the weak. Under the head of master-morality he sets 
the will to power, which makes a man deploy all the force and 
resources of his nature and impose himself on the universe, 'ftis 
may seem mere subscription to the doctrine of tyranny; and it is 
easy to interpret Nietzsche’s conception of the superman in that 
sense. But if it is easy, it is also erroneous. The superman of whom 
Nietzsche dreamed was really a new super-sjJecies, to be achiewd 
in son. 3 future age by the intervening travail and self-discipline 
•if strong and chosen spirits, who mastered themselves in order tha 
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their descendants might enter into their labours and master the 
universe. The "will to power” of which he wrote was not a will 
to power over other men; it was a will to power over the self, which 
would ultimately lead to power over the imiverse in which the self 
is set. Nietzsche was not an apostle of the national totalitarian 
State, inspired and controlled by the genius of a dominant person- 
ality. He denounced the State as the “coldest of monsters and most 
frigid of liars”: he looked to the emergence of a free iliU which, 
transcending the idea of “bovine nationalism,” would guide a 
united Europe first to the dignity of “higher men” and then to the 
majesty of “super-men.” But the effect of a philosophy is often 
different from the intentions of its creator; and in any case the 
philo sophy of Nietzsche, even if it was not a proclamation of the 
dictator, was a denunciation of democracy. He saw democracy as 
a static system, which was content, and indeed designed, to keep 
men as they were, with uniform rights and liberties which, just 
because they were uniform, were merely pitched on the level of 
average humanity. He wanted to see, in place of the democratic 
form of State, and indeed of all forms of the State, a dynamic surge, 
bpgrinning immediately with the strong, but ultimately drawing all 
men in its wake from the level of the average to the height of the 
maximum. His desire, in its full consequences, ran contrary to all 
political organization; but it was particularly contrary to democracy 
because democracy was the current form. And the interpretation 
of his theory was even more contrary to democracy than was his 
theory itself. His superman, who belonged to the future, and was 
a species rather than an individual, was translated into the present, 
and turned into an individual. Foreign to the State and the nation, 
and transcending them both, he was fitted into them, and made 
their mainspring. The interpretation of Nictzsdie, if not Nietzsche 
himself, is a parent of the dictator. 

The theory of Nietzsclie may be termed a spiritualized form of 
Darwinism. It is a theory of evolution translated from the sphere 
of biology to a higher and more spiritual sphere. There is a second 
current of contemporary thought which shows a similar character. 
It is a current which begins with Bergson, and may be seen flowing, 
in different and altered forms, in the wTitings of Sorel and Pareto. 
“All morality,” Bergson has said, “is in essence biological.”* In 
other words it is ultimately a product of the life-force which moves 
the whole world of creation. In man, and in his moral world, the 
life-force works in two different ways. On the one hand it arms man 
with instinct, and creates a primary morality of social pressure 
which is “a system of orders dictated by impersonal social require- 
nients." On the other hand it arms man with intelligence, and 
' Two Sources of Mn ality and Religion (English translation), p. 82. 
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creates a secondary morality of individual aspiration, vested with 
personal emotion, which is “a series of appeals made to the con- 
science of each of us by persons who represent the best there is in 
humanity."! This secondary morality of aspiration is the result of 
a "sudden leap." Individuals emerge "who each represent, as the 
appearance of a new species would have represented, an effect of 
creative evolution";* or, to express the same point in other words, 
"life . . . imparts a new impetus to exceptional individuals who 
have immersed themselves anew in it, so that they can help society 
further along its way."3 The emergent individual — strong in the 
new impetus imparted to him by life — ^who creates a new morality 
(or rather adds new truths to the existing morality of aspiration), 
has something of a Nietzschean flavour. He is, however, in Bergson’s 
view, compatible with democracy. It is he and his associates who 
discover the ideas of democracy; who vest them with emotion; who 
make them magnets for the minds of millions. When they forecast 
and seek to realize the ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
they add a new democratic content to morality; and that content 
becomes a part of its permanent substance, because it involves a 
higher and finer form of the social cohesion at which life is always 
aiming. On this view, therefore, the emergent individual is not the 
master of society. He is rather the servant, who "can help society 
further along its way.” He is not the enemy of democracy. He is 
its agent. 

But if the principles of democracy, or the ideas associated with 
democracy, are thus connected with the emergence of "exceptional 
individuals," and indeed proceed from that emergence, it is not 
equally clear that the process of demcjcracy is compatible with the 
role which such individuals are appointed to play. Democracy 
involves a reliance on time and tentative effort ; the philosophy of 
Bergson is a philosophy of the "sudden leap." Democracy, again, 
is a matter of discussion and the collaboration of many minds. 
The philosophy of Bergson assumes that "masses of men have been 
carried along by one or several individuals"; it even allows that 
"nature . . . must have intended the ruthless leader if slie provided 
for leaders at all. ”4 The process of the life-force, as it works in our 
human held and produces our human morality, is not a democratic 
process, even if it issues in the creation of democratic principles. 
It proceeds by sudden leaps or emergences, and the motive force 
of these leaps is the exceptional individual, who incarnates the 
appetite of life for some new and original form of individuation, 
some new variation of species. 

'The theory of Bergson thus seems to be coloured by an aristo- 

t '"aw Sources of Moredity and Religion (English translation), p. 68- 

* Ibid,, p. 79. 3 Ibid., p. 82. * Ibid., pp. 241 and 266. 
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cratic tinge. Sometimes, it is true, the emergent leaders are prophets 
who freely arise from the depths; but it is also true that they are 
sometimes members of the upper class, or of the intellectual dlite, 
who from a sentiment of justice (or, it may be, personal ambition) 
espouse the cause and express the views of the rest of society. 
Georges Sorel, while he was animated by the fundamental ideas 
of Bergson, preferred to find the leaders who would “help society 
further along its way" among the working classes. The middle and 
upper classes lived on the fruits of the past, and. for the defence 
of those fruits: it was only the workers who could produce a new 
Hite, and only that new Hite which could carry men with it in a 
new leap into the unseen future. The new leaders emerging from 
their immersion in the life of the working class would incarnate its 
ideas and its demands; they would vest them with the glow of 
their own deep personal emotion, and they w'ould communicate 
that emotion to their followers by preaching the “myth” of the 
general strike; nor would they shrink from the actual use of a clean 
and surgical violence, realizing that just as force was naturally 
used to defend the custom of the past, so it might also, and no less 
naturally, be used to secure the conquests of the future. There are 
additions to Bergson's theory, or transmutations of Bergson's 
theory, in this philosophy. The life of which Bergson speaks in 
general terms is transmuted into the particular form of the life of 
the working classes. The general idea of the emergence of excep- 
tional individuals is turned into the particular conception of the 
appearance of a w^orkers' elite. The notion of the sudden leap is 
charged with the added notion of violence. In a word, Georges 
Sorel has added elements drawn from Marx to a system of thought 
which belongs to Bergson. But the additions and transmutations 
have not abolished tlie fundamental core. There is still the per- 
sonalism of the emergent leader, or group of leaders, creating a 
new morality of aspiration. There is still the emotionalism which, 
in Bergson's theory, attaches to this morality of aspiration. There 
is still the leap, under the clan of emotion, and under the guidance 
of the person, into the unseen future. 

The doctrine of Pareto, a friend of Sorel, and one of the teachers 
of Mussolini, is a continuation and a development of the same 
strain of thought. It is a doctrine of the elite, and of the part which 
is played by force in that circulation of elites w'hich characterizes 
the life of a society. In the course of history some governing elite 
establishes a social leadership by personal qualities and personal 
prestige. It seeks to retain its position even when it has lost its 
title. But the presence of a new Hite, rising from the depths of society, 
^d carrying a new and energetic belief, supported by a myth, 
impuiges upon its position. The social law of the circulation of 
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ililes demands the establishment of the new dUte\ the conservative 
instincts of social pressure resist. The demand and the resistance 
create a state of tension; and the ending of this state may involve 
the use of force, by the leader or leaders of the new Hite, on behalf 
of the new belief. The personal coming and going of Hites, and the 
role of force in determining the sequence of their succession — these 
are the themes of a doctrine which has played its part in the making 
of the doctrine of Fascism. 

There is thus, in the writings of Bergson, Sorcl, and Pareto, a 
tide of thought which runs in the direction of personalism. This 
personalism, if it may be so called, is associated with three other 
factors — ^the factor of emotion, which is its natural concomitant; 
the factor of the sudden leap, which for Bergson is the leap of life 
itself, through the individual in whom its new impetus is incarnate, 
towards a fresh variety, but which may be interpreted, or extended, 
into the simple explosion of pure and immediate personal force; 
and, finally, the factor of the “myth" — a factor which recurs, in 
various forms, in all these writers, but which is always connected 
with the other factors of emotion and the sudden leap.' Led by the 
man; stirred by the contagion of his emotion; prepared for the leap 
and its contingencies of violence; nerved by the m3rth — ^with these 
auspices, and under this aegis, men can shed the past and move 
into the future. This may be called a Latin tide of thought, which 
beginning in France has flowed into Italy and there attained its 
height and its consummation. Italy has again and again, in the 
course of its long history, produced great and arresting personalities 
which have deeply affected its life, and even affected the destinies 
of Europe. Caius Gracchus, Sulla, and Julius Caesar; Viscontis and 

^ In Bergson the myth belongs to the held of religion. The intellect of 
man, representing to itself the facts of death and chance, and being dismayed 
by these intellectual representations, evolves intellectual counter-represen- 
tations, by means of **a myth-making function" with which it is furnished, 
in order to arm itself against its own discoveries and to nerve itself for 
continued activity. This is the origin of the various form of religious myth. 
But the myth-making function, though it works with exceptional force in 
the realm of religion, continues its myth-making work in other realms and 
in different forms (op, cit., p. 168). Sorel can thus assume the operation of 
this function in the form of the myth of the general strike, by which the 
leaders of the working class insure and nerve themselves and their followers 
for the difficulties of the future. I’areto similarly invents a theory of myths, 
or "enthusiastic derivations" (drawn from social facts, but transcending 
those facts, and based on sentiment rather than reason, so that they assume 
the form of religions), by which men insure themselves against the mere 
calculations of inductive reason and nerve themselves for the leap in the 
dark. The connection of the idea of the myth with that of the leap is subtly 
explained by Bergson (op, cit., pp. 167-8) : it is more obvious in the theories 
of Sorel and Pareto. 
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Sforzas; Eccelin da Romano and Cesare Borgia; Hildebrand and 
Savonarola; Mazzini and Garibaldi — ^there is a long list, and the 
name of Bonaparte may be added to the list. Engli^ history is 
largely a history of the impersonal — of the expansion of precedents: 
the development of institutions: the slow solidification of a body 
of law proceeding from the steady activity of the general legal 
profession, and free from the personal impetus of a would-be maker 
of codes. Italian history has always shown a more personal char- 
acter; and this old and historic character still marks the life of 
contemporary Italy. In a country which has suffered from a long 
past of disunion, personal figures become the necessary symbols 
of national unity: in a country largely peopled by an agricultural 
population, hitherto depressed and uneducated, the leader can find 
a following which is ready to be led; in a country responsive to 
personal magnetism, both in the life of art and the life of politics, 
personality will carry prestige. It is no wonder that the Latin tide 
of thought which moves towards personalism has found a ready 
entry into Italian affairs. It is the less wonderful when we reflect 
that currents of German thought — ^not only the thought of Nietzsche, 
but also the general ideas and philosophy of German Romanticism, 
with all its zest for the factor of personality— have also found their 
way through the Alps. There is a German as well as a Latin 
ingredient in the general creed of personalism. 

Before we examine that ingredient, we may turn to one of the 
documents of Italian Fascism which summarizes, in succinct phrases, 
the core of the Latin version of personalism. This is the preamble 
to the Statuio (or, in other words, the constitution) of the Fascist 
party, as it was drafted by the Grand Council of the party in 
October 1926, and approved by royal decree in December 1929. 
The crucial words of the preamble are those which turn on the 
position of the leader. “The people recognized the Leader by the 
marks of his will, his force, and his achievement.* The people must 
receive light and leading from above, where there is the full vision 
of the attributes to be given and the tasks to be assigned, of function 
and of desert, and where the only standard is that of the general 
interest.” But the essential factor of leadership carries corollaries 
and adjuncts. There is first the corollary of emotion or faith. 
"Fascism is above all a faith, which has had its confessors, and 
under the impulse of which new Italians to-day are vigorous as 
combatants.” There is next the corollary of struggle, of Sian, of the 
sudden leap. "Fascism has always considered itself as being in a 
state of war. . . . Removed from dogmatic formulas and rigid 

* The Tibetans recognize their Grand Lama only by external marks. The 
Western leader is known by the inward marks of his will and force, and the 
fruits of his achievement 
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plans, it feels that life consists in the possibility of continuous 
renewal.” The pragmatism of a “will to believe” in the faith — a 
will which proves the truth of the faith by simply acting upon it — 
is also another corollary and adjunct of the creed. The leader; the 
emotion or faith he inspires; the struggle he leads; the will to 
believe generated in the strt^le, and the action which follows 
upon it — all these are thus in the foreground. Beyond, in the distant 
background, stand the law to be ultimately made and the ends to 
be Anally realized. “In the ardour of struggle action always pre- 
ceded law. Fascism is living to-day in terms of the future ; it regards 
the generations to come as the forces destined to realize all the 
ends designed by our wills.” This is the opposite of the temper of 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, 

Who, in the heat of conflict, keeps the law 

In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

It is not mere opportunism; but it is at any rate a homage to 
contingency and chance. But that homage is always involved in 
the creed of personalism. The personality of the leader is in the 
domain of contingency. 

The creed of personalism, in this stage of its evolution, not only 
affects the idea of democracy; it also affects the idea of law. It 
challenges democracy as a mere impersonal system of many vnia‘s 
— supposed to be blended and attuned, by the method of discussion, 
in a common harmony of public thought, but really discordant and 
jangled — and it seeks to substitute for it the personal note of the 
dominant voice, followed and echoed by the rest. Challenging the 
impersonality of democracy, it is led to challenge equally the im- 
personality of law. It forces the impersonal to put on personality: 
it makes personal action precede and determine law; it turns tlic 
general rule into an act of personal will. 

The challenge which is thus offered both to the general process 
of discussion and to the .system of general rules of law (two things 
which are cIo.sely connected, and arc therefore challenged together) 
has a long ancestry. It goes Ix^yond contemporary philosophy. It 
is as old as German Romanticism. Perhaps we may even say that 
it is as old as the German woods: ce beau sysldtne a dti tmtvd dans 
les bois. We are thus brought back to that German ingredient in 
the creed of personalism which has already been mentioned, and 
which must now enter the stage as protagonist of the drama. 

Ill 

Romanticism is a word so general and so comprehensive that we 
may include under it, according to our predilections, everything 
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which we like — or everything which we dislike. It is primarily a 
term in the language of art and literature; but it is also a term in 
the language of morals and politics. If we confine it to the latter 
of these applications, we shall still find it a Protean term. Originally 
and etymologically, it seems to signify a return to the Middle Ages 
and the tradition of their vernacular literature, or "romances." 

It thus acquires a note of what may be called “antiquarian idealism." 
The restoration of the past becomes the goal of the future : atiliquam 
exquirUe matrem is made the motto of life. But a return to the past 
will not stop at a proximate and particular epoch: it will run back 
beyond the Middle or intervening Ages to the first and immediate 
beginnings. From the days of Herder and Schelling, in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, the German Romantics who 
turned their faces to the moral and political sphere began to speak 
of the Folk. They went back, like the school of natural rights, to 
original and primary nature. But unlike the school of natural 
rights, they did not posit a state of nature with free individuals 
who had to make social contracts before they could form a 
society: they discovered the given and existing society of the Folk, 
or tribe, or stem, already united by the personal bond of a 
common loyalty. In the early, and also, indeed, in the later Roman- 
ticism of Germany, down to the twentieth century, this spiritual 
bond of a common loyalty was still held to be the ultimate bond. 
The biological idea of the unity of a common blood (or "race”) 
could only emerge into the foreground with the further develop- 
ment of natural science; and though the Folk was already regarded 
by the Romantic thinkers as a tribe or stem, possessing a physical 
quality of consanguinity, and thus sharing the nature of the family, 
it was envisaged primarily as a spiritual being, which owed its 
unity to the spirit of a common loyalty. 

In the Romantic view the Folk is thus a spiritual being {Volks- 
geisf), which acknowledges, as such, a common loyalty. To whom, 
or to what, is the loyalty due? The philosopher gives one answer: 
the ordinary man, in his simplicity and his personalism, gives 
another; and it is the answer of the ordinary man which eventually 
wins the day — even in the theory of the philosopher. The answer 
of the Romantic philosopher, in its first intention, ascribes the 
loyalty owed by the Folk to the spirit of the Universe {}Yellgeist). 
God is a pervading spirit, who manifests Himself in many ways: 
each Folk is a manifestation of Him, or, as Ranke said, a "thought 
of God" : the members of each Folk acknowledge Him, in the manifes- 
tation of His nature given to them in their area of space and their 
epoch of time, as the common centre and magnet of their common 
loyalty. This is a creed of personalism which ends in the super- 
personal. It makes the Folk — and tlic State in which the Folk 
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issues — ^into a personal group, united by personal bonds of common 
loyalty; but it carries this Folk ''back into the life of the universal 
substance/* and attaches it to the immanent spirit of a pantheistic 
universe. There was a simpler form of personalism which appealed 
to the ordinary man, and which could be discovered by the his- 
torian in the cultural records of the early German Folk. This was 
the figure of the human leader— the princeps with his particular 
body of retainers or followers, gathered around his person in an 
elementary loyalty; or the dux or Juhrer of a whole people, chosen 
and followed by it for his personal quality. Tacitus had written of 
such figures; they could still be discovered in old popular legends 
and tales. Nor did they belong only to the past. The leader, with 
his dynamic personality, was a perennial factor of human life. He 
was the core and centre of the community: he was the magnet 
which drew its members together in a common attraction towards 
his dynamism. The world and its Folks, dissolved by the philo- 
sophers into a fluid play of the spirit, were thus solidified again in 
terms of concrete personality. The Romantic philosophers them- 
selves were ready to make their peace with this process of solidifi- 
cation. The super-personal spiritual force could be depicted as 
caught in, and reflected by, the leader; and it has thus been said 
of German Romanticism that "it placed leadership in the hands 
of great men, from whom the spirit of the whole essentially radiated 
and by whom it was organized.**^ 

This solidification of Romanticism into a doctrine of personal 
(and, in the last resort, autocratic) leadership may be traced both 
in the political philosophy and the legal theory of nineteenth- 
century Germany. In political philosophy the spiritual Folk becomes 
the living fountain of an organized and canalized State; and the 
leader who incarnates the spirit of the Folk (and thereby the spirit 
of the Universe, in the particular manifestation which it has assumed 
in his particular Folk) becomes the directing and organizing force 
of such a State. Hegel can thus regard the universal spirit (the 
WeUgeist) as necessarily concrete and solidified in individual per- 
sonality — concrete generally in all the persons who form a Folk, 
but particularly concrete in the highest and most representative 
personality. A modern German writer, whose work appeared in the 
beginning of 1933, has expressed the significance of Hegel's theory 
in the following terms*: "The highest universality is also the highest 

» Ernst Troeltsch, in a lecture of the year 1922, translated in an appendix 
to the author's translation of Gierke's Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 
vol. i, p. 213. 

* K. Larenz, “Die rcchts- und staatsphilosophie des deutschen idealismus 
und ibre gegenwarts Bedcutung" (in Staatsphilosophie, a part of Abt. IV dcs 
Ilandhuchs def Philosophic), p. 168. 
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individuality. It is in the most perfect union of the universal and 
the individual that the essence of an historically important per- 
sonality consists. It follows that the statesman who wills the 
universal — ^that is to say, the State — ^is not only the organ or 
instrument of the State: he is the State-, he is, in the instant of his 
activity, so thoroughly identified with it, that it is active and 
conscious of itself in him and in his being. On the other hand, 
since the State is also, at the same time, indubitably something 
more than any of its temporary representatives, it is true that 
even the active statesman is never, in himself alone, the State; 
he needs the complement, the other factor, that is to say the com- 
munity of the Folk which acknowledges him and recognizes itself 
in him.” These are words which cover and illuminate much of the 
development of Germany in the nineteenth century — and after- 
wards. They cover and illuminate the legal theory which found in 
the person of the monarch der Trdger der StaatsgewaU — ^the bearer 
of the authority of the State. They cover the career of Bismarck — 
the minister provided by the Zeitgeist for the monarch. They cover 
the coming and the triumph of Herr Hitler — ^the leader whom, 
when the monarch was gone, the Volk^eist found for itself, and in 
whom it “recognized itself.” 

There is a sense in which Romanticism is the negation of per- 
sonality. It is the negation of moral personality, as such personality 
was conceived by Kant — the personality which belongs to all men 
equally, in virtue of the simple fact of their being men: the per- 
sonality which, true to the nature of its own being, respects its 
fellow every\vhere, and therefore respects the claims of others and 
its own responsibility for meeting those claims. The rock of moral 
personality — ^which is the foundation of the moral law, as that in 
turn is the foundation of the law of the State and the whole system 
of the State' — is submerged by the waters of Romantic theory. 
Super-personal forces or spirits emerge in its place: with them, and 
energized by them, there appear the giant forms of groups, com- 
munities, or Folks, driven towards constant development by the 
working of their immanent spirit; and though we are told that 
the group exists for the individual, whom it lifts into a larger 
liberty, we are also told that the individual exists for the group, 
to which he owes the gift of his life and the debt of his loyalty. 

In another sense, however, it may be said that Romanticism is 
the assertion, and indeed the exaggeration, of personality. It creates 
new dimensions of personality. It seeks to enrich the world with 
higher (or larger) group-persons; it insists on the unique and per- 
sonal individuality of each Folk. Again, it adds a new extension to 

' "A true theory of politics must begin by doing homage to moral obliga- 
tions" (Kant, Perpetual Peace, Appendix i). 
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personality. It emphasizes the idea of development-, it projects each 
particular Folk on its own personal voyage of constant becoming 
and perennial discovery. Law is thus personalized into a matter 
of fluid personal growth; and we may see the result in the doctrines 
of that historical school of law which was one of the expressions 
of Romanticism. "For the historical school of law, the Volk^dst 
is not only the origin and the . . . creator of law ... it is also 
the canon of judgment: only that law is 'true' and ‘living,' which 
keeps its connection intact with its particular Volksgeist, and has 
‘grown' historically in the 'organic' development and expansion of 
this VolksgeisV*^ But the personal note in Romanticism not only 
leads to new dimensions and a new extension of personality; nor 
is it content with the personalization of law in terms of these new 
dimensions and this new extension. In the last resort it returns to 
plain human personality — ^but it returns on the basis of a funda- 
mental inequality of persons. The leader who is at one with the 
super-personal force or spirit, and who can thus "will the universal," 
becomes the residuary legatee of the whole philosophy. He may be 
the greater and finer leader if he has the sense upon him of his 
oneness with the Spirit, and of the Universal behind his will; but 
he is primus inter impares, and any sense of responsibility which 
he feels is not so much to his fellows or equals, as to the higher 
being and the transcendent cause which he represents in his person. 
He may cover his position with the form of popular election, and 
clothe his acts with the form of popular approbation; but this 
formal homage is not a duty, and he is really an incarnation of the 
super-personal rather than a representative of true and actual 
human persons. 

IV 

The principle of personal leadership which dominates contem- 
porary Germany is not a new and sudden eruption. It has assumed, 
indeed, a new form by entering into an alliance with the democratic 
factor of party, and by creating a personal party-following to serve 
the leader as the immediate source of acknowledgment and recog- 
nition. But there is an old substance behind the new form; and 
even the new form itselt, if we see it under the guise of the old 
institution of the retinue or Gefolgschafi, has an antiquity of its 
own, and is an ancient corollary of leadership. The substance of 
the Fuhrer-prinzip is as old as German Romanticism; and in so 
far as Romanticism goes back to primitive Germany, it is as old 
as primitive Germany. In Western Europe men have slowly built 
an impersonal State, acting through impersonal institutions, and 
by impersonal rules of law, but acting always to protect the claims 
> K. Larenz, op, cit„ p. 145. 
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and to guarantee the ri^ts of each human personality. The demo* 
cratic form of State is the last stage of this building. Across the 
Bhine the personal has endured, and it has sublimated itself in a 
p hil osophy of personal leadership which makes the leader, himself 
inspired, the inspiration of his people’s life. 

There is something here which is deeper than the antithesis of 
democracy and dictatorship, lliat antithesis does not cover the 
facts, or express their significance. The leader is something more 
—and also something less— than the dictator. He is the vehicle of 
something more than his own individual force and his own individual 
will. Just for th<it reason, he puts less trust in himself and his own 
resources. The leader is not, like the dictator, an absolute antithesis 
of democracy: he may be said to be rather an alternative form, at 
once like it and different from it — ^like it, in seeking to serve as the 
diannel of a people’s thought and aspirations; unlike it, in seeking 
to resume that thought and those aspirations in the single channel 
of his own personality. From this point of view it may be urged 
that a truer form of antithesis would be that between democracy 
of discussion, with a whole people painfully seeking the truth 
through the organs and institutions of discussion, and democracy 
of intuition, with a people content to sec the truth through the 
eyes of a "chosen leader” who possesses the higher vision. But to 
state the antithesis in these terms is to be guilty of giving the name 
of democracy to something which is not democracy at all. The 
antithesis between democracy and dictatorship may not cover the 
facts; but the antithesis between “democracy of discussion” and 
"democracy of intuition” only serves to conceal them, llierc is a 
fundamental division between the doctrine of democracy, as we 
know it in Western Europe, and the German doctrine of leadership. 
The one is an impersonal system which, just because it is imper- 
sonal, gives the opportunity to every person of expressing his 
thought and will, and results in the guidance of national life by the 
combined thoughts and wills of all persons. Tlie other is the personal 
explosion of a single individuality whicli, though it may allege its 
"representative” character, and though it may actually receive a 
general allegiance in the moment of its explosion, is fatal to the 
general expression of persons, and inimical to democracy. The 
impersonal liberates persons. Tlic personal liberates a person. That 
is why it may be said, in a paradox, that the impersonal is based 
on the fundamental rock of personality. That is why it may also 
he said, in another paradox, that the personal, not being founded 
on this rock, has to base itself on the misty and impersonal clouds 
of an assumed Folk-person and its Volksgeist. 

Tlie general theory of German Romanticism, as we have already 
“ad reason to note, has not been active in Germany only. It is one 
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of the forces at work in contemporary Italy. The stream of Fascist 
ideas has not only been fed by currents of thought which flow 
from Bergson and Sorel and Pareto. It has also been augmented 
by a Romantic current flowing from Germany. Italian thinkers 
have accepted, and added to the common stock, the doctrine of 
the higher personality of the People, expressed and realized in the 
person of its leader. The Italian Charter of Liberty, one of the 
great documents of Fascism, starts from the assertion that “the 
Italian nation, by its power and its duration, is an organism with 
a being, and en^ and means of action, superior to those of the 
individuals, whether separate or grouped, of which it is compo.sed.*' 
Assume the “superior organism,’* and you naturally assume, as its 
inevitable corollary, the superior person who represents its being 
and gives “light and leading from above." In the varied and 
kaleidoscopic theory of Fascism, drawn together and welded into 
a dottrina during the last fifteen years, we may thus trace a German 
as well as a Latin strain — a German strain independent of the 
peculiar doctrine of Nietzsche, and derived from the permanent 
trend, and the general character, of the Romantic theories of 
Germany. 

But the principle of personal leadership has a longer historical 
pedigree, and a larger and more mature philosophical ancestry, in 
Germany than elsewhere. The leader and his following belong to 
the primitive records of the early German tribes; and the doctrine 
of heroic personality is steadily and deeply imbedded in the history 
of German thought from the end of the eighteenth century to the 
present day — all the more because that thought has again and again 
recurred to the inspiration of pure Teutonic antiquity. Nor is the 
principle of personal leadership merely a fact of the primitive past, 
or a factor in the modern thought which fmds inspiration in th.it 
past. It is a principle which is also illustrated in the general course 
of German history. If the mediaeval history of England is largely 
a history of the making of the common law and the evolution of 
parliament, the mediaeval history of Germany is mainly a history 
of the achievements and the failures of kings and emperors. The 
German Reformation is something more than the personality of 
Luther, but the explosion of his fiery spirit is a great part of its 
history. Prussia was made by its electors and kings; and when 
Prussia began to pass into Germany, in the latter halt of the nine- 
teenth century, it passed through the spirit and personality of 
Bismarck. The leader and the following — Fuhrer und Ge/o^schaft— 
have played a part in German development for which there is no 
parallel in our insular history. The great men we have produced 
seem cut on a smaller scale. . . . Perhaps that is only an illusion; 
and perhaps the real fact is that they have had to work in co- 
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operation, or in conflict, with other men who felt themselves to be 
of an equal temper. ... At any rate the only votary of Heroes and 
Hero-worship in the history of English thought was a romantic 
Scotsman who had steeped himself in German philosophy. 

For all its antiquity, the principle of leadership has suffered a 
change in our times. It has come under the influence of levelling 
tendencies to which it seems by its nature opposed, but with which 
it has made its peace. In the past it was only the religious leader 
who emerged from the depths: the political leader was generally 
drawn from the heights. To-day the political leaders of the countries 
which have accepted the principle of leadership are drawn from 
the depths. They have emerged without advantage of birth or 
wealth, and espousing or founding a party they have used the 
popular arts of journalism and propaganda to prove their magnetism 
and to establi^ their title. The origin from which they start and 
the methods by which they arrive can both be acclaimed as in some 
sense democratic. If they then act, or profess to act, in the days of 
their power, as representatives of the depths and spokesmen of the 
people, the acclamation may be redoubled, and their followers may 
claim that a new and higher form of democracy has been achieved. 
That claim, for the reasons already stated, is a claim which cannot 
be sustained. The principle of leadership is not the same thing as 
the principle of democracy. On the contrary, if the principle of 
democracy consists in the free expression and the free reconciliation 
of different views, it is the opposite of that principle. But the 
matter does not end there. Leadership may be different from 
democracy, and the opposite of democracy; but it may still have 
qualities and merits which make it an alternative to democracy 
It may satisfy human emotions of loyalty which democracy leaves 
starved. It may provide springs of continuous and concentrated 
action in which democracy is deficient. 

There was never a democracy which was destitute of leaders. 
The defect which may be charged against it is not the absence of 
leadership, but the multiplicity of leaders and the refusal of the led 
to give to any one leader a continuous enough allegiance. The new 
principle of leadership may claim the merit of providing a single 
leader, and of providing that leader with the continuous allegiance 
which enables him to pursue a continuous and long-range policy. 
But if it may claim that merit, it also suffers from serious dis- 
abilities— disabilities which affect the choice of the leader: dis- 
abilities which affect his action : disabilities which affect the even- 
tual succession to his office. Under the system of democracy a 
reserve of potential leaders is steadily accumulated: their powers 
are tried and tested in the open and public process of debate; and 
the eventual choice of the final leader is determined by the known 
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and regular methods of a constitutional system. The new system 
of leadership abrogates any system of choice; it depends on the 
spontaneous emergence of a dominant personality; it works in the 
dark. The continuity of the leader in his office, which is another 
of the essential features of the new leadership, may affect his 
action for evil as well as for good, and prove a disability as well 
as a merit. He has indeed the opportunity of long-range policies; 
but he also incurs the danger of petrifaction. True leadership 
demands a fresh and vital impulse; and the period for which any 
one man can give such an impulse must necessarily be measured 
by a brief span of years. Democracy is wise in changing its leaders, 
because it secures a continuity of fresh impulse; it may even be 
said, from that point of view, to do the truest homage to the nature 
of true leadership. It is thus ready — ^sometimes only too ready— to 
solve the problem of succession. TTie personal leader who has won his 
office by a right of emergence can offer no certain solution to that 
problem. By the very nature of his solitary position, he cannot 
accumulate a reserve of genuine political leaders from whom his 
successor may eventually emerge. They would be too dangerous 
to his power. He tends, voluntarily or involuntarily, to starve the 
supply of the future, and to leave the succession at the best to 
mediocrity and at the worst to chance. In its end, as in its beginning 
and its intervening course, the Romantic principle of leadership 
defeats itself, and fails to secure its own ultimate aim. 



GREAT THINKERS 

(IX) LEIBNIZ 

Professor LEONARD J. RUSSELL 

I 

It was in 1686, in what has since been given the title of the 
Discourse on Metaphysics, that Leibniz wrote the first systematic 
exposition of his philosophy. The central conception of the Dis- 
course is the conception of individual created substance. Each 
complete individual in the world is active, but entirely self-contained. 
In it are to be found traces of all its past activities, and the ground 
of its present and future activities. Though all created substances 
are completely independent of one another, yet their activities are 
in thoroughgoing correspondence, and between them they make up 
a universe which is a perfect harmony. 

The essential nature of an individual substance is mind, or some- 
thing analogous to mind, which Leibniz calls a substantial form. 
Its variety consists of perceptions, which in their totality represent 
the whole universe from the point of view of the individual sub- 
stance. Its total state at any moment is a harmony of all its per- 
ceptions, together with a striving or tendency or appetite towards a 
new harmony of new perceptions. 

Further, each individual substance has an organic body which, as 
a part of the physical world, changes in accordance with purely 
mechanical laws, without being interfered with in the least by the 
mind, or the substantial form, of which it is the body. But the 
changes in the body correspond with the changes in the mind. 

The situation is, however, complicated by the fact that, if it were 
not animated by a mind or a substantial form, body would not be 
substantial at all, and the mechanical laws according to which 
changes in body take place would not be intelligible. 

The doctrine seems a strange one and full of difficulty; and I ^all 
coitfne myself to indicating some of the considerations which led 
Ixibniz to this conception of individual substance, and to bringing 
out some of the problems in which it involved him. On account of 
limitations of space I am compelled to leave almost entirely aside 
fhe important theological frame in which the thought of Leibniz 
IS set. 
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II 

Leibniz was while still a youth attracted by the views of the 
atomists of his day; and the general spirit of his philosophy can 
perhaps best be approached by noting what he approved of in 
atomism, and what he came to criticize in it. 

The first motive underlying atomism was the desire to seek under- 
neath the changes in the world for something permanent and sub- 
stantial. Ordinary bodies the atomists regarded as built up out of 
these substantial indivisible unit substances. With this view Leibniz 
thoroughly agreed. 

The second motive, which the atomists of the seventeenth century 
had in common with the Cartesians, was the desire to give an 
intelligible account of the causes of events in the world. Everything 
in the physical world happens through efficient causes, that is. 
through the motion of pieces of matter in space. Nothing can move 
but matter, and no piece of matter can change its motion, unless 
some other piece of matter collides with it. The machinery of all 
changes in the physical world is impact. This view also Leibniz 
accepted, and he held it throughout his life. 

Leibniz, however, did not think that the atomists went far enough 
with their own principles. Most of them thought that atoms have 
some size, and they were therefore compelled to assume that the 
indivisibility of an atom arose from the coliesiveness of its parts. 
Leibniz thought that this cohesiveness ought to be explained by 
mechanical causes; and his earliest essay in physics was an attempt 
to show that cohesion could be explained without supposing in 
matter any other qualities than those of occupying space, and being 
capable of being swept out of its space by any other matter that 
impinged on it, without offering the least resistance either to motion, 
or to the separation of its parts. Any other qualities he tried to 
show were based on varieties of motion. 

This early essay was important for Leibniz's devch»pment in many 
ways. Firstly, because it failed in its purpose. It was an attempt to 
get what might be called a purely geometrical physics, based on 
laws of motion deduced by a purely logical process from the notion 
of body as what occupies space, and is capable of being moved in 
space. The resulting laws, he soon came to see, were not in harmony 
with the observed facts; and as he could see no flaw in his reasoning, 
once the premisses were granted, he took the failure as a conclusive 
proof that the laws of motion must be derived from a conception 
of bodily substance which involves more than can be discovered m 
the notions of extension, or occupation of space, and motion. 

Secondly, in this essay Leibniz tried to do for motions what the 
atom* :ts had tried to do for extended body. He tried to show tha 
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every motion is built up out of indivisible units of motion. The 
indivisible unit of motion he called a “conatus," following Hobbes; 
a tendency to motion, which gives rise to actual motion in a body 
if the body is not hindered by having impressed on it a tendency 
in the opposite direction from another body impinging on it, and 
which when it does not give rise to actual motion shows itself by 
exerting pressure on the mobile stuff in contact with it. He took 
space as (for all practical purposes) full of mobile stuff either actually 
moving or at rest under pressure as the result of such tendencies. 
Every tendency in a given direction is communicated to all the bodies 
in the universe along the line of that direction without being lost 
by the body which possesses it, and in the end what happens any- 
where affects directly or indirectly what happens ever3rwhere else: 
so that nothing is actually at rest during the shortest interval of 
time imaginable. 

Thus Leibniz replaced the atomic picture of changeless atoms 
mov ing through empty space — in which nothing happens inside an 
atom, and nothing happens in space where there is no atom— by a 
picture of space filled with motions and pressures, of variety every- 
where, with a delicate responsiveness to what happens ever3where 
else. 

Thirdly, in this doctrine of the indivisible element of motion 
Leibniz found his first conception of the nature of mind. The mind is 
an indivisible system of such tendencies, held together in a unity. 
Being indivisible, it is indestructible, and in it are preserved all the 
tendencies that have ever been impressed on the point of its body 
that it occupies, so that it reflects in its multiplicity all the variety 
of changes in the world. It is unnecessary to go into the details of 
this view — ^which can be taken as in some sort a prophecy in 
miniature of Professor Alexander’s mental space-time — ^but it is 
important as showing how anxious Leibniz was to get a picture of 
the universe in which there was nothing dead, nothing without 
variety, no happening anywhere which did not have a corresponding 
effect everywhere. It shows too his feeling that the ultimate sub- 
stances of which bodies are made arc essentially the same in nature 
as minds. 


Ill 

This last point is important. The development of Leibniz's views 
during his stay in Paris (1672-1676) and in the later years up to 
1686 is very closely connected with his criticism of the Cartesian 
view that there are in the world two distinct kinds of substance, 
having no common nature, the one consisting of extension and the 
other of thought. Against this view Leibniz always insists that we 
have not an adequate account either of extension or of thought, 
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that bodily substance involves more than extension, and that per- 
haps there is a closer connexion between thought and body than 
the Cartesians suppose. 

Various lines of investigation pursued by Leibniz confirmed him 
in these objections to Cartesianism. I can note only a few of them 
very briefly. 

(i) His logical studies caused him to question the Cartesian 
principle that whatever I clearly and distinctly conceive to belong 
or not to belong to a thing, I can truly judge to belong or not to 
belong to it — the principle which is the basis of the distinction 
between mind and body, and of the identification of body with 
extension, mind with thought. My idea of a thing is clear, if I am 
able to recognize the thing wherever I come across it, even if I am 
not able to give a detailed account of a sufficient number of charac- 
teristics of the thing to enable anyone else to identify it. If I can 
give such an account, my idea is distinct as well. 

Leibniz regards this as insufficient as a basis for truth. Ideas are 
far more complex than anyone realizes. We have not yet begun to 
touch the fringe of their complexity. Only the most strenuous and 
long-continued efforts at analysing them into their ultimate con- 
stituents will make us alive to this. As a help for this, we need a 
suitable s}mibolism, as suitable for its purpose as the Arabic numerals 
are in arithmetic, or as the symbols in the infinitesimal calculus 
which Leibniz himself had discovered. The Ariadne’s thread that \vc 
need to guide ourselves through the labyrinths of the problems of 
thought — the filum meditandi — ^involves a double effort (i) to find 
suitable s3mibols to express our thoughts as so far analysed and 
(ii) to carry the analysis still further, improving our .symbols in the 
process. To our present lack of suitable symbols and of adequate 
analysis is due the unsatisfactory situation in philosophy. Until we 
can settle disputes by adequately symbolising the data, ami drawing 
conclusions from them by Ccdculating, we can be sure of the 
inadequacy of our analysis. 

It is not enough then for our ideas to be distinct. If we arc to 
discover truth we need adequate ideas; and we can be certain that 
an idea is not adequate until we have carried its analysis sufficiently 
far to enable us to judge from the analysis that it contains no self- 
contradictory elements, and is therefore a possible idea. 

(ii) Leibniz was already studying the nature of extension from 
this point of view in Paris. There is a long dialogue on the “laby- 
rinth of the continuum’’ that he wrote in the Thames on his way 
from England to Holland, at the end of 1676, which foreshadows 
the conclusion that no real substance can be a continuum. A perfect 
continuum is something ideal; and hence if extension is real, it is 
not continuous, and vice versa. Again he had already discussed with 
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Huygens in Paris the possibility of determining absolute motion of 
bodies in space, concluding that there was no means of doing this. 

On both these grounds Leibniz soon concluded that there is some- 
thing imaginary in our account of extension, when we consider it as 
an existing whole, and that therefore the essence of matter cannot, 
as the Cartesians thought, consist of extension. 

(iii) Again the Cartesian principle of dear and distinct ideas shows 
its inadequacy when applied to determine the nature of thought. 
For if there is more in our minds than we are dearly and distinctly 
aware of — and there must be if, as Leibniz was already convinced, 
our minds reflect everything that is going on in the entire universe- 
then the Cartesian prindple is of very doubtful value. For what in 
us is obscure and confused affects our feeling of certainty. Many 
ideas seem distinct to us because we do not notice elements that are 
contained in them obscurely. Our only safe line is that of analysis of 
concepts. 

Thus the Cartesian account of the mind seemed to Leibniz to err 
by over-simplification; and the sharp separation between mind and 
body seemed to him dubious. 

(iv) Of the two, mind and bodily substance, the latter was the 
more liable to doubt. In his discussions with the Abb£ Foucher, 
Leibniz agreed that I cannot doubt my own existence as a thinking 
being, nor can I doubt that there is a variety in my thoughts; but 
that when I consider the reasons which lead me to conclude that 
there is an external world outside me, these reasons are not such 
as to give complete certainty. I can distinguish dreams from waking 
life only by the greater consistency of my waking life; and this dis- 
tinction is not completely conclusive, even though it would be 
carrying doubt too far actually to doubt the reality of the external 
world. The fact that doubt about the external world cannot be set 
at rest completely is an indication that our conception of body 
contains something not completely anal)^d; and the main value of 
developing these doubts and trying to answer them lies in the 
encouragement it affords to further analysis. This is the chief purport 
of Leibniz's correspondence with Foucher. 

(v) It is here, I think, that we can find the significance of 
Leibniz’s studies of the laws of motion, and of his measure of force. 
They are essentially parts of his endeavour to get a clear account 
of the nature of matter. That Leibniz substitutes mo* for the 
Cartesian mv as a measure of the force of a moving body is of rela- 
tively minor significance; what is important is the light that his 
method of reaching a measure throws on the nature of bodily 
substance. 

Any measure must be based on homogeneous units. Now a body, 
Aether regarded as a volume or estimated by its weight, can be 
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taken as built up out of homogeneous units. But a speed of two feet 
a second cannot be taken as built up of two speeds, each of one 
foot a second. Hence we can get no direct measure of the force of a 
moving body, since we cannot get any homogeneous units of force. 
We are therefore compelled to estimate a force indirectly, by con- 
sidering some effect it is capable of producing, which can be measured 
in terms of homogeneous units. Our measure of force then depends 
on the general principle that a cause is equal to the total effect it 
can produce. But this principle cannot be derived from the notion 
of body, or of motion, or from a combination of these notions. 
Nor is it an identical proposition, to be derived from the notions 
of cause and effect. It is a principle of perfection, depending on the 
activity of God in the world. 

Again, if mo were the measure of force, we should be encouraged 
to take motion as a real entity. But on a closer consideration, we 
see that since motion takes time, it can never exist all at once, 
and therefore is not a true entity at all. Further, a body's motion 
is after all only relative; you cannot say of two bodies moving 
relatively to each other, which is really moving. A body does, how- 
ever, possess force at any particular moment, exercising pressure 
even when it is not obviously moving. And it is clear that what 
mtfl measures is something much more fundamental than the 
measure itself. There is no object which even thought can apprehend, 
of which mv* can be directly seen to be the measure. And mv* con- 
sidered as something in a body at a particular moment is clearly 
something accidental, for the body can lose motion, giving it to 
another body. Being accidental, it must be a temporary modification 
of something substantial. It is this more substantial thing, whose 
temporary modification is measured by us as mv*, that we must take 
as the substance of body. Since it is essentially a cause, producing 
effects, it must be an active substance. Leibniz calls it a substantial 
form, and in accordance with the views developed in his earlier 
studies, regards it as analogous to mind. He still maintains his old 
view that for the determination of actual changes in bodies, efficient 
causes alone — i.e. impacts — must be taken into consideration. 
Substantial forms have to be posited only for the sake of justifying 
the use of the principle of the equality of cause and effect, on which 
the laws of motion themselves depend. Thus Leibniz insists that 
everything in nature happens through mechanical causes, except the 
laws of mechanical causation itself. 

I cannot go into the complicated considerations involved in 
Leibniz’s dynamics, with their many obscurities and faults; the 
point I want to stress is his conclusion that the essence of body 
cannot be found in extension and motion, but must be found in 
something analogous to mind. 
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Thus once more the sharp distinction between mind and body 
which the Cartesians endeavoured to make, breaks down. 

IV 

So far I have tried to bring out the various lines of inquiry which 
Leibniz pursued in his search for the notion of created substance. 
The results are partly positive, partly negative. Negatively, the sharp 
distinction between mind and matter cannot be upheld. Neither 
extension nor motion can constitute the essence of bodily substance. 
Again our minds are more complex than we think, and may involve 
matter in ways we are not clearly aware of. Clear and distinct ideas 
are not enough to form a basis for our conception of substance. 
Positively, the essence of bodily substance is something formal, 
akin to our own minds. Every simple substance is indivisible, con- 
taining an infinite variety, a great deal of it not clearly perceived, 
which mirrors the world of bodily events, so that to all changes in 
the world of bodily events correspond changes in simple substance. 
There is this infinite variety in our own minds; but we are clearly 
aware of only a very small part of it. 

A further point, insisted on by Malebranche, was fully approved 
by Leibniz, viz. that no created substance can affect, or be affected 
by, any other created substance. Thus mind cannot act on body nor 
body on mind. But Malebranche concluded that God is the sole 
direct agent in the universe, producing all changes both in matter 
and in minds. Leibniz could not agree to this. Creatures are not 
the mere repositories of God's daily deeds. While God is the sole 
ultimate agent, He is not the sole agent, but carries out His purposes 
by making created substances active, putting into them, in so far 
as they arc not capable of reflection and thought, the law of their 
activity, and in so far as they are capable of reflection and thought, 
giving them a responsible nature, capable of acting freely in ac- 
cordance with what seems to them to be their good. 

It is clear that this view, taken along with the conclusions already 
reached, leads straight to the conception of a simple created sub- 
stance as completely self-contained so far as all other created sub- 
stances are concerned, affected directly only by God; the conception 
we meet for the first time in the Discourse on Metaphysics. 

The clear expression of this conception he owed to his logical 
studies, especially those between 1679 and 1686, which were published 
lor the first time by Couturat. In these studies the effort at analysis 
of propositions and of concepts, and the effort to provide suitable 
symbols for the expression of concepts and of propositions, go very 
closely together. Tlie analogy of multiplication of numbers was 
never far from his mind, and he tried to symbolize propositions by 
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the help of this analogy, so as to find a way of expressing proposi- 
tions, whether universal or particular, and whether affirmative or 
negative, in such a way that you could see from an examination 
of their s}nnbols, without any consideration of their subject-matter, 
whether they were necessarily true, or necessarily false, or whether 
it was possible that they ^ould be either true or false. A necessary 
proposition is one in which when explicitly expressed a predicate is 
attributed to a subject of such a nature that the notion of the 
predicate is contained in the notion of the subject. The proposition 
which is the logical negation of a necessary proposition is an impos- 
sible one. Again a proposition in which a predicate is attributed to 
a subject of such a nature that the notion of the predicate, while 
not contained in the notion of the subject, is yet not incompatible 
with that notion, can be said to be a possible proposition, though, of 
course, the proposition which denies this is equally possible. (Leibniz 
was aware that in strictness what we have called possible propositions 
arc not propositions at all, since they do not conform to what 
he often stated as the primary truth, viz. that every proposition is 
either true or false.) But the most important kind of proposition 
with which Leibniz endeavoured to deal lies between absolutely 
necessary propositions and bare possibles. He called them contingent 
propositions, and in them, he thought, the notion of the predicate is 
contained in the notion of the subject, not in the straightforward 
way in which the notion B, say, is contained in the more complex 
notion AB, or in which 7 is a factor of 56, but in a more complex 
way. He helped himself out by the analogy of incommensurable 
numbers. Two numbers are commensurable when their ratio can be 
expressed by a fraction whose numerator and denominator arc finite 
whole numters; incommensurable numbers arc numbers whose ratio 
cannot be so expressed, although in their case a scries of fractions 
each with whole numbers as numerator and denominatcjr can be 
found, which come ever closer and closer to expres.sing the ratio, so 
that we can get such a scries of fractions differing from the ratio by 
an amount less than any amount we care to mention, however small 
it may be. E.g. the square root of 2 is a number whose square is 
exactly 2. Now the square of 1*4 is i-qb; the square of i' 4 i 
1*9881; the square of 1*414 is 1*999396. As we take more decimal 
places in extracting the square root we get a number whose square 
is closer and closer to 2. By taking enough places we can make the 
difference between 2 and the square of our number as small as we 
please; but however many places we take, we shall never get an 
exact expression of the square root. Something analogous to this 
Leibniz found in propositions expressing actual fact. It is, e.g., tru^ 
that I am at the moment of writing this seated in my chair; this is 
true of me, and thus it is connected with my complete notion, 
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indeed contained in it. but it cannot be extracted from my notion 
by any finite analysis. All that can be done is to give more and 
more reasons, taken from my personal nature and my past history, 
and so on, which will make it more and more certain that, being the 
person I have been and am, I ^all do my present writing sitting 
down rather than standing up. But since the reasons are infini te 
even though this fact is contained in my notion, it is not so contained 
as to make it necessary that I should be sitting down at present, 
although it is so contained as to make it certain that I shall. 

There are then for Leibniz two ways in which a predicate is con- 
tained in a subject, one way which involves necessity, and one way 
which only involves determinateness, or certainty. Although God 
from the beginning of the world has foreseen with complete certainty 
that I shall in the present circumstances do my writing sitting down, 
and although the rest of the universe is so arranged that my position 
fits in perfectly with it, this does not prevent me from acting freely 
in choosing to sit down. 

Until Leibniz had settled this point satisfactorily in his own 
mind (however unsatisfactory it was to some of his contemporaries, 
and however unsatisfactory it may seem to modem readers) he was 
unw illing to take the next step, and define an individual substance 
as he does in the Discourse on Metaphysics, as entirely self-contained 
apart from its continual dependence on God, its whole history, 
whether it is said to act or to suffer, depending on its own nature. 

V 

As we have seen, Leibniz in his early writings defined thought as 
the harmony of variety. He retains this view in his conception of 
an individual substance. Thus at any moment the state of an 
individual substance contains an infinite number of perceptions held 
together into a unity. These perceptions represent or express the 
entire state of the universe at this moment, from the point of view 
which the individual occupies in the universe. But in addition to this, 
there is in the substance at any moment an active tendency to the 
production of new perceptions, held together in a new unity, which 
express the next state of the universe. This active tendency Leibniz 
in his later writings calls appetition. Tlius perception and appetition 
are the two basic features of all substance. 

In his later writings Leibniz distinguishes three main grades of 
created substances. The lowest are those to which he applies the 
term monad simply, or entelechy, or sometimes life (vie). They are 
bare principles of life animating the lowest organisms, and have 
merely perception. The next are those in which some perceptions 
stand out clearly, and are capable of being attended to and remem- 
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bered. He calls them souls {anima, dme ) : they have sensio, dear 
Kiise impressions, and animate organisms with sense organs capable 
of producing definite impressions. They indude animals. The third 
range of substances indudes those which in addition to perception 
and sense have also intellection, apprehension of concepts and 
universal prindples. Of these he uses the term mind (mms, esprit^. 
Substances of the first two grades express the created rmiverse. Those 
of the third grade express God as well. Only they are moral creatures. 
All created substances have spontaneity, but in the highest substances 
this spontaneity is freedom. For dnce they are capable of reflection, 
their activity is not a mere blind tendency to a new harmony of per- 
ceptions, but depends on their choice of what appears to them to be 
the best. In the divine economy the lower creatures serve the higher. 
The higher are privileged to become, through the bestowal of God’s 
grace, citizens in the dty of God. 

Each monad represents or expresses the whole world at each 
moment, and through its own spontaneous striving, without any 
outer influence, reaches at the next moment a representation of the 
whole world at the next moment. This correspondence between 
expression and thing expressed can only be explained by suppos ing 
it to have been pre-established by God at the beginning of things. 
Leibniz holds that in this argument we have an important proof of 
God's Existence. All the facts of experience show the appearance of 
interaction between individuals. But individuals cannot interact. 
The apparent interaction is only correspondence. But the 
correspondence is so constant and so detailed that it cannot be 
fortuitous. It requires a being who can foretell all the contingent 
actions of free creatures: and this is possible only to an infinite 
intellect. It requires also that the being posscs.sing this infinite intel- 
lect shall have been responsible for admitting to existence such 
creatures, and such creatures alone, as he foresaw would maintain 
this correspondence. In short, it requires an infinitely intelligent 
creator. ITiis argument of course does not involve that God should 
be good: it leaves God's goodness to be settled by otlier con- 
siderations. 


VI 

There are two obvious points of difficulty in this conception of an 
individual substance : firstly how an individual can be said to act if 
it does not interact, that is if what it does has no effects beyond 
itself, and secondly how it can be said to act freely if eversdlung it 
does, down to the smallest detail, can be foreseen from the begi^^ 
of things. To the second difficulty Leibniz always replies by his dis- 
tinction between what is necessitated and what is certain but con- 
tingent It is only if this distinction be accepted that the first 
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(jifficulty can be met. Action is possible without any interaction only 
if the rest of the universe independently of me is so arranged as to 
adjust itself at each moment to what I ^11 do. This adjustment 
requires that what I do shall be certain, but not that what I do 
s hall be necessitated. And it requires that I shall continually do 
something, i.e. that I shall continually act. What difference does it 
make to the possibility of my acting, Leibniz asks, whether this 
adjustment takes place through my action, or whether it takes 
place independently? 

Any fuller reply to both difficulties involves a consideration of 
the representative nature of perception, since as we have seen the 
activity of the monad consists in its passing from one harmony of 
perceptions to a new harmony of new perceptions. Now the accounts 
Leibniz gives of perception arc in language that implies that each 
monad is situated in a bodily organism, which is a part of the world 
of bodily substances, and as we shall see the whole notion of bodily 
substance is in danger of having to be jettisoned if the account of 
the monad is accepted. In dealing with his account of perception 
this must be kept in mind: the account will require reinterpretation 
if there diould in the end turn out to be no real bodily substances, 
i.e. if there should in the end turn out to be nothing in the entire 
created universe but monads and their perceptions. 

I^ibniz’s account, then, is somewhat as follows. It is essential to 
an idea that it should represent or express something be}mnd itself. 
'Ihere is no need for the idea to be like the thing it represents. We 
may compare ideas in this respect with words. For words to convey 
meaning it is sufficient that each word should correspond with a 
single meaning and each meaning with a single word. 

So far, then, an idea must have a constant relation with what it 
expresses or represents. 

This, however, is not sufficient, and taken by itself misses out an 
important clement in Leibniz’s thought. As we have seen, he re- 
garded the discovery of suitable symbols as one of tlie most important 
tasks for man in his efforts to understand. In algebra the S 3 mibol 
** is fitter to represent the square of an unknown quantity than 
the symbol Q (qmdrahis ) ; and this notion of fitness must be added 
to the notion of constant relation, in giving an account of the 
representative nature of ideas. 

God did not put in us ideas bearing merely a constant relation 
to the things they represent. To do this would have displayed His 
power, but not His wisdom. Ideas have the characteristic we are 
always trying to secure in our symbols, of being more fitted to 
represent their objects than any other ideas would be. 

pius Leibniz was asked by Bayle, why God gave us the idea of 
to represent or correspond with a state of imperfection in our 
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oiganism. Why did He not give us the idea of the temedy for the 
imperfection, dong with a vivid desire to use the remedy? Leibniz’s 
reply is to the effect (i) that the idea must be fitting to represent its 
object, (ii) that the relation between the idea and its object mu st 
be such that the state of the mind at one moment, fitly representing 
the state of the world at that moment, must, by laws which arc 
natural, Le. fitting to monads, give rise to a state of the mind at tlie 
next moment which fitly represents the state of the world at that 
next moment, while the state of the world must follow from its 
previous state by laws which are natural, i.e. fitting, to bodily events. 

This notion of fitness plays a large part in Leibniz’s thinking. The 
word Leibniz mostly uses in his later writings is convenientia, con- 
venance. Our word convenience, which includes only the notion of 
utility, is inadequate as a translation. The convenable is inter- 
mediate between what is necessary and what is arbitrary. Tlic laws 
of motion of bodies are an illustration. They are “natural” to bodies, 
not in the sense that they can be deduced from the nature of body 
(in which case they would be necessary) nor in the sense that they 
are arbitrarily established by God (which would require a continual 
miracle on God's part), but in the sense of being suitable to bodies. 
Leibniz sometimes speaks of what is natural to bodies as what we 
can conceive as capable of explanation by efficient causes, sometimes 
as what belongs to the natures of things. But even the simplest laws 
of efficient causes are laws of “convenance," as can be seen in the 
special case of motion in a straight line. A body continues to move 
in a straight line with uniform speed unless it is constrained by some 
other body to change its motion. Tliis is neither "geometrically” 
necessary, nor purely arbitrary. It is a consequence of the supreme 
principle of perfection, the principle of sufficient reason. Of all the 
possible alternative laws of motion (e.g. that it should bend to left 
or right, in a circle of this or that radius or in a curve of any other 
shape, or that it should increase or diminish speed in any way), this 
law is the most reasonable. The specific form of the principle of 
sufficient reason which applies in this case is the principle of maxi- 
mum determination, which is one of the principles by which 
Leibniz’s conception of the "natural,” the “fitting” is rendered 
precise. 

Now all this applies to the representative nature of ideas. Firstly, 
there is no created monad without an organism; and each organism 
is adapted to receive and register the effects produced on it by 
whatever is happening in the entire universe. If it has definite sense 
organs, some of these effects are registered clearly, though a large 
number of them are registered only in a confused way. The per- 
ceptions of the monad fit these effects; the clear effects are perceiwd 
clearly, the confused ones confusedly. When the organism is advancing 
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to a condition of greater perfection in any respect, the monad feels 
pleasure; in the reverse case, pain. The desires of the monad repre- 
sent the tendencies in the organism. 

God’s problem here was to find representations which should, 
though evolving within the monad through the spontaneous activity 
of the monad in a "natural” way, continually preserve their character 
of being fit representatives of the changing state of the organism. 

Since some monads are minds, a second condition comes into play. 
Minds have apperception, self-consciousness, reflection. They are free, 
responsible, moral agents. Their activities are guided by choice of 
what appears best. They are inhabitants not only of the realm of 
nature, but also of the realm of grace. And the laws of nature arc 
such as to be fitting for the attainment of God's purposes in the 
realm of grace. Morally evil or sinful acts, for example, are con- 
nected with changes in the physical world which tend to have physical 
consequences connected with pain or suffering, while the opposite is 
true in the main of morally good acts. TTiis is, of course, a general 
tendency; where there are exceptions to it, we can be sure that they 
contribute to enhance the total harmony of things. 

TTius, in determining what characteristics perceptions must have 
in order to be representative of the things perceived, God has at 
least these considerations in view. It is not enough to say that repre- 
.sentation involves a "constant" relation between a perception and 
the thing perceived. 

If this view is correct, it becomes easy to see why the monad 
has no need of any "window's” through which to "look out” upon 
the world. For it has its perceptions within it ; and these perceptions, 
carefully attended to, explored, thought about, will lead it to know- 
ledge of the world, and of God, and of God’s purposes in the w'orld, 
at least as far as is necessary to enable the monad to play its part 
in the whole evolution of things. Leibniz, sometimes calls the monad 
a "living mirror” of the universe; but he sometimes uses another 
word which emphasizes rather more the close connexion between 
the monad and the universe. He calls it a “concentration” of the 
universe. It is by virtue of the fully representative character of its 
perceptions that it is so. 

Further, perceptions do not arise in our mind apart from our 
activity. It is we who produce them. In one passage in a draft of 
a letter to de Voider (whicli, however, was not actually sent) he speaks 
of mind as an ideating substance, the source of its ideas. Mind is 
not a storehouse of ideas. Its activity is to be regarded as a kind of 
imitation, in the limited way possible to it, of God’s creative actmty 
Again, it is true that Leibniz explains the dependence of one 
creature on another in terms of explicitness of representation, so 
at if the substance A represents or expresses a state of affairs 
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more ei^dtly than the substance B. A is said to be active, B to 
be passive, or to be dependent on A, in regard to that state of 
affairs. But in this he has no intention of explaining away the fact 
of dependence. The dependence is not brought about through direct 
interaction, but is involved in God’s entire design. 

When then Leibniz says that the lower monads serve the higher 
he means that God, foreseeing what a particular higher monad vnll 
do in its free action, arranges things at the beginning of the world 
so that the lower monads will evolve in a corre^nding manner. 
Every higher monad is partly responsible, through its free acts, for 
the entire course of the universe. 

So much then for the activity and the freedom of the monad. 

‘ VII 

There is only one further point on which I shall touch, very 
briefly. Adequate treatment would require a series of articlc.s. If the 
ultimate complete created substances are monads, what is the status 
of bodily substances? Are there really any such things? A sub- 
stance must be a unity, and all body, even the smallest conceivable, 
is divisible. The problem of bodily substance is then the problem 
of how something divisible can also be a unity. 

This problem Leibniz never solved. But he did not think it a 
meaningless problem; he thought that an endeavour to solve it was 
useful, as a means of getting further light on the nature of things. 

Certain points he was quite definite about. In the first placo, we 
are not certain that there are any substances beyond monads. What 
we call the world of bodies in space, outside our minds, may in the 
end turn out to be only well ordered appearances in our minds. 
There is a great deal to be said for this view, and I.eibni/. was often 
inclined to accept it. He says in a letter to Des Bosses, that it is a 
very satisfactory view philosophically, although he docs not think 
it is capable of being reconciled with the mysteries of the Christian 
faith. 

In the second place, if there are any bodily substances, they must 
be organisms. Ordinary inorganic bodies are pure aggregates; their 
unity depends only on our way of looking at them. But organisms do 
have a closer unity. An organism can gain and lose bodily parts 
without ceasing to be an organism; and there is much evidence to 
show that every organism is indestructible. TTic parts of an organism 
are themselves organisms or aggregates of organisms. 

In the third place, monads must be present in a bodily substa^i 
because otherwise it would contain nothing substantial at all. Ba 
no monad by itself, and no collection of monads, could mkc an 
aggit^te into a unity: and even an organism is, as regards its body, 
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an aggregate, even if we should be able to show that it is not a mere 
aggregate. A monad cannot act on anything outside it so as to unify it. 

Hence, fourthly, if we are to solve the problem of showing how 
there can be bodily substances, we shall need a new conception, 
beyond that of the monad; a conception of a new type of unity. And 
unless we can work out this new conception satisfactorily, we shall 
be forced to conclude that there is nothing substantial, and hence 
nothing real, outside monads. 

This new conception Leibniz calls the conception of a substantial 
bond, a vinculum substantiale; and it is only in the correspondence 
with Des Bosses that Leibniz explores the possibilities of such a 
vinculum: something that would make organisms real substances, 
and that would in consequence "realize phenomena outside minds." 
He never reaches a clear account of it. He suggests that such a 
vinculum substantiale would "require" monads and organized bodies, 
although monads and organized bodies are not "parts" of it. We 
can perhaps express this in more recent language by saying that the 
vinculum substantiale would be a unity of higher order, "founded 
on" monads and organized bodies. 

'Hie most explicit discussion of this point is contained in a letter 
to Des Bosses of May 29, 1716; I can only mention here his state- 
ment that such a substantial bond would not involve any modi- 
fication of the monads it joined (since monads cannot be affected 
from the outside) nor could it consist in an ordinary relation between 
the monads (since ordinary relations are not real outside the things 
they relate). To conceive of it at all requires that we shall be able 
to conceive of predicates and modifications that do not belong to a 
single monad, but that arise from a number of monads taken in 
common or conjointly; if there is a real substantial bond between 
monads, it will be the subject of such predicates and modifications. 

Leibniz did not give himself wholly to this line of exploration. It 
would have needed, as we sec, a new type of unity distinct from 
monads. It w'ould have given the possibility of explaining a true 
unity which was extended. But perhaps it was too late for Leibniz 
to follow it out. He was distracted by other problems and by bodily 
illness. The new notion would have involved a transformation of 
the entire logic through which his conception of the monad was 
formulated. 

I do not think, how’cver, that he ever gave himself wholly to the 
alternative view that phenomena arc not "realized outside monads." 
His main point was that unless we can give some account of the 
unity of bodily substance far more satisfactory than that given either 

y the atomists or the Cartesians, we shall have to conclude that 
so-called bodily substances are only apjiearances to monads. There 
u^ore passages in his writings in which he presents the two 
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alternatives than passages in which he definitely states his adherence 
to one. And the bulk of his writings are in language which taken 
in its straightforward significance involves the view that organized 
bodies, when you take them along with the monads necessary to 
make them real, are true substances. The description of inorganic 
bodies and of aggregates of organisms in general as, when con- 
sidered as unities, only phenomena bene fundata, belongs to this view 
that organisms are true substances, and belongs to this view only. 
If organisms arc not true substances, then the whole world of body 
becomes only a set of well ordered appearances within the monad 
— 2L very different conception from the conception of aggregates of 
bodily substances when taken as unities, as being phenomena bene 
ftmdata, 

A full discussion of the situation would involve a discussion of his 
view of the monad as containing both matter and form, in the light 
of his dynamical conceptions. 

Whatever the outcome of such a discussion, we must conclude 
that the attempt of Leibniz to give a satisfactory account of “bodily 
substance” fails to reach completeness. The “substantial forms’* he 
introduced into bodies some time round 1680 showed themselves 
inadequate for the purpose. The vinculum substanlialc he did not 
succeed in carrying beyond the preliminary stage of a purely 
tentative conception. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF J. S. HALDANE 

WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S. 

In a little book of 155 pages the late John Scot Haldane gave the 
world his final message.* Much as his friends and admirers must 
regret his recent death, we may rejoice that in these few pages he 
has succeeded in presenting in clear and unmistakable fashion the 
philosophy which, throughout his long life of highly siiccessful 
detailed research in physiology combined with equally effective and 
untiring application of his findings to practical problems, he slowly 
developed into the outlines of a comprehensive and rounded system. 

In the combination of highly successful and notable achievement 
along these three lines Haldane stood unique among his contempor- 
aries. And indeed it would be difficult to point to any other figure 
in the whole history of intellectual endeavour who could rival him 
in this remarkable combination. History can show several great 
figures who have achieved greatly along two of these three lines; 
such as Helmholtz, Kelvin, and Pasteur, distinguished in both pure 
research and practical applications; such as Fechner, Ostwald, and 
Dricsch, equally eminent as laboratory workers and as philosophers. 
But whom can we place alongside Haldane as having made contri- 
butions of distinguished excellence in all three fields? 

Haldane had set forth his philosophical views in earlier publi- 
cations; in several small books and in a number of articles and 
addresses.* In noni* of these did he achieve the clearness and com- 
pleteness (in outline) of this last effort. There can be no doubt that 
the somewhat piecemeal fragmentar>’ presentation of his philosophy 
in this scattered series was one factor which has made against 
understanding of it andadequate recognition of its importance. I must 
confess that, although I had carefully read all of these earlier 
presentations, I had never felt quite sure where Haldane stood 
philosopliically, how to place him as a philosopher in relation to 
other philosophers; and I venture to think that my failure was in 
some degree excusable; partly on the ground of the fragmentary 

' The Philosophy of a liiologisi. Oxford !’ross, 1035. 

* Haldane first struck the note of the philosophy here presented in brief 
fonn in an essay of 1883 (l^^fsays in Philosophical Criticisw). The other books 
*n which he has developed his views arc Mechanism, Life and Petsonality of 
19131 his Silliman Lectures of 1015. his Ciill'ord Lectures of 102S, his Donnellan 
ctures of 1930 (The Philosophical Pasis of Biology), Ueferences in this 
icle to these earlier procontations arc indicated by dates of publication. 
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nature of Haldane’s presentations of a very difficult and subtle 
cosmogony, partly on the ground of certain obscurities and ambigui- 
ties of expression pervading all of them. If such was the effect upon 
myself, who approached Haldane’s writings with complete sympathy 
for his radical repudiation of the mechanistic biology (as well as 
with affectionate admiration for the man) much more must appre- 
ciation of his philosophical position have been difficult for all the 
many biologists who still insist, in one sense or another, on the 
necessity of mechanistic interpretation of all biological facts. 

Some of those obscurities and ambiguities of expression arc n^t 
completely absent from this last work; but in spite of them, Haldane 
has succeeded in drawing the outline of his system not only clearly 
but also persuasively. So much so that I, for one, am at last con- 
vinced; not convinced that it is the one and only possible system, 
and therefore to be accepted as final truth; but convinced that it 
is a tenable system and, in fact, the only tenable alternative to 
a thoroughly dualistic theory such as is implied by the terms 
“vitalism” and “animism.” 

It may, I think, be helpful to some of the many puzzled readers 
of fragments of Haldane (I have heard a professional philosopher 
of the first rank assert that he could not make out what Haldane 
was driving at) if I try to set forth very concisely and in my own 
way the essence of Haldane's view as I now seem to grasp it. 1 begin 
with negative definition, by asserting what it is not. 

Haldane rejects decisively both Mechanism and Dualism (Animism 
and Vitalism). This, of course, is only a first approximation to a 
definition; for nowadays almost every self-respecting biologist, 
psychologist, and philosopher df)cs likewise; and the theories which 
claim to fall into this third or neutral* class, i.e. to be neither mechan- 
istic nor vitalistic, differ widely from one another. There is consider- 
able ambiguity about the status of these theories, arising from the 
ambiguity of the words “Mechanistic” and “Vitalistic.” Nevertheless, 
four sub-classcs of theories claiming tlic intennediate or neutral 
status, neither mechanist nor vitalist, may be distinguished, (i) The 
Gestalt psychologists claim to be classed here with an insistence 
which reflects the somewhat questionable nature of their claim. It 
is claimed also by (2) many of tho.se biologists (Ritter, Schaxel, 
Ungerer, Bertalanffy, etc.), who call their view organismal or 
organicist. Again it is claimed (3) by many of those who, like S. 
Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, C. J. Herrick, H. S. Jennings, R. S. 
Lillie, and C. D. Broad, accept the doctrine of emergent evolution. 
All members of these three groups equally repudiate both Mechanism 
and Vitalism, including those who, like Herrick, boldly assert that 

* Th** adjective neutral is not altogether .satisfactory here; hjjt J ^ 
none better; and, in adopting it, I am following the lea^l of Dr. William b c 
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conscious activities are radically different from mechanistic processes 
and that “consciousness makes a difference," and who, therefore, 
in a sense accept psycho-physical interaction. And a fourth sub-class 
consists of those who accept mechanism as a methodological necessity 
for the working biologist, while rejecting the wider implications of 
such strictly mechanistic biology, leaving to the philosophers the 
task of reconciling their mechanistic biology with some cosmogony 
from which mental activity, purpose, value, spirit, and even some 
degree of human freedom, arc not excluded (Needham a at). 

Haldane cannot be placed in any of these four groups. He stands 
apart from all of them in one very fundamental respect; namely, 
all of them assume that the inorganic realm can validly be inter- 
preted in mechanistic terms, because all its events arc, as they 
believe, intrinsically of mechanistic type. Haldane on the other 
hand insists that mechanistic interpretation of inorganic events, 
although it has proved very useful and successful up to a point, is 
radically at fault ; because, as he maintains, such events are not in 
their intrinsic nature mechanistic. He holds that the mechanistic 
interpretation of the physical world has been achieved by a process 
of abstraction; which, like all abstraction, leaves out of the picture 
it draws certain aspects which mast be included in any completely 
tnie and adequate account. He insists that, if we had before us any 
such account, we should find that the differences which we all 
(mechanists and vitalists not excepted) commonly recognize as 
marking off living organisms from inorganic things would have no 
place in it; that the gulf between living organism and inorganic 
matter would be abolished, not by the assimilation of organisms to 
physical systems of the inorganic type (as commonly accepted by 
science and by common sense), but by the assimilation of the latter 
to the former; that, in fact, all things would be shown to be living 
organisms; that life (or the distinguishing attributes of living things) 
would be revealed as present throughout every part of reality, in 
all constituents of the universe. 

This is the keynote of Haldane’s world-view; and it sets him apart 
not only from all mechanists and vitalists, but also from most other 
philosophers. For Haldane's view is not to be identified with the 
idealism of Berkeley, nor with that of the Hegelians. In fact, as he 
rightly insists, it does not fall into the class of Idealisms; it is rather 
a form of Realism. And among realisms its affinity is not with the 
realism of Plato and its modern derivatives, according to which the 
most real things are the highest or thinnest abstractions, the “ideas” 
or “essences." Its affinities among systems or world-views are with 
ftose of Leibnitz, Kant, Feclmer, Paulsen, Ward, and Whitehead. 
With Kant, because Haldane holds that our perception reveals only 
phenomena behind which lies the noumcnal world of realities; with 
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Leibnitz, because he holds that those realities are entities which 
differ from ourselves in degree of development rather than in kind; 
with the psychical monism of G. T. Fechner and of Paulsen, because 
he holds that all reality is mental, psychical, or spiritual; with 
Ward and Whitehead, because he insists that our way of thinking 
of such things as physical systems located in space-time is arrived 
at by processes of extreme abstraction, processes which inevitably 
yield very inadequate accounts of the phj^cal world, disguising 
the fact that it also, truly conceived, is a world of organisms. 

Although Haldane makes, I think, only one reference to White- 
head (but that once with approval) the affinity between them is 
very close. In fact, there would seem to be only one great difference 
between them; namely, Whitehead goes with the neo-realists in 
repudiating the distinction between primary and secondary qualities 
(which Galileo and Locke made one of the foundations of modem 
science), insisting with them that the acceptance of secondary 
qualities of perceived things as subjective, as inherent not in the 
object, but evoked only as experiences of the perceiving subject, 
that this acceptance inevitably involves materialism and universal 
mechanism. Haldane, being a physiologist, is too well aware of the 
difficulty, or, as I would say, the impos.sible nature, of this cardinal 
feature of Neo-realism. He takes the opposite line in face of this 
problem, and, rightly, I think, makes both primary and secontlary 
qualities subjective, products of the active reactions of thinking 
beings to the impressions reaching them from witliout (for Haldane 
— ^from other members of a world of universally interacting beings 
like themselves). 

What Haldane and Whitehead have in common is the insistence 
on the organic and vital nature of what is commonly called the 
inorganic or physical realm. “The apparent physical world thus 
appears as a biological world of lives, . . . what had appeared as 
ph}^ical reality appears for biology as biological reality.” Further: 
“The world of our experience becomes now a psychological or con- 
crete spiritual world of personalities. In short, this world is a concrete 
spiritual world. The conception of it as a physical world is an 
abstraction of great practical use for certain limited practical 
purposes, but not more than a very partial representation of experi- 
ence” (p. rso). "For we are free to conclude that when we examine 
more completely what we at present call the inorganic world we 
shall find in it phenomena which are the same as those of life” 
(p. 70). And that Haldane, like Leibnitz (and a few modems, James 
Ward, Wildon Carr, Fugen Bleulcr, and myself), accepts a monadic 
theory of human personality is made clear in the following: ‘A 
person is the expression of unity embracing what may be regarded 
as the separate personalities of innumerable cells or groups of cells 
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present in the living body, but is no less real on this account" 
(p. 120 )J 

Having made ourselves clear as to the central core of Haldane's 
world-view, let us see what are its strong and its weak points? What 
arc the arguments by which he seeks to establish it, and which seem 
to him so final as to justify complete confidence in its truth? What 
advantages does it bring in the way of harmonizing our experience? 

Haldane reaches his position in the main by the process of ruling 
out all alternative possibilities. In the first place, he insists very 
strongly on the truth of the functional wholeness or unity of each 
organism. He points out that even the most mechanistic biologist 
does in practice recognize and use this truth as a guiding principle 
in research and interpretation ; that every organ and every physio- 
logical process is only to be fully understood in terms of the role or 
function it discharges in contributing to the co-ordinated mainten- 
ance of the life of the whole organism. But the organicists and the 
Gestaltists also insist on this truth.* How, then, docs Haldane's 
argument lead beyond the organismal view (of which the Gestalt 
view is but a variety) ? And docs he offer sufficient grounds for the 
confident rejection of dualism or vitalism? For these. Organicism 
and Dualism, are the two alternatives which he must show to be 
untenable in order to establish his own view. 

This part of his argument is two-fold. First, he accepts, with the 
cmergentists, the continuity of evolution of living ogranisms in 
and from a world in which life (as we commonly recognize it) was 
lacking. But "the rejection of the mechanistic conception of life 
carries with it the rejection of the theory that life has originated 
out of mechanical conditions." And referring to the emergentism of 
Alexander and of Lloyd Morgan, he writes: “It seems to me that 
this conception only hides away the gap which exists between 
mechanical and biological interpretation" (1935, p. 73)- these 

* In a lecture before the Congress on the History of Science (193-) Haldane, 
after referring to the recent dcvelo]Mncnts of niicro-pliysics, said: "Atoms 
seem now as if they had prof)ertie.s similar to those which the vitalists attri- 
buted to living organisms; anil even their externalactivitiescaiinotbedescribcd 
in terms of the Galilean conception. It looks as if, while wc shall retain the 
old physical and mathematical concept imis for practical purposes, more funda- 
mental physical and mathematical conceplioiis were assuming similar 
characteristics to those of biology.” And in 1031 he wrote: "It might be . . . 
that if we knew enough we should have to regard the behaviour of plants, or 
of individual cells in our bodies, or even the l)ohaviour of atoms or molecules, 
as conscious behaviour." 

’ Haldane seems to overlook the fact that cver\’ machine exhibits wholeness 
in the same sense. Each part can be understood and intoq'reted only in 
terms of its relations to other jxirts and to the function of the whole machine; 
and the working of each part is dependent on that of all the other parts in 
harmonious co-operation. 
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two propositions taken together, would, if they were firmly estab- 
lished, suffice to compel the acceptance of some such world-view 
as Haldane's. But continuity of evolution is denied by all thorough- 
going dualists (and perhaps 50 per cent of all persons competent to 
form an opinion in this difficult field are dualists, including many of 
the greatest intellects of the present and the past) ; and the emergence 
of life and mind from a merely physical world is asserted by con- 
temporary thinkers as competent as Alexander and Lloyd Morgan. 
These propositions cannot, then, be established as truths by mere 
emphasis of assertion. In the nature of the case no crucial experiment 
is possible. We seem to be at a deadlock, and must proceed with open 
minds by the slow methods of science, rather than by the hasty 
methods of metaphysics on which Haldane too much relies. 

Secondly, beside assertion of continuity of evolution Haldane 
offers one other argument against both Organicism and Dualism 
(Vitalism), namely: “Vitalism in any form has the same fundamental 
defect as the mechanistic theory of life. It assumes that a living 
organism and its environment can be separated in observation and 
thought, when they cannot be separated" (1931, p. 31). And in the 
same book he asserts that Vitalism “has failed because we can show 
by observation and experiment that it is impossible to distinguish 
within the organism any influence not dependent on that of environ- 
ment, direct or indirect" (p. in). This argument, which Haldane 
uses again and again to refute at one blow* both mechanism and 
Vitalism, is, however, a non-sequiiur. And not only that: it is not to 
be intelligibly reconciled with Haldane's frequently reiterated 
assertion of the unity of the organism, or of its life; as, o.g. “the 
whole which we call the life of an organism" (1931, p. 29) ; “structure 
and activity are regarded ... as an indivisible manifestation of the 
unity which is called the life of an organism." “llie whole which we 
call the life of an organism." “We are dealing with an indivisible 
whole when we are dealing with a life"; and “each life being a unity 
expressing itself in co-ordinated maintenance of detailed structure 
and activity." 

It is true that many of these assertions of the unity or wholeness 
of the organism are followed by the assertion that “This unity 

* For example: "Human life ccasc.s almost at once if the oxygen supply to 
the central nervous system is cut off, or if the latter is reiiched by some very 
poisonous substance. . . . Facts such as these, which may be multiplied 
indefinitely, make vitalism an altogether inconsistent hypothesis" (p. 36)j 
And: "The mistake of the vitalists and of the essentially similar 'orgaiiicist* 
or 'organismar biologists, was ... to sci)aratc a living organism from its 
environment. The maintained co-ordination is present, just as much in tb® 
relations between organism and environment as in the relations between the 
parts of an organism itself. Wc cannot separate in space the phenomena of life 
from th -ic of its environment.'* 
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extends over its relations to environment as well as over the mutual 
relations of its parts”; or that "the life of an organism must be 
regarded as an objective active unity which embraces its environ- 
ment” (p. 149)- Now Haldane, no matter how admirable his aims, 
cannot be allowed the privilege of eating his cake and keeping it 
intact. The words "extending over” and "embracing” as here used 
are highly ambiguous. I submit that, if each organism (or its life) 
is a unity and has wholeness, it cannot at the same time be (in 
perception, observation, thought, and space) inseparable from and 
indistinguishable from its environment; its unity or wholeness 
cannot "embrace” or "extend over" or include its environment. 

In short, Haldane uses the unity and wholeness of each individual 
organism (as expressed in the maintenance and restitution and 
reproduction of itself as a specific co-ordination of its structural 
and functional details) as the proof that its life processes cannot be 
explained in terms of physics and chemistry (and such actively 
mai ntained unity and wholeness are just the facts which the vitalist 
insists on as requiring some ground wholly different from anything 
perceptible or inferrible in the inorganic world). And then he turns 
round and, in asserting that the organi.sm cannot be distinguished 
from its environment (and in using this assertion to disprove 
Vitalism and to prove that the environment is of the same intrinsic 
nature as the organism), he virtually denies the unity and whole- 
ness of the individual organism. 

'ITiese are, I think, the principal weaknesses of Haldane’s argu- 
ment. But others of secondary importance may be pointed out. 

Haldane weakens his presentation by indulging in language 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned metaphysician who believed that 
the nature of the world, of man, and of God, could be sufficiently 
revealed by a process that was called "the analysis of concepts.” 
Again and again he writes of the axiom of life;* and frequently he 
implies that the conception of life is somehow' given us ready-made 
and adequate (like Descartes’s innate idea of God) so that we have 
only to use it in order to solve aright by a deductive process all 
biological problems. Whereas, of course, there is no biological 
axiom; and an adequate way of conceiving life is not the starting- 
point, not an axiom, nor even a clearly definable postulate, but 
rather the final aim of all biological endeavours, one not likely to 
be achieved for many years to come. 

Of more importance is the criticism that Haldane, while finding 
the chief error of all other schools of thought in their acceptance of 
abstractions as concrete realities, is himself open to the same reproach 
in his treatment of biological problems. He separates psychology 

' The existence of life is the most fundamental axiom of biology” (193* • 

P- 31). 
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from physiology, recognizing that physiology, in neglecting the 
mental aspect, is treating organisms abstractly. Yet in treating of 
the greater part of biological problems in this abstract manner, he 
avoids, or in part neglects or ignores or abstracts from, just that 
realm of facts which most strongly suggest the necessity of the 
vitalistic or dualistic assumption, the facts, namely, of goal-seeking 
or of purposive activity. 

We all, mechanists, vitalists, and neutrals alike, are familiar 
with and make use of two types of explanation; namely, explanation 
in terms of mechanistic causation, and explanation in terms of goal- 
seeking activity, of purposive or teleological causation. We differ 
in that the mechanists profess to know, or to believe, or to have 
faith, that, in principle and at some remote future date, explanations 
of the second type will prove to be resolvable into specially complex 
forms of the former type. Haldane, of course, rejects this assumj)tion. 
Yet, although presumably accepting the reality of purposive activity 
(as a form of causation or influence radically other than mechanistic 
process), he leaves it out of account in his discussions of the co- 
ordinated unity of the organism. 

Further, Haldane insists that w'c must use the conception of the 
unity and wholeness of the organism as an indispensable guide in 
all biological research and in all interpretation of biological processes. 
But he offers no explamtion of that unity and wholeness of the 
functions of a complex organism comprising many parts and organs, 
a unity which must be a unity of reciprocal influences, of activities 
of the parts and of the whole constantly working upon one another. 
And a central problem never touched upon by Haldane is — What 
is the nature of these activities, these causal influences.? Arc they 
mechanistic, or purposive, or of some unknown and never-yct- 
conjectured third kind? 

Haldane, in thus confining himself to interpretation of biological 
processes, and without specifically repudiating all attempts at 
explanation of them, simply avoids the problem of explanation in 
terms of activity, of reciprocal influence, of cau.sation. “Biological 
explanation or description is essentially different from physical 
explanation or description, and aims at the discovery by observation 
and experiment of specitic maintained relationships in phenomena" 
(p. 68). And: “When we find that any detail of structure or activity 
enters into the co-ordinated life of an organism we have reached the 
biological interpretation or perception of this detail; and it is this 
kind of interpretation that biological science seeks" (p. 6()). Again, 
the aim of the physiologist “is to exhibit the phenomena as mani- 
festations of the unity of the life of the organism. . . . Biologica 
explanation is just the finding of this place" . . . “the place of every 
detail of activity and structure in the maintenance of life." 
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Thus Haldane, although he does use the word "explanation,” 
does not mean by it explanation in terms of causation or influence, 
but means only such explanation as consists in discovering the fact 
that each part and process contributes to the maintenance of life. 
The words "cause” and "causation” hardly occur in his books I 
believe; and equally conspicuous by their absence are the terms 
''teleology,” "purpose,” and "purposive activity.” 

Haldane, then, would have the biologist rest content with ascer- 
taining iJuit any particular organ or process plays a part in, or 
contributes towards, the maintenance of life; and seems by 
implication to forbid him to inquire how that part is played. And 
just here is the feature of his whole scheme which repels, I venture 
to think, the great majority of his biologist readers, leaving them 
with the feeling that Haldane is "all up in the air.” The endeavour 
to explain (in the sense of understanding the sequence of events in 
terms of causation) has been the very breath of science, of biology 
no less than of physical science. ^\^en, then, Haldane seems to 
repudiate causal explanation in biology, while necessarily recognizing 
its immense role in physical science, he is up against a principle of 
proved value, one essential to all scientific research, and one deeply 
rooted in the nature and experience of all men. 

I .suspect that Haldane, though I cannot find explicit evidence 
of it in his writings, entertained, like so many other men of science, 
the fallacy that causation is necessarily mechanistic; and that it 
was this false belief which led him to exclude all discussion of 
causation from his books. 

And the trouble goes further than ignoring the problem of causation 
in the more specifically biological phenomena, such as the processes 
of development, restitution, and heredity. For Haldane seems to 
accept causation as a valid and necessary principle of explanation 
in physical science, and even to accept it as valid and useful up to 
a point in biology. He even seems to say that all biological processes 
may validly be regarded as caused or determined by physical and 
chemical action as commonly conceived in physics and chemistry. 
Thus: "The more deeply we probe into the conditions w’hich deter- 
mine any physiological phenomenon, the more clearly does it appear 
that it is dependent on what arc generally interpreted as physical 
and chemical conditions. This is so, however strikingly the 
phenomenon may illustrate the co-ordination which is so character- 
istic of life, and however obscure may be the actual causal connection 
between the phenomenon and the material change or ‘stimulus' 
which initiates it.” And: "While we can always discover or indicate 
conditions in the environment which determine both organic struc- 
ture and co-ordinated physiological activity, we can never demon- 
strate the existence of any factor other than what may be regarded 
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as physico-chemical which determines this action. What still remains 
mysterious is the specific co-ordination of activity, and corresponding 
organization of structure. These are characteristic of all life, however 
lowly an organism may be" (1928, pp. 70, 73). 

Now it is just this mysteriousness (this lack of understanding in 
terms of causation) of vital processes which leads the vitalist and 
the dualist to postulate some agency of an order radically different 
from all physical events. How, then, does Haldane deal with this 
mysteriousness? He merely extends it to the inorganic realm. After 
insisting again and again that the specific co-ordinated activity by 
w’hich complex wholes maintain themselves is the essential phenome- 
non of life, and that this remains mysterious, he goes on to assert 
that a similar mystery pervades the inorganic realm. "Co-ordinated 
activity is inherent in matter," he writes. "When we examine more 
completely what we at present call the inorganic world we shall 
find in it phenomena which are the same as those of life. ... An 
atom, or even an electron, or light quantum, is for recent physics 
something of which the existence, like that of a living organism, is 
an expression of ceaseless co-ordinated activity, incapable of being 
interpreted in mechanical terms. . . . The conception of wholeness 
must therefore be introduced in physics as in biology" (p. 71). 
Nevertheless: "No degree of physical and chemical complication 
brings us in any way nearer to the phenomena of life or conscious 
experience." And: "Life is, however, not something apart from 
physical reality, but only the same reality seen and interpreted 
more fundamentally" (p. 77). 

Thus life remains a mystery which Haldane seems to forbid us 
to hope to resolve in any other W'ay than by recognizing (with 
Smuts) that the same mystery of wholeness pervades equally the 
inorganic realm. Can, then, any man of science be expected to rest 
content in face of this mystery, as Haldane seems to demand that 
he shall? Surely not! 

I remark in this connection that Professor Max Planck, who, as 
Haldane points out, is "the originator of one of the great new direc- 
tions of discovery in physics" (the quantum physics), and who 
himself insists that "the conception of wholeness must therefore be 
introduced in physics as in biology," is nevertheless a stout upholder 
of the fundamental necessity for science of the endeavour after 
causal explanation and indeed of "strict determinism.” I remark 
also that Kohler, the leading Gestaltist, claims to explain the whole- 
ness of physical as well as of biological wholes in terms of liclcl- 
forces, in terms of reciprocal influence, that is to say, causally; 
and that the possibility of such explanation of wholeness is implicitly 
assumed, if not asserted, by the organicists. 

Further, I suggest that the specific maintenance of co-ordinate 
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wholeness (whidi Haldane insists upon as the leading and most 
essential phenomenon of living things, and by the extension of which 
to molecules, atoms, and even electrons, he seeks to abolish all 
radical difference of nature between living organisms and the wholes 
of the "non-living” realm) that this is by no means the only or the 
most distinctive peculiarity of living things. Goal-seeking processes 
or teleological activities are their most distinctive and fundamental 
peculiarity; and the co-ordinated activity which maintains and 
expresses the wholeness of each organism may with good ground be 
suspected to be only one of many forms of such teleological activity, 
activity analogous to the purposive striving with which each one of 
us is familiar in his own person. 

That analogy affords the only clue hitherto suggested for the 
understanding and causal explanation of vital processes; and not 
until such attempts to apply it as those of August Pauli and Eugen 
Bleuler shall have been renewed, pushed to the limit, and found 
unworkable shall we be justified in resigning ourselves to impotence 
in face of the universal mystery of “co-ordinated activity.” And not 
until we can discover in the inorganic world .some indications 
tfowever faint of that teleological causation (so familiar to each of 
us in his own person and the evidences of which we obsers’c in a 
multitude of phenomena of the organic realm) shall we be justified 
in believing, with Haldane and WTiitehead, that there is no radical 
difference of kind between the processes of the organic and those 
of the inorganic realm. 

Haldane’s neglect of teleology is not total. But his recognition of 
it is implicit rather than explicit, and not altogether logical. “Life,” 
he tells us, “thus appears as a constant struggle against what is not 
life but only physical chaos. It is, however, only in this struggle that 
life can manifest itself as life. Life becomes meaningless if we regard 
it as other than a struggle against unco-ordinated chaos.” And, 
“Personality represents a constant active struggle to realize 
itself.” 

Now active struggling implies striving towards a goal, even when 
the struggle can be described as directed against something. We do 
not describe a mountain stream as struggling against the rocks 
which resist its progress towards the sea. Even the ptiet does not 
assert that the water is striving to reach the ocean as its goal; he 
is content to say: “Even the weariest river winds somewhere Scife 
to sea.” And has not the modern physicist made plain to the meanest 
intelligence that the movement of the water towards the sea is 
caused by the curvature of space-time! But how can Haldane 
desci^ life as a struggle against the unco-ordinated chaos of the 
physical world, consistently with his doctrine that the physical 
'w>rld, equally with the world of life, is pervaded by the mystery of 
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co-ordinated activity maintaining wholeness, and is in fact also 
alive? 

One other feature which pervades all Haldane’s endeavour to 
exhibit the inorganic as essentially of the same nature as the realm 
of living beings calls for critical comment. Namely, his language 
constantly tends to confuse the distinction between the experiencing 
and the experienced; between the “ing” and the “ed," as Alexander 
puts it; between, on the one hand, the activity of experiencing, 
perceiving, apprehending, conceiving, or thinking of, any object 
and, on the other hand, the object experienced, perceived, appre- 
hended, conceived, or thought of. He can, of course, find abundant 
precedent for this in the writings of metaphysicians, some of whom 
seem to regard such confusion as a meritorious achievement. Yet the 
clear drawing and constant observance of this distinction is the first 
requirement of all profitable philosophizing. 

This is a serious charge, and, since this confusion occupies a 
prominent place in Haldane's argument, it must be substantiated 
by citations, as follows: "The universe which is capable of being 
perceived is the only universe which has any meaning for us" (p. 2ii. 
"The whole w'orld of our physical experience is a world of perceived 
experience, and non-existent apart from perception" (p. 28). (Here 
I would draw attention to the regrettable ambiguity of the expres- 
sions "physical experience" and "perceived experience.") "Our 
whole universe is a universe of perceived phenomena in wbi(‘li all 
that is perceived embodies what is part of ourselves" (p. 98). " riie 
perceived universe is thus only a 'plicnomenar universe, and it is 
only this 'phenomenal' universe that is represented in the universe 
of physical science." From these statements about what we perceive, 
he passes to the equally, or still more, questionable assertion that 
"the conception of a visible and tangible universe independent of 
mind is without meaning!" 

These and similar assertions might seem to imply that Haldane 
is a subjective idealist. Yet he stoutly asserts that he is a realist; 
that what we call the physical world exists as objective reality, that 
"beyond it (the perceived universe) there mu.st be a ‘noumenar 
world of real existence, but which cannot be perceived." Now this 
will not do— no matter how much countenance such assertions 
receive from similar statements by other philosophers. The noiinricnal 
world is the world that we perceive, no matter whether our perceiving 
and our conceiving are .shaped little or much by our constitution, 
no matter whether the phenomena (or appearances to us of the 
noumenal world) have but little or much correspondence with the 
nournena. Surely the chief aim of Haldane as of all scientific thinking 
of the wider kind (commonly called philosophical) is to correc , 
step by step in conception, the distorted phenomenal picture 0 
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noumena which we acquire through perception, to the end that we 
jnay constantly approach more nearly to an adequate account of 
things as they are. 

lliis part of Haldane's argument may, I think, fairly be explicated 
as follows: Our perceiving activities are determined only partly by 
the nature of the things perceived and largely and to an unknown 
degree by the constitution of our organs and powers of perception 
and conception. These activities, therefore, lead us to represent or 
think of perceived things in ways which are infected with our own 
nature. T^ese ways of thinking or representing the world about us 
are then called phenomena, and are said to constitute a phenomenal 
universe; and this, further, is called "the perceived universe" and 
identified by Haldane, quite illegitimately, with "the universe of 
physical science." In this way Haldane seeks to make it appear that 
the n-iumena (including all the things dealt with by physical science) 
partake of our own nature as living beings. The illegitimate step is 
achieved, or its illegitimacy obscured, by the use of the ambiguous 
expression "the perceived universe," and by way of identifi- 
cation of the latter with the cciually ambiguous "phenomenal 
universe" and with the equally ambiguous "universe of physical 
science." 

More concisely the argument runs: Our thinking of the universe 
(or the universe as we think it) is infected with our own nature; 
therefore the universe itself and all that is therein partakes of our 
own nature, and all things arc living things and even consciously 
active things. When stated in this bald and concise fashion the 
fallacy is obvious; but the argument is not less fallacious {pace 
Kant and Haldane) when wrapped up in the traditional jargon of 
noiimenal and phcncimenal universes. Ft arises largely from an old 
error of psychology, the error of speaking of perceiving and con- 
ceiving as though they were the activities of two distinct faculties; 
whereas they are. but two forms of thinking distinguished merely 
by the fact that impre.ssi«)ns on the sense-organs are not directly 
concerned in conceiving as they arc in perceiving. 

Yet another feature of Hahlanc's exposition must, I think, repel 
many of his readers; though it may seem to others his chief merit. 
Namely, Haldane, having to his ow’ii satisfaction proved that the 
so-called physical realm is similar in nature to the realm of life and 
mind, proceeds at once to identify the w’hole with God, thus making 
his scheme a kind of Pantheism. The step may be justifiable; but it 
IS a big one; and Haldane does little or nothing to justify it. And this 
arbitrary introduction of a designation loaded with obscure tradi- 
tional meanings catuiot but have the effect of making his motives 
suspect; must lead the reader, or some readers, to suspect that 
his desire to pursue and reveal truth is at least complicated and 
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rendered impure by the desire to bring science to the support of 
traditional religion. 

One last criticism and I have done my worst. A novelty of this 
volume is the introduction of certain observations in the field of 
vision, phenomena of visual contrast and others allied with them, 
which Haldane has studied in the last few years. Many years ago 
I became very familiar with the phenomena with which Haldane is 
here concerned, and from which he derives a new and additional 
argument for his view. I am strongly of the opinion that his descrip- 
tions are not quite accurate, and that, even if they were so, they 
would not support the weight of the argument which he bases 
upon them. 

If I have criticized severely Haldane’s argumentation, it is because 
it seems to me that he is ably presenting a case of the greatest 
interest and importance, the case for a world-view which, as I said 
at the outset, is the only tenable alternative to a vitalistic and 
thoroughly dualistic view, and therefore deserving of the most 
thorough and impartial scrutiny. I can sec no logical impossibility 
in this view, and no facts which will support any argument that 
would make it untenable. Such criticism as I have advanced may 
be summarized by saying that Haldane seems too determined to 
prove his case at all costs; too ready to put forward weak and 
ambiguous arguments in its support; too ready, like so many modern 
philosophers, to reject Dualism merely because he does not like it 
and has a strong preference for his own rival view, a dislike which 
leads him to be content with slight and flimsy arguments fur the 
refutation of it. 
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SPIRITUAL LIFE: SANTAYANA’S APPROACH 
TO ESSENCE 

CORNELIA GEER LE BOUTILUER 

I 

There is no such opposition between mind and spirit for Santayana 
as for Descartes existed between matter and mind, provoking him 
to uncompromising fireside dichotomy. For spirit is bom out of an 
achieved harmony, Santayana says, and this harmony is the psyche. 
There can be then, it will be seen, no direct opposition. Actually, 
mind yields spirit. But there is some degree of conflict, precisely 
the conflict between ethereal flying and material wings, the one 
achieved through the agency of the other, but cliecked by their 
weight. 

Spirit is an emanation from that natural life in which body and 
mind together engage. It is an emergent from nature, not contra- 
natural, but as it were hyper-natural, the dividends of life, perhaps, 
life outstripiied; “life looking out of the window," Santayana says, 
with its tasks done. Spirit is thus seen as a departure from nature. 
But in thus departing slie goes not empty-handed, wth any wistful 
after-looks or arrierc-pensdes. Joyously, rather. Empty-handed, in 
a sense, yes. As having nothing and yet possessing all things 
This notion of pu.sse.ssion is iicrsistcntly stressed. “The difference 
between the life of the spirit and that of the flesh is itself a spiritual 
difference; . . . the one is anxiety, inquiry, desire, and fear: the 
other is intuitive possession.”' I shall take up later the relation 
between spirit and essence. Here I shall say somewliat prematurely 
of this jxjint that it is essence which is thus the spirit’s ultimate 
possession: the thing desired and loved “alter it has been detached 
from the world that besets and threatens it,” that thing in its 
eternal essence, out of which the stress and the doubt of existence 
have wholly pas.sed.” 

fhe life of the spirit is the life of freedom, the life that responds 
to nature’s charms, to her colour, her cadences, her music : tlie poetry 
that sums tlicse up and calls them evanescent and calls them also 
Ixiauty. Spirit is not created art. Spirit is the poised bnish; it is 
gazing; it is listening. Spirit is sensitivity that asks not why nor 
whether, that simply enjoys and through enjoyment may give rise 
0 creativity. Spirit thus described as airily embracing in silent 
* Plaionism and the Spiritual Life, p. 4.2. 
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rapture insubstantial essences must itself be essence and insubstantial 
too. Contrasted in general with the world’s effort and confusion 
its aimlessness and its aims, its meretricious victories and its' 
smarting defeats that are yet so meaningless, as Santa3rana reminds 
us, SM& specie aeiemitaiis, spirit is light, inconsequence, the mind at 
play. The world harbours spirit; it is hospitable to that extent; but 
it harbours it grudgingly. The world, “mortal, tormented, confused, 
deluded forever," is shot through, says Santayana, with beauty, with 
love, with glints of courage and laughter. “In these the spirit blooms 
timidly and struggles to the light among the thorns." 

Spirit for Santayana is the ante-room to essence. Spirit, whidi 
is ultimately addressed to Pure Being, is not itself this Pure Being, 
he says; it is not essence, but looks to it. Yet we shall fail to under- 
stand Santayana here if w'e do not see that in his view of spirit 
he thinks of spirit as involving nature and yet escaping from it, 
as having both a footing in nature and a winging in the sky. 
We reach the airy ante-room to essence only by way of the busy 
household below, its w’ell-wom corridors, its service stairs. Spirit, 
indeed, like the lowly tasks it escapes from, is not debarred from 
any life, at any time. Ingenious youth knows no substitute; age 
cannot wither it. Santayana dangles it irresistibly before us. “One 
of the great things always possible is spiritual life." 

II 

In the Realm of Essence Santayana distinguishes four, as he calls 
them, “avenues of approach" to essence, four sectors in wbich 
spirit may be operative : scepticism, dialectic, contemplation, and 
spiritual discipline. These all, as he says, “lead to the discrimination 
of essence.”* 

For scepticism Santayana claims a high degree of .spirituality 
just because it is detached from nature, pure of natural involvement, 
holding as it does that "this alleged order of appearance and this 
extended experience are themselves only dreamt of.” Scepticism 
sees nothing but “the thing in its eternal essence out of which the 
stress and doubt of existence have wholly passed." In Scepticism 
and Animal Faith he says in this vein: “The sceptic, then, as a 
consequence of carrying his scepticism to the greatest lengths, finds 
himself in the presence of more luminous and less equivocal objects 
than does the working and believing mind; only these objects are 
without meaning, they are only what they are obviously, all surface. 
Scepticism therefore .suspends all knowledge worthy of tlie name, 
all that tran.sitive and presumptive knowledge of facts whidi is a 
form of belief; and instead it bestows intuition of ideas, contem- 
> The Realm of Essence, p. 14. 
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plative, aesthetic, dialectic, arbitrary."* And even more explicitly he 
says : “There are certain motives . . . which render ultimate scepticism 
precious to a spiritual mind, as a sanctuary from grosser illusions."* 
Thus scepticism shuffles ofE the coils of nature and stands free: "all 
that is sordid or tragic falls away, and everything acquires a lyric 
purity, as if the die had not yet been cast and the ominous choice 
of creation had not yet been made ."3 

Yet in another sense scepticism has its earthbound aspect too, 
as Santayana might be willing to admit. Scepticism is freedom if 
taken in one sense, frustration if taken in another. Scepticism 
indeed turns back upon nature, but only after having searched for 
nature and pleaded with it and been foiled. For scepticism looks 
to nature first, then, disappointed, looks away. By questioning 
nature, it sheepishly admits a bond; by denying nature, in hang-dog 
fashion it affirms it. So scepticism is, in Santayana's way of speaking, 
of the mind and of the spirit both. It is a flower-strewn detour 
around nature : as this it is spiritual. But it is a cul-de-sac as well, 
with nature at the end of it vanishing into thin air. So there are 
two facets, two faces, to this scepticism. One looks for essence and, 
in revelling, is free; the other looks for nature and, not finding it, 
is blocked. Scepticism taken thus gives evidence of an ebb and flow, 
a flux; it does not "burn with a hard, gem-like flame" as its pro- 
ponents w’ould have us think. It takes cognizance of nature by 
denial; takes leave of her by innuendo. It has a natural aspect 
and it has a spiritual aspect. 

The other three approaches to essence, namely, dialectic, contem- 
plation, and spiritual discipline, embrace a flux too, as scepticism 
docs, or what might bethought of as an ascending scale of concerns, 
the lower reaches of which arc natural and not spiritual, the higher 
reaches of which are free of nature and belong to the spiritual 


realm. Santayana discriminates these three again in Platonism and 
the Spiritual Life, where he has been discussing “Socratic logic" and 
ethical values, and where he says that if Plato's "sense for the 
eternal" had been absolutely direct and pure, he would have seen 
the eternal in the "figments of sense "4 no less than in those of logic 
or ethics. He would have seen sensual forms, that is, as actualization 
of eternal essences no less truly than logic is an actualization of the 
eternal dialectic of Ideas or than ethics at its peak might be an 
actualization of eternal values. Here Santayana in speaking of 
Socratic logic means what elsewhere, in its higher, more spiritual 
reaches, he has called "dialectic," and in speaking of ethics means 
what, in its higher, more spiritual reaches, he has called "spiritual 
discipline," and in speaking of the apprehension of the "figments 


! ^^Pticism and Animal Faith, p. 70. » Ibid^ jp^o. 

wd., p. 67. 4 Pluonism and the Spiritual ' 
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of sense" means what, in its higher, more qnritoal readies, he has 
called the "contemplation of essences." I will quote the passage in 
full. "Spiritual insight has been frequent among Platonists, and 
may, indeed, have been at the root of that trance-like vision of 
essences which enabled Plato to turn the general terms of Socratic 
logic into individual and immortal beings. But, if his sense for the 
eternal had been absolutely direct and pure, he would have seen 
the eternal in the figments of sense no less than in those of logic 
and ethics: for all forms equally are essences, and all essences 
equally are eternal." That is, in their spiritual scope, contemplation 
and dialectic and spiritual discipline are spiritual "approaches" to 
essence. But all three of them have lower, natural reaches also, 
and as these they might be called, not "approaches" to nature 
or the world, because they are completely entrenched in it, but 
throughfares of the world for mind. The "figments of sense," Socratic 
logic, and ethics, are actually, for our minds, sudi throughfares. 
Knowledge. Logic. Value. These are our minds' ways of dealing 
with the world of nature. Through knowledge we perceive the world. 
Through logic we discern or express its relations. Through value 
we appraise it. There is another concern of mind with nature, and 
we call this metaphysics. But Santayana has already disposed of 
this, in his character of sceptic, by denying it. Scepticism is a 
repudiation of metaphysics. 


Ill 

Of these three approaches, let us take first knowledge. For 
Santayana knowledge is not an immediate act of the mind by 
which the mind without intermediary can grasp its object. Santayana 
sees a preliminary step there in which the mind discerns an essence, 
in which the object is apprehended not as an existent thing at all, 
but "detached from the world that besets and threatens it." In this 
moment of intuition the object rushes into the mind and is [wsscssed 
by it, not questioned as to its existence at all, but in its freshness, 
with felt impact of essential clearness. This experience, Santayana 
sa5rs, is spiritual, and it is inevitable. In the Preface to the Realm 
of Essence Santayana expresses this notion as follows: "Intuition, 
or absolute apprehension without media or doubt, is proper to 
spirit perusing essences.”* This means that, related to knowledge 
besides the "beyond" which Santayana terms contemplation, there 
is a prior step, as one might say, purely sensuous, leading into the 
thoroughfare of perception. This is the spirit’s intuition of an essence. 
He describes it quite fully: "An essence, then, is no abstraction, no 
unrea]<^able generality, but any actual aspect which anything can 
* The Realm of Essence, Preface, p. xi. 
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wear, determining its nature, or revealing it to an attentive mind. 
The sweetness I may taste is not dependent in the order of knowledge 
or being upon abstraction from anything else. In my experience 
it is very likely the first indicaiion (italics not in the text) I have 
of any substance called sugar existing near me, to be appropriated 
or investigated further.”* For Santayana this immediate perusal of 
essence is the same intuitive experience as contemplation; and 
contemplation is, in a deeper sense, the ultimate apprehension 
of essence: knowledge, that is, in a spiritual sense eclipsed. Neither 
of these intuitions, the immediate or the ultimate, represents 
abstraction: intensification, rather. Santayana gives as an example 
of this "approach through contemplation,” the following instance. 
“As I was jogging to market in my village cart, beauty has burst 
upon me and the reins have dropped from my hands. I am trans- 
ported, in a certain measure, into a state of trance. I see with 
extraordinary clearness, yet what I see seems strange and wonderful, 
because I no longer look in order to understand, but only in order 
to see. I have lost my preoccupation with fact, and am contemplating 
an essence.”* It must be clear that a distinction can be drawn here 
between the spiritual experience of an essence which was "very 
likely the first indication” of a substance to be known and this 
more remote experience of essential beauty which comes not as a 
“first indication,” but as a result of losing all indications, of losing 
one's “preoccupation with fact.” Santayana insists that it is not 
a difference in kind, but in degree. 

The contemplation of essence, then, for Santayana, as an experi- 
ence of pure spirit, is both the purlieus of that world from which 
spirit alone can be free, and the spirit’s own way out of it. Essence 
introduces us to knowledge, and essence frees us from it. Essence 
is both immediate and ultimate, and these twain are one. Indeed, 
Santayana says so: “When spirit is free and collected, it has no 
life but this spiritual life, in which the ultimate is the immediate.”s 
This is what Santayana means, too, when he says: “The notion 
that knowledge is intuition, that it must either penetrate to the 
inner quality of its object or else have no object but the overt 
datum, has not been carried out with rigour: if it had, it might 
have been sooner abandoned. ”4 Knowledge is not intuition: “Intui- 
tion lies at the opposite end of the gamut. ”5 Knowledge is concerned 
with the existent figments of sense ; intuition can both contemplate 
the “datum” and also penetrate to its inner quality. Knowledge 
fives in the middle ground of fact. Intuition lives in the ultunate 
and in the immediate. This is the realm of beauty. 

‘ The RetUtn of Essince, p. 40 . * Ibid., 6 . 

* Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 50. 

* Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 85. » The Realm of Matter, p. 40. 
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"This experience/’ says Santayana, "in modem times is called 
aesthetic” — ^not the knowing of any existent objects, but the free 
play of mind in that life of the qiirit in which the ultimate is the 
immediate and existence is not even thought of, in which beauty 
bursts upon us, to be recorded as art or not, to be proclaimed as 
art or not according to whether or not the spirit gives us utterance. 
Nature does not create art; riie suggests it. Spirit does not create 
art; riie provokes it. Man, his senses alive to nature’s fragrances 
and dead, in a sense, to her existence, his mind lost in contempla- 
tion of eternal essences, is spiritually empowered to bring the two 
worlds together through art: the clearness of sensual sting and the 
coolness of spiritual peace. 


IV 

Logic is the second one of the thorou^ares of mind wliich 
Santayana discriminates. This is the science by w'hich, either for 
ourselves or in discourse, we express the internal relations of our 
world and posit external relations for it. In The Realm of Essence 
Santayana has made clear that the internal relations of nature arc 
of no interest for spirit. Logic is distinctly a thoroughfare of this 
world: essences elude implication. "Implication and impossibility," 
he sajrs in a marginal caption, "hang on an accepted order in nature."i 
"The absence of all material implications leaves every essence 
equally innocent, inviolate, and profound.” Implication, denoting, 
as it does, physical inclusion, or descriptive equivalence, or logic.il 
inclusion of parts in a whole, has no persuasiveness for essence, nor 
for spirit which is addressed to essence. "Nature gives play to logic 
in so far as continuity, repetitions, or fulfilments arc found in her"; 
but spirit is not curbed by continuity, nor repetitions, nor fulfilments. 
Spirit is free. Conversely, spirit has no such power over facts as 
logic has. Nor does she want it. Spirit looks on while logic springsthc 
trap, and is indifferent to the catch as to the kill. So much for the 
logic of existence. 

Yet, as in the case of scepticism and as in the case of knowledge, 
we find again in logic a dual emphasis. In one aspect logic hangs 
thus upon an accepted order in nature; in another it is free. "ExiS’- 
tence is accordingly not only doubtful to the sceptic, but odious 
to the logician. To him it seems a truly monstrous excrescence and 
superfluity in being, since anything existent is more than the 
description of it.”» But, odious or not, Santayana elsewhere states 
that the logician carries existence like a bee in his bonnet, even 
if it cannot be a feather in his cap. 

Religion is, for Santayana, a dialectic of the imagination, that 

* Tie Realm of Essence, p. 82. * Scepticism and Animal Faith, p- 4 *' 
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tries imaginatively to express the degree and diaracter of man’s 
relatedness to the rest of nature, or to the spiritual world "beyond" 
nature. In its lower reaches religion is concerned with interests 
entirely non-spiritual. But Santayana distinguishes two functions 
in religion: this lower, natural concern which in its religious aspect 
he calls piety, and the higher intuitive interest which he calk a gain 
contemplation. "A complete religion needs to look both ways, 
feeding pioudy at the breast of nature, yet weaning itself spiritually 
from that necessary comfort to the contemplation of superhuman 
and eternal things.’’* “Spirit on its part actualizes, in an intuition 
which is through and through poetical and visionary, various 
movements, rhythms, potentialities, and transcendent relations 
which physical life involves but which are not parts or moments 
of its moving substance.” 'fhus religion partakes of both these 
functions, the pious and the contemplative; these may be distin- 
guished; they cannot for religion be divorced. Santayana takes 
religion, too, then, to exemplify his assertion of these two differently 
directed, differently "weighted” reaches within that process of 
mind which discerns or posits relations. 

For logic in general, as I have said, as well as for religion, there 
are also, in the last analysis, these two. 'Ihe higher, more intuitive 
concern of logic Santayana calls dialectic. But by this approach 
(because dialectic can never entirely free itself from the psyche) 
he says that the realm of essence cannot be reached. Contemplation 
from knowledge could wrench itself free and win through to essence. 
But from dialectic there is no such thing as aesthetic detachment 
even where essence is the goal. "Dialectic evidently involves transi- 
tion; it is progressive; but any actual transition transcends the 
realm of essence (where every term traversed must always maintain 
its intrinsic character) and proves that an existential and moving 
factor is at work, namely attention and whatever may be the organ 
of attention and of its movement. In a word, a psyche is involved. . . .* 
ITie transitions arc discursive, their necessity is merely physical; 
but they lead to intuitions in which cssena’s appear having intrin- 
sically a logical complexity corresjwnding more or less perfectly 
to the stages of discourse which preceded; this correspondence, so 
far as it goes, makes the validity of dialectic a validity which 
cannot be intrinsic to the essence reached in the conclusion, since 
it is the validity of a process, of a series of substitutions and identi- 
fications .”3 The postulates of dialectic arc rooted in animal faith 
which alone dares to assert consistency and which alone dares to 
lean on continuity. Dialectic is a means to an end and many and 

' Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 48. 

* The Realm 0/ Essence, p. 96. i Ibid., p. 102. 
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devious are its expedients. ‘"It is instrumental," Santayana asserts- 
"when successful and finished, it yields to intuition."* "Dialectic 
then, while ostensibly following ideal implications absolved from 
any allegiance to facts or to actual instances of reasoning, secretly 
expresses a material life."* What Santayana states about dialectic 
is tantamount to saying that dialectic is an "approach" to essence 
but can never be an arrival. Indeed, as John Dewey pointed out 
when the Realm of Essence was published, it is sense which, according 
to this philosophy, affords the approach to essence which is com- 
plete and adequate, "not the desiccated 'sensations* of analytic 
psychology," Dewey says, "but direct and pregnant realization, 
in which emotion also is containeds*': that sensuous intuition of 
forms, he means, which Santayana places "at the opposite end of 
the gamut** from knowledge. Dialectic is the intuitive margin 
of logic w'hich looks towards essences but can never achieve them. 
It yields an arrival because it yields intuition : but itself can never 
arrive. "This total intuition will perform the operation of its organ, 
raising natural life at that point to its natural cntelecliy.**4 Contem- 
plation, the spiritual off-shoot of sense, yields arrival immediately 
and ultimately: but dialectic only as intuition can become the 
mediator for it. 

In so far as the dialectic is religious, however, there is on the 
spiritual side immediacy and ultimacy too, if the impregnation is 
deep enough. "It is the saints most steeped each in his traditional 
religion who arc nearest together in spirit; and if nature causcfl 
them to change places, it is they that, after a moment's pause; to 
get their bearings, would be most at ease in one another's skins. "5 
Immersion is both more satisfying and more convivial than sprink- 
ling. When it happens that dialectic does in this way abundun 
itself to intuition and thus consummate a spiritual union with 
pure Being, when religion, rising above a docile piety and tran- 
scending myth and pageant, sets the spirit free, this ultimate 
oneness, this final mysticism, means, in Santayana's philoso])hy, 
the Spirit's cleavage with the body, and so extinction. For sjririt, 
as he said, is an emanation from the bodily, and no othcnvisc can 
it endure. "This absorption, the union or ecstacy of which mystics 
speak, has always been the goal of religious discipline. . . . Ihe 
union is sacrificial, like that of an insect in its bridal flight. In it 
the spirit loses its self-consciousness, the sen.se of its own or any 
other separable existence: and it loses this existence actually, 
because it cannot attain that ecstacy without dropping all con- 

» The Realm of Essence, p. 104. * Ihid,, p. 99 * 

3 The New Republic, February 15, 1928, Vol. Llll. 

4 The Realm of Essence, p. 106. 

s Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 36. 
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nection with its body— that is, without dying. Yet, if in the act 
of union with pure Beuig the spirit drops the separate existence 
which it had before, it drops only what it widied to drop; its 
separation consisted in not yet having attained perfect intuition, 
which must be without a natural centre or personal perspectives* 
On attaining that intuition the spirit abolishes itself by passing 
into that which it wished to find. Whether saved or lost, liberated 
or dissolved, the soul ceases to exist equally; but this fact does 
not touch the interests of the spirit seeking liberation, whose office, 
even from the beginning, was worship, not thrift or self-assertion.”' 

V 

Value is the third one of the world's mental thoroughfares 
discussed. This, as I have said, in its higher reaches becomes for 
Santayana "spiritual discipline." Particularly in his little book, 
Platmism and the Spiritual Life, Santayana successfully tilts against 
the notion that values in general belong to the spiritual life. Values 
in general are distinctly and definitely not spiritual, Santayana 
points out, but are the work of mind. Applied values are the mind’s 
judgments on e.xistent things. They shift and change; they are 
played upon by all sorts of relative forces. Values themselves are 
relative, never unconditioned because, unconditioned, they could 
not be values. "For felt values, taken absolutely and regarded 
as unconditioned, are all equally genuine in their excellence, and 
equally momentary in their e.xistencc." At this iioint Santayana 
reminds us with his own subtlety that St. Thomas Aquinas goes 

so far as to say that to the sinner God becomes an evil “the 

Christian God, he means, for I supiwsc the reprobate might still 
find a friend in Bacchus or Venus.” ITius these earthly values are 
at the opposite pole from the care-free thing that spirit is, and 
always have been. "Spiritual life is not a worship of values.* . 

It is disintoxication from their influence.” Spirituality waives 
values; it is concerned only with Being in its purity and not in 
relativity. The Platonist is very far from worsliipping essences, 
when he secs the workaday world as "sharing” in eternal values, 
as embodying them, furnishing forth goodness and beauty and truth 
as goods and beauties and truths. The Platonist may make this 
genuflection with his mind; but spirit bows the knee to no such 
linkM sweetness. For these arc chains, however sweet, and spirit 
IS not held. "It is the essence of spirit to see and love things for their 
sake, not for the sake of one another, nor for its own sake.” 

very existence as valued is a forged link. How could .spirit care 
or existence, which has to "verify itself from moment to moment 

' The Realm of Essence, p. 6i. 
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and must always remain temporal, no matter how long it lasts?” 
Spirit is not concerned with morality at all or with comparing and 
valuing. *'What should the spirit care if moralistic metaphysics 
ceased to invade the field of natural philosophy, venturing there 
upon some guesses flattering to human vanity?”* 

Santayana defends the Platonic dualism in so far as it places 
the Ideas in some realm remote from nature. For thus are the Ideas 
endowed with creativity. And even as revealed in a felicitous 
conjunction of matter and form which we call aesthetic, beauty 
is still a "homeless essence,” not imprisoned: if captured for a 
second, in the next second free and never to be recaptured again 
in that precise conjunction. Santayana elsewhere says: "Wlicn for 
a moment some value is realized, all potentiality and material 
efficacy are left far behind: we are in the realm of actuality, of music, 
of spirit; and the value actualized lives and ends in itself.”* The 
value actualized: the essence which we spiritually yearn for, whicli 
we spiritually can possess, actualized in our world if only for a 
second. As actual this would be transient; as spiritual, timeless. 
As actual this would be relative; as spiritual, free. This is an experi- 
ence of pure spirit. Moral values in this sense may be spiritual too. 
"They lie in the joy of having done this (italics in the text) : they 
are a passage into essence.” There is a kind of eternity here from 
which the world is an abstraction and an interlude strange to spirit, 
strange to the "homeless essence,” but in which the mind is entirely 
at home. 

The approach to essence which enables us to understand essential 
values Santayana has called "spiritual discipline.” Sjunoza called 
it blessedness: the intellectual mood of detachment by whicli we 
see the world under the aspect of eternity. Santayana’s three 
approaches, through the higher reaches of knowledge, of logic, of 
ethics, are actually one approach. In contemplation, in dialectic, 
in spiritual discipline, the immediate is the ultimate: sjuiit. "It is 
the gift of intuition, feeling, or apprehension: an overtone of animal 
life, . . . the fountain of grace. ”3 By this discipline wc may be weaned 
from the life of the flcsli to the life of the spirit. 

There is, then, for Santayana, an immediacy to spiritual values 
and an ultimacy to them, just as w'e found there was both immediacy 
and ultimacy to the spiritual reaches of other throughfares of mind. 
There is the immediate apprehension of beauty or goodness or 
truth as non-existent or as for an instant actualized; there is the 
ultimate apprehension of these essences as beyond ordinary experi- 
ence, achievable by spirit only ; and bctw'cen these two, the immediate 
and the ultimate, which arc really one, there lies the world, with its 

* Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 55. 

» Ibid,, p. 7. 3 Ibid., p. 47. 
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allure, its instability, its hollowness, and with its troubled, shifting, 
and passionate values. Values have also the double function we 
noted in the other "approaches”; they arc rooted in nature, and 
as such are earthbound and transient; but they e^ibit also an 
empyrean flowering wliich is eternal and which is wholly spiritual. 

VI 

We see this duality of the spiritual again in The Genteel Tradition 
at Bay.^ Here Santayana, having openly renounced the Black Art 
of Metaphysics, surreptitiously stirs the cauldron and renders out a 
half-hearted hypothesis: nature against a shifting background of 
the infra-natural and the super-natural. "I am far from wishing 
to deny,” he says, “that the infra-natural exists, that below the 
superficial order which our senses and science find in the world, 
or impose upon it, there may not be an intractable region ... of 
idiocy and accident. ... All this underlying chaos, however, if it 
exists, has nothing to do with that supernatural sphere — a sphere 
and not a medley--to which morality and religion may be tempted 
to appeal. . . . There is nothing impossible in the existence of the 
supernatural; its existence seems to me decidedly probable." Here 
is the sceptic’s olive-branch held out not only to nature but to the 
possibility of a world beyond. But it is only offered in fun, and is 
not meant to be taken seriously. Like many a flag of truce, the tender 
would be more embarrassed than gratified to have it honoured. 

So sense still stands as the only sure road to essence. The way 
of dialectic must be mediated. The way of discipline is momentary, 
'fhc way of the sceptic tempts, it would seem, to the open fields 
of faith. 

Santayana’s position, as always, arrests us. What he tells us, he 
tells us so beautifully and so fortuitously that we all but believe. 
In so far as we are of the world, we look askance at his singing: 
in so far as we arc of his spirit, we trj' to find the key. Santayana’s 
spirit, imlike Paul’s, secs the world not as dross, but under the aspect 
of eternity; not as polluted, but as crystalline, to be seen and to 
be seen through, to be lived in so that we may live beyond it. 
In living beyond it, in living the spiritual life as Santayana defines 
it, we may discover it to be a life of thest^ many facets. Here we may 
know the emancipation of the sceptic as, tong^ie in cheek, he waves 
good-bye to nature. Or we may join the artist in his reverie as he 
cries to essence, "Make me thy lyre,” and thrills to all the gleaming 
surfaces, the harmonics, the jwetry of life. We may learn here the 
"last secret” of the truly religious, standing in the cool of the day 

* The Genteel Tradition at Bay, p. 31: The Appeal to the Supern.atural. 
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before that not impossible door, for Santayana left open "towards 
the infinite." We may kneel in unentangled worship of those eternal 
values which have no earthly counterpart. These all, we shall find 
to be not different but akin, not at variance but in accord. Or so 
we are told. For there is communion here, as Plato said there was, 
and for Santayana community. And if we ask ourselves in any 
amazement if this can possibly be all there is for spirit, let us with- 
draw our question before we utter it. For this is not the spirit 
whose fruit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, self-control: against which there is no law. 
This is the spirit of laughter and the spirit of radiance, the spirit 
of music and the spirit of freedom. ITiis is a kind of aesthetic 
fiesta against which the law has voiced its heavy displeasure. But 
this spirit is elusive. It is quicksilver; it is waterfalls. It may be 
pursued. But it cannot be imprisoned. 

If this analysis seem heavy, is it not in part because there is 
something elemental about spirit, like quicksilver? And somethinf^ 
that laughs at analysis, like waterfalls? "Spirit blowctli whore it 
listeth and continually undoes its own \vork."* Consistent San- 
tayana’s definition of the "spiritual life" is up to a certain point. 
This is a trick it learned "from the sad flesh itself" which finds 
it easier to be consistent than not — up to a certain point. J3eyond 
this point perhaps we should not press it. 

« The Realm of Essence, Preface, p. x. 
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FELIX HOPE 

The quickening of interest in the great philosophical figure of 
Aquinas which has taken place during the last few years is a well- 
attested phenomenon. Of recent years there has been a distinct 
recognition that this mediaeval period was a most important tinift 
in the development of the human race, and that it has many urgent 
lessons for a modern age which has begun to realize that science and 
industry and mechanical efficiency have not succeeded in building 
such a perfect society as the optimistic Victorians had hastily hoped. 

The famous Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII in 1879, urging the 
faithful to restore the "golden wisdom" of St. Thomas, has had an 
effect not only on the faithful but also on lay writers of the humanist 
kind. For in spite of its abstract conception and detachment from 
the theories of modern psychological and physical science, the 
Thomistic view of things still possesses that kind of immortality 
and truth which belongs to the unchanging concept Man and to his 
ineradicable desire for beatitude. 

Few people who have any extensive acquaintance with Catholic 
thinking would challenge the assertion that one of its main charac- 
teristics, especially when it deals with human nature, is common 
sense. To the eccentricities of a particular age, or country, or clique, 
it presents the experience of humanity — quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus. 

The Christian revelation, in the Thomist system, is the manifesta- 
tion to the world as a whole of a truth of ffivine love which is yet 
more tlian metaphysic to the philosopher, or mj'sticism to the saint. 
In it, in terms the simplicity of which all can apprehend but the 
wealth of which none can exluust, God is revealed as a unity of 
life and love. His knowledge of Himself — ^His thought of thought — 
lives, lumen de lumiue, as an actual man. By being made manifest 
to men’s senses. He wins them to love of His invisible excellence. 
Identifying Himself with what He has created. He completes both 
man’s destiny and man’s knowledge. But more, He captures men’s 
hearts. He is, in the words, not of a theologian, but of Pierre Loti, 
le tmUre des consolations inespeWes, et le prince des pardons infinis. 
His spirit of informing love dwells for ever, lux beatissima, in the 
society of His chosen. By that light St. Thomas tested and perfected 
the doctrines of Aristotle. He established between religion and 
philosophy a harmony which invites the admiration not only of the 
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Christian who recognizes the intrinsic merits of reason, but also of 
the philosopher who realizes that the excellence of reason points 
beyond itself to the insight of the lover and the mystic. 

The name “Scholastic" is derived from the Greek word which 
means “ease." The scholastic is, therefore, the man of leisure, who, 
freed from the cares and worries of providing for his material needs! 
can devote himself in tranquil detachment to the pursuit of wisdom. 
The word assumed various meanings in later Latin, until in the 
Middle Ages it meant anyone engaged in a teaching capacity; and 
as philosophy figured on the curriculum of the mediaeval schools, 
the name “scholastic philosophy" or “scholasticism" arose. 

There are two great principles, says Professor de Wulf, in the 
light of which we may seek a synthetic interpretation of the philo- 
sophic facts which the history of the Middle Ages presents to us. 
They are, first, that there were in those days systems of philosophy 
distinct from theology, and second, that Scholasticism is not the 
whole of mediaeval philosophy, but the best part of it — the collective 
inheritance of the majority of the thinkers of the West, which 
survived in spite of the fierce opposition that it encountered through- 
out the centuries. 

Another striking characteristic of Scholasticism is its impersonality. 
Progress, in philosophy as in everything, was looked upon as the 
work of humanity at large, not of the individual. St. Thomas says 
that what a single man can bring to the perfection of knowledge is 
little, but that from the work of many there comes a wonderful 
increase. The mediaevals looked upon the succession of human 
individuals as a growth and development of one great human 
family. They appreciated the wisdom of Cardinal Newman's dictum 
that if we can see farther than the ancients, it is because we 
stand on their shoulders. If they could add a single stone to the 
edifice of human progress, they were content to do so and step 
quietly aside. 

Probably the most prolific source of philosophic error is the 
ambiguous word. The ambiguous W'ord is a characteristic of every 
language in the world. It is an instinct of human nature to indulge 
in metaphor, personification, and the other figures of si^oech. Ihis, 
together with the impossibility of putting a separate label upon 
every idea is responsible for the multitudinous ambiguities of language. 
These ambiguities cause little or no trouble in ordinary conversation 
or in literature; but they constitute a formidable obstacle to philo- 
sophic analysis. 

A second source of error is the confusion of thought with thing, 
of formal with material object, attributing to things distinctions 
which we have in our thoughts about things. 

A third of error is the confusion of the fact of a thing with its 
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nature, cause, and mode of operation, to say that we do not know 
that a thing is, because we cannot explain what it is, or why it is, or 
how it acts and bdiaves. 

A fourth source of error is the demanding an explanation of the 
obvious, the concluding that a thing is questionable because some 
one has questioned it. Some persons ask the question, “Why?” 
when they should first have asked themselves, "Why not?” For 
example, "Why do we assent to self-evident principles?” Common 
sense teUs us that the question "Why?" is out of place unless there 
is some conceivable positive answer to the question “Why not?” 

A fifth chain of error is the inadvertent limiting of the application 
of universal principles. This is tlie mistake committed by those 
who impugn the cogency of tlie argument from design for the 
existence of God. If all men, including the opponents of this argu- 
ment, in the daily routine of life unhesitatingly pronounce certain 
combinations of phenomena to be evidence of design, it is against 
reason to doubt that evidence in the case of phenomena which point 
to the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. The agnostic docs not 
allow the abstract possibility of an accidental coalescence of parts to 
interfere with his absolute certitude that a complicated printing- 
press is the work of intelligence. All we ask of liim is that in his 
reasonings about the existence of God he apply the rules and 
principles upon which he relies for the attaimnent of certitude in 
his everyday life. 

A sixth source of error is undue eagerness for finality in the 
solution of problems. This is a very common failing of the human 
mind. Tlie mind is impatient of delay, and rushes to conclusions 
without sufficient data or without a sufficient examination of the 
data at hand. 

Scholasticism defends against the idealists the existence of an 
external W'orld; against the sceptics, the validity of the sense- 
perceptions by which we apprehend the external world and the 
validity of the intellectual processes by which we interpret things 
and reason about them. It teaches the essential difference between 
living and non-living matter, and from the nature of vital activities 
it concludes to the existence in living things of a vital principle or 
soul. It sees in man not merely the power of sense-perception, but 
from the nature of his intellectual processes concludes that he is 
animated by a principle which is immaterial and spiritual — a 
rational soul which, by giving life to the body, constitutes the 
human personality, and yet does not depend upon the body for its 
existence. In that soul it recognizes, from an examination of human 
actions, the faculty of free will. It holds that the intelligence, 
reasoning from the facts of experience, can establish the existence 
of a Supreme and Infinite Spiritual Being, who is the First Cause of 
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things, the Creator of the universe, the Founder of the cosmic 
order, and the end of man. In the domain of human action. Scholasti- 
cism holds that there is a natural distinction between good and 
evil, and that our duty to do good and avoid evil is absolute. 

To put it technically, though very inadequately. Scholasticism 
is a dualist realism, built up by a confident reliance on the value 
of intellect. 

In his Dichtutig und WakrheU Goethe tells the story of his first 
entry to Strassburg Minster: ‘T seemed suddenly to see a new 
revelation; the perception of b^uty in all its attractiveness was 
impressed on my soul." M. De Wulf, from whose Philosophy and 
Civilization in the Middle Ages I borrow the quotation, points the 
story's moral. Goethe had been educated in the traditions of Classi- 
cism: "among the detractors of Gothic architecture,” as he phrases 
it himself. That revelation of the Minster's beauty opened a vista 
which led back, past the Renaissance, to mediaeval art, and M. De 
Wulf reminds us that art is not the only legacy which we inherit 
from the Middle Ages. His book is a plea for Scholastic philosophy: 
that sententia communis which dominated European thought during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and which, as he shows with 
singularly imaginative erudition, was rooted in a civilization that 
made both architecture and philosophy possible, even natural. 
Mediaevalism is the fashion nowadays. Shall we learn to be mediaeval 
in our thought as well as in our canons of art? The question sounds 
paradoxical enough; but the list of books that deal with mediaeval 
philosophy grows yearly longer. 

It is widely assumed in our xlay that Catholics are people whose 
ideas, when they have any, spring from loyalty and love rather than 
from intelligence and independence, and whose lives are ruled by 
authority rather than by reason. The very opposite is, of course, the 
case. And those who try to read St. Thomas, with its presentation 
of truth, will never fall into that particular delusion again. It is your 
up-to-date modem W'ho sa3rs, "one feels,” "one likes to think,'' 
"one can’t help thinking.” St. Thomas says, "this is necessary,” 
or "this is impossible.” He proves, he does not declare. Most lonest 
readers of St. Thomas feel tempted to think that if he has a fault 
it is, perhaps, that he tends to believe too much in reasoning, rather 
than too little. 

Western civilization is at a crisis; .most will admit that our central 
problem is our incapacity to assess the implications and order &e 
material achievements of the colossal progress of the positive 
sciences. We are confronted by a mass of material for thought and 
for use, and must confess ourselves overwhelmed by it. Increase o 
knowledge is not the same as increase of intelligence, and their 
divorce has been emphasized by the philosophical developments 
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of the last centuiy. Positivism led us to believe that the concrete 
would satisfy us by its own laws and exigencies — a philosophy deny- 
ing its own right to independent existence. Idealism taught us to 
leave phenomena to the scientist and consider tlie thought-processes 
of the subject. By the end of the nineteenth century the pheno- 
nienalism of Kant and the idealism of Hegel had deprived meta- 
ph3reics of any authority as the objective science of the passiones 
communes entis. But man is a metaphysical animal, and if he cannot 
integrate objective reality by a metaphysics explicit and true, he 
will integrate it by a metaphysics implicit and false. 

The Great War revealed our anarchy of values. Empiricism has 
carried on in its old unintelligent way, presenting us with more 
and more of the food it cannot teach us to digest. Idealism has 
made two brilliant attempts to bring order into anarchy: throu^ 
Marx, the left wing of the Hegelian tradition underlies the com- 
munism of Lenin; while through Croce and still more through 
Gentile, the right wing has been a chief formative influence upon 
Fascism. 

Empiricism is self-condemned; idealism is ill at ease when the task 
is an ordering of objects. Political authority is wielded by classes 
who have not learnt the humanist traditions. And all over the West 
s\Tnptoms are discernible of what Wust calls "the return of meta- 
phy.<!ics” : it is becoming increasingly recognized that realist meta- 
physics alone can reintegrate our "anarchy of values” and enable us 
to order the material development. 

Neo-Kantianism, in more than one form, has separated religion ■ 
from reality. It has seemed to many during the last hundred years 
to provide a possible basis for Christian apologetic. Thomism quite 
definiteiy mil have nothing to do with the kind of separation between 
religion and metaphysics which leads to an ultimate discontinuity 
between faith and reason. God is the Source and End of all reality. 

When St. Thomas speaks of “desire,” he is not thinking of any 
mere wish or conscious appetite. To tell a plain, carnal man that the 
real meaning of his life is the desire of God is obviously not true, in 
that sense. Desire, in the vocabulary of St. Thomas, is the tendency 
of all being to its perfection, to its proper good, to the unity of its 
being. All being tends to return to its source. The finite is not perfect 
but imperfect, not completely, but only potentially, real and actual. 
It implies, therefore, a tendency beyond itself; an urge, as it were, 
towards a final end, a more perfect reality, to the pure actuality 
from which it came forth, which is God. No existing thing is ulti- 
Biately intelligible apart from its goal. 

There are two divisions, scholastic and anti-scholastic. John 
Scotus Erigena is the father. Of the former — the chief exponents are 
Anselm, Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventura, and 
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Duns Scotus. Much as these differ among themselves on many grave 
issues, they are united as against John Scotus and his school in 
absolutely rejecting any theory of the universe which implies a 
community of being between God and His creatures. The issue, then, 
is between what is, in effect, if not in intention, a pantheistic view 
of the universe and the pluralism which in fact ultimately triumphed 
over it. 

Philosophy, in the sense in which the word is used when Scholasti- 
cism is contrasted with other philosophies, is a s>'stematic and 
fundamental explanation of human knowledge. “Knowledge" is 
here used in the twofold sense of knowing and what is known. 
Knowledge is called human, when its attainment is within the 
natural competence of mankind. It is obvious from the definition 
that there can be only one system which deserves the name of 
philosophy: or if we wish to put it so, there can be only one trw 
philosophy. If tw'o rival theories are advanced which disagree in their 
explanation, they evidently cannot both explain human knowledge. 
Only one of them can in reality be an explanation. It will, however, 
be convenient to have a definition which will apply to all the systems 
that go by the name of philosophy. Philosophy, then, may be 
defined as an attempt at a systematic and fundamental explana- 
tion of human knowledge. If the attempt succeeds, it is true 
philosophy. 

But the question arises. How are we to judge whether the attempt 
is a success or a failure ? What is the test of a true philosophy ? There 
must be some test applicable to all systems of philosophy, or we 
shall have no reason for adopting one rather than another. It is 
easy for a philosopher to fall into the error of fancying tliat his 
system is true because it is consistent. And when he does so, he will 
interpret facts in the light of his theory and deny those facts which 
cannot be reconciled with it. Internal consistency is vciy' far from 
being an infallible criterion of a true philosophy. It is possible to 
start with a few false principles and deduce from them a mass of 
doctrine which will be consistent with itself and with the initial 
principles. But in spite of its consistency the system will be false. 
Suppose there were two such systems, each containing a coherent 
body of teaching, but one contradicting the other: we could not 
choose between them and we should have to pronounce them both 
true. 

St. Thomas is one of the world's outstanding philosophical masters. 
He stood at the apex of mediaeval thought, and, surveying the whole 
range of metaphysics up to his ow’n day with an amazing breadth 
and calmness of judgment, he produced a coherent synthesis of the 
whole, in which contributions from every school of thought were 
ordered in relation to St. Thomas’s central belief, derived from 
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Aristotle, in the concrete reality of things and the reality of our 
capacity to know them. 

He will never be put off with the contention that we only know 
our own ideas: our ideas would be valueless unless they truly repre- 
sented objective external facts or "beings.” “His point of departure 
is not the idea of truth, but the fact that being is perceived by the 
senses”; "Metaphysics attains to a concept of the ego, of the world, 
and of God, by starting from experience.” He is therefore in full 
accord with science and with common sense in insisting that our 
sense impressions provide the raw material for valid comprehension 
of external fact by intellectual process. “In the order of knowledge, 
then, our thought is enclosed between two points. At the point of 
departiure we have an initial cognition of being; at the point of 
arrival we find nothing else than a perfected cognition of this same 
being." This sanity of attempting to deal with real things and no 
chimeras runs through all St. Thomas’s thought on every subject 
which he touches. It determines equally his solution of the logical 
problem of universals and his doctrine of the existence of nature of 
God and Creation. 

Aquinas’s extraordinary clearness and balance may also be 
illustrated by his treatment of the relation between Faith and 
Reason. Among his predecessors and contemporaries some confused 
the two, and others either the one or the other. St. Thomas simply 
accepted both and demarcated their respective natures and functions. 

Probably nothing more divides modem thought from the philo- 
sopliics of St. Bonaventura, St. Tliomas, and Scotus than the serene 
self-confidence with which all mediaeval thinkers take intellect for 
granted. God is the source of intellect, and intellect governs the 
world: man sets out to conquer the world by intellect, and in his 
own mind rc-crcates the e.\ternal world. 

But what is Scholastic Philosophy? There have been various 
attempts at a definition, and in the works of many philosophical 
writers who professed to give an account of it. Scholasticism, instead 
of being defined, has been caricatured and loaded with abuse. We 
shall succeed in defining Scholastic Philosophy, if we bear in mind the 
purpose of definition. This purpose is to mark off from everj’thing 
else the thing denoted by the term to be defined. This purpose is 
achieved by fixing upon a group of characteristics which is permanent 
in it and is not found elsewhere. In searching for such a group of 
characteristics it is not unusual to start with what is called a nominal 
definition. 

A nominal definition of Scholastic Philosophy is the philosophy 
developed from the teachings of Aristotle by the great theologians 
of the Middle Ages and elaborated in the Catholic universities and 
seminaries of the succeeding centuries. The following may be set 
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down as a teal definition: Scholastic Philosophy is the philosophy 
which teaches the certitude and objective validity of human know- 
ledge acquired by means of sense-experience, testimony, reflection, 
and reasoning, and distinguishes an objective and a subjective de- 
ment in universal ideas. By ‘'reflection*' is meant both psychological 
reflection and ontological. 

The foregoing definition marks off Scholastic Philosophy from all 
other systems of philosophy, so far as they are systetns. It indicates 
where Scholastic Philosophy differs from them in fundamentals. It 
picks out those characteristics which, in the comparison of philosophy 
with philosophy, are of the most far-reaching importance and have 
the widest application. There is scarcely a system of philosophy 
which does not somewhere coincide with the teachings of Scholasti- 
cism ; but often this will be in some tenet which, though of momentous 
consequence in itself, has not such a universal influence upon philo- 
sophic thought as the doctrines indicated in the foregoing definition. 

Until comparatively recent times, we are told St. Thomas received 
little recognition in this country and suffered almost complete 
neglect outside the Church, so that "no one save a Catholic thought 
of studying his system from the point of view of pure philosophy and 
truth.** But there is distinct evidence that St. Thomas was studied 
by non-Catholics in this country and elsewhere, quite independently 
of the revival movement and at a time when his philosophy was 
comparatively neglected in many Catholic schools. Thus, in his 
famous Biographia Literaria (published in 1817), we find Coleridge 
writing as follows: 

"In consulting the excellent commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas 
on the Parva Naturalia of Aristotle, I was struck at once by its 
close resemblance to Hume's essay on association. 'I'hc main thoughts 
were the same in both, the order of the thoughts was the .same, and 
even the illustrations differed only by Hume’s occasional substitution 
of more modern examples. I mentioned the circumstances to several 
of my literary acquaintances, who admitted the closeness of the 
resemblance and that it seemed too great to be explained by mere 
coincidence; but they thought it improbable that Hume should 
have held the pages of the Angelic Doctor W’orth turning over. But 
some time after Mr. Payne, of the King’s mews, show’cd Sir James 
Mackintosh some odd volumes of St. Thomas Aquinas, partly 
perhaps from having heard that Sir James (then Mr.) Mackintosh had 
in his lectures passed a high encomium on this canonized philosopher, 
but chiefly from the fact that the volumes had belonged to Mr. Hume, 
and had here and there marginal marks and notes of reference in 
his own handwriting. Among these volumes was that which contains 
the Parva Naiuralia, in the old Latin version, swathed and swaddled 
in the commentary aforementioned!" (p. 105). 
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Here we have three eminent non-Catholic philosophers in the 
eighteenth, or early nineteenth, century independently studying 
and praising the philosophical writings of St. Thomas. 

This fact shows how precarious are such judgments as that of 
Mark Pattison in another connection: "All the grand development of 
human reason, from Aristotle down to Hegel, was a sealed book to 
him"; for of all the English philosophers Hume was the least likely 
to have concerned himself with the scholastic system. 

In his popular History of Mediaeval Philosophy (second edition, 
1859), Frederick Denison Maurice devotes many pages to St. Thomas. 

"Albert’s name is surrounded with a traditional haze. Most people 
have a vague notion that he was half school-man, half magician; 
they scarcely know whether he passed among his contemporaries 
for a servant of God or of the evil spirit. On the contrary, 'Ihomas 
Aquinas has abundantly fulfilled his master’s prophecy of him. The 
bellowings of that bull have been heard through all countries and in 
all generations; there is more than a feeble echo of them in our own. 
He has governed the schools, moulded the thoughts of all Roman 
Catholic students, given a shape to the speculations of numbers who 
have never read any of his writings and to whom his name is rather 
a terror than an attraction” (p. 1S4). 

In our own times we have seen a more obvious revival of Thomism. 
After considering the systems of Gioberti and Rosmini, the Vatican 
gradually decided to make Thomism its official philosophy. The 
result has been far-reaching. In Italy, where, as ever, Dante is 
studied. Scholasticism accompanies the neo-Hegelianism of Croce 
and Gentile. Cardinal Mercier was the leader of the revival in 
Northern Europe. He founded the school of Lom'ain, and he re- 
wrote his lectures in a considerable volume. Scholasticism regains 
its hold on Germany, and is beginning to arouse respect also in Great 
Britain. D'Arcy’s work is a valuable addition to this literature. 
Stressing the distinction of act and potency in all contingent reality, 
St. Thomas’s valuable contribution of the theory of analogy, and his 
vigorous intellectualism, the author carries these principles through 
the various branches of philosophy and shows how St. Thomas with 
unwearying skill erected upon them the cathedral of his thought, 
giving to posterity a shrine where all, regardless of creed, might 
worship truth. 

The outstanding claim is that Thomism was "not for an age but 
for all time” and that it has been so "canonized” by successive 
Popes (without, however, being pronounced infallible) that St. 
^omas may rightly be called “the Common Doctor” of the Church. 
"His light, because it is spiritual, and his philosophy, because it is 
true, still continue with their essential grandeur and essential 
efficiency to-day as in the time of St. Louis.” 
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In the preface to the French translation and .the text of the 
Summa edited under the auspices of the Revue des Jeunes we find 
this gentle boast. “The time is past when Victor Cousin could 
congratulate himself on having unearthed on the quays of the 
Seine, ip a bookseller’s stall, the works of a ‘certain Aquinas’ who, 
to his great astonishment, showed signs of originality and depth.’’ 
To-day an awakened Scholasticism and able pens are setting forth 
the merits of St. Thomas’s Summa for the world to view. 

As a thinker, St. Thomas is first and foremost a classifier and 
systematizer, and it is this characteristic which helps to explain 
1^ rather dubious position of seeker after truth and Christian 
apologist combined, both of which positions he maintained with 
complete intellectual honesty. This docs not mean that he accepted 
all that was handed down to him, whether by Aristotle or by Christian 
tradition; "if it be true” which he appended to his remarks on 
Ptolemaic cosmology should be enough to exonerate him for this 
accusation. He simply believed that there were forms of knowledge 
higher than reason but not irrational, and that this knowledge was 
furnished, in the last resort, by Christian revelation — ^a point of 
view differing in degree but not in kind from the modem semi- 
religious "faith” in reason which Professor Whitehead has argued 
to be the foundation of modem science. 

The important claims of Thomas Aquinas as a philosopher, apart 
from whatever position he may occupy as a saintly personality or 
as the exponent of a particular religious system, is beginning to be 
heard again with renewed ardour on the lips of the intellectual. 

If, as Emerson so well puts it, "we only believe as deep as we live," 
in no one’s career was the golden thread of doctrine more closely 
woven into the tissue of a perfect life as in that of St. Thomas of 
Aquinas. For St. Thomas study was not an interruption of his 
prayer and loving contemplation but, like a telescope, it only 
brought nearer to his eyes the flaming sun of God’s love. 

Aquinas, like a modem empiricist, begins with the tabula rasa, 
and the immediate sense impressions, but, unlike him, sees no 
reason to stop there and to call a halt. For where Aquinas breaks 
with realism is in his belief that the mind can penetrate to an ultimiite 
end beyond matter and "tend” from the material origin to God, 
thus fusing together both the Greek teleological tradition and the 
modem philosophical trend towards origins deriving from Lo^e 
and Hume. It is, however, precisely in the difficulty of determiiung 
the exact nature of this relation that the external mystery begins, 
and Dr. O’Mahony expresses it in the following manner: 

"The God of St. Thomas is not the pritna materia, the one being 
of which multiplicity is the outer phenomenon. Neither is He the 
form which unites immediately with the finite, nor yet is He the 
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one unique substance that upholds all being. God is transcendent. 

He is being identical vdth itself in the fullness of all perfection. 
The finite as a mere participation in being is in a position of total 
dependence in His regard, and it is in this total dependence that 
characterizes the finite most immediately. Yet God is not to be 
absolutely opposed to creation; the total dependence of the finite 
on Him requires an intimacy which is ineffable." 

Now, because God is the supreme Good, and because it is of the 
essence of goodness to impart itself, the world of multiplicity was 
created and thus became at once part of God's necessity as "being" 
and the product of His free act as creation. Yet the created thing s 
are in potency only, and they yearn to return to the creator, thereby 
manifesting the "divine discontent” which is apparent in all thing s 
which are only "becoming.” So the whole universe tends back to its 
centre, and in the hierarchy of creatures which form the universe it 
is man who is the peak and coping stone, for in him alone the atnore 
inh erent in all things becomes conscious. Man, in fact, on his intel- 
lectual side, is the mediator between nature and God, and as such 
has a twofold end and a twofold potentiality, natural and divine, 
both of which have their meaning in the human quest of beatitude. 

The spirituality, the immateriality of the soul, lay in the notion 
that the simplicity of the soul of man was only immortal because it 
was not material, because it was not extendant in space; and this 
spiritual nature of the soul was rationally inferred by the Catholic 
philosophers of the Scholastic school from its characteristic activity. 
A number of experiments had been carried on of recent years in the 
physical laboratories, the results of which might be considered to 
form a strong corroboration of the view of the Scholastics that the 
soul is spiritual and simple and therefore immortal. The phenomena 
which gave this conformation dated from 1S79, since when a mass 
of demonstrable evidence had been compiled in support of what was 
known as "imageless" thought in opposition to the view previously 
held that thought was the direct result of sensations. The latter 
view, which had been held by what were called the Associationists, 
had been the stronghold of materialism which the coming of the third 
mental element knotvn as "imageless thought," t^'as not steadily 
undermining. 

The philosopher, taking up the subject where the physicists left 
it, could take as the easiest hypothesis to fit the facts that if "image- 
less thought" could not be conceived in material terms then it must 
be spiritual, and if the function was spiritual, then that of which it 
was function must be spiritual also. The human soul, like "imageless 
thought," could not be touched, seen, or heard, but like "im^eless 
thought,” it had to be conceived as nonsensorial and nonmaterial, 
and because of its certainly manifested peculiar and characteristic 
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activity it was, therefore, of a spiritual nature. Thus, they got to the 
Scholastic reasoning of the mediaeval Catholic philosopher thro ugh 
the modem physical laboratories. 

For St. Thomas the road to intelligibUity lies tlirough the senses 
of man, and the pathway to God therefore cannot be jumped, as the 
mystics thought, by a saUus mortalis of immediate intuition, but 
must be carefully mapped out by the reason. What enables him to 
go farther than this, however, and what makes him seem abstract 
to us, is his assumption as an ultimate truth that man is able to 
know reality, and the doctrine of “being’* which he adopts in order 
to interpret it. With “being” as his definition he sets out to classify 
all things that are, from God as the limiting concept down to the 
meanest objects of nature. Yet, although all is “being,” there are 
different grades of “being,” and these differ, as in Aristotle, in 
proportion to their hold on reality. The things which are subject to 
change are less real than the unchanging, and into the S3^temized 
fabric which this reasoning yields, of act and potency, form and 
matter, substance and accident, the multiplicity of the universe is 
made to fit. God is supreme act with no potencies, whereas all other 
beings have potencies to be realized in act. In dealing with the region 
beyond the world Aquinas uses the instrument of analogy, and by 
his use of it he is enabled to pass into realms where the subject- 
matter, although beyond reason, is not, in his opinion, unrea.sonable. 
To us the whole fabric appears one of form rather than of content, 
and it is an important problem of Thomism to-day to define to what 
extent modem physical knowledge can be dovetailed into the 
mediaeval scheme. 

Is Scholasticism merely a latinization of Aristotle? So Diderot 
defines it. “It is not so much a special philosophy,” he writes, “as 
a certain dry, still sort of arguing to which Aristotclianism, incrusted 
by hundreck of puerile questions, has been reduced.” And Brucker 
speaks of Scholastic “Aristotelomania.” It is undoubtedly true that 
Scholasticism is more closely allied to Aristotelianism than to any 
other system, and that most of the great mediaeval Scholastics 
commented upon Aristotle. But their commentaries are not those of 
modem scholarship, which simply expounds a text. They took 
Aristotle as presenting a good foundation upon which they built 
their own superstructure, casting out what they thought false or 
useless and retaining what they approved. 

The word “neo-Thomism” may be taken with more than one 
meaning. It can be applied to the philosophic work of Dominicans 
and members of other Orders which has gone on at least since the 
pronouncement of Leo XIII in favour of Aquinas, including the 
work of such men as Rousselot, Sertillanges, Garrigou Lagrauge, and 
Jacques Maritain. Or it can be applied to the popularization of 
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intellectual Catholicism in the life of contemporary Paris. In the 
latter aspect, if we consider it only as an aspect, neo-Thomism has 
some of the appearance of a literary and philosophic mode. It repre- 
sents, beyond its strictly theological import, a reaction against such 
phUosophies as that of Bergson, against Romanticism in literature, 
and against democracy in government. 

Scholasticism perfected an instrument of philosophic exposition 
that stands unrivalled, and which, compared to the Babel of modem 
philosophic terminology, where a new writer often thinks it his 
duty to invent a new vocabulary, is like an Italian stm compared to 
a London fog. 

Another most fruitful idea of Mercier's was to approach with 
sympathy non-Scholastic thought, to seek in present-day discussion 
the points on which the old Scholastic teaching could throw most 
light, and thus insert itself again even outside Catholic circles as a 
living, up-to-date, and thoroughly critical philosophy. This attitude 
is now taken for granted; but before Mercier set the good example, 
it was the fashion in many Catholic circles to despise all modem 
philosophy as “the pathology of human reason” and to dismiss as 
absurd puerilities the teachings of Descartes, Kant, Hegel, or Fichte 
without taking the trouble to gain an exact knowledge of their 
doctrines. But Mercier follow-ed out the wishes of Leo — veUra novis 
augere, to add new things to the old, to "rethink Thomism” in the 
light of modem problems. St. Thomas also held that the real exists 
apart from the mind, and that justice, truth, and goodness exist 
elsewhere than in the finite beings which share in them. 

In spite of his dogmatic reputation St. Thomas has a strong claim 
to be considered as a rationalist, and, in Fr. D’Arcy’s opinion at 
least, St. Thomas would have desired no other test. Fr. D’Arcy 
emphasizes the jiartial antagonism of Aquinas to the more voluntarist 
Augustinians of his age, and draws attention to the half-way position 
which he occupies between the mystics on the one hand and the 
rationalist Aristotelian Arabians on the other hand. This apparent 
leaning towards the Arabians, and the anti-Christian flavour resulting 
from it, rendered his philosophy suspect to the mediaeval Church, 
and the fact that the study of Aristotle had native European as 
well as Arabian sources did not suffice, for a time at least, to save 
him from this suspicion. To us, looking back from to-day, it may 
seem rather that in championing the cause of the intellect against 
the philosophers who appealed to the heart St. Thomas W’as not only 
serving the cause of his Church but also, by returning to an older 
and perhaps saner tradition, preparing the way for the Renaissance 
of tw'o centuries later, 

Sdiolasticism, as taught by St. Thomas, is alive to-day because 
it gives an intellectual answer to the great problem of thought. In 
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these days of cloudy scepticism men turn with relief to a philosophy 
which, in addition to sane ethical teaching and a very penetrating 
psychology, afiiims the power of man's intellect to solve such problems 
as the existence of God, creation, free will, or the fimdamental pro. 
cesses of our intellectual activity: and St. Thomas is nowhere more 
satisfying than on these central truths. 

Scholasticism should not be measured by anything extrinsic such 
as its relation to schools, which was the error of writers of the Renais- 
sance and Reformation periods; nor by its method of exposition, 
which was a mistake of Foillee, Willmann and Diderot; nor by its 
temporal environment, which was done by Cousin, Unenberwcg- 
Baumgartner, Erdmann, Picavet, and others; nor by religion as 
attempted by Manser. Dr. De Wulf compares the historian which 
identifies Scholasticism with Catholicism to a "man who thinks he 
can get to know all about the oak tree by describing the composition 
of the soil in which it grows along with other trees of the forest.” 
Lastly, Scholastic philosophy is not to be identified with mediaeval 
philosophy'. A mediaeval philosopher is not necessarily a Scholastic. 
John Scotus Erigcna, for example, is called the "first of the 
Scholastics” in a recent study published by Henry Bett through the 
Cambridge Press. Dr. De Wulf, on the contrary, terms him anti- 
scholastic. Scholasticism should be judged not extrinsically but 
intrinsically and doctrinally. 

No philosophy is lived apart from its environment. Thought 
influences civilization and civilization influences thought. If men do 
not live as they think, they soon begin to think as they live; if they 
do not suit their hves to dogmas, they soon begin to suit dogmas to 
their lives. 

Human nature remains identical in all its profound needs in spite 
of the diversity of historic conditions. ... So in its nature state. 
Scholasticism was a synthesis wherein were treated all the questions 
with which philosophy is concerned, and in which the solutions were 
harmonized, held together, and controlled by one another. 

The modern mind is beginning to realize that the Middle Ages 
can show an art and a philosophy which can stand comparison with 
what was best in the ancient world, and W’hich far surpasses the 
modern, and a social framework that in many points surpasses both. 
No one sneers at them now, unless it be the popular demagogue or 
the sciolist magazine. 

Twentieth-century "reformers” will probably be surprised to 
find how many of the social theories we take credit for as being 
creatures of our own civilization were germinally, if not completdy, 
heirlooms from the Middle Ages. With regard to Law and Education, 
jurists will find bedrock principles furnishing substantial food for pro- 
profitable thought, pedagogues will learn that their science has no 
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advanced a great deal since the days of Vincent de Beauvais, 
Humbert de Romans, Tolomel de Lucca, and especially Maf<»n 
Vegio of Lodi. 

A new alternative synthesis arose in the Scholasticism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who built up a complete, rational scheme of 
knowledge, in which Christian doctrines were blended with Aristo- 
telian philosophy and science. As the survival of Roman Law kept 
alive the ideal of order through the time of chaos and through the 
Middle Ages, so Scholasticism upheld the supremacy of reason, 
teaching that God and the universe can be apprehended, even 
partially understood, by the mind of man. In this it prepared the 
way for science, which to assume that nature is intelligible. The 
men of the Renaissance, when they founded modern science, owed 
this assumption to the Scholastics. 

Sir Thomas Browne was even a closer exponent of Aquinas than 
Donne, and the former's continuous inspiration was the Summa 
contra Gentiles of the great Schoolman. Nothing could sound more 
personal than the melodious confessions of Religio Medici\ yet when 
we read such sentences as that “vulgar and tavern musick which 
makes one man merry, another mad, strikes me in a deep fit of 
devotion, and a profound contemplation of the first composer,’’ we 
are reading a transcription from Aquinas. Sir Thomas Browne was 
avowedly a Schoolman, and it is on Thomism that he builds up his 
typical paradoxes, such as the famous one: 

“I was not only before myself but Adam, that is in the idea of 
God and a decree of the synod held from all eternity. And in this 
sense, I say, the world was before the creation, and at an end before 
it had a beginning." 

To a modem reader, then, the interest of St. Thomas lies chiefly in 
his humanist leanings and the success with which, while holding fast 
to his intellectual point of view, he liarmonizes the Aristotelian and 
Neo-Platonic ideals with those of Christian asceticism and spirituality. 
It is no small merit in the thirteenth century to have placed almost 
equal stress on the body and the mind, and, as man seems not to 
clknge very much in the course of years, it is likely that this merit 
will continue unimpaired in the future. 

St. Thomas stands out as a really great scholar, with the greatest 
respect for all sound learning and a strictly scientific outlook, and 
as one of the greatest masters of constructive criticism of all times. 
His extraordinary gift for logical analysis and his no less amazing 
insight into the facts of common sense cover, but cannot conceal, 
the profundity of all his thoughts. The fact that he did not spin 
metaphysical webs out of his own speculation without reference to 
ether takers or to the corroboration of experience proves him, 
P<tce certain modem schools, not only a safer guide, but a greater 
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original genius. For only a genius can apply other men's work with 
such transcendent results. And over the whole is cast the mantle 
of genuine spiritual humility. 

If Milton followed the mediaevals, so did Dryden, and nowhere 
more than in his Anglican confession of faith. But Pope was more 
of a Schoolman, and some of the best passages in Pope recall 
the Divina Comtnedia. For when all is said of what the English 
poets themselves owe to Scholasticism, we have still to reckon 
with Dante. Eighty years ago Dean Church in a famous essay 
wrote of him as the most original of thinkers. But when 
was a scholar so misleading? when was a supreme genius as close 
a follower as Dante in the train of a contemporary? The great 
Ghibelline did depart, it is true, from the politick philosophy 
of St. Thomas, but in all other matters the doctrines he states arc 
Thomistic. And Dante is not so much more easy to escape than Plato. 
Ever the luminary of Italy, he drew France, Germany, and England 
into his trail of light. Through the centuries reflections, not only of 
his imagery but of his thought, flash down the avenues of Englhsli 
literature, as Dante's own Matilda flashed among flowers on the 
poet while melodics played through the luminous air. Translations 
of the Divina Conun^ia are themselves an addition to our litera- 
ture. And whenever we meet Dante we are close to St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

The mind of St. Thomas was a diamond of many facets; it could 
cut with dialectical precision as well as sparkle with verse. Into the 
undying list of mediaeval hymns such as the “Stabat Mater," "jesu 
Dulcis Memoria," and especially the "Dies Irae," fragments of 
which fluttered on the dying lips of Sir Walter Scott, and the tenth 
stanza of which was never read by Dr. Johnson without shedding 
tears, St. Thomas now enters with his "l^uda Sion," his "Pange 
Lingua," his "Adoro Te" as the poet laureate of the Eucharist. Ever 
since the Church approved of that most popular devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, the service of Benediction, the "Tantuin Ergo" 
gives glory to the Keal Presence of the Lord in the rhyme of His 
greatest theologian. In the silence of prayer before the altar, what 
words rise so spontaneously to the faithful heart as those of the 
h}rmn "Adoro Te," which bids sense stand aside and tramples upon 
aU the cavilling of heretics, past, present, and to come, with that 
all-subduing act of faith: Credo quidquid dixit Dei Filius. 

In view of these achievements it is not surprising that St. Thomas 
rose to fame even within the very thirteenth century in w'hich he 
lived. Stephen, the Archbishop of Paris, culled him "The great 
luminary of the Catholic Church, the precious stone of priesthood, 
the flower of doctors, and the bright mirror of the University of 
Paris." He was sought after and coveted as the most distinguished 
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lecturer by the great universities of Europe, then flourishing centres 
of learning. He became the attractive model for imitation to all late 
Catholic scholars and theologians, though never to be surpassed or 
equalled. Popes and Councils vied with one another in expressing 
their approval of his method and doctrine as most conformable to the 
divine plan of Christian truth. 

During the Council of Trent the Summa was laid upon the altar 
beside the Holy Bible and the Conciliar and Papal decrees for the 
safe guidance of the bishops. And lastly, Leo XIII, esteeming St. 
Thomas as "the special bulwark and glory of the Catholic faith” 
as "one richly endowed with human and divine science— who like 
the sun, heated the world with the ardor of his virtue and filled it 
with the splendour of his teaching,” so that reason, "borne on the 
wings of Thomas to its human height can scarcely rise higher,” 
enthroned him as the angel of Catholic institutions of learning, 
and called upon the bishops of the Catholic world "to restore the 
golden wisdom of Thomas, and to spread it far and wide for the 
defence and beauty of the Catholic faith, for the good of society, and 
for the advantage of all sciences.” 

St. Thomas was a man endowed with the characteristic notes 
of the three great Fathers of Greek Philosophy: he possessed the 
intellectual honesty and precision of Socrates, the analytical keenness 
of Aristotle, and that yearning after wisdom and light which was the 
distinguishing mark of Plato. With a comprehensiveness of purpose 
which, in our modern times, seems nothing short of stupendous, he 
laid broad and deep the foundations of his vast system, and with a 
force and directness, less easily to be attained in the rich confusion 
of modern thought, compelled every source of knowledge to yield 
him material for his w'ork. His Snmmu Theologica is a mighty syn- 
thesis, thrown into technical and scientific form, of the Catholic 
traditions of East and West, of the infallible words of the Sacred 
Page, and of the most enlightened conclusions of human reason 
gathered from the soaring intuitions of the Academy and the rigid 
severity of the Lyceum. 

Like one of those monumental Gothic cathedrals of the same 
Middle Ages, the Summa is vast, complicated, and yet unified in 
the heaven-pointing plan by which vault and arch, turret and 
pinnacle, all conspire to the one general effect of lifting our thoughts 
from the earth beneath us to the supernatural world above us. 
Nature and grace, reason and faith, natural and revealed truth are 
there articulated and subordinated and co-ordinated in such a way 
that Dante had only to put in verse to make it a harmony in expres- 
sion as it was already intrinsically a harmony of thought. And 
although St. Thomas accomplished all this not so much by creating 
^ by transforming and assimilating, what will always remain new 
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and wholly original in his work is the spirit with which he addressed 
himself to the task, the sense of completeness which impelled him 
to leave nothing incomplete. 

St. Thomas states the objections to theism with startling vigour 
and insight and comprehensiveness. It is impossible to prove that 
God exists, because it is necessary to start by defining what you are 
going to prove; and it is a contradiction in terms to attempt to define 
the Infinite. All proof, all argument, implies the existence of a 
rational order, which itself cannot exist without God. If He exists, all 
necessity flows from Him; there can be, therefore, nothing on which 
we could build a demonstration of His existence. The argument 
cannot start. 

Similarly, no relation can be stated, can exist, between the finite 
and the infinite, so that you cannot argue from the world to God. 
And if there be a God at all. He must exist of Himself. As philosophers 
put it. His nature and His existence are identical. It is admitted by 
all, however, that the Divine nature is inaccessible. We cannot know 
Him as He is; He is infinitely incomprehensible. That means, also, 
that we cannot know whether He is. And, lastly, an argument is 
based upon experience. But God far transcends any possible experi- 
ence. ITiereforc we cannot reach Him by argument. Certainly Kant 
and all the modems seem children beside St. Thomas when it comes 
to knowing what are the objections to theism. 

"All evidence goes to show that the metaphysics of St. Tliomas 
is independent of any physical theory and that he was quite prepared 
to jettison the current science if a better could be devised.” 

Catholics are a puzzling people to whom things are fundamental 
which to other men seem maddeningly irrelevant; and when the 
Catholic psyche is disturbed, only a Catholic can hope to treat it 
aright. For other men will regard religion either as something from 
which the patient must be set free altogether, or at any rate as 
something which has too strong a hold upon him, and will treat 
the patient accordingly. But religion can never have too strong a hold, 
though it can have a wrong hold; and this is a distinction which only 
the trained Catholic philosopher can see aright. 

Aquinas represents the principles of a "Christian naturalism" which 
is based on an exact study of phenomena, and accepts the \vorld 
for what it is genuinely worth. He relegates abnormal spiritual 
experiences to the background, and, while insisting on the vision of 
God as being man's last end and full perfection, throws open the 
opportunity of contemplation to all men, and not merely to the 
monastic profession. His broad sanity did so much to straighten out 
the kinks of mediaeval thought and mediaeval assumption. 

The Summa contra Gentiles was written to show heathens and 
Jews that the doctrines of the Catholic Church were reasonable in 
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the sense that th^ could not be shown to be opposed to reason. 
Scripture is cited simply by way of confirmation or to indicate what 
precisely the Church held. It >was authoritative for those only who 
accepted it. The Sumtna Theologica was written for Catholics, and 
it, too, presupposed the Church. Had it been necessary to prove the 
Church’s position, St. Thomas would have done it. To argue that 
because he has never done so he failed to realize that the treatise 
on the Church’s position was a vital point is to argue that he was 
absolutely wanting in the logical sense. The late Dr. Wicksteed 
makes the mistake of supposing that the two great treatises, the 
Surnma contra Gentiles and the Summa Theologica, were meant to be 
exhaustive of the whole theological problem. Readers of the Secunda 
Secundae know how at almost every turn the authority of the 
Church is taken for granted, or better, that the student is supposed 
to have mastered the treatise De Ecclesia. Thus he remarks that 
“Faith adheres to all the Articles of the Faith on one only ground, 
viz., the First Truth propounded to us in the Scriptures expounded 
in accordance with the Church’s teaching” (Qu. V iii. ad 2dm). 

That all men desire beatitude was a theme frequent in antiquity, 
and is one frequent, indeed, to-day ; but what is new in Aquinas, in 
spite of his own Platonic and Aristotelian borrowings, is the stating 
of the problem as a synthesis of the natural (which is by no means 
to be despised) and the supernatural, and corresponding distinction 
of faith and reason. For while the finite must of necessity tend 
toward the limit which is God, there is nothing at its disposal to 
raise its thought to God except the finite, and only man with his 
double potentiality is the link between. Man on one side of his nature 
is gifted with the capacity of receiving grace from above, and God, 
by an astounding act of condescension, stoops down to elevate His 
creature to His own plane. This is the problem which reveals most 
clearly the lliomistic antinomy of two ends for man, the perfect man 
known already in antiquity w'ho has reached his own natural per- 
fection, and the other man who tends, also naturally (Aquinas 
unfortunately uses the same word), to the Divine perfection. The 
solution is seen in the words of Aquinas himself. 

That a shrub becomes a tree is quite in keeping with the very 
effort of its own nature, but that a shrub becomes a ladder, some- 
thing else is required. And yet its limited capacity of becoming 
merely a tree did not prevent its being worked on by man to be 
fashioned into a ladder. Such is the case of man in regard to the 
supernatural. 

[fhe above notes have no pretension of being altogether original. 
Ajwlogies for one’s work are generally unprofitable. Still, I wish to 
point out that I recognize the extent of my indebtedness to many 
amous books and writers— some of whom are anonjTiious.] 
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NOTES ON SOME EARLY EDITIONS* 

Aquinas was evidently a favourite with Cranmer, for the late 
Prebendary Burbidge traced a number of his books, mostly early 
sixteenth-century editions, printed in Paris, in the British Museum 
and the University Library, Cambridge. It is especially interes ting 
to-day, when so many monuments of the early printers are being 
transferred to the United States, to note that a vellum copy of the 
Summa de Articidis Fidei et Ecclesiae Sacramentis, Mentz, drca 
1460, was, in 1851, one of the few specimens of early t}rpography in 
the United States; it was knocked down for $20 at the Corwin sale 
in 1856, and twenty years later reached $162. Tlie Rev. J. Fuller 
Russell's copy, lent to the Caxton Exhibition in London in 1877, 
turned up in a sale in New York in December, 1920, and brought 
$330; there are only about ten copies traced, nearly all in public 
libraries. 

From a sale room point of view the earliest editions of Secunda 
Secundae would seem to be the most precious of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
works; it was frequently printed before 1500. and forms a sub- 
stantial folio of which Erasmus is reported to have said, "no man 
can carry it about, much less get it into his head!” At the VVodhull 
sale in 1886 a fine copy of the editio princeps, Strasburg, circa i.j66, 
bound by Roger Pa3me, brought £37, which is nothing like its value 
to-day; and on May l, 1922, a fine copy in the original pigskin, 
brought $650 at the American Art Galleries in New York. A copy, 
bound by Derome, of the Mentz edition of P. Schoeffer, 1467— the 
first with a date— brought £iii at the White sale in 1902— this was 
bought at Syston Park sale in 1884 for £35 — ^while one of the few 
copies printed on vellum brought £131 at the Sunderland sale in 
1881. The Mantua edition, Paulo dc Puzpach, circa 1475, of the 
same work, although it has only a small commercial value, i.s interest- 
ing in connexion with the history of early printing in Mantua; a 
copy sold for £6 at Sotheby's in 1901 belonged in 1501 to the Convent 
of St. Maria delle grazie d'lmola. 

The Summa Theologiae, sine uUa nota, but printed at Mentz by 
Schoeffer, folio 1463, is a magnificent book, printed with the same 
types as those used by Schoeffer for his 1462 Bible and his 1468 
edition of Justinian. William Morris's copy in the original boards 
with brass clasps sold for only £34 in 1898. One of the rarer of this 
author's works is the Super primo Sententiarum, Venice, i486, not 
recorded by Hain; Mr. Henry White's copy of tliis, printed on 
vellum, passibly unique as such, brought £101 in April, 1902, and 
originally belonged to the Monastery of St. Leonard, at Venice— 
this may have been the copy which was sold for £300 in 1870. What 
• Partly due to facts recorded in the Times Literary Supplement. 
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jgay be described as the early "library” edition of St. Thomas 
jVquinas, the Opera, Rome, 1570, in seventeen folio volumes, occurs 
now and then when old libraries are dispersed; Sir Mark Sykes’s 
set, on vellum, brought 155 guineas in 1824, and three years later 
the* Rev, T. Williams’s set, also on vellum, sold for 170 guineas. 
One of the most interesting manuscripts to come under the hammer 
was the Thomas d’Acquin, le livre du Regimen des Princes, translated 
bv Charles dc Saint Gelaye, a folio manuscript of the fifteenth century, 
on seventy-nine leaves of vellum, with four fine miniatures, half- 
naee size, one with the translator presenting his work to his patron, 
Oic Count d’Angoulfimc; this was in the sale of the Hamilton Palace 
collection in 1889, and then brought £164. 
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FORMALISM AND TELEOLOGY 

O. C. JENSEN, M.A.. Fh.D. 

The recent discussions on "The Right and the Good" show that 
the reconciliation between formalism and teleology is still a problem. 
Some of the contending parties lean more strongly towards formal- 
ism, others towards teleology; but neither side has, I believe, done 
equal justice to formalism and teleology. To review the whole 
discussion is beyond the scope of this paper. Instead, I propose to 
suggest in outline a theory which may possibly harmonize the 
essential tenets of both parties. 

We are indebted to Prichard and Ross for a much-needed renais- 
sance of formalism which stresses certain deep-seated mono! 
convictions of many, if not of all, men. These convictions may be 
firmly held without being easily expressible; they will therefore not 
necessarily be stated in the same way by every moralist who is alive 
to them, but they may be presented roughly as follows: We arc not 
to justify our moral obligations on the grounds that our fulfilment 
of them is more likely to produce a greater amount of good con.se- 
qucnces than any other act open to our choice at the lime, and that 
these consequences arc in harmony with our tnicst and most abiding 
interests. In so far as it is my duty to do good to others, for example, 
it is not an appreciation of the v^ue of their good as an end in itself 
which exerts that influence on my will called a sense of obligation, 
nor is my obligation to be justified on the grounds that their good 
is also my own good in that it satisfies my benevolent iinpuLses. It 
is because an act is right that I am under an obligation to do it, and 
justified in doing it. \Vhcrcin its rightness lies is a question I need 
not answer just yet. 

For my act to be morally good, I must do what is right from a 
specifically moral motive. This motive, in the ethical sense, is not 
some good beyond the act, such as the happiness of others; nor is it, 
in the psychological sense, the benevolent impulse which is the 
spring of such altruistic conduct. Such motives indicate very admir- 
able traits of character, but their value Ls not that of moral worth. 
Prichard calls such motives virtuous, but not moral. Ross calls 
them moral, but admits that they are inferior in moral value to the 
sense of duty, which is for him the moral motive. But the distinction 
is important whatever words we use to denote it. 

I propose to retain this formalistic tenet, perhaps in a modified 
form, and to combine it with the apparently incompatible teleological 
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tenets, viz., that the rightness of an act is conditioned by the value 
of its intended consequences, and that it is only the good which 
furnish us with a reason and justification for doing anything at all, 
and which can place us under an obligation— I would add, however, 
that this good need not be the greatest amount of good consequences. 
With regard to the relation between right, duty, and the moral 
good, and also the question of the relevance of motives in judging 
whether an act has been a dutiful one or not, my views will be given 
as I proceed with the development of my theory. 

Instead of the distinction between the right and the good, I prefer 
to distinguish between the good-will and the good-willed, between 
the morally good and the beneficial results which are the objects 
of the good-will. I^ter on I shall correlate this distinction with that 
of the right and the good. I prefer to distinguish between the good- 
will and the good-willed rather than between the right and the 
good, because the former distinction draws attention to character 
as a fundamental concept in moral philosophy. It is because the 
Nco-Intuitionists tend to view acts apart from the character which 
expresses itself in the acts, that they come to hold the theory that 
an act of duty, unless done from a moral motive, may have neither 
intrinsic goodness, nor be productive of any good, and yet be obli- 
gatory. It seems to me that if the right act is not obligator}^ on the 
grounds that it is likely to produce the best consequences, it can 
be obligatory only in virtue of the goodness of character it involves. 
Moral goodness is a goodness of disposition, a direction of the will, 
and may be applied to the act expressive of that disposition, or to 
the character whose will is so disposed. The good-willed, or the 
consequences aimed at by the good-will, involves values other than 
the good-will, such as the development of knowledge, the creation 
and appreciation of beauty, the satisfaction of our need for social 
intercourse, for food and shelter, and so on. The good willed by the 
good man is the all-round development of human capacities, and 
the all-round satisfaction of human needs, which require to be 
adjusted and organi/x'd in relation to each other in accordance with 
their importance, 'fhe good-willed is therefore a complex end, 
involving a harmonious adjustment of the different goods of life 
and the adjusting and organizing of the various interests and pursuits 
of the different members of the human race. This good-willed must 
of course include the good-will on the part of all members to promote 
and maintain this complex end. The good-will is itself complex, 
involving such traits of character as unselfishness, justice, dis- 
interestedness, self-control, constancy of purpose, etc. 

So far, I have considered the moral life from the point of view of 
the end towards which moral effort must be directed. Before passing 
to the good-will itself I will guard against a possible criticism. I do 
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not mean that, before any man can do his duty, he must work out 
for himself, and ab initio, what effect his conduct will have on man- 
kind as a whole. Years of civilization have marked out the limited 
areas in which we can act most effectively, and by working in our 
plot we can best promote the good of humanity as a whole, without 
having to make impossible calculations. But the conception of some 
ideally good life for mankind as a whole should be at the back of 
our minds, and if we see clearly that an act, previously accepted as 
right, will hinder this good for mankind as a whole, we should 
refrain from such an act. 

To return to the good-will. The good-will is the will to promote 
a comprehensive system of values, in the enjoyment and promotion 
of which all are to share according to their needs and capacities. 
The good-will is therefore teleologically directed, and would not be 
good if it were not thus directed. This does not mean that it is good 
as a mere means, or that its goodness is proportionate to the real 
value of the end or ends it tries to effect, or actually achieves. To 
direct the will to its appropriate end as far as we know it, is in itself 
an intrinsic good over and above the good consequences at which 
it aims ; for even if these purposed consequences be not good enough, 
or be not produced even if good enough, the goodness of the will is 
unaffected, so long as the will makes every effort to attain its end 
and to find out whether these ends are really as good as they appear 
to be. The good-will is therefore formal; its content may vary in 
kind and in value without its form, and therefore its intrinsic 
worth, being changed. Let me develop this point. 

The good-will is the rational will or practical reason. The good 
man rises above the standpoint of his own preferences and the 
standpoint of those for whom he happens to feci affection, sympivlhy, 
or pity, and he tries to judge his proposed act from a universal, 
impartial, or rational standpoint, instead of from the standpoint 
of his own likes and dislikes. From this standpoint, his judgment 
is concerned with the universal or rational good. 'I'his rational good 
which is the appropriate object of the good-will is, as I have pointed 
out, a comprehensive system of values in the enjoyment and pro- 
motion of which all are to share according to their needs and 
capacities. It must include the good-will, which is a kind of holistic 
urge, a spirit of wholeness and integrity, directed towards synthesiz- 
ing particular ends into one complex universal good. The good-will 
is, therefore, the d3mamic structural principle, or form, of the good- 
willed. Consideration of the consequences of our acts is, therefore, 
relevant in moral issues. In what sense are they relevant? 

To do our duty we must aim at the furtherance of the complete 
good, or of such aspects of it, and for such persons as are dictated 
to us by circumstances. But the complete good, or such aspects of 
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it as are commanded by duty, i.e. the good consequences which duty 
commands us to promote, need not be the main motive of our dutiful 
act, or even a motive at all. Often we have no direct desire for these 
ends, but we must will to promote them if we are to do our duty, 
and we can will to promote them, for we can have some motive for 
doing so other than a direct desire for these ends themselves. If \re 
rule out interest in these ends themselves and also self-interest, 
our motive must be the good of acting reasonably for its own sake. 

Xo act reasonably means not only to recognize that others besides 
myself and my friends have a right to the good things of life and 
a claim upon me to help them towards these, but also a determined 
will to fulfil these claims even at the sacrifice of my own pleasure 
and the expectations of my friends. We should help others to an 
appreciation of knowledge and art, for example, not because, or 
not only because, it is good that they should enjoy these things, and 
because their enjoyment of these things appeals to us and is capable 
of rousing a desire in us, but also because it is good to act thus dis- 
interestedly on behalf of others, whose claim to our consideration 
does not depend upon the presence of a fellow-feeling for them. The 
willingness to restrain our selfish desires, and even our kindly 
impulses towards others, so as to act impartially and reasonably 
— ^it is this that constitutes our moral goodness. It is this good which, 
as an ideal, makes itself felt in our consciousness as a categorical 
imperative. 

I shall now consider the relation between "right," “duty," and 
"morally good." A right act is, strictly speaking, one which will 
bring about the best consequences. The plain man often uses the 
word in this sense. If he has genuinely tried to do his best, but 
finds out subsequently that he really did more harm than good, will 
he not say, "I did the wrong thing" ? Or, say, a self-seeking prime 
minister decides, in opposition to public opinion, to abandon the 
gold-standard, because he sees that, if he does not, his country's 
trade will be ruined, and he will not be re-elected. Suppose he forces 
his policy through and prosperity results, will not people say, "He 
did the right thing after all," and W'ill they not pass this judgment 
without bothering about his motives? This seems to show that we 
judge acts to be right or WTong by their consequences, and also 
without reference to motives. But it is seldom that we can be certain 
what is right in this sense, and then generally only after the event. 
So “right" usually means W’hat will possibly, as far as we can see, 
produce the maximum amount of good. Right in this sense begins 
to have moral implications, and cannot be defined with exclusive 
reference to consequences. It brings in intentions, the direction a 
gwd-will must take. A right act thus comes to mean more an ut 
directed in accordance vrith Plactical Reason, though not necessarily 
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because Practical Reason so directs, than an act definable in terms 
of possible good consequences. Without the conception of an 
obligation to act reasonably, that is, without the conception of a 
moral good which is other than, but not opposed to, the benefits 
to be conferred on humanity, we should not arrive at the notion of 
a good which includes these benefits, and without this notion there 
would be no conception of a right act as one which will, as far as 
the agent knows, promote the best consequences. Even a selfish 
man who may do right from selfish motives, owes his conception of 
right to his rationality, or at any rate to the rationality of those 
from whom he has learned what is accepted as right. So that a right 
act means not merely one which is directed towards the promotion 
of what is possibly the best consequence; it also implies that this act 
is one which is required of a reasonable, and therefore moral, being. 

But a right act is not a moral one unless done from a moral 
motive. This motive, or end for the sake of which a moral man docs 
the right act, is not primarily the benefits he intends to confer, llis 
motive is the prevalence of reasonable conduct for its own sake. 
It is when he acts from this motive that his right act has moral 
worth, because it expresses a good-will. He may have an additional 
motive in the good consequences intended by the right act, and it 
is preferable that this motive should also be present. But this 
latter motive is one which he cannot command at will, whereas, 
I believe, he can always act from a moral motive, and ought so to 
act. A right act done from a moral motive I should call a dutiful 
act, and I therefore disagree with Ross in so far as he holds that, 
when we are commanded to do our duty, wc are not commanded 
to act from any particular motive, for it is not in our power to 
command our motives, not even a moral motive. I think even Ross 
W'ould agree that it is our duty to do the right act, even if we feel 
impelled to do it neither by self-interest, nor by dc.sirc for the good 
consequences it may promote. But we cannot act without a motive, 
we must therefore be able to do the right act from the only motive 
left, namely, the right for its own sake, a moral motive which 
apparently is at our command; only I would say that the moral 
motive consists in doing the right act because it is through this 
act we express our will to do good. It may be our duty to do an 
act towards which we are inclined neither by self-interest nor 
humanitarian feelings, nor any interest in the results of the act for 
their own sakes. As we are still expected to do our duty, and as we 
cannot act without a motive, our motive must be the reasonableness 
of so acting for its own sake; or, alternatively, our motive must be 
the exercise of the good-will for its own sake. This motive is alwa}’S 
in the background for us to fall back on when self-interest, humani- 
tarian feelings, or interest in the consequences of our act for their 
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oiwn sakes, alike foil us. A good deal of our moral spinelessness is 
due to our predominantly teleological practice. Unless the ends 
which duty requires us to promote involve our feelings (other tlian 
the thirst for righteousness) we are unable to act. Spiritual paralysis 
and not spiritual diabetes is our malady. 

Although I hold the view that we have not done our duty unless 
we have acted from a moral motive, I hope I have escaped Ross's 
criticisms, which have force against this view when defectively 
expressed in the statement, “It is our duty to act from a sense of 
duty,” or, what comes to the same thing, "we have not done our 
duty unless we have done so from the right motive.” Ross main- 
tains that this statement is absurd. If duty = acting from a sense 
of duty, we can substitute the latter for the former. "It is your 
duty to act from a sense of duty” would then become “It is your 
duty to act from a sense of acting from a sense of duty.” We can 
substitute again and we get “It is your duty to act from a sense of 
acting from a sense of acting from a sense of duty,” and so on 
ad infinitum. To put this point more simply. If we are to do our 
duty from the right motive before we can be said to have done our 
duty, we must first of all have the conception of an act of duty. If 
now we add the conception of motive to it before we call it an act 
of duty, we have as the subject of our proposition, duty bare, and 
as the predicate, duty plus motive, and we have illegitimately 
identified the two. And we were able to do this only because we have 
first of all distinguished between an act of duty, and an act of duty 
done from the right motive. The same criticism applies to the state- 
ment, “You have not acted rightly unless you have also acted from 
the right motive.” We must therefore distinguish between acts 
which, in Kant’s words, are done as the moral law requires, and 
those done because the moral law requires. We cannot use the words 
right and duty indiscriminately for both without confusion. Now, 
if we agree with Ross that moral motives caiuiot be commanded at 
will, we must use the word “duty” for those acts which are done 
as the moral law requires, for “it is my duty,” means “I ought”; 
and if “I ought,” I “can.” For those acts which are done because 
the moral law requires W'e must liave another word. Ross suggests 
“morally good.” 

If on the other hand we hold, as I do, that a moral motive is the 
one motive that we always have at our command, we may use “an 
act of duty,” and "a morally good act” as equivalent, and apply 
these Words to acts done because the moral law commands them. 
We should then have to use the word right for those acts done as 
the moral law requires. On this view, an act may be right even if 
done from a non-moral motive. I prefer this way out of the difficulty 
to adopting Ross’s theory, because the plirase, “it is your duty to 
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act from a sense of duty/’ contains, I believe, a valuable truth, 
namely, we have not done our duty unless we have obeyed the 
moral law for its own sake, and not from some selfish motive, or 
even from kindly impulses. To obey the moral law for its own sake 
means, according to my theory, to act reasonably, as an end in itself. 
If we do this, we shall aim at the complete good, as far as we can 
know what this good is, that is, our reasonableness will express 
itself in and through a right act, ie. an act directed towards what, 
to the best of our knowledge, we judge to be in harmony with the 
complete good. But it is this reasonableness or willingness to do 
good which is the motive of a moral act and the source of our sense 
of obligation. 

The statement "It is your duty to act from a sense of duty” con- 
tains another important truth, which it expresses confusedly. It 
implies that the notion of obligation is involved in moral action and 
bound up with motive. But the concept of obligation stands in 
great need of clarification, for, as the statement stands, it seems to 
mean "you ought, i.e. you are under an obligation, to act from a 
sense of duty.” But does a sense of duty mean a sense of obligation? 
If so, W’e have “you are under an obligation to act from a sense of 
obligation,” and that means that the ground of our sense of obligation 
lies in the sense of obligation itself, which is absurd. For moral 
obligation to arise there must first of all be the conception of a moral 
ideal, the realization of which is an end in itself. This ideal is not a 
lifeless idol, it is dynamic, and exerts some influence on us. Ihc 
experience of this influence constitutes our sense of moral obligation. 
We have done our duty if the recognition of the moral ideal as :ui 
end in itself, with an urgent claim to be fulfilled, determines our 
acts, irrespective of whatever other urges we have influencing us 
to act either in conformity with, or contrary to, the rcquireiuenfs 
of the moral ideal. The statement “It is our duty to act from a .sense 
of duty” is really a confused analysis of the notion of duty, namely, 
"duty consists in acting from a consciousness of the moral ideal as 
an end-in-itself with an urgent claim upon us to rcidizc it, the 
consciousness of this claim constituting our sense of obligation.” 

The problem of moral obligation may be raised in the form; how 
can we comply with the requirements of duty, when it docs not 
promise us any satisfaction, and how can such a demand be justi- 
fied? Is it possible, and is it fair, to ask a man to act contrary to 
every inclination and feeling? We cannot get out of the difficulty 
by arguing that duty always requires us to do some good, usually 
to somebody else, and that the promotion of their good will satisfy 
our social impulses. The others to whom duty requires us to do 
good may be just those towards whom we have no social impulses 
at all. and we may have to do good to them even at the expense 
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of those whose welfare we most strongly desire. True enough, we 
may hold that there is such a thing as a desire to do our duty to 
those who have a claim upon us, as well as a desire to help those 
for whom we feel some affection. But that does not help us much. 
Suppose that I, as an examiner, award the scholarship to Jack 
Jones instead of to my son, because it is my duty to do so. The 
situation is not accurately described by saying that my desire to 
do my duty was stronger than all the impulses and feelings bound 
up with my own son’s successes and failures. Nor can the sense of 
obligation to do my duty be described as the experience of my desire 
to do my duty pulling me one way, and my desire to secure my 
son's success and happiness pulling me the other way. This conflict 
between the desire to do one’s duty and competing interests, gives 
rise to our feelings of constraint and imwillingness, which make it 
so bard to do our duty. But this feeling of constraint is merely a 
consequence of our sense of obligation and not the sense of obligation 
itself, which is a recognition that the desire for duty has a right 
to supremacy, and should prevail. If our desire to do our duty can 
be called the strongest desire in every case in which we have done 
our duty in opposition to competing interests, then it has become 
the strongest desire through a recognition of the right of duty to 
prevail. Duty is bound up with the sense of obligation, whether we 
have conflicting desires or not. Butler expressed the same point 
when he said, "Con.science, had it power as it has authority, woiJd 
rule the world.” But the ideal of duty, which claims tliis authority, 
docs not necessarily affect us by presenting us with an end which 
appeals to our sympathies. 

The difficulty as seen by Prichard seems to be this: Even if every 
act of duty requires us to promote some particular good for some- 
body, it Is not this good which is the ground of our sense of obligation. 
We either in a coldly intellectual way recognize this good as a state 
of aflairs which is called good because it will satisfy someone’s 
needs, and then it can provide no motive, nor give rise in us to any 
sense of obligation, but is merely a knowing of the specific content 
of a particular duty; or we recognize the good which duty req^uires 
us to promote, in an appreciative way, but then we shall desire it, 
and from desire no sense of obligation can arise. 

Prichard draws the conclusion that we recognize certain acts as 
right and as obligatory, irrespective of whether or not the state of 
nfiairs these acts require us to produce appeals to us as good. VMien 
there is no such appeal, we still ought to do wliat is right, and if 
We ought, we can. Therefore, the recognition of an act as right, 
3nd not the appreciation of some good bound up with the right 
— for, in this cose, there is no such appeal — ^must be the moving 
influence in our conduct, when we liave done what is right in spite 
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of our desire to do something else. In fact, the ends which duty 
requires us to promote are not presented to us sub specie boni at all, 
but simply as certain results to be effected. It is just because duty 
does not deign to appeal to us that its demands are felt as obligations. 

Prichard's difficulty is due partly to his failure to distinguish 
between the ps 3 rchological aspect of our sense of obligation and its 
ethical aspect. The feeling of unwillingness, and of being pulled 
contrary to our spontaneous desires, is due to our recognition of a 
good which has a right to prevail, impinging upon competing 
interests in some lesser goods. But to feel the appeal of the higher 
good does not destroy the sense of obligation, for we can desire the 
highest good without ceasing to recognize its right to prevail, and 
to feel the securing of this right as an obligation. I caimot see how 
anything can place us under an obligation, except a good recognized 
as such. Nor can 1 see eye to eye with Prichard in his argument 
that there is no passing from the conception of a good for humanity 
which "ought to be,” to the conviction that I "ought to do" what 
I can do to promote this good. To be conscious of the good of 
humanity as something wliich ought to be, is to be conscious of its 
claim upon us to uphold its right to prevail. There is just as little 
and just as much difficulty in holding that the recognition of a 
highest good is bound up with a sense of obligation, as there is in 
holding that the consciousness of the rightness of an act is at the 
same time a consciousness of our obligation to do it. 

I should, of course, agree that it is not the good of humanity 
which is the ground of our obligation, but the ground of our obli- 
gation must still be a good, for only a good can oblige us. I have 
already pointed out that we have an a priori recognition of a rational 
principle which claims authority over our lives. That this principle 
prevails in our conduct, is the good which is the ground of our sense 
of obligation, and the moving influence of any moral act, even if 
there is also a desire for the ends which this principle commands 
us to promote. If W'e are responsive to this principle, we can, and 
shall, aim at values that need not involve our sympathies, but 
which will do so in proportion to our responsiveness. It will lead us 
to a discovery and an appreciation of a wider good, which will 
exert on us a no less djmamic influence or claim, being but the full 
flowering of this rational principle or urge towards wholeness. 
Though the sense of constraint will disappear from our moral life 
if we become perfect, a sense of obligation, in its ethical connotation 
of a recognition of the right of the complete good to prevail, will 
remain. 
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[Address delivered by Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD aJl the Eleventh 
Annual General Meeting of the Institute.) 

The older of us are agreed that never before within our memory has there 
been a time in which men’s souls have been so filled with anxiety as to the 
condition of the world. The Afghanistan and the Boer Wars as we look back 
come into our minds. But these were on the outskirts of civilization, and 
no one really believed that they threatened that of our own country, not to 
speak of Europe. The period before the Great War was one of violent conflicts, 
but. as contrasted with those wider and more subterranean conflicts out of 
which the war rose, they may be said to have been household matters, and 
only required a little more resolute goodwill on the part of the nation itself 
for their solution. 

Now every thing is different; the anxiety is world-wide. It comes, moreover, 
with the added bitterness of the sense of failure to have secured ourselves 
against the danger of the ’‘downfall of the civilization of the West” w'hich 
the War had suddenly revealed to us. It is now seventeen years since a great 
hope rose within many that by the foundation of the League of Nations 
Kant’s vision, as set out in his Essay on Perpetual Peace, might be on the 
eve of being realized. The world was terror-stricken with the rising horrors 
of modem warfare. Here was the Ark that would save us from this appalling 
flood for all future time, and afford the chance of beginning anew on the basis 
of a new international order. Whence the shipwreck of these hopes? We 
have had endless letters and articles in The Times and elsewhere on the 
subject. But how few of them have touched the real root of the failure! G. K. 
Chesterton speaks somewhere of much of our current hterature as mere 
"splashing about in a vocabulary’.” How much of our political thinking is 
mere splashing about in secondary causes! We shall not get the real root of 
the breakdown of all our peace plans and of all the mechanical means that 
science, physical and social, has put into our hands for bringing us closer 
to one anotlier till we recognize that it has its ultimate source in the wilderness 
of spiritual estrangement from one another in which the nations of the earth 
are still wandering. 

Could the issue have been any' other than it was, seeing that our League 
was founded on no new-born love id mankind or enthusiasm for humanity', 
no real attempt to understand one another, but on what is a very different 
tiling, the fear of our neighbours. Few of us were thinking of mankind, but 
where it wasn’t of revenge it >vas of security' for ourselves as against one 
another. But fear of one’s neighbour, like fear of the Lord, is only' the begin- 
ning of wi.sdom, if it is even that. Peace from war and safety within our 
own borders can never be ends in themselves. If jicacc leaves behind it the 
rankle of injustice, it may be itself an evil, acting merely as a plaster on a 
suppurating wound. Even justice anil the law that supports it are incomplete 
and precarious, so long as they stand alone and have to rely on a continual 
appUcation of force, with all the misunderstandings which that must inevit- 
ably engender w'hen we are dealing with the compliaited stmeture of inter- 
national life. Justice is only secure w'hcn it stands on a basis of real friendship 
and mutual und'*rstanding. Where we have these, we may even say that 
law and justice may be left to take care of themselves. "Where friendship is 
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there is no need of justice** is one of the greatest of Aristotle*s sayings. While 
fear may be said to be the beginning of Law, love is the chief end of it. Law, 
with the power that enforces it, is only there that something better may 
have time to grow out of it. Until international society is united by the same 
bond that unites families, neighbourhoods, co-operative groui)s of every 
kind and constitutes the soul of them, until we come to think of our own and 
other nations as we think of our private friends and acquaintances, there 
can be no real advance towards a fellowship among them. 

What is the meaning of friendship in ordinary life? What is it that you 
desire for your friends ? Is it not that they should live truly up to the best 
of their capacities, material, mental, above all spiritual? We don*t say all 
this when we wish them all happiness. Most of us, I suppose, are thinking 
mainly of material things. But this is what at bottom we mean. We intend 
to include all mental and spiritual blessings, and the last as including all the 
others. Unless this kind of friendship underlies our efforts to form political 
leagues and peace plans for the world we labour at them in vain. Love is 
Lord (so far all the great religions of the world arc at one) and “Except the 
Lord build the house they labour in vain that build it. Except the Lord 
keep the city the Watchman waketh but in vain.** Is this an impossible ideal 
as between nations and races ? If it is, then we are back in heathendom. 'I he 
cry must be, "Each to your tents,** which, translated into modern language, 
means "Each to your fortifications, your lines of trenches, your cruisers, your 
aeroplanes, and your bombs.*' How long shall wc be before wc awaken to 
this? How long shall we be in discovering the falsehood that underlies Hobbes's 
saying that "man is a wolf to man,** and the essential dec|>-lying truth of the 
opposite saying of Spinoza’s, "There is nothing more serviceable to man 
than man** ? 

There are immense difficulties in our way. Wc have recently been realizing 
how difficult, even impossible, it is to apply the analogy between the relations 
of individuals and groups within a nation to nations in their relations with 
one another. But this difficulty is increased tenfold in face of the reversion 
of so many of our neighbours to the inflamed nationalism and racialism that 
was the root cause of the Great War, with that terrible instrument at their 
disposal (“an instrument with teeth**) — the concentration of power and 
influence over the nation*s mind in the hands of a national hero. There was 
nothing in which the philosopher Kant showed more prophetic insight than 
in the emphasis which he kiid upon the condition that the nations which 
were to form his League should Ije republics in the full sense r>f the word. 
It was not to him a question of I'rcsidcnt, King, or Leader, but of devotion to 
a res publica or common good; nor again merely the devotion in each to its 
own good as a separate nation, but to the common good of mankind. It 
meant to him the acceptance of his great ethical maxim that "each should 
treat humanity in his own person and in the person of others always .as an 
end, and never as a means only,** as applicable to nations as well as indivi- 
duals. Without this he saw that we should be building our I..caguc upon sand. 
It might even be, as Hegel foresaw with equal insight, merely a provocation 
to form other fxirhaps more powerful leagues outside of it; and the last state 
of mankind might be worse than the first. 

Yet against the acceptance of the maxim in this w'idcr sense the new conti- 
nental politics has raised a formidable Ixirrier. I do not in the least under- 
estimate it. But I wish to conclude by calling attention to some considerations 
that, in the general sense of failure, may be the ground of renewed ho|)C. 
The first is that our own generation has seen the growth of humanitarian 
feeL.ig to an astonishing degree in the treatment of intlividujils and classes 
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within civilized nations. No matter how this change has been brought about, 
the fact is there in the growing recognition of the rights of women and children, 
of workers, of the workless and the slum dweller, even of the so-called criminal 
class, and constitutes the best of omens for the possibility of extending it 
beyond the nation to the community of nations, the backward and the forward 
alike. At any rate, that is the task of the coming century, which it has to 
attempt at the peril of losing this and everything else that the past has won. 

A second thing (by this time almost a commonplace) is that the Imposed 
treaty of 1919 has been largely (if not wholly) responsible for these sinister 
reactions. You can't sow to the wind and not reap the whirlwind. You can't 
give way to passion and revenge in making peace any more than in making 
war and hope to escape the nemesis of your crime. Seldom has this lesson 
been driven home with such terrible convincingness as in the present case. 
Whether it be still possible to repair the blunder remains to be seen. It all 
depends on the amount of the humane feeling I have been speaking of that 
we are prepared to bring to the task. Where there is a will there is a way; 
and where there is a good will there is a good way. 

The third thing and the most important of all is the discovery of the power 
which modem systems of education and propaganda, consistently directed to 
one supreme object, have of influencing the mind of a nation. We know how 
this weapon was used in pre-w'ar Germany. We see with what fatal power 
it is being used in the Italy and post-war Germany of to-day. "Fas est 
KT AB iiosTE DOCERi.** If this trcmcndous instrument can be used for one 
purpose it can be used for another. If it may be made an instrument of evil, 
it may also be made an instrument of good. The "intellectual co-operation" 
that has been acknowledged at Geneva as a part of the League's work from 
the beginning is a good thing, but it is not enough. What is vranted is a moral 
co-operation directed not to the extinction of national feeling, but to the 
recognition of what it is that unites nations to one another, their common 
and precarious tenure of life upon one small planet, their common inheritance, 
equally precarious, if a civilization that has been won for them in some degree 
by the heroic efforts of all the chief races and nations of the w'orld in their 
art, their literature, and the various types of excellence, intellectual and 
moral, that they have developed in the past, and the unlimited possibilities 
they hold within themselves of developing them in future in new creative 
ways. We are in revolt, and rightly, against the intellectualism of the older 
education, and are seeking to direct it far more to the cultivation of feeling 
than it has hitherto anywdiere been. But it all depends on the kind of feeling 
we seek to cultivate. This must include feeling for our homes and country, 
our nation and race. But it must be feeling for these only as part of the greater 
whole from which none can be separated without irreparable loss to itself, 
and only as offering the opportunity of contributing to the common work of 
making this tiny globe a fitting home, not for heroes, but for "Every Man." 
"All fine things are difficult." We are aiming at the finest of all — an entente, 
not between two or more single nations, but between all the nations of the 
earth. No entente, whether of few or many, can be the real thing unless 
it be an entente in the full dictionary sense of the word — that of an under- 
standing. And to be such an unilerstanding it must be cordiale, again in 
the full dictionary meaning of the wonl — something in which, not only 
mind speaks to mind, but heart speaks to heart. Machinery to embody and 
give effect to this there must be. ^Ir. H. G. W'dls so far has been a true prophet 
to his generation. But no machinery will create it, and so long as our prophets 
are under the delusion that it will, they jirophcsy a vain thing. Out of the 
heart are the issues of life, and no machinerj' can put the new heart in us. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY 

Of late years Benedetto Croce’s interpretation of the philosophy of G. B. Vico 
has been exposed to continual criticism from Catholic writers anxious to 
claim for themselves the figure of the great eighteenth-century thinker, 
wrested from them by Croce for inclusion in a setting of secular and imma- 
nentistic philosophy. The Catholic polemic was founded partly on a false 
supposition: it derived from the idea that Croce meant to deny entirely 
Vico's Catholicism. Instead, Croce made a distinction between Vico the man 
and Vico the philosopher. While he recognized that the man cherished 
Catholic sentiments and beliefs, he denied that the philosopher could re- 
enter the circle of dogmatic and confessional philosophy. To confirm the 
accuracy of his interpretation, Croce has now republished an interesting 
monograph by an eighteenth-century Catholic writer, a little later than Vico, 
G. F. Finctti,* who subjects the doctrine of Vico to a lively criticism. The 
motive of this exhumation is plain: ’’The protest of eighteenth-century 
Catholic criticism against the doctrines of Vico, or rather, against the doctrines 
of an author well known to be a blameless observant throughout his life, is 
of considerable importance because it is the first real acknowledgment of 
the revolutionary spirit, the anti-Catholic and generally anti-religious spirit, 
which informed his doctrines.” ”Finetti with fine intuition perceived that 
to allow the feral state as the starting-point for the development ui humanity 
was sufheient to shake the Catholic conception to its foundation. With that 
historical and philosophical conception the origin of the human race coidd 
be explained by internal dialectics, without the intervention of a religions 
transcendent power, and outside the framework of the ihble and sacred 
history. He did not let himself be deluded by the distinction \'ico made 
between profane history, or the history of the (iicn tiles, and sacred 
history, or the history of the Jevrs, because he saw the former ami not the 
latter deploy in the author’s mind as the sole object of liis attention, and 
in the whole of the Scienza Nnova he found no trace of the action of Christi- 
anity or of the Church. Still less was he deceived by Vico's continual reference 
to Providence, bccaii.se the Providence of Vico seemed to him very different 
from the Providence of the theologians. The genesis that the philosopher 
assigned to religion revealed itself to Fineiti as Lucrctian, not Christian. He 
was deeply preoccupied by Vico’s disintegration of the personality of Homer 
and of other heroic characters, because this method inevitably pointed the 
way to the ultimate disintegration of Moses, the patriarchs and the prophct.s, 
and the stories in the Scriptures, which someone or other would not fail to 
carry out, indeed it was already taking place at that time — a step which was 
all the more natural and logical if, as it seems to me, the treatment to which 
Vico submitted Homer was suggested to him or facilitated by the know- 
ledge of the treatment Spinoza had used for Moses and the prophets.” 

From this a further problem arises: how comes it that the Catholic Finctti, 
at his first reading of Vico's works, clearly perceived their anti-Catholic 

* G. F. Fimetti: Dife&a deWauloriid detta Sacra Scriitura cotUro G. D. Vico, con introduzionc 
di r Croce, Bari, Laterza. 1936. Pp. zvl, xo8. 
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chaxacter, while oontemporaiy Catholics who surely ought to be instructed 
in secular historical criticism persist in seeing in Vico a partisan of their 
principles? For Croce the reply is obvious: Finetti was a sincere believer 
who therefore was not satisfied with Vico's outward conformity to the letter 
of the Scriptures; the same cannot perhaps be said of the Catholic apologists 
of the present day. 

The centenary of the death of the Italian philosopher. G. D. Romagnosi, 
was celebrated in Italy in 1935, occasioning many publications which, as 
usually happens at such anniversaries, exaggerated his historical importance 
not a little. An appreciation that I would like to mention is the restrictive 
judgment, but clear and well balanced, of Professor Giorgio del Vecchio. set 
out in a commemorative lecture read to the University of Parma. > Romagnosi 
was bom at Salsomaggiore in 1761. He studied the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, later philosophy, and was guided by his tutors towards the 
doctrines of Leibniz, Kantian critique had but a slight influence on him; 
rather he sympathized with the French sensist and materialistic doctrines, 
yet without identifying himself definitely with them. As Vecchio says: ‘Tn 
a word, naturalism is the sum total of the Romagnosi system, a system which 
certainly goes beyond the sensism of the eighteenth century, but definitely 
stops short of the arguments of criticism and idealism founded therein. 
Rather, by anticipating their fundamental traits, it links up with the posi- 
tivism and the evolutionism which were to have such a great part in European 
thought after the first third of the nineteenth century, that is. immediately 
after Romagnosi had completed his days of labour." 

Furthermore, del Vecchio acknowledges that theoretical philosophy is not 
the most original or the most elaborate part of Romagnosi's extensive activity 
as a writer. This activity was displayed chiefly and much more profitably in 
the field of public and private law, of economics and statistics. His best work, 
in del Vecchio’s opinion, is the Genesi del diritto penale (Genesis of I’enal Law), 
published in 1791. "It is not an exaggeration to say that with this work 
Romagnosi has given to the science of penal law a surer basis than it had 
ever had before. Nor does he thereby lessen the worth of those who preceded 
him in the study of this diflicult theme, and particularly of those glorious 
sons of Italy, Bcccaria, Filangieri, Pagano. The first of these, the second 
too, though indirectly, certainly contributed in preparing the thought of 
Romagnosi. But if these authors shared the illuministic and humanitarian 
intention of introducing an equal measure where before the blindest and 
most irrational cruelty had ruled, yet to the strongly systematic spirit of 
Romagnosi belonged the office of building the edifice of penal law' from its 
foundations, resolutely abandoning the old formulas of this most unfortunate 
part of philosophy, without, on the other hand, tnisting in the often de- 
ceptive impulses of sentiment. The principles laid down by Romagnosi about 
a century and a half ago have not only withstood the many agitations of 
doctrinal disputes in this matter, but represent therein even to-day the surest 
orientations." 

A. Aliotta has published a thought-provoking monograph* into which he 
has compressed the more salient points of the conception of philosophy, which 
has been maturing in his mind for more than twenty years of study. He 
calls this conception radical expcriincntalism. "A radical cxperimentalism," 
he says, "is the one method, it seems to me, w'hich is adapted at the present 


.*.G. ML Vecchio: Giandofnenico Romaancsi nel prinio cenienario della sua morte. Roma, 
Rivista intemazionalc di fllosofia del diritlo, fasc. 1 . 1936- « 

A. Auotta: Vesperimento iiciki scietm, nella JUosofia, nclla rehgione, hapoli, Fcirclla. 

1936. Pl^. Z 02 . 
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time to Italian thought to make us leave the judgments of empty dialectics, 
without returning through the fog of a no less arbitrary mysticism or being 
numbed in the musty little formulas of the scholastic tradition/* The word 
experimentalism suggests at first sight an analogy with traditional empiricism. 
Against this collocation Aliotta affirms that **experimentalism recognizes no 
truth or reality that may be right outside the work of man; for that reason 
it must not be confused with empiricism in its classical form. The old style 
empiricist always supposed an external nature from which sensations derived, 
and he made consciousness consist in the reproduction of a web of things 
and relations given from without. In this way all value was taken from our 
subjective activity, which was even considered a disturbing element.** On 
the other hand, Aliotta*s experimentalism can be differentiated from any 
form of rationalism, dogmatic or critical, in that it radically excludes any 
logical preconceived design which the intellect ought almost to read in itself 
according to the theory of innate ideas, or perceive intuitively outside itself 
according to the claims of Malebranche and Gioberti. It excludes it even in 
the disguised form which it assumes in Kant*s philosophy, because it admits 
no immutable structure of categories according to which the subject is bound 
to think. All the categories of the mind are produced by its free activity, 
which never stops definitely in a given rational form, but can always gencr.'itc 
other more complete logical structures. In this affirmation that logical 
structures are built by the mind, above all in placing the criterion of their 
truth in a concrete action which they exercise in the world of our human 
experience, Aliotta*s experimentalism marches with pragmatism. But it 
differs from that too, in that it strives to free itself from the prejudice of a 
pure experience, that is, of an amorphous fact on which thought would act, 
changing its shape for practical needs: “Experimentalism thus takes from 
thought all character of arbitrary superposition and gives an objective value 
to human logic, however susceptible of infinite gradations. If he affirms that 
experimentalism alone is the proof of the degree of all truths, if in this he is 
even more radical than James, who continues to speak of truths ab.«;ohite, 
unconditional, and eternal, yet he gives to the concept of experiment a pre- 
cise meaning that frees it from a kind of vagueness which w'as still in the 
pragmatistic manner of understanding verification ; above all, it frees it from 
that dangerous subjectivism by which truth appeared as an adaptation of 
fluid experience to our human needs." 

In order properly to understand this philosophy (wffiich among all the 
differentiations remarked upon has been only negatively characterized), we 
must consider that it derives from scientific experience, in wffiich the experi- 
ment is not a reproduction or imitation of an existing order but an active 
modification by means of the intelligence, the creation of a higher order. 
Aliotta holds that the value of this intervention of the subject in the world 
is not limited to the phy.sical sciences, but can be extended to any field of 
human activity, and he gives short examples drawn from religious experience, 
metaphysical experience, from logical experience itself. Thus he is drawn to 
recognize a foundation of truth in idealistic conceptions which seek to give 
a pre-eminent creative function to human subjectivity, without, however, 
accepting the idea of a rationality enclosed in a predetermined system of 
categories, which would annul all possibility of progress. If I were to indicate 
among the most generally known philosophies one that came nearest to 
Aliotta's philosophy, I think Dewey's would be the nearest approach to his 
inspiring mind. 

A short informative note is not the place for discussing Aliotta’s ideas, 
whi^h provoke in the reader a double current of agreement and objection. 
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But the very fact that they can x^ovoke it is a sign that they are live and 
suggestive ideas even in a very summarized form; all the more so that 
Aliotta. by his preceding works os well, is well known to English readers, 
who will find united and condensed in this latest monograph the mental 
"experiences" of the Italian thinker. 

Guido de Ruggiero. 

{translated from the Italian by Constance M. Allen) 
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Bernard BosanqueVs Philosophy of the State. A Historical and Systematical 

Study, by Bertil Pfannenstill. (Lund: C. W. K. Glecrup. 1936. 

Pp- iv + 324. Price 10 kr.) 

This is a sympathetic exposition and defence of Bosanquet’s philosophy 
of the State. It is a useful piece of work, competently and thoroughly carried 
out. Its usefulness lies. I think, in the fact that this co-called Idealist theory 
of the State is the only theory which has paid thoroughgoing attention to all 
the problems which must be considered by a theory of the State, and at the 
same time is a theory which has yet to receive a satisfactory statement. And 
any attempt to understand the Philosophical Theory of the State^ which still 
remains (with all its defects) the most comprehensive account of this theory, 
is a useful preliminary to restatement. Preachers, journalists, politicians, anrl 
moralists have all had their whack at this theory, and they are satisfied that 
they have discredited it. But it still retains some vitality, and when, if ever, 
a philosopher turns his attention to it again, he will find what this Ixiok has 
to say both relevant and valuable. 

It consists of 300 pages, and is divided into four chapters; and it is only 
in the last chapter, the last hundred pages, that the author comes to grips 
with Bosanquet's philosophy of the State itself. The earlier cliaptcrs arc 
devoted to discussions of the object and mctliod of ]X)litical philosophy, 
the historical basis of Bosanquet's theory, and Bosanquet’s gi'iienil pliilo- 
sophical position. And this proportion seems to me, on the whole, to be right. 
It is impossible to understand this theory of the State apart from the general 
philosophy to which it belongs, and when that is understood the obscurities 
of the political philosophy are few and relatively unimportant. 

Mr. Pfannenstill takes Bosanquet’s theory to be an example of what he 
calls a "universalistic” theory, and contrasts it with what he calls an **iiidi- 
vidualistic” theory. These theories arc alike in being *'cthico>norniative” 
theories; but the main difference betw^een them lies in their different concepts 
of freedom. There is, however, a point of importance which he does not 
consider. What he speaks of as the "individualistic” tlieory, in all the examples 
of it that we have, has always been distinguished by a hedonistic ethical 
foundation; and the "universalistic” theories differ from it in their rejection 
of hedonism. And again, while Bosanquet’s philosophy of the will is thoroughly 
and intelligently discussed, not much is said expressly alxjut his philosophy 
of the self. Yet it is its thorough consideration of the self which distinguishes 
this theory from the so-called "individualistic” theories, which are inclined 
to treat the self as something too important to be examined. 

Throughout the book. Bosanquet’s theory of tlie State is taken together 
with that of Hegel, Green, and Bradley, and the criticisms of Hobhouse and 
others are considered with care. The author never attempts to go beyond 
Bosanquet. or to point out how the defects of Bosanquet’s exposition might 
be remedied; indeed, he recognizes few defects. He is concerned almost 
entirely with removing the more obvious misunderstandings of that theory, 
which (though some of them are obvious enough) are sufficiently widesprcjid 
to be worth while considering, and with giving a systematic exposition of 
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Bosanquet's thought. And, within these limits, and in spite of its rather 
uncritical attitude, it is as complete a guide to Bosanquet's theory of the 
State as one could wish. 

M. Oakeshott, 


In the Shadow of To-morrow : A Diagnosis of the Spiritual Distempers of 
Our Time, By J. Huizinga, translated from the Dutch by J. H. 
Huizinga. (London; William Hcincmann, Ltd. 1936. Pp. ix + 2x8. 
Price 7s. 6d.) 

Diagnoses of our present troubles are so many and, too frequently, so 
partial and hasty — ^if not hysterical—that it is a sign of courage in a scholar 
of European fame to publish yet another. It is to invite the disregard of a 
crisis-sated public. Yet the idlest glance at Professor Huizinga's book reveals 
its imx)ortance and distinction. The crisp chapter-heads alone excite an 
interest which carries the reader eagerly to the text and through it to the 
conclusion with unabated attention. The author brings to his task of diagnosis 
the equipment of a great philosophical historian and political philosopher; 
while the translator gives to his father's thought a form worthy alike of its 
matter and of our English tongue. 

The tap-root of our spiritual distempers Professor Huizinga believes to be 
the *'anti-noetic creed*' or the disavowal of intellect and morals. "Systematic 
philosophical and practical anti-intellectualism such as we are witnessing," 
he maintains, "appears to be something truly novel in the history of human 
culture." In all previous reactions against intcllectualism truth and know- 
ledge in their widest sense have never been ‘forsaken, whereas this goes the 
whole way to fetch up in a stinking morass of sentiment and slogan, of 
"blood and soil" and "nordic heroism." This "stale romanticism" with its 
sentimental slogans is intrinsically dangerous, but when taken as a major 
premiss in what purports to be science and as a principle determining forms 
of life and art, its influence is yet more deeply perverting and perilous to 
sanity and culture. It reaches those ultimate springs whence, however 
imperceptibly, a civilization draws its spirit, its life. Our present incipient 
dementia may (Professor Huizinga, in his opening sentence, fears) give way 
"to a frenzy which would leave our poor Ivuropc in a state of distracted 
stupor, with the engines still turning and flags streaming in the breeze, but 
with the spirit gone." 

To those who suppose him to be a pessimist the author answers shortly, 
"I am an optimist." Yet he is an optimist only as the greatest Christian 
theologians have been optimists in that they (and he) have been able to 
encompass in their creed a proximate pessimism darker dyed than that of 
even Spenglcr, whose factitious despair is warmed by the romantic hof^ 
of "Faustian greatness" and "healthy w’arlike joy." Professor Huizinga is 
not unfair to the "political revivalisms" of to-day. These "have caught 
something of the spiritual attitude necessary for the restoration of culture, 
but it is impure, wrapped up in exccs.sivc puerilism, overborne by the cries 
of the caged animal, sullied by falsehood and deception." 

The healing of our distempers, he hokls, awaits a new ashesis. This, he 
continues, "will not be one of renunciation of the world for heavenly bliss; 
it will be one of self-domination and tempered appraisal of power and 
pleasure. The exaltation of life will have to be toned down a little. One will 
have to remember how Plato already described the occupation of the wise 
man as a preparation for deatli. A steady orientation of the life consciousness 
on death heightens the proper use of life itself." And, "The new ashesis will 
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have to be a surrender, a surrender to all that can be conceived as the highest. 
That can no more be a nation or class than the individual existence of the 
self.” Where, whence, and how the “indispensable purification” will set in 
he very wisely does not attempt to say; yet he is willing to state his con- 
viction that it will — ^that in the future lies katharsis not destruction. 

Perhaps one of the most wholesome s3miptoms in our disordered time is 
that this book is already something of a best-seller in Holland, and bids fair 
to become one in Great Britain. Thought (and still less reading) is not action, 
but, unless the noetic creed — or faith in intelligence and conscience — ^is 
utterly baseless, this remarkable essay, widely read, cannot but move men, 
or dispose them to be moved, in the right direction. 

Kalph £. Stedman. 


The Chinese Renaissance (The Haskell Lectures, 1933). By Hu Shih. (Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press; London: Cambridge University Press. 

1934. Pp- viii + no. Price 7s.) 

No one is better qualified than Professor Hu Shih to interpret China, 
both to the West and to his own countrymen. Not only does he know America 
and Europe, but he has been, as far as one man can be, the parent of more 
than one of the intellectual movements which have contributed to make the 
China of to-day. In the Lectures published under the title The Chinese 
Renaissance, he compresses, with masterly skill, into a book of just over 
100 pages, the experience and reflections of a life-time. The result is the best 
introduction to the study of China which exists in English. The belief that 
China is an enigma, in a sense in which other countries arc not, is a cherished 
Western illusion. Its victims, who are numerous, will find in this unpretentious 
volume an effective antidote. 

Professor Hu Shih begins by treating the situation of China to-day as a 
particular case of a general problem. Dislocation arising from a conflict of 
cultures is not an uncommon phenomenon. Struck by the impact of Western 
civilization, Japan effected a political and economic reconstruction which, 
whatever its remoter consequences, appears as yet to be stable. Confronted 
with the same alien force, China dissolved in a disorder which has lasted a 
quarter of a century, and which — ^though it is commonly exaggerated by 
Western writers, who are apt to forget that China is as large as Europe without 
Russia — ^is sufficiently serious. Professor Hu Shih’s first chapter is devoted 
to a discussion of the causes of this impressive contrast. His answer to that 
question is given by pointing to the salient differences, when the Western 
impact occurred, of social organization in China and Japan. The existence in the 
latter of a powerful ruling class, of a strong military tradition with a caste to 
represent and perpetuate it, and of an imperial house which, when the moment 
came, could be turned into a symbol of unity and regeneration, favoured a 
controlled and authoritarian readjustment. In China, where authority was weak, 
what occurred was, not an organized reconstruction, but a “diffused assimila- 
tion” of Western influences, without the power required in order to canalize 
them. The words of a Chinese scholar put the situation in a nutshell: “It is 
easy for China to acquire the civilization of the West, but it is very difficult to 
master its barbarism. Yet, I suppose, we must first master this barbarism, 
before we can feel at home in this new civilization.” 

“Western civilization” includes a variety of influences, from Shakespeare 
and Rewton to bombs and poison gas. A European can hardly read Professor 
Hu Shih's second chapter, in which he discusses the revision undergone by 
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Chinese estimates of the West since the time when China discovered that the 
admired Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth century were not its most 
typical representatives, without a sense of humiliation. The war of 1914-18 
destroyed, x)erhaps, as many amiable illusions in China as in Europe. By the 
end of it a Chinese intellectual Renaissance was under weigh, of which the 
author writes with the authority of its pioneer. In essence it was a return to the 
popular tradition represented by the pei-hua, the vulgar tongue of the great 
majority of the population. The movement was aided, no doubt, by the 
indignant nationalist feeling which woke when China learned that the Peace 
Conference proposed to hand over to Japan the former German possessions 
in Shantung. But its roots lay deeper. China had discovered herself by dis- 
covering, at first with extreme reluctance, the character of a culture alien to 
her own. That the Intellectual Renaissance was overdue was shown by 
the rapidity with which, once launched, it triumphed. 

The cultural tradition on which it worked was profoundly different from 
that of the West, and Professor Hu Shih devotes some illuminating pages to 
the causes of the contrast. The predominantly literary and philosophical 
culture of China has not, hoivcver, prevented the emergence of natural 
scientists, who, like the late Dr. V. K. Ting, the founder of the geological 
survey. Dr. W. 11 . Wong, and Dr. J. S. Lee, have done admirable work in their 
own field. The contrast between the attitudes of China and the West to religion, 
is, i^erhaps, more fundamental. The subject is one on which verdicts based on 
the temper of a single generation, or even centur>', are notoriously misleading. 
Religious fanaticism, though it seems to-day peculiarly alien to the Chinese 
outlook on life, is by no means an unknown phenomenon in Chinese history. 
On the whole, however, a rationalist mentality has been. Dr. Hu Shin thinks, 
more characteristic of China than of Europe, and the slowly advancing 
Westernization of Chinese economic life is on its side. To that immense move- 
ment and its social repercussions Dr. Shih devotes a concluding chapter of 
the highest interest. Altogether this book is a tour de force of lucidity and 
compression. It may be added that it is written in an English which many 
Englishmen might envy. 

R. H. Tawney. 


The Revival of Pascal: A Study of his Relation to Modern French Thought. 
By Dorothy AIakgarkt Eastwood. (Oxford Studies in Modem 
Languages and Literature. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xii 4- 212. Price I2S. 6d. net.) 

The revival of Pascal, or perhaps it might rather be said the first attempt 
to find a positive value in his writings, belongs to the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. It is not the Pascal of jansenist controversy, though that 
subject is not absent, but the author of the Pensies, the thoughts that have 
compelled a number of French thinkers to ask what are the fundamental 
truths implied in their attitude towards reality. The present work is in the 
first place a brilliant exposition and analysis of several strands of recent 
French thought, but it is also a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of Pascal. 

However diverse these writers may be, wre find them all adopting Pascal’s 
attitude and breaking away from the complacent rationalism of the nine- 
teenth century. Bergson and the mathematician Henri Poincare appear to 
have dealt the first blow. But how' much have they in common with Pascal? 
Poincax6’s scepticism towards scientific concepts remained scepticism, but 
Pascal, in spite of liis sceptical method, cleared the ground for **une id^ 
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de la vdxit6, invincible k tout le pyrrhonisme**; while Bergson’s doctrine, 
which, we are told, leaves the whole domain of morality untouched, does 
not lead to any truth of value to Pascal. Nevertheless, the author gives a 
long and important chapter on the conflict between scientific dogmatism and 
the new intuitionism. It is needless to discuss it, for every reader will have 
his own point of view, but no one can doubt that it is an illuminating account 
of this revolution in French thought. 

But there is another type of thought, that of Catholic France, which takes 
us into another world. Here we find not only the pragmatists but Brunctidre 
discussing the famous Wager, Blondcl with a new philosophy of action, and 
Father Laberthonnidre writing an apology, and finding that the Thomist 
position and his own are fundamentally irreconcilable. Finally, the question 
of Pascal’s Jansenism intrudes. Did he die in a state of complete submission 
to the Church? This question is discussed, but surely the only thing that 
matters is whether he held a Jansenist position when he wrote the Pens^es. 
This chapter is somewhat inconclusive, as the author disclaims any attempt 
to define the teaching of Port-Royal, and thinks that two directly opposite 
views may be maintained with equal emphasis. But at least wc have the 
unbiased attempt of one writing “without any confessional bias” to arrive 
at the truth; and the final conclusion appears to be sound, that the basis 
of the Pensies is not any Jansenist dogma but the mind of l^ascal. 'Ihc chapter 
on the new interest in Pascal as a mystic at first appears to land us in the 
deepest problems of religion, but really “the conceptions of mystical theology” 
are assumed, and what we have is a discu.ssion of the new attitude of twentieth- 
century thought to the mystical aspect of Pascal. Naturally there will be 
some who will shrink from .seeing him discussed in the light of William James 
and the new psychology, but granted the point of view the chapter is an 
essential part of Pascal's relations to modern French thought. Throiiglioiit 
the book there are odd turns of expression, which arouse not criticism but the 
deepest sympathy for one who through ill health had largely to de^xmd on 
her own energies, and who yet succeeded in portraying a complex and im- 
portant chapter of French thought and throwing new light on the character 
of a great man. The care and devotion of her friends wlio have rcvi.scd and 
edited the w'ork has been well spent. 

E. J. Thom.\s. 


Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century, By Georgk H. Mkad. 
Edited by Merritt H. Moore. (Chicago: Univensity of Chicago 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1936. Pp. xxxix 4- 
Price 22s. 6d. net.) 

The most striking thing about the thought of the nineteenth century is 
perhaps its lack of originality. The doctrine of evolution which fills so much 
of the literature of the time results from the adaptation to empirical science of 
the historical method discovered in the century preceding. l^re-Rjiphaelilisin 
in art and the Catholic revival in religion are regressions to medieval ideas 
strong enough in this country to cast a spell even over a man like Carlyle. 
The aridity of nineteenth-century philosophy is a commonplace amongst 
those who have to teach the history of philosophy from Dc.scartes to the 
present day; just as the technologists of the period confined themselves to 
the unoriginal task of building bigger and bigger steam engines, so the philo- 
sophers failed to improve on the ideas of their eighteenth-century prede- 
cessors, Hume, or Kant, or Hegel (whose system was more or less complete 
in his mind by z8io at ^e latest). The century was perhaps too intent upon 
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and successful in material progress to have time or inclination for original 
thought. 

Into that question, however, this book does not enter. It consists of a 
verbatim report, taken down by a stenographer, of lectures delivered by 
Professor Mead, who died in 1931, and it is concerned not with the history 
of nineteenth-century thought as a whole, nor with its origins or development, 
but with showing the interconnection of historical events, or economic condi- 
tions with scientific discovery, and of both of these with philosophy. The 
French Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, and the development of the 
technique of empirical science have as important a place in the book as the 
exposition of philosophic ideas. Idealism failed, in Professor Mead's view, 
because it could not take account of the novelty of scientific discovery and 
the method of "research science"; his lectures began, therefore, with an 
account of the "revolutionary" or "romantic" philosophers from Kant to 
Hegel, went on to give an account of the scientific advance which made 
them obsolete, and concluded by giving some account of those philosophers 
who had learned the lessons of science, namely, Bergson, the pragmatists, 
Russell and Whitehead. 

The strength of the book is its concreteness, its insistence on relating 
philosophical ideas to contemporary life as a whole, and this makes it useful 
for reference to, for instance, candidates for the Honour School of Philosophy, 
Politics, and Economics at Oxford. But it lacks the brilliance and the incisive- 
ness of Ruggiero (whose work was surely more worthy of mention than those 
referred to by Professor Moore in his Introduction), and the omission of any 
comment on the use in the nineteenth century of historical as distinct from 
scientific modes of thought is extremely curious. It must also be added that, 
owing to the retention of the lecture form and the consequent repetitions, 
the book is very tedious to read. It is surely no kindness to the memory of 
a scholar to publish in extenso a verbatim report of lectures delivered extem- 
pore from notes, and this volume would have gained greatly in attractiveness 
had half its bulk been pruned away by a sympathetic pupil of its author. 

T. M. Knox. 


The Hebrew Philosophical Genius. A Vindicatimi. By Duncan Black 
Macdonald, M.A., D.D. (Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 1936. Pp. xi 
-I- 155. Price IIS. fid. net.) 

Philosophy atid Faith. By DoROTny M. Emmet. (London: S.C.M. Press. 1936. 
Pp. 1G4. Price 4s. fid. net.) 

Dr. Macdonald seeks to show that the Hebrews had a fundamental 
philosophy of their own, not simply one adapted from Greece. Whether or 
no it be regarded as a strong case, it cannot be regarded as a long one, since 
apart from much said in these 150 |iagcs about the Greeks, there is much 
space given to translations. For example, the whole of Ecclesiastes is trans- 
lated — one may add very well translated. But had the material for proving 
Dr. Macdonald's case been ampler, he could not have spared so much space 
for extracts. W'hat Dr. Macdonald does succeed in showing is that there is 
a philosophical background to the Old Testament, but that does not prove 
that the Hebrew race had philosopliiciil genius. All races have a racial 
philosophy, just as they have a racial psychology'. But it is phronesis, not 
Sophia. The Hebrew was not a philosopher in the sense that the Greek was. 
Br. Macdonald makes much of the concept of Reason as found in the Book 
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of Proverbs. Yet even there Reason is much more manifestly extolled as an 
attribute of God than as the glory of man. The Hebrew race has produced 
its great philosophers, though, as with the greatest of them, Spinoza, the 
espousal of philosophy has often meant divorce from the synagogue. Dr. 
Macdonald has written a most interesting book, and demonstrated the 
existence of philosophical conceptions in the Old Testament, but it is still 
open to doubt that it is correct, at least in the technical sense of the term 
philosophy, to speak of the Hebrews as a philosophical race. 

The religious man and the philosopher have often met on some field of 
quest. **What are you doing here?" inquires the philosopher. "Seeking God," 
is the reply, "and look, here is a token of Him." “That," says the philosopher, 
"is merely an aspect of the Absolute." Miss Kmmet wants to introduce these 
fellow seekers to each other. She admits, "The philosopher may even make 
his contribution to the Church by keeping a certain detachment from it." 
But she adds, "It must be no attitude of mere indifferent detachment." In 
those sentences lie the gist of the book. Miss Kmmet writes in detachment 
as a philosopher, not a theologian, but hers is a very understanding and 
sympathetic detachment. She sees that pliilosophy and religion cannot 
conduct separate quests, yet each is suspicious of the other. It is to remove 
some of tliat suspicion by showing what is common to the work of each 
that she sets herself. If wc could be delivered from materialist philosophies 
and dogmatic theologies, from agnostics who make a philosophy of what 
they don't know and mystics who make a theology of what nobody knows, 
we might find that religion and philosophy w'cre much closer kin than wc 
think. Miss Emmet's book is admirable in contention, tone, and temper, and 
should do something, especially among the student class, for which it is 
particularly suited, to remove the foolish separation betw’een two seekers, 
each of whom will come back unsatisfied without the knowledge gained by 
the other. Philosophy and Paith is a book that was wxil worth writing and 
is well worth reading. 

K, S. Waterhouse. 

The Unlimited Cotnmunily: A Study of the possibility of Social Science, J3y 
Julius W. Friend and James Feidleman. (London: Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 1936, i*p. 383. Price 15s. net.) 

As its sub-title suggests, this book is not so much a contribution to 
social theory as a consideration of the conditions under wiiich there could 
be such a thing. Indeed, it is primarily a contribution to metaphysics. Accord- 
ing to the authors, the chief defect of mcxlcrn thought is what they call 
nominalism, using the word in its medieval sense of the denial of reality to 
universals; in fact, though they see some signs of grace in Spinoza and White- 
head, the only modern i^hilosopher whom they seem willing to c.xempt from 
their strictures is C. S. I’eirce, from a remark by whom the main title of the 
book is taken. And their main aim is to advocate instead a IMatonic-Aristo- 
telian realism, in which the objective existence of universals is explicitly upheld. 
To describe in detail the way in which they develop this thesis would occupy 
too much space; and it is sufficient to say that they conceive that their task 
should be carried out in tlie spirit of modern physical science, of which they 
regard the procedure, though not of course the explicit metaphysics, as 
thoroughly realistic in their sense of the word. When this is satisfactorily done, 
they maintain, it will be seen that values are an essential part of the objective 
structure of the universe; and it will be the proper duty of the social theorist 
to consider them mathematically, 
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A thesis of this ambitious nature is hardly likely to escape criticism. The 
social theorist, unless he should chance to be also a metaphysician, is likely 
to regard it as very remote from his actual studies, and as likely to remain so in 
any conceivable future. The metaphysician, too, in addition to deploring 
the indifference to concrete detail of all kinds, is likely to regret the absence, 
and indeed the impossibility, of any satisfactory conception of individuality; 
how, on such a theory, could there be individual things, and especially indi- 
vidual minds, at all, and how can wc account for our stubborn tendency to 
associate values with such minds and their experiences? Our authors are 
not, however, altogether unaware of such criticism, or at least of its possi- 
bility. They make no claim that the mathematical treatment of value is 
now possible, or soon likely to be; and they have much that is valuable, 
though of a negcative kind, to say in the “Criticism of Present-Day Social 
Theory** which they offer in the second chapter: in particular their attempt 
to exhibit the corruption of social theory by nominalism is an interesting and 
effective application of their main thesis. They also attempt to deal with 
the more metaphysical difficulties by devoting a whole chapter to what they 
call the "Historical Order,** as distinguished from the "Logical Order** of 
which they suppose objective reality to consist; and in their chapter on the 
"Epistemological Hyixjthesis’* and elsewhere they have much to say .about 
the place and function of minds in the scheme of things. But they do not 
explicitly consider cither of these objections, or indeed any objections of the 
kind, preferring to develop their argument dogmatically rather than dialecti- 
cally; and the remarks which they do make on such topics are not likely to 
convince or enlighten the critics who do not share their general assumptions 
and outlook. At the same time, their thesis is well worth maintaining ; and they 
have argued it with considerable skill and force. 

O. Dii Selincourt. 

Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel, By M. B. Foster. (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, Humphrey Clifford. 1935. Pp. xii -f- 207. Price 7s. 6d.) 

This is an important book. Mr. Foster summons Plato from off his pedestal 
and argues with him as one philosopher should argue with another, with the 
result that I have learnt more from his three short chapters on Plato than 
from many volumes of Platonic exegesis. 

But there are dangers in Mr. Foster’s method. In the first place, he has not 
been able to resist the temptation of fitting Plato and Hegel into a neat 
pattern, in which the one-.sidedness and ambiguities of the former are 
corrected by the latter, and the historical relation of the two is given a purely 
logical form. Perhaps this fault is inevitable in a Hegelian looking back at 
the history of philosophy, but it undoubtedly results in an over-simplification 
of Plato*s argument. Partly because he was not so rigidly consistent, Plato 
was not as pcllucidly wrong as Mr. Foster suggests. He did not* deny all 
Reason to his lowest class, and for this reason it seems possible to 
connect the tripartite divisions of soul and State without violation of the 
TB^vri principle. Each class has a function and a dominant interest which is 
realized in the State by the sacrifice of the full realization of its other two 
interests. But each soul has the three parts, and it is only because Reason 
is weak in those of the lowest class that it must be aided and guided by the 
Reason of the ruler. 

In effect, Mr. Foster interprets the Republic as though it ended at Book IV, 
and leaves it to Hegel to take the problem a stage further and consider how 

» See Republic, 590 ff- 
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the rexvri of ruling can become the free functioning of Reason. But this is 
precisely the question discussed by Plato himself in Books V to VII, where 
it is clearly seen that the Guardians are not only drifiiovpyoi tijc eAevdepcco^ 
Tfjc voXeco^, but rational souls aware of the principles of unity which 
permeate the universe; and where diapor/riKij dperi] takes up into itself and 
transforms the iiOiKti dpexri of Books II to IV. 

Thus we reach the strange conclusion that in fact Hegel did not carry the 
thought of Plato much further than Plato himself. For in Mr. Foster's excel- 
lent account of Hegel’s political philosophy it is clearly admitted that Hegel 
too found himself unable to grant to the mass of the people genuine freedom. 
Hegel and I^lato arc parallel philosophers of different ages, not stages in the 
evolution of Philosophy. 

But no criticism should leave the impression that this is not a noteworthy 
book. It is clearly and simply written, and is obviously the work of a philo- 
sopher: as such it cannot but stimulate others to a better understanding 
and a careful re-reading of the texts which it analyses. 

R. H. S. Crossman. 

An Introduction to Theory and Practice of Psychology. By Ll. Wynn Jones, 
M.A., Ph.D. (London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1934. ^ + 3 ^ 8 . 

Price Z2S. 6d. net.) 

This is a valuable addition to the available textbooks of Experimental 
Psj’chology. The title is too wide, since the book makes hardly any reference 
to affection, instinct, or the higher conative processes, omissions not justified 
by the writer's strict adherence to experimental treatment. But in com- 
pensation he has made available to students such topics as Factorial Analysis 
and Perseveration, which would otherwise have to be studied in the original 
papers. Within its chosen limits the book is up to date and good, though 
those who are not fervent believers in the doctrines of Noegenesis may find it 
inconvenient in use. But tJiis would be true of a textbook written from any 
definite and consistently maintained point of view', and it is to the author’s 
credit that he has sought to present one consistent theory. 

Most of the twenty-four chapters start w'ith instructions for experiments, 
followed by discussion of typical results and a wider discussion of the general 
topic. Questions are appended to stimulate the curiosity of the reader. Dr. 
Wynn Jones has earned the gratitude of teachers of the subject by presenting 
such an unusual wealth of useful, and often novel, exercises. The instructions 
are nearly always perfectly adequate, and the discussions good, though 
necessarily brief. The statistical chapters also deserve praise, and an im- 
portant feature of the book is tlic adequacy of the running references and 
the chapter bibliographies. Throughout the book ])sychology is presented as 
a very living field of experimental study, and though it will require supple- 
mentation in the important departments omitted, it is well designed to lead 
students to an appreciation of scientific method and to more extensive study. 
It is clearly the work of an experienced teacher addressing himself to students. 

A. W. WOLTERS. 


Early Buddhist Scriptures. A Selection translated and edited by Edward J. 
Thomas, M.A., D.Litt. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
1935* XXV 4- 232. Price los. 6d.) 

This is a practical little book containing a good selection of carefully trans- 
lated ...jcient Buddhist texts. Most of these have been long available in com- 
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plcte translations, but the reader will thank Dr. Thomas for his pleasant 
introduction to the vast subject. The standpoint taken by the translator is 
that of the compilators of the Pali Scripture, which means that he declines 
Mrs. Rhys Davids's view of a falsified and mutilated scripture. This opposition 
to such a great authority whose numerous works have a larger circle of 
readers than those of any writer on Buddhism should, in our opinion, even 
in a work for beginners like the one before us not have been merely hinted 
at in a solitary footnote (p. xii). 

F. O. Schrader. 


Kamala Lectures: Evolution of Hindu Moral Ideals, By Sir P. S. Sivaswamy 
Aiyer, K.C.S.I., C.I.K., LL.D. (Calcutta University . 1935. Pp.xix+ 242. 
Price 4s. 6d. Rs.2.8.) 

The task the author has set to himself in these lectures is to examine the 
ethical principles of Hinduism with special regard to that defensive movement 
of Hindu orthodoxy which is represented in the legislature by the so-called 
Sanalanist group, and in journalism by such papers as the Indian Mirror 
of Bombay. He shows that the assumption underlying this position, viz. that 
tlic ethical rules and principles laid down in the ancient “Law Books" (Dharma 
Sastras) are sauaiana, i.e. eternal and immutable, is contradicted by the 
history of that very literature. But he is not, for that, prepared to assent to 
all attacks made on Hinduism. There is a good deal in its principles which is 
sound in his opinion. Thus he thinks that, while the social institution of caste 
is bound to disappear, the doctrine of Karma deserves to remain the backbone 
of Hindu ethics. 

There is too much detail in some parts of the book, while others arc too 
sketchy. K.g. wo need not know all the absurdities Manu has got to say on 
sins and corresponding ix^nances, while a sentence of three lines telling us 
nothing but that sea-voyages cause loss of caste is surely too meagre an 
information on a most extraordinar}’ prohibition which is still in force with 
the majority of the orthodox. But the Ixjok is based on accurate information, 
and well worth reading. It should l)e specially welcome to those who, having 
mad Prof. Washburn Hopkins’s Ethics of India (New Haven, 1924), wish to 
know how an enlightened and patriotic Indian deals with the same subject. 

F. O. Schrader. 


Pareto's General Sociology: a Physiologist's Interpretation. By Lawrenxe J. 

Hendersox. (Cambridge, ^lass.: Har\'ard University Press. London: 

Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1935. Pp. vii 119. 

Price f 1.25, or 5s. 6d. net.) 

This book consists of eight short chapters and of thirteen long notes covering 
an approximately equal number of pages; it has a Preface but no index. 
The author entertains a great admiration for Pareto's Treatise on General 
Sociology, which he feels is not likely to be appreciated as it deser\*es, partly 
owing to its inordinate length and partly owing to the natural difficulty 
presented by much of it to those who have luid little acquaintance with natural 
science; and he offers his book as a modest contribution to the overcoming 
of these dilTiculties. Since it is probably the most elaborate attempt in existence 
at a purely objective treatment of sociological questions, the importance 
of the Treatise is not likely to be questioned; and a discussion of it is especially 
welcome just now in view of the recent publication of the English translation. 
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Nor can it be questioned that Dr. Henderson has had some success in making 
clear some of its fundamental ideas. Considerable portions of his book, however, 
arc devoted to chemical formulae, and to other topics which will hardly be 
intelligible to anybody unacquainted with scientific procedure. Moreover, 
even the portions of it that are of general interest are mainly discussions of 
scientific method in general; and he has not really attempted to determine 
how far the methods appropriate in other sciences can be profitably followed 
in sociology. It is indeed arguable that his aims could more ellcctively 
achieved by somebody who, while sharing his admiration for Pareto, was more 
interested in society and less interested in science. 

O. DE Selincourt. 

History of Embryology, By Joseph Needham, Sc.D. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 1934. *viii + 274. l*ricc 15s. net.) 

In his very comprehensive three-volume work on Chemical Embryology^ 
which Dr. Needham published in 1931, a section was devoted to the history 
of the subject. Tliis historical section is here reprinted as a separate work, 
the period covered extending from Indian and Kgj'ptiaii Antiquity to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It is a very readable book, very thorough 
and scholarly, with enough detail and explanation by the author to make a 
connected story, but not too much to obscure what is of interest to modem 
embryology. These (pialitics make this book the best history of embryology 
in the English language. 

Dr. Needham freely distributes praise and blame among the authors whose 
works are coinmemorated in bis history. But it is dillicult to see what such 
judgments express beyond the personal predilections of the author, because 
in dilferent histories one finds the praise and blame dilfereiitly distributed. 
Dr. Needham is also fond of seeking for anticipations of moilern theories in 
the works of early embr>'ologists who wrote at a time when the whole out- 
look was so different from our own that such comparisons must be very 
hazardous. To the reviewer at least .some of the alleged connections between 
ancient and modern theories seem rather far-fetched. 

Dr. Needham conchulcs his book with ten pages of very pertinent reflections 
on the lessons of history for modern biology. Anumg other points he shows 
how the earlier workers were hampered by the poverty of their hanguage and 
how this was in part responsible for diverting them from the work of obserxa- 
tion to endless discussions of pseudo-problems, i ’erhaps the most interesting 
topic in the history of embryology from the pliilosophical jxiint of view is the 
lengthy controversy about “pre formation" aiul "cjiigeiiesis." Any reader 
who is interested in this subject (which illustrates so well the evil inlliience of 
rationalism in natural science) should compare Dr. Needham's account of it 
with that of Professor Cole in his Early Theories of Sexual Generation which 
appeared in 1930. 

J. H. WOODGER. 


Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance, By Nesca A. Robb, D.Phil. (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1935. Pp. 315. l*ricc 12s. 6d.) 

There is room for a book on the philosophy of the Italian Renaissance in 
relation to the sources, mainly Plato and the Neoplatonic School, in which it 
found its inspiration. This, however, is not the subject of Miss Robb's book, 
thoug 1 the title might lead us to expect it. In the fifteen closely printed pages 
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of bibliogiaphy one subject is conspicuous by its absence — ^Neoplatonism. We 
look in vain for the names of Plato and Plotinus, and for references to the 
modem philosophers and historians of philosophy who have written about 
them. There is nothing in the body of the work to suggest that this omission 
is accidental. Miss Robb is a learned medievalist and an accomplished Italian 
scholar. Her book will be full of interest to students of one of the most fas- 
cinating periods of European history. Hut since it docs not profess to be a 
contribution to philosophy, a very brief notice in this journal may suffice. 

W. R. Inge. 


Outline of Clinical Psycho-analysis, By Otto Fenichkl, M.D. Translated by 
Bertram D. Lewin, M.D., and Gregory Tilboorg, M.D. (London: 
Kcgan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1934. Pp- 492. Price i8s.) 

We leam from the translators* preface that the volume under review was 
published serially in the Psychoanalytic Quarterly, before appearing in book 
form. It is easy to understand the choice. Dr. FenichePs book is a monument 
of laborious systematization. The very index gives proof of this, running as 
it does to fourteen closely printed pages. But this same index provides a 
forecast of the almost slavish orthodoxy which one recognizes on perusing 
the text. Indeed, one could read through this volume and be left with the 
impression thatl'sycho-analysis marches fonvard with a united front rolling 
up the forces of Idind ignorance opposed to it and untroubled by dissensions, 
mutinies, or revolts. The whole tone of the book assumes that the spirit of 
mjin can be interpreted completely and exclusively by Freudian theory. 
To those who accept this assumption the book can be recommended unre- 
servedly. On the other hand, those who have a wider outlook on psychology, 
philosophy, and indeed physiology, are likely to find it cramped in treatment 
and narrow in outlook. As examples of the author’s loyal objection to 
physiological aetiology we may take his whole section on addictions (pp. 294 
to 312). and his introduction to the chapter on manic-depression (p. 362). 
Here we see the t^incal Freudian determined to read Freudian llsj'cho- 
pathology into a syiuirome that is being recognized, more aiul more generally, 
as of endocrine origin. And, as far as philosophy is concerned, the writer has 
written 478 pages without reference to the subject of values. This might be 
permissible in a textbook of pure psychology, but not in one that professes 
to deal with charactcrology. It is noteworthy that the book contains two 
references apiece to Krctclnncr and Jung, one to Groddcck, and none to 
McDougall, Adler, or Prinzhorn. 

In short, the book is first rate of its kind, but makes no contribution to that 
synthesis of Freuduin theory and the general structure of philosophy. 

H. Crichtox-Miller. 


General Experimental Psychology, By A. G. Bii.ls. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1934. + 620. Price i6s.) 

This book must be regarded as a textbook in general psychologj', but 
written from the cxiicri mental stand j'uiint. It is arranged in six parts. Part i 
deals with tlic nature of the sensory pnxess, I’art 2 with the perceptual 
process— space iwircejition juincipally. Part 3 with learning and memory. 
Part 4 with association and thought. Part 5 with work and fatigue, and 
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Part 6 with emotional and affective processes. There are, in addition, two 
appendices, in one of which is given a brief account of the essential statistical 
methods in experimental psychology, and in the other the psycho-physical 
methods are discussed. At the end of each chapter throughout the book 
appears a very full list of references. 

The book is very comprehensive and covers the ground well. Much attention 
is paid to Parts 3 and 5, and very adequate discussions on learning and 
memory and work and fatigue are contained therein. The other sections arc 
shorter, and the tendency in some chapters is to give merely a summary of 
results obtained or of theories expounded. This is apt to make certain parts 
of the book a little scrappy. The book, however, may \)e recommended as a 
useful reference book for students, though not quite for beginners, as well 
as being of use to those in charge of experimental courses. It could also be 
used as a general textbook in psychology. It is a pity that no references are 
given to any articles or books published in this country, for these surely are 
not so inaccessible as the author indicates in his preface. 

Mary Collins. 


Manu: A Study in Hindu Social Theory, By Kkwal Motwani, A.M., Ph.D. 

(Madras: Ganesh & Co., 1934. xxvii + 261. Price Ks. 3.) 

This is an effort, written in lucid and agreeable style, to present to American 
instructors in Sociology the bulky contents of the work known as the Laws 
of Manu as a ''social theory in the scientific terminology of to-day- The spirit 
is ancient . . . and oriental; the garb is modem and occidental." Well, 1 have 
tried to some extent to do that in psychology — "myself when young"— I 
don't do it now. Art warns us; she once tried pictures of people of a.d. 30 
or thereabouts, in clothing of the Kenaissance. They make to us now no 
appeal. "Manu's" theory, "Manu's" language belong to the ancient Orient: 
let the wTiter seek to quicken our reconstructive imagination and take us 
back to it. Do not let him ask us to understand, by brahmacharya, education, 
by artha, power, by mdksha, wisdom, or by dharma, intellect. Kveryone of 
these is a misht. Nevertheless, when Mr. Motwani is not trying adjustments, 
and discusses the history of the many Manus and expounds the aggregate 
of codes, his book is both informative and intcrc.sting. 

C. A. F. Kiivs Davids. 


Human Personality and the Environment, By Professor C. IMacfik Camppell 
(London and New York: The Macmillan Co. 1^134. I'p. x {- 252. Price 
12s. 6d.) 

The theme of this book is no new one, but I^ofcssor Macfic rami)beirs 
treatment of his subject is delightfully fre.sh. He lias the neccs.sary qualilica- 
tions for the task — an extensive knowledge of human personality hntli 
adjusted and maladjusted, a practised and discerning eye for huintan behaviour 
and its motivation, a breadth of erudition possessed by few in his profession, 
and, above all, a sense of proportion that never fails him. 

In this most readable volume we arc first given a simple cxpositicui of 
anatomy and physiology in so far as they constitute significant factors in 
the environment of the personality. In this connection the author sketches 
in an intriguing way the modem views of cortical and thalamic influences 
on behaviour. In the third chapter we have a dcscriiition of personal develop- 
ment, which necessarily introduces most of the broader concepts of psycho- 
analysis. 
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The second half of the book is devoted to the integration of the personality 
in relation to society and the universe. In these chapters the author draws 
upon his wide literary and historical knowledge, and provides examples from 
all ages and countries, from Loyola to Captain Scott, from Robespierre to 
Roosevelt, from Shelley to Santa Teresa. This material is handled in a way 
that can justly be described as fascinating. With an insight that is always 
tolerant and generally humorous, the unconscious motivation of conduct 
is laid bare, and we see our saints and heroes, our geniuses and reformers 
dissected, explained, and demonstrated with no more iconoclasm than is 
demanded in the interests of accuracy. 

No one who reads this book will lay it down without wanting to know 
more about human personality and wanting to read more of Professor IVIacfie 
Campbell's writings. 

H. Crichton-Miller. 


Eros and Psyche: an Essay on the Constitution and Destiny of Man. By 

Benchara Branford. (London: University of London Press. 1934. 

"Pp- ix + 378. Price 12s. 6d.) 

This book has proved difficult to read, and seems almost impossible to 
review, not because of its profundity or originality, but because of the arrange- 
ment and the style. VTere it not for the intense enthusiasm and transparent 
sincerity of the author, one would be tempted to pronounce it a pretentious 
production with a parade of learning, which disappointed the promise that 
it held out. I have allowed patience to have “its perfect work,” and have been 
rewarded, not with entire satisfaction but with a qualification of the un- 
favourable impression which at first the book made upon me. It is good enough 
to deserve a review, but not good enough to secure an uncritical apprecication. 

The argument lacks continuity; there are many irrclevancies; the author 
is too easily tempted to turn aside into bypaths, and so mislead the unwary 
reader as to the direction of his journey. While there is an index of names 
only, the Table of Contents is altogether inadequate, as no chapter headings 
are given but only the titles, some of them misleading, of the seven books, 
each of which is divided into a number of short chapters. The use of Greek 
wonls where plain English would scr\’e the purpose just as well seems to 
me an affectation. The definition of love in the last book would lead one 
to expect Agape and not Eros as its title. The first chapter of Book V, The 
Mission of Genius, raises six questions about man, and one would expect 
that the succeeding chapters would answer these questions; but not so. A 
good deal of historical and autobiographical material is introduced which is 
really not necessary for the exposition of the subject. It is no advantage to 
the author that he has, as it were, gone to school to Sir Patrick Geddes, 
whose methods of exposition always seemed to me too artificial, however 
great his merits as a pioneer thinker may have been. The diagrams which, 
following his example the author uses freely, I find no help whatever. There 
are also arbitrary analogies and artificial correspondences, which show 
ingenuity rather tlian insight. For brevity let me tabulate a series: 


Laws 

Mechanical 

Biological 

Sociological 


Myths 

Fetishism 

Totemism 

Tabuism 


Religions 

Islamism 

Confucianism 

Judaism 


I find this simplification of complex problems quite unconvincing. Ihc 
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psychology is also aibitraxy and its terminology confusing. Again let me 
illustrate: 

Man as Natural Creature Man as Creator 

Form Spirit 

Mechanism Sense Supcr-mechanism Imagination Artist 

Organism Intellect Super-organism Ideation Thinker 

Humanism Feeling Super-humanism Idealization Fthidst 

How does this system relate itself to recognized science and current speech? 
The author is apologetic about his neologisms; but he is far too fond of them 
and indulges in them needlessly. Would not the word lover, parallel to Artist 
and Hunter, convey more meaning than Ethicist docs? Sometimes the writing 
is eloquent but sometimes only rhetorical. I have odered these criticisms 
as a protest against a tendency to make philosophy an esoteric doctrine, 
intelligible only to initiates, instead of making it accessible to all persons of 
general culture. The sciences need their own precise terminology, and to that 
no objection can be taken; but in a work like this under review all this 
"jargon” and artifice is without any justification, and my appreciation of 
what is good in the book makes me regret that the author seems to have 
gone out of his way not “to get it over.” 

As I have indicated, the argument is not consistently sustained, and only 
a general indication can be given. ISook I is an OvertuYe of undue length, 
autobiographical and historical, and one wishes before reaching page 78 
that the play would begin. Hook II elaborates a distinction between Fad and 
Myth, which in varying forms runs through the whole book, reappearing as 
Form and Spirit, Science and Philosophy, or Religion, Man as Creature and 
as Creator. Book 1 1 f, under the fanciful name Pan, discusses nature generally; 
and Book HI, also with a fanciful name. Psyche, deals with man as natural 
creature. Book V, entitled the Mission of Genius, seems an intrusion; but 
one discovers that the discussion of eminent thinkers is intended to justify 
the transition from Fact to Myth, from nian as natural to man as spiritual. 
This is the completion of the argument in Book VI, named Fros. 

Some of the conclusions advanced may be briefiy mentioned. Although 
the subject is the Constitution and Destiny of Man, the writer is no 
humanist, but a theist. He closes a sentence dealing with fh(5 progressive 
order in nature and man with this statement; "an order created and 
sustained by Deity, All-holy Spirit; as Personal, immaneiil in man spiritual 
and in nature spiritual, with divine si^oiitaneity sulfering with all selves 
and joyful with all selves: as Absolute, Super-personal, transcending man 
and nature, beyond good and evil” (p. 269). If the last words mean that 
for God as Absolute moral distinctions cease, I must register my emphatic 
dissent. This belief is not "a scntiency of Duty,” which accompanies "a 
sentiency of all nature within man” (p. 171). Religion has significance and 
value for him (p. 28;^). His main concern is with man. Man is both natural 
creature and spiritual creator; he is ever creating himself; it is his imagination 
which brings his Ixidy into being in the mother’s womb; for the author 
whole-heartedly accepts the Eastern doctrine of reincarnation. As eternal 
spirit man creates not himself alone but Ids environment, including his 
fellow-man; for there is an inter-volvedncss of God, man, and nature in the 
continuous creative process. Man is the microcosm and nature the macro- 
cosm: for the latter is fully reproduced in the former, even as regards the 
chcniiccil elements. A sentence is worth quoting to show the confidence the 
author has in his own speculations. "Though scarcely one-third of the chemical 
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elements have so far been discovered in the body of man, the history of this 
branch of bio-chemistry supports the conjecture, latent in our fundamental 
postulates, that ultimately all the elements will be found therein" (p. 240). 
His outlook is optimistic: "A vital consequence," he writes, "of this trans- 
cendental order, this ingenerate bias from irregularity to regularity, is the 
inherent stability of goodness, truth, and beauty, the cardinal elements of 
order, with the bliss that is their emotional value and function ; and conversely 
the inherent instability of evil, error, and ugliness, the cardinal elements 
of disorder, with the bale that is their emotional value and function" (p. 272). 
While disagreeing profoundly from much of this speculation, which, like the 
curate’s egg, is good only in parts, and distrusting this eclecticism, which 
draws all fish, good and bad, into its hospitable net, I gladly recognize that 
the author is on the side of the angels in his estimate of man’s constitution 
and destiny. In his Envoy (p. 372) he expresses the hope that his readers will 
share his happiness in his explorations. W’ill he make their happiness easier 
and surer in giving some heed to the criticisms which 1 have oficred in all 
good will ? 

A. E. Garvib. 


Inquiry into the Unknown, Edited by Tiieodorb Besterman. (London: 

Methuen & Co. 1934. 142. Mce 3s. 6d. net.) 

This symposium issues in book form ten B.B.C. broadcast talks on the 
subject of psychical research, which were given by practical investigators 
of the subject between January and March 1934. ^ subject which the 

general public approaches with a considerable amount of bias, and the task 
of presenting it fairly in so brief a space cannot have been an easy one. 
Nevertheless, some interesting points of view are raised and discussed, 
including the charge brought against psychical research of lying outside the 
realm of science l)ecause the phenomena with which it deals are mainly 
spontaneous. History, it is pointed out in reply, and a large part of astronomy, 
are also spontaneous or non-cxiwrimental, yet not therefore unscientific. 

But psychical research has also its experimental side, as is shown by Osty’s 
(and ot tier’s) use of the infra-red beam, in conjunction with automatic 
recording apparatus, to detect the allcgeil forces of physical mediumship; 
and the experimental methods now’ in use for the testing of telepathy and 
clairvoyance. 

The anthropological side of the subject, which includes a discussion of the 
practices of savage trilx?s and E;istcrn cults, with special reference to the 
"Jire-walk," seems to have been acconled an undue importance in the series. 

Sir Oliver Lodge refers to the "cross-correspondences" as affording strong 
evidence for survival. These interesting examples of multiple automatism in 
which two or more automatic writers have simultaneously produced matter 
which fits together like the pieces of a mosaic to form a single, intelligible 
whole are too little known to the public. 

Dame Edith Lyttelton gives some clear-cut examples of precognition from 
her own exjwience, as when, on February 10, 1914, she wrote automatically 
the words: '*L.usitania fire anti foam" — and thereafter watched for disaster 
to the ship, which occurred in May 19*5. 

The philosophical aspect of the subject is dealt with by Professor C. D. 
Broad in his lucid summing-up. Although the facts which psychical research 
Alleges "are directly relevant to the very problems which it is their main 
business to discuss," yet the whole subject, he says, has been ignored by 
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nearly all professional philosophers. “You might, perhaps, think," he goes 
on to say, “that philosophers ignore the whole subject of psychical research 
in their writings because they have carefully looked into the alleged facts 
for themselves and have one and all found that there i^nothing there but 
fraud and delusion. If this were so, it would, of course, il{l highly significant 
and important. But I can assure you that it is not so. Most philosophers 
have never taken the trouble even to read the best of the relevant literature, 
much less to do any investigation for themselves." And point is given to 
this dictum by a report to which Professor Broad refers, which was published 
by Mr. H. F. Saltmarsh in the Proceedings of the Society for l^ychical 
Research for February 1934. This report contains 281 cases of apparent 
precognition, the evidence for each of which has been sifted. No attempt 
has been made by any philosopher to deal with the tremendously important 
issue here raised or to rebut the evidence. Yet it is the business of the 
philosopher “to make a resolute attempt to see the world steadily sind to sec 
it whole." And it is, moreover, “the odd, exceptional, inexplicable facts, 
however trivial in themselves (which) are always the points from which the 
next great and fundamental advance in human knowledge may be made." 

G. N. M. Tyrrell. 


The Nature of History, By Sir Henry Lambert, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.S.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. (London: Oxford University Press: Humphrey Milford. 
1933. Pp. viii + 94. Price 5s. net.) 

The aim of this little book is to demonstrate the independence of history 
from the scientific method and ideal, and to assert its practical and philo< 
sophical value as an independent study. Tn a modest preface Sir Henry 
Lambert states that his book makes no claim to originality, that it is not a 
book of metaphysics, but “merely an attempt to give a clear account and 
definite answers to questions in a matter in which there is a good deal of 
confusion." I think Sir Henry hardly realizes how profound that confusion 
is, and that an essay with no pretension to philosophical originality is not 
likely to achieve a solution of it. But still, within the limits indicated, he has 
written a quite admirable little book, lucid, judicious, and hunianc: the trip 
he takes one is none the less agreeable for not venturing too far to sea. There 
is just one protest I must make, against his assumption (for which a precedent 
is to be found, curiously enough, in the opinion of the |X)ct Southey) that the 
play of Hamlet has less interest for us because it is not historically "true." 

Adrian Coates. 


The Idea of Salvation in the World's Religions. By J. W. Parker, M.A., B.D. 
(Tendon: Macmillan & Co. 1935. Pp. viii -I- 259. Price 6s. net.) 

This "Essay in the Comparative Study of Religions" deals with salvation 
in the widest sense — all that man desires to escaj)e or to secure by his relation 
to spirits, gods, or God. He seeks “relief from present material wants"; he 
tries to overcome “the dread of evil powers"; he strives for “relea.se" from 
life as evil; and for “freedom from sin.” He craves guidance in “the Way of 
Life.” What other religions only partially supply is perfectly provided for 
man in “the incarnate God.” The words in inverted commas give the titles 
of the chapters and indicate the nature and the arrangement of the contents. 
The author admits that what he gives is at second hand from books dealing 
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with the religions. On critical, dogmatic, and ecclesiastical questions he is 
a conservative Anglo-Catholic; and shows no marked originality of thought. 
As regards the significance of the Cross of Christ, he does not sound the 
depths of its significance as presented in Evangelical Protestant theology. 

His arrangement seems in some respects defective. The first chapter deals 
not only with material goods, but also with the social order. The dread of 
evil powers scarcely can claim a chapter to itself. The trust in good powers 
and the dread of evil powers should have been combined in the first chapter 
as dealing with natural weal or woe. The teaching on social order might 
claim a chapter to itself. The description of religions is peculiar, and in my 
judgment mistaken. I should not describe Hinduism or Zoroastrianism as 
universal religions, but as national ; and confine the term universal to Buddhism, 
Islam, and Christianity, and Buddhism should not be described as a heresy 
of Hinduism along with Jainism. 

The attitude to other religions is appreciative, although in each chapter 
the superiority of Christianity is insisted on. The book will serve a useful 
purpose, not only in showing the solidarity of mankind in regard to the 
needs religion meets, but in displaying the variety in which the satisfaction 
is offered. The depreciation of religion as a necessary element of human 
personality and the substitution for it of an emotional reaction to the Universe 
without any reference to any divine reality, or of a philosophy which answers 
the intellectual inquiry, but docs not meet the practical needs of mankind, 
find here a welcome challenge of their adequacy. Could a delusion have spread 
so wide throughout all mankind, or have endured so long in man's history? 

Alfred E. Garvie. 


Religious Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Illustrated from Writers of the 
Period, By J. M. Creed, D.D., and J. S. Boys Smith, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 1934. + 301. Price los. 6d. net.) 

There was a common tendency in the nineteenth century to depreciate 
the eighteenth; yet, despite its defects and limitations, it made a valuable 
contribution to life and thought, in philosophy and theology as in science. 
What we owe to it in religious thought is clearly and briefly presented to us 
in this useful volume. The quotations from a number of representative 
thinkers are prefixed by a short biographical note, and besides the well- 
known names, names now forgotten occur because of some distinctive merit 
in the eyes of the editors. The main interest in religious thought during this 
century was the controversy between the Deists advocating natural religion 
and the Orthodox divines defending a supernatural revelation. \Vhat was 
common to both sides was belief in reason, the adequacy of reason without 
revelation on the one hand, the argument from reason for the reality of 
revelation on the other. Accordingly, the first three sections deal with 
Natural Religion and Revelation, the Credentials of Revelation, the Grounds 
and Sufficiency of Natural Religion Considered. A fresh phase of thought 
and life is described in the fourth section, the Passing of the Age of Reason. 
It begins with the Evangelical Revival under John Wesley and ends in 
Kant’s Critiques, The controversy between the Deists and the Orthodox 
led to the study of the Bible, with which the fifth section deals: not a few 
of the conclusions of nineteenth-century biblical scholarship were^ here 
anticipated. These varied movements, in which there was much activity of 
mind as well as experience of religion, brought to the forefront the question 
of the Church in its relation to the State, and this is the subject illustrated 
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in the sixth section. The Reformation did not secure religious liberty; it was 
in this eighteenth century that the principle of toleration was advocated 
and accepted. It is quite impossible to discuss the contents in detail; this 
general indication must suffice, with a cordial commendation of the editors' 
plan and performance, for which all students of theology and philosophy 
should be grateful. 

A. £. Garvib. 


The Theory of Education in Plato's Republic. By R. L. Nettleship. (London 
and Oxford: Clarendon Press; Humphrey Milford, 1935. Pp. viii -f 
155. Price 2S. 6d.) 

It was an excellent idea to reprint this essay of Nettleship's, since the 
volume in which it appeared, Abbott's Hellenica (1880), has long been out 
of print, and is in any case less convenient to read than this slim book. 
Although much progress has been made in IMatonic studies since it was written 
(and in particular Dr. James Adam's exposition, in his edition of the Republic , 
and in The Religious Teachers of Greece^ should be consulted), yet it remains 
the best introduction to Plato's theory of education. The Esscay is, moreover, 
as Mr. Spencer Leeson remarks in his brief introduction, "not simply an 
analysis, but in itself a living whole." 

The Trustees of the Jowett Copyright Fund have contributed to the 
expense of this reprint. Section headings and marginal notes have been 
added; but the value of the book is very greatly diminished by the omission 
of references to the text. The Essay should be read in close connexion with 
the Republic, and without references a student will have difficulty in finding 
the place. 

F. A. Cavenagh, 


Manual Skill: Its Organizatiofi and Development. By J. W. Cox, D.Sc. (London: 

Cambridge University Press. 1934. 1’P- ** + 247. Price i6s.) 

The scientific interest in human .skill, though a recent development, has 
already travelled far from the issues raised by the pioneers, F. \V. Taylor and 
F. B. Gilbreth. Their simple "motion study" has been supijlcmcnted by 
specifically psychological approaches, and Dr. Cox's book is welcome, as 
exemplifying this tendency. He lays stress on the fact that the present 
volume is concerned with the organization and development of manual skills 
after normal control of the hand has been dcvclo|Xid. Yet the treatment in 
the book, excellent in many ways, docs not fulfil the expectations aroused by 
its title. 

The author investigated the conditions in which certain manual operations, 
which involved the manipulation and adjustment (d objects to one another, 
could be employed as tests, and how reliable measures of individual ability 
could be secured from them. These initial abilities, for reasons unconvincing 
to the present reviewer, he calls ".static" functions. The investigation of 
their interrelation raises one’s first doubt. Dr. Cox sbitcs his aim of resolving 
the psychological activity in muscular skill into ''ultimate unitary mental 
processes." To read this may raise the eyebrows of psychologists who arc 
not necessarily wedded to the extremcr forms of the Gestalt school, and 
when Dr. Cox says "such usage conforms appropriately with that of mathe- 
matics" (p. z8), is it not possible that he is putting the cart before the horse, 
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or even kissing the rod ? Mathematics apart, one would have thought that the 
word "static” had fallen out of the psychologist's vocabulary long ago. To 
assume that a person's capacities for doing a particular performance, capaci- 
ties which depend upon the fluctuations of bodily conditions, are actually 
static seems unwise. 

A very interesting part of the book examines the nature of the changes 
in abilities which are brought about, first by more or less mechanical practice, 
and secondly by a special course of training. Such changes are called, with 
reason, dynamic functions. Dr. Cox then attempts to describe the mental 
processes involved in improvement in manual operations, and valuably 
indicates that in the acquisition of manual skiU mental processes play a 
larger part than is commonly supposed. 

This allows him to state the problem of the transfer of skill in a relatively 
new form, for this problem has usually been investigated only under conditions 
of routine practice and with simple tests, whereas Dr. Cox valuably extends 
his inquiry to more complex manual operations of the assembling-room. 

It seems a pity that the writer uses phrases like "previous researches have 
already disclosed” where others would say "have shown some evidence,” 
and that such a long book gives so few references. The advanced student, for 
whom the book is intended, expects them. If there is a second edition — 
and I sincerely hope there will be — ^workers in several countries outside 
Kngland would gladly help to supply a bibliography. 

T. H. Pear. 


Morality and Reality: An Essay on the Law of Life. By £. Graham Hows, 

M.B., B.S., D.P.M. (London: Gerald Howe, Ltd. 1934, Pp- 136. 

Mce 6s.) 

This book deserves special consideration on two separate counts. In the 
first place the five lectures of which it is composed were apparently delivered 
to an audience of nursery governesses, and anyone who attempts to distil 
philosophic truth to nursery governesses commands admiration and sym- 
pathetic criticism. In the second place, the author is himself innocent of 
philosophic training and erudition, and thus approaches his task uith an 
independence of thought and outlook that has both advantages and dis- 
advantages. It is certainly true that he has cho.sen a title which is intriguing, 
and which might well adorn a volume more bulky, more profound, and less 
original. Indeed, if this book is not original it is nothing. But Dr. Graham 
Howe has brought hi.s fresh and versatile mind to extract from his psycho- 
thcraixiutic cxixjrience certain views of character development which are 
sure to be helpful to some if not to many. The general theme is a reinterpre- 
tation of the familiar Freudian presentation of the Id, the Ego, and the 
Super-ego. There arc those who wdll think that he has improved on that 
presentation; others who will consider that he has elaborated it vrithout 
advantage. Certainly the orthodox philosopher will be apt to cavil at the 
definition of Reality on p. 18: “That which is now^ which is not, as a whole, 
what I want.” Clearly this is a definition which implies an assumption. 
Again, "A good morality is one w’hich accepts what is true' (p. 21) seems 
rather an inadequate platitude. One wonders sometimes whether the author 
does indeed mean morality and reality when he uses these terms, or whether 
he has not been hypnotized by his own captimi and adjusted the connotation 
of the words to suit his thesis. There arc other indications that the author 
is apt to be carried away by his remarkable facility for contriving arresting 
headlines, for example, “wholeness and holiness” (p. 123), Hca\en and 
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Haven/’ ’Take Facts or Face Facts/* ’’Convenience and Convention/' 
’’Responsibility — ^Responsiveness — ^Irresponsibility.” This last example is 
taken out of the arresting list of ’’whole words” and "part words” on p. 29. 
In that list we find that True is the ’’whole word” which corresponds to the 
two ’’part words” Good and Bad. It is difficult to see how any sort of juggling 
can make sense out of this juxtaposition of different categories. 

On the other hand, the book contains many pithy and admirable aphorisms : 
”I am, then, to predigest reality so that the child may grow by assimilating 
it in its own way,” ”We all want the best seats and someone else has them,” 
’’This child is not what I want. What am I going to do about it ? Do I 'let,' or 
do I ’try* ?” On child psychology the author is always stimulating and gener- 
ally illuminating. The passage about David and Goliath (pp. 5^64) and that 
on weaning (p. 30) are particularly good. But when relativity is introduced 
the present reviewer must admit himself somewhat bewildered. Take, for 
example. Fig. 3 on p. 44. It is difficult to believe that nursery governesses 
will be more efficient by reason of the diagram of a spiral with a line through 
the middle of it to represent a fourth dimension in character growth. The 
book as a whole is readable, suggestive, and often inspiring, and for these 
reasons will live down such blemishes as catch the critic’s eye. 

H. Crichton-Miller. 


Conscious and Unconscious Sin: A Study in Practical Christianity, By Robert 

£. D. Clark, M.A., Fh.D. (London: Williams & Norgate. 1934. 

Pp. ix + 186. Price 4s. fid.) 

This is an unpretentious but useful work, and while it deals explicitly with 
Christian character and experience, it implicitly raises psychological and 
ethical questions of more general interest for the readers of Philosophy. While 
it does not call for a long review, it deserves a brief mention. The style is 
simple, the argument sound, and the arrangement orderly; and it has what 
every book should have — a good index. The purpose of the author is to raise 
the whole moral life to full self-consciousness; and thus to secure a consistent 
moral character in a fully developed personality. Not only should “provoked" 
sins, that is, sins of which there is full consciousness, be combated; but 
“unprovoked” sins, faults, and failings which are subconscious should by 
reflection be brought out of their obscurity to be dealt with; for his judgment 
defeats on a wider field of battle may in the long run be better than victories 
on a narrower. Self-satisfaction with such victories may often go with igno- 
rance or neglect of even more serious defects of character. An educated sensi- 
tive conscience and a disciplined intelligence are the conditions of the worthiest 
type of personality. Even his paradoxes, e.g. that it is better to confess in- 
ability to conquer a bad habit with repentance for such failure than to get 
rid of the struggle with it by rationalization, prove on reflection sound. This 
book proves that there is a necessary and legitimate casuistry in the education 
of conscience and the formation of character. I can commend the book 
confidently. 

Alfred £. Garvie. 


Principles of Gestalt Psychology. By K. Koffka. (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1935. P|>. xi + 720. Price 25s.) 

ThL book will influence the progress of psychology for many years. Pro- 
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fessor Kofika has set himself the task of writing a treatise on psychology at 
large from the standpoint of the gestalt* school. The adequacy with which 
the several sections are treated varies (and the author is very candid regarding 
his limitations), but most of the subjects are discussed with very great fulness 
of detail and close argumentation. The appeal to the experimental work of 
the school is so extensive as to make the book valuable as a work of reference, 
the extensive bibliography and index adding to its general usefulness. In 
view of the range covered and the meticulous care in the treatment we must 
not complain that the book is a very long one, though we may hope that at 
some future time the writer may feel himself able to take more for granted 
and provide a more compact statement of his principles. The book is neces- 
sarily intricate in its array of facts and arguments, but at the same time is 
remarkably clear in arrangement and expression. In his preface Kofika 
ascribes much of the merit of the book's style to Miss Harrower. The reader 
can only express gratitude impartially to both for the lucidity of statement 
which distinguishes this work. Unfortunately, the printer has in several cases 
frustrated their efiorts by a disastrous transposition of lines. 

It is implicitly claimed that gestalt principles "can lay the foundations 
of a system of knowledge that will contain the behaviour of a single atom as 
well as that of an amoeba, a white rat, a chimpanzee, and a human being, 
with all the latter’s curious activities which we call social conduct, music 
and art, literature and drama” (p. 23). Further, it will retain for science the 
values of truth and beauty. In attempting to carry out this programme, it 
is inevitable that the author should at times appear to be achieving a tour 
de force, and in particular the section on Social Psychology appears to be 
premature. But even this is stimulating, and leads us to hope for a fuller 
special treatment of the subject. 

The foundations of the presentation are the field concept and the principle 
of isomorphism. The foniicr is taken to mean "a system of stresses and 
strains” which "determine real behaviour” (p. 42), and this is definitely 
claimed to be more than an analogical statement. The result is that the 
boundaries of psychology and of physical science are largely obliterated, and 
explanations of mental phenomena pushed into the physical sphere. There 
is one universe of fact with common principles of structure throughout it, 
so that l)ehaviour can be deduced from the constitution of the field in which 
the organism is present at a given moment, the organism itself being part 
of the field. By isomorphism is meant that the structural principles of con- 
sciousness arc the .same as those of the physiological process which accompany 
it, so that tlierc is no gap between material, physiological, and conscious 
events and processes. This is workcil out most fully in connection with visual 
perception, along lines which are now familiar. But in spite of the careful 
treatment the question may still be raised whether we are entitled to use the 
physical conception of a field as more than an analogy, and whether psycho- 
logical fields must not be trealotl iiulei)endeiitly. Further, the writer’s claim 
that we can validly argue from the "behavioural” phenomena to the physio- 
logical is too reminiscent of earlier and unfortunate attempts to determine 
the nature of facts by deduction. To say that if the principle of isomorphism 
is valid the neural facts must corresjwnd in quality with the conscious facts 
is only tautology, and the principle can only be established by appeal to the 
physiological data. Until th«it line of investigation becomes possible isomor- 
phism can only rank as an attractive and plausible hypothesis, and all that is 
built upon it will be infected with the same characters. Perhaps, t<w, ite 
plausibility is lai;gely due to Kollka’s persuasiveness, for on reflection it 
* I follow Koffka’s example in abandoning the initial capital. 
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must surely appear that the identities of structure which he claims are so 
very general as to be insufficient to serve as explanatory principles. Nor is 
the case greatly helped by the play made with terms like force, stress, and 
tension. In spite of the arguments adduced they seem to be only picturesque 
descriptions insusceptible of close definition. Even in physical science these 
terms seem at times to be makeshifts, or unnecessary relics of an earlier stage 
of scientific thinking, and in the reviewer's opinion gestalt theory would he 
stronger if it were stated only in terms of descriptive laws based upon the 
field concept. For this last, when confined to psychology, is indubitably of 
the first importance, and though it may be claimed that writers in other 
schools of thought have also realized this, yet none have clarified and empha- 
sized it so thoroughly. For the most part the existence of "field properties" 
has been accepted in a very general, almost light-hearted fashion; henceforth 
they provide an endless field for detailed research. No praise can be too high 
for this achievement. Our complaint is that the talk of forces and tensions 
adds nothing to knowledge, but only restates the facts in a manner so pre- 
tentious as to obscure the real advances made. Is the statement that action 
results from tension within the Ego better than Locke's, that the mind in 
willing is moved by a present uneasiness? 

While the book is firmly scientific in content and outlook, such broad and 
bold hypotheses are bound to stir up other interests, and philr)sophcrs will 
find plentiful material for reflection in it, and wonder how the author will 
steer his way between two perils. For in the earlier sections it ap])ears possible 
that by his insistence upon the reality of the field he will end by dissolving 
the psychological data into the homogeneous field of physics; or, if he can 
stop short of that, that he will reduce psychology to the status of an aj)pendix 
to physiology. He may claim to have avoided the former risk by his very 
careful treatment of the Ego, but many will think that he has clone so by 
succumbing to the latter. His theory of the Ego is the most diilicult part of 
the book to understand, bifb it is quite clear that it rests upon a definitely 
physiological theory of traces. His hypothesis of traces is the most ingenious 
and satisfying that we have met, but it is pure deduction fnjin first principles. 
At all times Professor Koflka is alive to the risk of circular argument, but 
throughout the relation of physiology to psycliology (if he can be said to 
distinguish them) is dangerously near the circular. 

Pnifessor Koflka leaves to the future the decision wdictlier his principles 
are valid or not. In any case psychologists of all oj>inions must bo grateful 
to him for this book, which enriches our literature by showing how a systematic 
empirical science must be built. Those who still feel that bioli^gy affords a 
more promising hunting ground than physics when we need guiding principles, 
can nevertheless learn much from gestalt. 

A. W. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To THE Editor op Philosophy 
SPINOZANA 

Sir, 

I am loth to trespass once again on your valuable space, but certain state- 
ments connected with Spinoza in your July issue seem to me to call for comment: 

(i) In his short popular exposition of the philosophy of Spinoza, and again in his 
notice of Sir Frederick Pollock's recent biography of the philosopher, Mr W. G. 
dc Burgh makes emphatic reference to the commonly alleged contradiction between 
Spinoza's deterministic metaphysics and his doctrine of salvation. I confess that 
I do not understand how it is rationally possible to believe both that a man is capable 
of falling into so naive a blunder, and also that he is the great philosopher that 
Mr dc Burgh evidently admits him to be. It is like catching Euclid in the act of 
assuming a simple converse without geometrical proof, or Newton substituting a 
plus for a minus sign in a fundamental equation. Contradictions there may be, and 
probably arc. in the philosophy of Spinoza, but they arc not of the childish kind 
supposed by Mr dc Burgh and the scores of psittacine commentators that were 
before him. And now in fullness of time Signor Guzzo has even discovered the very 
"‘potest” at which the contradiction was "unwittingly" introduced. This is criticism 
indeed 1 I hope that it will not be supposed that 1 am unduly impressed by mere 
authority, even that of Spinoza, when I say that the discovery of a blatant antinomy 
in the sy’stcm of a thinker of his integrity and calibre should lead any acute critic 
to look for a profoundcr basis of exposition thniugh which the seeming contradiction 
is resolved. Such a basis is discoverable by a more precise examination of Spinoza's 
determinism, which is not the mechanism that Mr dc Burgh seems to suppose. 
This is not the place for a detailed analysis: perhaps the simplest way of indicating 
the source of the misunderstanding is by recalling that the determinism that con- 
llicts with freedom is that which holds that every event is precisely determined in 
character and occurrence by temporally prior events, so that with sufficient know- 
ledge of these its nature and eix)ch are calculable. If every event is wholly determined 
by events occurring before it, an<l so to infinity, if determination is essentially 
aetcrito, there is, of course, no sense in talking of human freedom. Mr de Burgh 
knows well enough that such a doctrine of causation collapses before the slightest 
"-'^■pection : if it remains stubbornly temporal it stands self-refuted in the philosophy 
o; ilumc; if it seeks mitigation it is caught in a process that eliminates time and 
identifies the cause with its own effect. What he docs not appear even to suspect 
is that Spinoza neither advanced nor accepted any such view of causation: tliis was 
no more than the "common order of nature" that in philosophy is subordinated to 
the "order of the intellect" for which real causation is not transcunt but immaiicnt, 
not scmatic but genetic, not serial but creative, not temporal but eternal. This is, 
perhaps, what critics mean when they falsely assert that for Spinoza ' cause means 
"reason" or "logical ground". Doubtless, real causation finds its amplest and purest 
expression in the eternal creative process that unites yiatura naturans w'ith datura 
naturata, but although man by reason of his essential finitude is necessarily to some 
extent involved in time and the common onler of nature, yet even for him tlic 
essential form of causation remains unchanged, and in his own actions he is free 
as an eternal sclf-dctcnniiiant. , , • i 

Man's self-determination is thus not merely the inclusion of a set of serial causes 
within tlic contours of a relative inili vidua lity (for so a self-fuelling engine wou d 
be free), but the self-legislating individual olwrating in acco^ance with ite own 
inherent principles as a draught of Natura. Every intelligent action is free, and 
action is intelligible: but not every action that falls within the contours of the nmte 
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individual is intelligent, i.e. to him intelligible. Doubtless it is intelligent in telation 
to some higher individual within which the finite being is an element: in any case 
it is at furthest the free action of Natura or some part of its free action; it becomes 
the fnan*s free action when he understands it, that is when its genetic causes lie 
within his finite eternal individuality. And there is nothing in Spinozistic determinism 
to mcikc this variation of contour and integration impossible; the ‘'emendation of 
the intellect*' is no miracle thrust upon a resisting natural order: it is the natural 
order, though not the ''common order of nature". Nor is there in fact anything 
in Spinozistic determinism to make even temporal choice impossible, for no action 
is completely determined a praeterito, though it is futile to argue endlessly whether 
the rejected alternative was really possible or not. It was a sure ethical instinct 
with Spinoza to identify morals not with acts of choice but with aspiration, and to 
refer freedom to intellectual love and its eternity rather than to fragmentary actions 
and their temporality. If this variation of ethical climate is really what Mr de Burgh 
deplores, it was a superfluous refinement to give his predilections an air of scholarly 
precision by tacitly ignoring the doctrine of Ethics, III. xxx, and omitting the ruling 
phrase of Ethics, III. xl: ''Qui . . . imaginatur", thus implying that "Hatred is 
increased by reciprocated hatred** represents "the mechanism", while "Hatred 
can be destroyed by love" represents "the miracle". If the one is "mechanism", 
so also is the other; if the one is "miracle", so also is the other. But in fact, as there 
is no "mechanism" there is no need to make freedom a miracle. That human freedom 
is limited, not only by man's essential finiteness as an eternal part of Natura, but 
also by his consequent p.irtial pulverization by time. I have elsewhere not spared 
pains to emphasize; and if the former limitation is the sphere of religion, the latter 
is the sphere of moral endeavour. The moral life is no more and no less than the 
aspiration of the temporal individual after his full eternal finite stature. That 
aspiration, where it exists, is essentially free, for it is the very nisus of reality. It 
is strange criticism that makes the admission of the limitation of freedom into an 
assertion of its impossibility. 

(2) My second comment, liappily, can be much briefer: it refers to Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s notes on Spinoza Memorials in Holland, in which he implies that it was 
wholly "friends of philosophy in Holland" who rescued the house at The Hague 
from destruction or oblivion. I think. Sir, that no account of the S])inoza House, 
however brief, can be satisfactory that makes no reference to the inspiration, I.ibour, 
enthusiasm, and unsparing energy and generosity of that true lover of Spinoza, 
and learned editor of his works, the late Dr Carl (iebhardt of Frankfurt. It would 
not, I suppose, be far from the truth to speak of (iebhardt as the "onlie begetter" 
of the Domus Spinozana and the Socictas Spinozana, and it is an act of ])icty to 
recall to the minds of some at least of your readers the personality of that most ' 
urbane of Germans, that most human of .scholars, unhappily cut off by painful 
disease in a time of national and juTsonal anxiety, and without the assurance of 
the completion and pcmianencc of the work he had most closely at heart. 

I am. Sir, yours, etc., 

II. F. IlALLKTT. 

King’s College, London, 

August 21, 1936. 
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